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n.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Addeuley,  M.P. 
lU.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 
IV.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Cowper,  M.P. 

V.  Sir  James  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart. 
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GLASGOW,  1860. 
President. 

m 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brocgham. 
Presidents  of  Departments, 
I.  The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. 

II.  Sir  James  P.  Kat-Shuttlewokth,  Bart. 

III.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

IV.  Viscount  Ebrinoton. 

V.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tsnnent. 


DUBLIN,  1861. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier. 
II.  Sir  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

III.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 

IV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot  i>e  Malahide. 
V.  The  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  LL.D. 

VI.  MoNS.  Michel  Chevalier. 


LONDON,  1862. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.   Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C,  M.P. 

II.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

III.  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C. 

IV.  William  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 
V.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. 

VI.  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L. 

EDINBURGH,  1863. 

President, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bkougil\m. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Curriehill. 

II.  Nassau  W.  Senior. 

III.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 

IV.  Professor  Christison,  M.D. 

V.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B. 
VI.  The  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  LL.D. 
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YORK,  1864. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  P.  Wilde. 

II.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

III.  Sir  Charles  Hastin(w,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

W.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 


SHEFFIELD,  1865. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Loud  Brougham. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimore,  D.C.L. 

II.  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C,  M.P. 

III.  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

MANCHESTER,  1866. 

President, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Hon.  George  Denman,  Q.C,  M.P. 

II.  Right  Hon.  H.  Austin  Bruce,  M.P. 

IIL  William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Sir  James  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart. 

BELFAST,  1867. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Clandeboye. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I,  The  Right  Hon.  Justice  O'Hagan. 

H.  Thomas  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

in.  Sir  James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  F.R.S. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  1868. 

President 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Masset. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 
in.  Henrt  W.  Rumsey,  M.D. 
IV.  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 

BRISTOL,  1869. 
President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  George  Woodyatt  Hastings. 

II.  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley. 

III.  John  A.  Sy^ionds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  1870. 

President. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Presinenis  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neaves. 

II.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

III.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B. 

IV.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


LEEDS,  1871. 
President. 
The   Kir.iiT  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Q.C,  M.P. 

H.  Edward  Baines,  M.P. 
HI.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 
IV.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S. 
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PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT,  1872. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

1.  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 
in.  H.  W.  D.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
IV.  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1873. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

1.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
II.  Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
HI.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  P.R.S. 
lY.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,   1874. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
11.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

III.  The  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  Af.P. 

IV.  Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 


BRIGHTON,  1875. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy. 
II.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 
HI.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
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LIVERPOOL,  1876. 

President, 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Huntlt. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

L  Farrer  Herscuell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
II.  The  Kev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

III.  Thomas  Hawksley,  CJB. 

IV.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

V.  E.   J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 


ABERDEEN,  1877. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Gifford. 
II.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Young. 

III.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

IV.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  P.R.S. 
V.  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 


CHELTENHAM,  1878. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D. 
II.  The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 
in.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C,  F.C.S. 
IV.  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  LL.D.  Edin. 
V.  T.  Gambier  Parry. 


MANCHESTER,  1879. 

President. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.CL.,  F.R.S. 
II.  The  Hon.  Lyulpii  Stanley,  M.P. 

III.  Francis  S.  Powell. 

IV.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reat. 
V.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. 
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EDINBURGH,  1880. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Reay. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.   The  Right  Hon.  John  McLaren,  Q.C,  M.P.,  Lord  Advwatet 
U.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

HI.  John  Beddoe,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

IV.   Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Bart. 
V.   Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  M.A. 


DUBLIN,  1881. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  O'Hagan,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
II.  Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

III.  Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

IV.  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A. 

V.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powerscourt,  K.P. 


NOTTINGHAM,  1882. 

President. 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Henry  Fox  Bristowe,  Q.C. 
II.  William  Woodall,  M.P. 

III.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

IV.  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  LL.D. 
V.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A. 
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COUNCIL  FOB  1883-84. 


'^liqrregaUatives  of  Corporate  Bodies,    fMembere  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


prr!si^rnt— Sib  HicHABD  Tbmple,  Bart.,  G.CJ3.I.,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


^berdare,  Lord,  F.R.S. 

^berdften.  Earl  of 

jLee,  Rev.  Daniel,  D.D. 

jlclaiid,H.  W.  D.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 

Fja.s. 

Agaew,  William,  M.F. 

Aitchison,  George,  AJt.A. 

Alcock,  Sir  Rntherford,  K.G.B.,  D.C.L. 

'^Anderson,  William  CJL. 

Angell,  Lewis,  G.E. 

Ashley,  Hon.  Evelyn,  M.P. 

Baden-Fowell,  G.,  M.A. 

Bainea,  Sir  Edward 

Baker,  T.  B.  LL 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 

Barber,  William,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

Barran,  John,  M.F. 

IBass,  M.  T.,  MJ». 

Bastard,  T.  H. 

Beddoe,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Beresfoid-Hope,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 

B.,  M.F. 
Blackley,  Rev.  W.  L.,  MJl. 
"•Bourne,  Alfred 
Boyes,  H.  C. 

Brawey.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B.,  M.F. 
Briggs,  W.  E.,  M.F. 

Brisjtowo,  Henry  Fox,  Q.O. 

Brodrick,  Hon.  George  C. 

Brooks,  W.  CunUffe,  M.P. 

Bro^,  A.  H.,  M.F. 

tBrown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Browning,  Benjamin,  M.D.,  F.C.S. 

Bnice,  Gainsford,  Q.C. 

B^urton,  Sydney  C.,  M.P. 

Cwaeron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.F. 

^ampbell,  C.  H. 

CampbeU,  Sir  George,  KC.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

S^pbeU,  J.  A..  M.F. 
^chael,  C.  H.  E.,  M.A. 
^arvon.  Earl  of,  F.R.S. 
^nter,  Alfred,  M.D. 
X'^'^iwick,  David 
^wick,  Edwin,  CJB. 
^Jichester,  Earl  of 
CMld,  G.  W. 
2«A,  T.  Chatf eild 
^e,  William 


Colebrookd,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  Bart.,  ALF. 

Oollings,  Jesse,  M.F. 

tCoUins,  H.  H. 

Colman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.F. 

Gorbett,  John,  M.F. 

Corfield,  Frofeasor  W.  H.,  M.D.,F.Cil. 

Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.B. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 

Denman,  Lord 

Denman,  Hon.  Jnstica 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Dixon,  George 

Dodds,  Joseph,  M.F. 

Draper,  E.  Herbert 

Du  Cane,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  Edmund  F., 

R.E.,  K.C.B. 
Ducie,  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of 
Duff,  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant,  M.A., 

M.F. 
Dufferin,  Earl  of,  K.F.,  K.C.B.,LLD., 

G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 
Dunn,  Andrew 
Dunn,  R  C. 

Eassie,  William,  C  J!. 
Ebuiy,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL  J). 
Evans,  T.  W.,  M.F. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  M.F. 

fFarquharson,  Robert,  M.D.,  M.F. 

Fergus,  Andrew,  M.D. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  M.F. 

Fitch,  J.  G. 

Foljambe,  C.  G.  S.,  MJ>. 

fFooks.  W.  C. 

Fordham,  E.  King 

Fortescue,  Earl 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 

Fowler,  The  Right  Hon.  R  N.,  M.F. 

Lord  Mayor 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Fry,  Lewis,  M.F. 

f  Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  D.CX., 

F.R.S. 
Gladstone,  J.  H.,  Fh.D.,  F.R.S. 
Godwin,  George,  F.R.S. 
Gordon,  Lord  Douglas,  MJ*. 
Grant,  Daniel,  M.F. 
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Oraves,  Lord 
Qt^,  C.  J.,  LL.D. 

fHamiltOD,  Rowland 
Hanbury-Tracy,  Hon.  F.  S.  A.,  M.P. 
Hareourt,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  W.  Vernon, 

M.P. 
Hart,  Ernest 
Hare,  Thomas 

t^Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  M.P, 
Hawkins,  Charles 
Hawksiey,  Charles 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E. 
Haywood,  Lie 
Heller,  T.  £. 


Lieut. -Col.,  CJB. 


Herschell,  Sir  Farrer,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 

tHiU,  Alfred 

Hill,  Frederic 

Hobhonse,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  Q.C., 

£.C.S.X. 
Hollond,  J.  B.,  M.P. 
Hopgood,  James 
Horsfall,  T.  C. 

Horsley,  the  Bev.  J.  W.,  M.A. 
Houghton,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 
Howard,  James,  M.P. 
♦Hunt,  The  Bev.  H.  G.  Bonavia,  Mus.B. 

Inderwick,  F.  A.,  Q.C.,  MJ». 

fKay-Shuttleworth,  SirUghtred  J.,Bart. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Kettle,  Sir  Bupert  A. 
Kimb^ley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Lord 

Lambert,  Bev.  Brooke,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

fLatham,  Baldwin,  C.E. 

Lee,  Henry,  M.P. 

Lefevre,  Bi^ht  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 

Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart,  M.P. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Londesborough,  Lord 

Longfiold,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 

Lowndes,  W.  Layton 

Lyveden,  Lord 

McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P. 
McArthur,  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
Maclver,  David,  M.P. 
fMackmurdo,  Arthur  H. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.L.,  M.P. 
♦McLagan,  Peter,  M.P. 
Marshall,  James 
*Mason,  C.  P. 
Mason,  Hugh,  MJP. 
Michael,  W.  H.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 
tMiller,   Commissioner     A.  £.,    Q.  C, 
LL.D. 


Minto,  Earl  of 
Moncreiff,  Lord 
*Monk,  C.  J..  M.P. 
Morley,  Arnold,  M.P. 
Morley,  Samuel,  M.P. 
Mouat,  Frederic  J.,  M.D. 
Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  M.A. 
*Musgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
*Neale,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
fNeison,  Francis  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 
Northcote,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart 

G.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  M.P. 
tNorton,  Lord,  K.C.M.G. 

*0'Hagan,  Lord,  K.P. 

Pagliardini,  Tito 

Palmer,  (Jeorge,  M.P. 

Pankhurst,  Bichard  M.,  LL.D. 

Parker,  C.  Stuart,  Mj\..,  M.P. 

Pattison,  Bev.  Mark,  B.D. 

Pease,  Arthur,  M.P, 

Pender,  John,  M.P. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P. 

Phoni,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Playfair,    Bt.   Hon.  Sir    Lyon,*C3. 

F.R.S.,  M.P. 
fPowell,  Francis  S.,  M.A. 
Powerscourt,  Viscount,  K.P. 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy,  LL.D. 
Pulling,  Serjeant 

Bamsden,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P. 

Bandell,  J.  S. 

fBatclifif,  Colonel  Charles 

Bathbone,  P.  H. 

Bathlwne,  W.,  M.P. 

Bawlinsoii,  Sir  Christopher 

Beay,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Bichardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Bigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 

Ripon,  Marquess  of 

Boberts,  Henry,  F.S.A. 

Bogers,  J.  E.  Thorold,  M  A.,  M.P. 

Bosebery,  Earl  of,  LL.D. 

Butson,  A.  O. 

Saffbrd,  A.  Herbert 

Saunders,  AVilliam 

Seaton,  Edward,  M.D. 

Seely,  Lieut-Col.,  M.P. 

Shaen,  Bev.  Richard 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  M.P. 

Somes,  George 

Sperling,  Arthur 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 


Se^Uiam,  H.  Heathoote 
St^einthal,  ReT.  S.  A. 
St«ni,  ViBconnt  Sydney  de 
•Stont,  Thomas 
Sfc^tt,  The  Hon.  F. 
Syinons,  O.  J.,  F.R.S. 

^^jlor,  R  W.  Cooke 
X*a.ji(n.^  Thomas 

^e«le,T.Pridgm,  M.A.,M.B^  F.R.C.S. 

*^«mple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  O.CSX, 

^^  CXE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

^cmas,  a.  D.  P.,  M.D. 

Gliomas,  W.  Care 

^wens.  Sir  Robert  R.,  K,C.M,G. 

jJl^iiung,  Thomas 

IViaB,  Sir  Travels,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

tUrlin,  R  Denny 

Vewey,  Sir  Hany,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Verney,  Captain  E.  H.,  R.N. 
Vincent,  Rev.  Sir  William,  Bart.  M.A. 
Vincent,  C.  R  Howard 

Waddilore,  Alfred,  D.C.L. 
Walford,  Cornelius.  F.S.A. 
•Waller,  J.  F.,  LL.D. 
fWatherston,  Edward  J. 
Wataon,  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Welton,  T.  A. 
Wendt,  E.  E.,  D.C.L. 
Weetgarth,  William 
fWestlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
White,  Robert 
fWhite,  Meryon,  M.A. 
Whitwill  Mark 
*Will8,  W.  H.,  M.P. 
WoodaU,  William,  M.P. 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 


^fown,  Joseph,  Q.C.,  I¥easurer. 

^Uioa,  H.  H.,  Secretary  to  the  Health 
JitpartmetU. 

^M#arsoD,  R,  MJ).,  M.P. 
Pooka,  William  C. 

Walton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 

PAS. 

^Mnilton,  Rowland,   Secretary  to  the 
^veation  Department. 
Hastings,  G.  Woodyatt,  M.P. 

%-Shuttleworth,Sir  Ughtred  J.,  Bart. 
lAtham,  Baldwin,  C.EL 


Mackmurdo,  Arthur  H.,  Secretary  to  the 

Art  Department, 
Miller,  Commissioner  A.  E.,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

Neison,  Francis  G.  P. 

Norton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C  JCG. 

Powell,  Francis  S.,  M.A. 

Ratdif^  Colonel  Charles. 

Urlin,  R.  Denny. 

Watherston,  Edward  J.,  Secretary  to 
the  Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Foreigr^ 
Secretary. 

White,  Meryon,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  th€ 
Jurisprudence  Depcrtment, 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

^^^'I'sisuB  Ls  CoMTB  Augusts  Ciezkowski,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Duch^  de  Posenu 
8411m  EuoT,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Bo»,  Datid  Dudley  Field,  LL.D.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
«0X8ixuB  Lb  Dh.  Guillaumb,  Neuch&tel,  Switzerland. 
^*8o»  Voir  HoLTZBNDOBFF,  University,  Munich,  Bavaria. 
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Francis  S.  Powell,  M.A. 
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President, 
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William  Westgarth. 
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D.C.L.,  M.P. 
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T.  S.  Scarborough,  J.P. 


v.— ART. 

President. 
Sir  Rupert  A.  Kettle. 

Vice-Presidents. 


A.  C.  Armitage. 

G.  J«  Armttage,  F.S.A. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Object  cmd  Organisation, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  oi 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  five  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art. 

m.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 
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Terms  of  Memhershtp. 

TV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One- 
Guinea,  or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Gnineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the- 
ABSOciation,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  PubUc  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  |s  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council,, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the- 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VilL  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the 
first  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Government, 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,. 
a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu* 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaires  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
(Jeneral  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
snail  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Apartment. 

6.  Such  Kepresentatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association, 
^t  exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Bepresentative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
^th  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
sttch  Society. 

8.  Such  Bepresentative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
^merce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
^m  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
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tHe  recommendatioii  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  animally 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the 
Council 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also 
when  specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Afinual  and  oilier  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XY.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year 
at  the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  Greneral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days*  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Frwileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

xy.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted 
for  that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or 
an  additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receiyes  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
ihe  Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  atten 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXin.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIY. 

Standing  and  other  Committees, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
-elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Oom- 
mittee  has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXY.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  everj" 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio, 
B,  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVTI.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a 
vote ;  if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances, 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
*iid  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

XX  XT.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
^ing  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
lotion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
^^Onne  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
^  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices, 

XXXni.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
7^  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  haw  IX.,  or  in  any  other  office 
^  the  Association. 
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Transactions. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Association  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow ;  but  Members  desirous  of  com- 
pleting their  sets  of  volumes  may  obtain  copies  at  the  Office  of  the 
Association,  at  the  reduced  price  of  Ss,  each,  excepting  those  of  1857, 
1858,  1859,  1866,  and  1872.  The  Journal,  Sessional  Proceedings, 
issued  at  short  intervals  during  the  Session,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  or  of  P.  S.  King,  Canadian  Buildings^ 
King  Street,  Westminster. 

Congress  for  1884. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  1884  will  be  held  at 
Birmingham. 
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HRHE  twenty-seventh  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association 
"*•  was  held  at  Huddersfield  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of 
October,  1883,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Eichard  Temple, 
Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Considering  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  the  town,  the  hope  of 
&  large  attendance  was  not  either  entertained  or  realised. 
Tlie  programme  was,  however,  unusually  interesting,  the 
objects  being,  almost  without  exception,  well  chosen  and 
of  a  character  essentially  practical.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  with  a  service  in  the  Parish  Church,  the  sermon, 
iMwed  on  the  38th  verse  of  the  10th  cliapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  being  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  E.  Fremantle, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Eipon.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  pleaded  for  the  application  of  social  science  to 
tbe  British  Empire  abroad,  was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  introducing  to  the  meeting  his  succes- 
sor to  the  chair.  At  its  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Colonel  Brooke,  seconded  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Miller,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  heartily  accorded  to  Sir  Eichard  Temple 
for  his  address,  and  a  vote  acknowledging  the  services  of  the 
retiring  President,  moved  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
^•C.L.,  F.E.S.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Barber,  Q.C., 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  were 
^vered  each  morning  in  the  Queen  Street  Assembly  Eoom, 
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the  daily  meetings  taking  place  in  rooms  in  the  Town  Hall, 
the  Union  OflEices,  and  in  the  building  in  Queen  Street.  The 
Guardians'  Board  Boom  was  well  arranged  for  the  purposes 
of  a  reception  room. 

A  Working  Men's  Meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, October  8.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  interest- 
ing addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  Hastings, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  William  Brooke,  J.P. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  4,  a  conversazione 
was  gi^en  by  the  Mayor,  and  on  the  subsequent  Tuesday  the 
Beception  Committee  entertained  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates at  a  soiree  in  the  same  place. 

The  excursions  organised  by  the  Local  Committee  in- 
cluded visits  to  Kirklees  Park  (where  the  visitors  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Sir  George  Army tage,  Bart.) ;  to  the  works 
of  Messrs.  John  Crossley  and  Sons,  Limited,  Halifax ;  to 
those  of  Messrs.  John  Foster  and  Sons,  Queensbury ;  and  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Lister  and  Co.,  at  Bradford,  the  proprietors 
in  each  instance  according  a  hearty  hospitality  to  those  who 
were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  well-known  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Concluding  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  10,  when  the  business  of  the  Congress  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  adoption  of  a  Report  from  the 
Council  and  the  Departments.^  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  the  same  day  a  valuable  Report  on  the  Berne 
International  Copyright  Conference  of  1883,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael.  This  Report  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendices  to  this  volume.' 

Passing  now  to  a  review  of  the  year  1888,  the  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Association  for  the  amendment  and  con- 
solidation of  the  law  of  Copyright  in  works  of  Fine  Art 

>  See  Appendix  A.  '  See  Appendix  B. 
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aad  in  Photograplis  was  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  session,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  M.P.  It  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  April  11, 
and  on  May  24  the  next  stage  was  reached  and  the  Bill 
passed  the  second  readiug.  It  was  then  put  down  for  com- 
mittee, but,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business, 
the  order  was  subsequently  discharged,  and  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  Bill  was  again  read  a  second  time ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  some  future  time  still  greater  progress  may  be 
made. 

The  subject  of  Criminal  Appeal  has  been  discussed  on 
Tarious  occasions  by  the  Association,  and  especially  in  March 
1878,  when  a  committee  of  the  Association  reported  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  of  criminal  appeal.  The  main  features  of  that 
scheme  were  embodied  in  the  Bill  before  Parliament  last 
year.  The  details  of  the  Bill  were  considered  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  who,  while 
approving  generally  of  the  measure,  suggested  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject.    The  Bill  was,  however,  withdrawn. 

Two  important  Conferences  were  held  by  the  Association 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year.  A  resolution  having 
been  passed  in  the  Education  Department  at  the  Nottingham 
Congress,  recommending  the  Council  to  *  consider  the  state 
of  education  in  industrial  and  workhouse  schools,  with  a  view 
of  collecting  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  securing  the 
same  rights  of  control  and  inspection  as  are  applied  to  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the  country,'  the  Council  re- 
ferred the  subject  to  the  Standing  Committee,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  to  make  full  inquiry,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  they  might  deem  best.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this 
Committee  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: — 

1.  That  the  whole  subject  of  certified  Industrial  Schools 
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having  been  referred  to  a  Eojal  Commission,  any  evidence 
on  that  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  the  Nottingham 
resolution  refers  should  be  tendered  to  that  Commission. 

2.  That  any  inquiry  into  education  in  workhouse  schools 
should  rest  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  suggested  in  the 
said  resolution,  and  should  consider  the  whole  question  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  up  and  educating  pauper  chil- 
dren; and  that  this  Committee  suggest  that  on  this  subject 
there  should  be  held  a  special  Conference,  to  which  persons 
with  the  largest  practical  experience  in  that  work  should  be 
invited;  that  thus  an  opportunity  might  be  given  for  a  public 
discussion  of  the  whole  question. 

A  largely  attended  Conference  of  those  specially  inte- 
rested in  this  important  subject  was  accordingly  held,  under 
the  auspices  and  management  of  the  Association,  in  March 
1883.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  with  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  dispassionately  describing  the 
various  systems  in  operation,  the  subsequent  discussions 
being  opened  by  selected  speakers  specially  conversant  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject.  The  Conference,  which 
was  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  March  1 
and  2,  was  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare,  who,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  took  a  special  interest  in  our  proceedings, 
and  whose  summing  up  of  the  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  placed  on  record  an  admirable  precis  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  different  speakers  in  favour  of  different 
systems. 

The  second  Conference  was  held  in  July  last,  and  was 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  important 
questions  of  Hospital  Administration  and  Management. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association  was  in  effect  a 
continuance  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Council  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  should 
obtain  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  such  reforms  as 
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miglit  appear  desirable.  The  subject  had  been  put  down  for 
special  discussion  at  our  meeting  at  Nottingham  in  1882, 
when,  after  an  exhaustive  paper  bj  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  the  Council  to  continue  their  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  inquiry.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Council  convened  a  Conference  on  the  whole  subject 
of  hospital  administration,  a  special  fund  being  raised  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses.  The  meeting  lasted  two  days, 
and  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  on  the  first  day, 
and  of  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell  on  the  second.  Invitations 
were  issued  to  nearly  every  hospital,  dispensary,  and  con- 
valescent institution  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chairmen 
of  several  hospitals  were  specially  communicated  with 
in  regard  to  various  parts  of  the  programme,  which  was 
arranged  under  distinct  headings.  The  Conference  was  well 
attended,  and  the  proceedings  came  appropriately  to  an  end 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  hospital  managers 
with  instructions  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  combined  action  among  hospitals,  and  to  decide  as  to 
future  Conferences. 

This  Committee  was  subsequently  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  several  new  members;  and,  as  the  result  of  a 
widespread  preliminary  inquiry  instituted  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  constitution  of  a  proposed  Hospitals  Associa- 
tion was  prepared,  and  finally  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  on  February  1,  1884. 

That  there  exists  a  want  for  the  establishment  of  such 
^association  few  will  now  be  disposed  to  deny.  The  sugges- 
tion that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  together  those 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  our  hospitals  and  other 
^stitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  is  one  that  has  frequently 
^n  made  in  recent  years.     It  is  fully  expected  that  an 
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organisation  of  the  kind  now  contemplated  will  not  only 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  hospital 
administration  and  management,  and  accumulate  facts  and 
statistics,  but  by  leading  to  concerted  action  amongst  mana- 
gers it  will  also  initiate  reforms  where  these  may  be  found 
to  be  desirable. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  public  discussions  of  questions 
affecting  the  administration,  management,  and  construction 
of  hospitals  was  taken  by  the  Association  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1858,  when,  at  our  Liverpool  meeting.  Miss  Nightingale 
contributed  a  most  valuable  paper  ^  On  the  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion of  Hospitals,  and  on  the  Defects  in  the  Construction  of 
Hospital  Wards.'  This  was  afterwards,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  printed  separately,  and  copies  were  forwarded  to 
every  hospital  in  the  United  Elingdom.  Again,  at  the  London 
meeting,  held  in  1862,  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  James  Turle 
and  Dr.  W.  O.  Markham  *  On  the  Proper  Situations  for  our 
Metropolitan  Hospitals,  and  on  Abuses  attaching  to  the 
&.dministration  of  London  Hospitals.'  And  again,  at  the 
Birmingham  meeting  in  1868,  seven  papers  on  hospital 
reform  were  contributed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Matthews,  Dr.  Monckton,  Dr.  Horace  Dobell,  Dr.  Leslie,  Dr. 
Ogle,  and  Dr.  Hawkesley.  These  were  followed  by  a  long 
and  animated  discussion,  ably  summed  up  by  the  President^ 
Dr.  Eumsey,  which,  as  far  as  the  subjects  and  the  method  of 
handling  them  were  concerned,  might  have  taken  place  but 
yesterday.  The  controversy  as  to  sites,  construction,  out- 
patient relief,  self-provision  of  medical  aid,  financial  condi- 
tions, and  even  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  of 
Liquiry,  was  apparently  as  keen  fifteen  years  ago  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  The  report  of  the  discussion  is  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  as  showing  how  great  have  been 
the  zeal  and  constancy  of  effort  exhibited  by  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  improved  system,  and  how 
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little   progress  in  the  path  of  reform  has  yet  been  really 
made. 

An  animated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  notification 
of  infectious  diseases  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Mr* 
Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Dr.  Littlejohn  at  the  Nottingham  Con- 
gress, and  a  resolution  affirming  the  desirableness  of  passing 
a  general  enactment  for  their  compulsory  notification  having 
been  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  the  Council  ordered  that 
a  petition  should  in  due  course  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  for  three  years  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.^  The  Bill  was 
presented  to  the  House  and  read  for  the  first  time  on 
February  21  in  last  year.  The  next  stage  was  reached  on 
Wednesday,  June  27,  but,  in  consequence  of  special  attrac- 
tions elsewhere,  a  thin  House  was  counted  out  shortly 
after  the  speech  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  by  Mr. 
Hastings.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  carrying  the  measure  to  a  further 
stage,  Mr.  Hastings  subsequently  withdrew  the  Bill. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (the  Right 
Hon.  Sir   Charles  W.  Dilke,    Bart.,  M.P.)  had   previously 
received,  on   March  12,  a  deputation  from  the  Council  in 
support  of  legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  Bill  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  *to  provide  for  the  better  notifi- 
cation of  infectious  diseases.'     The  following  members  of 
the  Council  attended :  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. ;  Dr. 
Farquharson,  M.P. ;   Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  M.P. ;  Dr.  Brown- 
ing; Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Child  ;  Mr.  WiUiam  Clode;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins ;  Mr.  S.  Leigh  Gregson ;   Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton ; 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E. ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C. ;  Mr. 
F.  6.  P.  Neison ;  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell ;  Dr.  Seaton ;  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Watherston,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  CliflGord 
Smith.     Mr.  Hastings  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  an 
engagement  in    the    country  from   being   present.     There 

'  See  Sessional  Proceedings^  toI.  xvi.  p.  183. 
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were  also  present  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
T.  B.  Buchanan,  M.P.  Invitations  had  also  been  issued  to 
the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  Sanitary  Authorities,  request- 
ing them  to  send  representatives  to  the  deputation,  but  the 
time  for  posting  notices  having  been  very  limited,  a  few 
only  were  able  to  respond.  Among  those  joining  the 
Council  were  the  following :  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield  (Medical 
OflScer  of  Health  for  Kensington),  Dr.  E.  Gwynn  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Hampstead),  Mr.  S.  K.  Lovett  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Giles's),  Mr.  W.  E.  Scrivener 
(Westminster),  and  Mr.  William  Wagg  (Mile  End  Old 
Town).  The  deputation  was  introduced  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
(with  whom  were  Mr.  Hibbert,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  and  Dr.  Bridges)  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
the  subsequent  speakers  were  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Powell,  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  Dr.  Dudfield,  and 
Dr.  Seaton.  The  President,  in  his  reply,  intimated  that 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  with  them  as  to  the 
advantageous  nature  of  the  compulsory  powers,  where 
possessed,  and  that  Government  would  be  disposed  to  agree 
to  general  legislation  to  facilitate  the  application  of  such 
powers  by  local  authorities,  without  the  necessity  of 
their  applying  for  a  local  Act.  The  Government  were  not, 
however,  prepared  to  give  their  full  assent  to  the  entire  Bill, 
although  they  would  be  ready  to  give  their  support  to  a 
provisipn  making  it  optional  on  the  part  of  localities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  powers  of  notification. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  July  24  last,  after 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business,  Mr.  Hastings 
announced  that,  as  his  occupation  of  the  presidency  of  that 
body  would  expire  that  day,  he  desired  to  intimate  to  the 
Council  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  be  again  re-elected  to  the 
office — an  office  which  by  their  favour  he  had  held  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  in  1868.  The  great 
pressure  of  many  other  engagements,  including  his  Parlia- 
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mentary  duties,  which  necessarily  absorbed  so  much  of  his 
time  and  attention,  made  him  veiy  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  now  adequately  discharge  the  obligations 
incumbent  upon  the  holder  of  the  office  of  President  of 
Council.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  assured  the  members 
present  that  his  retirement  would  in  no  way  diminish  the  deep 
interest  he  had  always  felt  in  the  great  objects  the  Associa- 
tion was  intended  to  promote,  and  that  he  should  always 
strive  to  his  utmost  to  advance  its  truest  interests.  The 
announcement  of  his  intended  withdrawal  was  received 
with  general  and  heartfelt  regret ;  and  on  the  motion  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C,  seconded  by  Dr.  Waddi- 
love,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Dodds,  M.P.,  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation : — 

That  the  Council  learn  with  great  regret  that  Mr.  Hastings  desires 
to  be  relieved  from  his  position  as  their  president,  afler  fifleen  years' 
tenure  of  that  office  in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  and 
tender  to  Mr.  Hastings  an  expression  of  their  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  services  rendered  during  so  long  a  period — services  which  have 
proved  of  so  much  value  to  the  Association  and  to  the  public. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  a 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  term  for  which  it  should  be 
imderstood  future  Presidents  of  Council  should  hold  office. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  at  the  next  annual  business 
meeting  of  members  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  Eule  IX. 
a  proviso  that  in  the  future  no  person  shall  be  elected 
President  of  Council  for  a  third  year  continuously.     The 
Committee  at  the  same  meeting  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Sir  Bichard  Temple  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Council.     With  this  request  Sir 
Bichard  has  since  complied. 

A  statement  of  accounts  for  the  financial  year  ending 
'nne  1883  is  annexed. 

The  Council    have  to  record,   with    great  regret,  the 
deaths    of   the     following   members     of    the    Association 
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since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  '  Transactions : '  Lord 
Overstone,  Sir  George  Amey,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bart.,  Sir 
F.  S.  Eeilly,  Q.C.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee,  M. 
Ainslie,  Louis  Borchardt,  M.D.,  C.  L.  Clare,  Robert  EUiotti, 
M.D.,  William  Farr,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  W.  D. 
Henderson,  H.  J.  Leppoc,  G.  A.  Martin,  Colonel  J.  R. 
Oldfield,  Major-General  H.  T.  D.  Scott,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  and 
Alexander  Patrick  Stewart,  M.D.  Dr.  Farr  was  one  of 
those  present  at  the  private  meeting  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  in  1857,  when  the  Association 
was  formed,  and  at  the  Manchester  Congress  in  1866  he 
was  President  of  our  Health  Department.  He  took  for 
many  years  a  practical  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  in  1879-1880,  when  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  Report  on  the  then  forthcoming 
Census,  Dr.  Farr  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  gave  to  the 
Committee  valuable  advice.  Dr.  Stewart  was  likewise  an 
old  member  of  the  Association,  and  for  many  years  an 
assiduous  and  most  usefol  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Health.  He  was  also  for  some  time  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  this  Association  and 
the  British  Medical  Association  on  State  Medicine. 

The  next  annual  Congress  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  Birmingham,  from  September  17  to  24. 

The  present  volume  has  been  edited  by  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  Departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

J.  L.  Clifford-Smith, 

Secretary. 

February  2, 1884. 
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Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.L,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


rpHE  subject  of  my  address  is   the  application  of  social 
X     science  to  the  British  Empire  abroad.     To  help  us  in 
raising  our  thoughts  towards  the  height  of  a  great  argument, 
let  some  leading  facts  be  called  to  our  recollection.     The 
area  of  this  empire,  at  home  and  abroad,  more  than  8  millions 
of  square  miles,  may  fail  to  convey  a  definite  idea ;  but  the 
total  of  the  population  is  instantly  snggestive,  as  it  amounts 
to  315  millions  of  souls.     This  population,  too,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of   2^   millions   annually ;   in  other  words,  by 
25  millions  every  decade^vor  50  millions  in  every  twenty 
years.     The  total  revenue  amounts  to  1 70  millions  sterling 
yearly,  and  the  external  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with   all  its   colonies  or  dependencies  together,  to  nearly 
1,000    millions    sterling    in    annual    value.      These    facts 
stow   the  empire  to  be  the  greatest  and  richest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     It  may  also  prove  to  be  nearly  the 
most  numerously  peopled  empire  as  well ;  at  all  events,  the 
number   of   its   people   is   enormous.      Out  of  that   popu- 
lation, about  33  millions,   equal  to  one-tenth,   are   in   the 
United  Kingdom,  and  therefore  fall  directly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  social  science,  as  we,  subject  to  correction,  understand 
the  term.     The  remainder  are  either  colonies,  who,  though 
giant  offspring,  may  yet  look  to  the  mother  country  for  some 
?uiding  example  ;  or  else  alien  though  loyal  races,  whom  the 
British  Sovereign  has  taken  under  parental  protection  in  three 
ont  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  our  point  of  view, 
then,  each  one  at  home  who  succeeds  in  improving,  or  neglects 
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to  improve,  himself,  will  influence,  for  progress  or  for  stagna- 
tion, nine  other  persons  his  fellow-subjects  abroad ;  every  re- 
sult which  we  realise  in  the  United  Kingdom  maybe  ultimately 
multiplied  nine  times  in  the  foreign  empire ;  and  if  we  were 
to  be  nationally  listless  or  inefficient  here,  then  a  similar 
listlessness  and  inefficiency  would  settle  there  among  vast 
nationalities  in  scattered  regions.  Surely  this  consideration 
will  help  us  to  gauge  the  weight  of  our  responsibilities 
under  Providence,  the  grandeur  of  our  opportunities,  on 
behalf  of  ourselves,  as  forming  a  mighty  nation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  other  nations  that  are  politically  connected  with 
us.  Besides  those  colonies  that  are  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  for  whom  we  feel  as  for  ourselves,  there  are  the 
almost  countless  tribes  among  whom  the  poorest,  the  most 
abject,  has  a  bodily  frame  to  be  sustained,  a  mind  to  be  en- 
lightened, and  a  spirit  to  be  moved.  Thus  regarded,  the 
sphere  of  our  study  is  indefinitely  widened,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  scope  becomes  enlarged  to  an  extent  almost 
indescribable. 

In  many  parts  of  this  foreign  empire  the  British  Govern- 
ment leads  up  by  its  good  administration  towards  the  very 
results  at  which  our  Association,  in  common  with  many  other 
associations,  is  aiming.  But  the  administrative  successes  ot 
the  Government  alone  will  not  suffice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  State  should  secure  external  peace  and  internal 
order,  should  guard  property  and  ensure  to  every  man  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  should  develop  trade  and  promote 
material  improvement,  should  enact  laws  and  provide  a 
trustworthy  judiciary,  should  diffuse  a  sound  education  and 
encourage  physical  science — all  which  things  are  done  well  on 
a  vast  scale.  We  all  feel  that  something  more  is  impera- 
tively needed.  That  something,  then,  is  to  be  supplied  by 
those  studies  to  which  the  Association  gives  the  name  of 
Social  Science,  and  to  which  other  names  have  been,  or  may 
yet  be,  given. 

We  shall  immediately  find  that  all  the  social  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  at  home  are,  with  hardly  any 
exception,  pertinent  or  applicable  to  the  foreign  empire,  and 
that  some  additional  questions  belonging  to  our  subject  have 
arisen  abroad. 

When  recapitulating  the  subjects  on  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  spoken  or  written  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  shall  not  presume  to  claim  for  it  any  undue  share 
in  the  credit  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  to  which  it 
has   contributed  advocacy.     We  duly  remember  that  the 
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force  of  events  and  the  growth  of  opinion  have  helped  to  con- 
fer these  benefits  on  society ;  and  that  other  associations 
besides  ours  have  applied  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of 
progress.  But  we  can  never  forget  the  great  names  that 
have  belonged  to  our  annals,  and  we  are  content  humbly 
to  follow  where  Brougham,  Russell,  and  Shaftesbury  have 
pointed  the  way. 

The  aim  of  our  study  (by  whatsoever  name  it  should  be 
called)  is  to  render  mankind  not  only  prosperous  materially, 
but  also  happy  and  wise,  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
an  organised  community.  Though  we  may  have  faith  that 
there  is  a  Light  that  can  irradiate  even  the  darkest  prison- 
house,  still  for  the  most  part  we  know  that  happiness  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  attained  without  a  reasonable  degree  of 
physical  comfort.  It  is  practically  vain  to  inculcate  morality 
upon  those  who  are  huddled  together  in  squalid  tenements. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  proficiency  from  half-famished 
scholars  whose  brain-power  is  enfeebled  by  hunger.  The 
standard  of  physical  comfort,  then,  has  always  been  kept 
before  the  student's  mind,  and  may  constitute  the  primary 
division  of  my  address. 

Herein  the  foremost  topic  has  been  the  improvement  of 
dwellings.     For  this  object  something  is  being  attempted  at 
home,  though  we  are  saddened  by  the  thought  of  how  much 
remains  to  be  done.     Now,  in  India  or  in  Egypt  the  self- 
same need   presents  itself  to  philanthropists.     Amidst  the 
villages  the  peasants  pen  up  the  cattle  inside  the  dwelling- 
liouses.     Amidst  the  largest  cities  the  artisans  are  crowded 
together  in  the  compartments  of  houses  many  stories  high, 
wherein  to  all  the  miseries  which  exist  in  these  cool  latitudes 
there  are  added  the  heat  and  malaria  of  the  tropics.  The  dwell- 
itisrs  of  the  poorest  classes,  close  to  the  centres  of  civilisation, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  often  exemplify  terribly  the 
Eastern  proverb,  tliat  the  darkness  is  deepest  right  under- 
iieath  the  candle !     In  the  colonies,  again,  we  hear  that  while 
the  settler  dwells  in  the  comparative  discomfort  of  draughty 
^^%  with  chinks  that   admit   the    outer    air,  he  remains 
healthy.     But  when  the  squatter  population  begins  to  con- 
S^^te  into  Villages,  and  cottages  of  another  sort  are  built, 
then  typhus  and  zymotic  disease  appear. 

Again,  the  quality  of  food  supply  is  a  matter  with  which 
0^'  studies  are  rightly  concerned  at  home,  and  this  object  is 
J^most,  though  not  quite,  equally  important  abroad.  Ke- 
spocting  adulteration  of  food,  there  is  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion in    the   thinly    peopled    and    abundantly  productive 
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colonies  as  in  a  densely  peopled  island  like  Great  Britain.  In 
the  East  the  natives  have  not  yet  acquired  much  proficiency 
in  that  dark  science,  though  they  might  prove  but  tod  teach- 
able if  once  this  black  art  were  to  gain  ground  at  home.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion  when  a  malignant  disease  broke 
out  in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  the  native  contractor  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  shipping  was  found  to  have  adul- 
terated the  pure  liquid  from  the  waterworks  with  some 
impure  fluid  from  the  river  !  Still,  irrespective  of  what  may 
be  termed  artificial  evil,  imagine  the  natural  evil  to  which 
articles  of  food  or  drink  are  liable  in  the  tropics — such  as 
the  exposure  of  meat  in  the  burning  heat  of  an  Oriental 
city,  or  the  fish  in  coast  districts  where  fish  is  extensively 
cured,  and  where  the  curing  is  but  too  often  imperfect !  If 
the  pure  and  wholesome  quality  of  food  for  the  masses  of 
humanity  congregated  in  the  British  metropolis  is  a  theme 
for  study,  equally  must  this  be  the  case  for  a  city  like 
Bombay,  where  700,000  people  are  compressed  into  a  little 
island  situated  at  some  dista,nce  from  the  main  sources  of 
sustenance.  Again,  the  subtle  conveyance  of  poison  through 
the  medium  of  milk  causes  solicitude  here.  But  the  danger 
is  even  more  active  and  urgent  in  the  East,  where,  from  the 
habits  of  the  milkmen,  the  milk  is  but  too  frequently  affected 
by  poisonous  ingredients.  If  time  permitted  I.  could  give 
signal  instances  of  valuable  lives  being  lost  fix)m  milk- 
poisoning,  not  by  any  evil  design,  but  simply  through  reck- 
less ignorance. 

The  purification  of  water  for  drinking  and  for  bathing 
has  always  been  among  the  objects  of  our  studies,  and  some 
benefit  has  accrued  from  persistent  advocacy.  There  is  dread 
lest  impurity  in  this  element  should  produce  untold  evils  in 
the  United  Kingdom;    but  we  know  that  in  India  it  has 
produced  more  physical  mischief  than  any  cause  whatsoever^ 
and  perhaps  as  much  mischief  as  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether could  produce^     In   the   capital   cities,   the  ludiaTB 
Government  and  people   in  combination  have  constructed 
waterworks   very  much   after  the  scientific   models   estate- 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  instance  with    ^ 
marked  benefit  to  the  public  health.  In  the  lesser  towns  of  tl*^ 
interior  waterworks  have  been  or  are  being  built ;  in  eve»^ 
case  some  local  diseases,  believed  in  ignorance  to  be  unavoi^i' 
ably  endemic  to  the  locality,  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  StiH^ 
among  the  villages  of  vast  territories,  some  have  water  froSJO. 
running  streams  and  others  have  not.  Those  which  are  thti^ 
destitutie  add  to  the  natural  difficulty  by  recklessly  defilin^T 
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wliat  little  water  they  have.  Time  does  not  admit  of  my 
adducing  instances  of  the  epidemics  traceable  to  the  state  of 
the  water,  when  the  scanty  tanks  and  wells  had  been  reduced 
to  their  dregs.  We  see  at  home  illustrations  of  wells  being 
poisoned  from  sewage.  I  remember  a  case  in  the  East  where 
a  large  garrison  of  European  troops  was  decimated  and  dis- 
organised by  cholera,  which,  after  inquiry,  was  attributed  to 
percolation  from  cesspools  through  the  solid  ground  iuto  the 
drinking-wells.  In  times  of  famine,  mortality  has  occurred, 
not  only  from  the  withering  of  crops,  but  also  from  the 
drying  up  of  the  drinking-water.  The  State  might  convey 
food  for  famishing  multitudes,  but  d  iuld  not  bring  water  for 
thirsty  millions.  Much  of  this  evil  is  preventible  by  water 
supply  provided  during  years  of  plenty,  and  here  is  a  field 
abroad  for  that  engineering  science  which  has  wrought 
wonders  at  home. 

It  were  almost  superfluous  to  call  to  remembrance  the 
successful  eflbrts  put  forth  at  home  respecting  sanitation, 
drainage,  and  sewage.  We  have  but  lately  beheld  the  terrible 
example  afibrded  by  the  cholera  in  Egypt.   If  this  fell  foe  be 
generated  somewhere  else  than   in  the  localities   actually 
attacked,  and  be,  as  it  were,  floating  in  the  air,  still  its 
attack   is   generally,  though   not   invariably,  attracted   by 
insanitation  or  averted  by  sanitation.   The  angel  of  death  is, 
80  to  speak,  hovering  over  a  doomed  land,  and  he  descends 
on  those  spots  which  are  the  foulest.    We  can  imagine  what 
the  physical  surroundings  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  cholera- 
stricken  places  must  have  been,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
like  conditions  in  other  countries  of  the  East.     In  India  the 
capital  cities  have  drainage  works  constructed  in  the  manner 
>i^hich  has  approved  itself  to  engineers  at  home,  whereon 
some  millions  sterling  have  from  tirst  to  last  been  expended, 
to  the   marked  diminution  (among    other  things),  indeed 
almost    to    the   prevention,   of    epidemic   cholera — though 
sporadic  cholera  still  appears  sometimes.     Drainage  works 
Q-re  also  undertaken  in  all  the  lesser  towns  of  the  interior. 
But  the  faults  of  sanitation,  still  remaining  in  the  great 
cities  and  the  lesser  towns,  are  legion  ;  while  the  conduct  of 
the  rural  people  in  most  of  the  villages  in  the  matter  of 
sewage  is  so  culpably  fatuous  as  to  be  incredible  to  any  save 
those  who   have  witnessed  it.     Some  attempt  is  made  to 
diffuse  a  smattering  of  sanitary  science  among  the  rustics, 
hut  it  is  uphill  work  to  reclaim  a  population  from  the  habits  of 
centuries.  If  anything  could  aggravate  the  regret  with  which 
^his  disposition  of  the  people  must  be  regarded,  it  would  be 
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the  thought  that  the  utilisation  of  sewage  even  in  the 
smallest  quantities  is  peculiarly  needed  for  Indian  agricul- 
ture, which  ordinarily  is  very  deficient  in  manure.  Though 
much  is  attempted  in  this  matter  at  some  central  places, 
yet  in  the  country  generally,  quantities  of  sewage,  which 
might  have  fertilised  the  fields,  are  left  to  breed  poison  for 
man. 

As  the  proportion  of  the  urban  population  to  the  whole 
people  increases,   and  as  the   congregation   of  inhabitants 
into  dense  masses  proceeds  apace,  there  is  no  profession 
more  vitally   important  than  that  of  sanitary  engineering. 
This  profession  at  home  has  attained  a  considerable  growth, 
and  will  thus  afford  the  means  of  forming  similar  professions 
abroad.     But  still  the  faults  in  domestic  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic sanitation  here  are  sometimes  appalling,  and  cause  new 
evils  even  worse  than  that  which  the  arrangement  was  in- 
tended to  obviate.     How  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
abroad  !  in  the  rising  colonies,  where  towns  spring  up  with 
startling  rapidity  before  proper  arrangements  can  be  made ; 
in  the  East,  where  the  work  has  to  be  done  through  native 
agency  under  novel  conditions  that  breed  mischief  with  per- 
plexing effect.     Already  in  the  East  the  fear  that  sanitation, 
while  averting  some  familiar  diseases,  is  actually  producing^ 
typhoid  sickness,  gives  rise  to  a  prejudice  among  the  nativeat- 
against  Western    sanitation.       Nothing  but  a  more  rigi 
attention  to  sanitary  engineering  can  set   this   right.     S 
frequent  are  the  sanitary  faults  of  new-built  houses  in  urba 
localities   at  home,  that   some  authorities  recommend   th( 
professional  inspection  of  every  new  house  before  it  is  occu 
pied,  and  private  companies  are  formed  for  this  purpos 
This  must  be  equally  wanted  in  the  colonies,  and  assured! 
it  is  needed  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  East. 

The  preparation  of  those  vital  statistics,  which  are  ess^r 
tial  to  good  administration,  is  doubtless  accomplished  we 
in  the  United  Kuigdom,  perhaps  in  the  colonies  also ;  an  ^^ 
the  difference  in  the  death-rate  between  town  and  country 
tells  a  terrible  tale  of  the  physical  ills  which  humanity  J-' 
brings  on  itself  by  the  conditions  of  social  existence,  t  ^ 
the  East,  however,  this  work  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  i*^^ 
infancy.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  birtli^^j 
of  disease  and  death,  for  so  vast  a  population ;  and  as  y^^ 
they  are  but  partially  ascertained,  though  progress  towarc^^ 
ascertainment  is  being  gradually  made.  For  the  princip^ 
centres,  and  for  some  selected  districts  in  the  interior,  t\^^ 
facts  are  known,  and  they  reveal  death-rates  that  are  always 
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hipfher  than  those  of  Europe,  and  are  sometimes  miserably 
high. 

Hospital  management  at  home  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  this  Association  has  been  constantly  directed, 
and  at  its  instance  a  conference  of  hospital  authorities  has 
recently  assembled,  whose  deliberations  will  doubtless  prove 
fruitful  in  results.  This  subject  is  of  at  least  equal  importance 
in  the  East,  where  the  founding  of  hospitals,  and  the  open- 
ing of  provident  and  charitable  dispensaries,  are  regarded  by 
Asiatics  as  among  the  fairest  features  of  British  rule.  If  at 
home  errors  in  management  arise,  and  peculiar  diseases  are 
generated  within  the  very  walls  of  these  institutions,  how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  the  East, where  to  inherent 
difficulties  are  superadded  the  tropical  conditions  and  the 
habits  of  an  Oriental  people  !  I  remember  a  case  where  an 
Eastern  hospital,  superbly  constructed  with  a  generous  outlay, 
was  plagued  with  gangrene  and  erysipelas  manifestly  pro- 
duced within  its  precincts.  At  length  inquiry  revealed  the 
proximity  of  certain  underground  drains.  On  the  drainage 
being  rectified  the  hospital  recovered,  and  we  all  realised 
the  scientific  dictum,  *  Cessante  causa^  cessat  et  effechcs,^ 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  the  Eastern 
nationalities  must  be  brought  under  sanitary  education. 
Unless  they  learn  how  to  save  themselves,  and  become  im- 
bued with  a  desire  to  practise  what  they  learn,  the  utmost 
eflFort  of  the  State  for  saving  them  will  fail.  Therefore 
sanitation  must  form  a  prominent  branch  in  the  national 
instruction,  sanitary  primers  must  be  used  in  the  schools, 
sanitary  regulations  elaborated  by  the  native  municipalities, 
and  sanitary  treatises  circulated,  so  practical  that  he  who 
runs  may  understand  them. 

Next  after   physical  health  and  comfort,  social  science 
concerns  itself  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
In  the  general  question  relating  to  wealth,  Free  Trade  and 
that  which  is  termed   Fair   Trade  are   comprised.      These 
matters   are   of  peculiar   interest   and    importance   to   the 
colonies,  and  have  been  frequently  discussed  by  our  Asso- 
ciation, though  they  are  fully  dealt  with  by  other  associations 
whose  work  is  more  specialised  than  ours.    Wo  know  that  as 
J^gards  the  question  of  protection  the*'^  is  but  one  answer 
that  can  be  given  by  economic  science. 

But  in  reference  to  material  well-being  there  is  the 
subject  of  the  land.  The  study  of  that  has  always  been 
regarded  by  this  Association  as  specially  within  its  province. 
Important  as  landed  affairs  are  everywhere,  to  no  part  of 
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the  world  are  they  more  important  than  to  the   British 
Empire  abroad. 

We  see  the  new  doctrine  propounded  in  some,  though 
perhaps  a  very   few,  quarters,  in  hostility  to  the  existing 
property  in  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     In  that  view 
the  natural  origin  of  landed  property  seems  to  be  overlooked. 
In  an  Oriental  nation  the  land  belongs  to  him  who  first  re- 
claimed it,  and  <o  his  heirs  or  assigns.     The  right  thus 
originating  in  labour,  industry,  and  enterprise,  descends  by 
inheritance  throughout  the  East.     A  man  then  has  power  to 
sell  or  mortgage  that  which  he  or  his  forefather  has  rendered 
valuable,  and  in  regard  to  mortgage  such  power  is  commonly 
exercised.    In  the  course  of  time  small  properties  will  be  thus 
transferred  by  needy  owners  to  others,  and  so  large  pro- 
perties arise.     Here,  then,  are  an  origination  and  a  devolu- 
tion,  both  most  legitimate,  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  re- 
volutionary ideas  respecting  property  which  are  sometimes 
put  forth.     They  are  by  themselves  adequate  to  account  for 
landed  property  as   it  exists   in   civilised    countries,   irre- 
spective of  the  political  means  by  which  such  property  has 
at  various  times  and  places  been  created.     In  the  East,  the 
people,  regarding  this  property  as  the  most  precious  of  their 
material  possessions,  have  often  seen  it  threatened  and  over- 
run by  armed  violence,  but  have  clung  to  it  with  unsurpass- 
able  pertinacity.      It  has  been  recognised   and  confirmed 
finally   in   all  the   regions   that  have   come  under  British 
sway.     The  legal  recognition  has  been  supported,  too,  with 
a  registration  of  titles  ofiicially  and  judicially  framed,  and 
amended  from  year  to  year.    This  registration,  in  reference 
to  its  vast  extent  and  its  accuracy  up  to  date,  is  the  finest 
that  Las  ever  been  framed  anywhere  ;  the  ('hinese  registra- 
tion may  be  as  extensive,  but  is  not  so  accurate.    The  matter 
is  now  being  considered  in  the  colonies,  and  much  valuable 
information  hereon  has  been  presented  to  this  Association  by 
colonial  authorities.     Eminent   among  these  is  Sir  Robert 
Torrens,  a  member  of  this  Association,  who  has  devised  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  for  Australia  a  regis- 
tration which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other  communities. 

In  some  Western  countries  we  hear  of  anxiety  respecting 
the  landless  classes,  the  millions  who  do  not  own  even  the 
smallest  area  of  land ;  in  others  we  learn  that  very  small 
proprietors,  who  have  nothing  but  land  to  live  on,  find  their 
livelihood  beset  more  and  more  with  distress.  In  the  East 
this  anxiety  has  not  heretofore  been  felt ;  the  most  important 
classes  are  landed,  and  not  landless,  and  men  can  live  on 
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petty  properties.  The  transfer  and  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
perty have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  British  rule,  and  that 
which,  despite  the  eflPbrts  of  social  science,  is  found  diflScult 
at  home  has  been  rendered  easy  abroad.  Thus  in  many 
Eastern  places  land  is  gradually  passing  from  the  feeble  and 
inefficient  to  those  who  possess  capital  and  intelligence. 

But  even  here  a  danger  lurks,  for  in  the  East  the  com- 
plete recognition  of  landed  property  under  British  rule  has 
afforded  a  title,  on  the  security  of  which  money  can  be  easily 
raised.  This  facility  has  encouraged  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors to  borrow  much  too  largely.  Thus  serious  trouble 
has  occasionally  arisen  and  may  yet  arise.  The  danger  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  British  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  may  in  future  be  mitigated  by  an  improvement  of  that 
law.  This  particular  law,  however  just  in  intention,  works 
very  badly,  although  in  theory  the  fault  may  be  hard  to 
define.  I  regret  that  time  does  not  allow  me  to  do  more 
than  to  mention  this  as  a  subject  wherein  the  Association 
may  fexert  its  influence  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India.  The  selfsame  difficulty,  too,  is  found  to  exist  in 
Egypt. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  troubles  which  have 

arisen  in  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  encumbered 

estates  are  well  known  in  parts  of  India,  and  the  Indian 

Btatute-book    has    but   too   many   instances   of   legislation 

in  this  direction. 

The  principle  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby 
landowners  can  be  lawfully  compelled  to  combine  for  exe- 
cuting improvements  affecting  their  neighbourhoods,  has 
^en  applied  to  the  Ea«t.  Indian  landlords  have  in  some 
remarkable  instances  been  thus  induced  to  coalesce  for 
Wking  off  inundations  or  reclaiming  swamps,  to  the  benefit 
of  their  own  estates  and  of  the  community. 

Besides  the  proprietary,  almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
tenancy  and  occupancy  is  to  be  found  m  the  East,  and  here 
is  a  field  of  study  for  this  Association.  For  large  classes  of 
tenants  occupancy  rights  have  been  legally  secured,  the 
power  of  transferring  the  tenancy  has  been  acknowledged, 
the  claim  to  compensation  for  improvement  has  been  affirmed. 
But  the  claim  can  hardly  arise,  because  practically  the  man 
^not  be  evicted,  and  in  event  of  dispute  his  rent  will  be 
jndicially  determined.  There  is,  however,  a  still  larger 
^^a«8  of  tenants-at-will,  whose  position,  though  much  bettei 
^owthan  formerly,  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  whose 
lote?okes  the  sympathy  of  philanthropists  in  England. 
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Emigration  from  India  to  the  West  Indies  and  other 
tropical  colonies  is  needed  not  only  for  the  colonial 
labour  market,  but  also  for  relieving  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  overcrowded  Indian  districts.  This  gives  birth  to 
urgent  questions  aflFecting  the  welfare  of  the  emigrants  as 
settlers,  and  the  interest  of  the  colonists  as  employers. 
Regarding  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants  on  their  long  sea 
voyages,  every  arrangement  is  made  through  a  protector 
appointed  by  the  Government.  Similarly,  encouragement  is 
given  to  emigration  from  one  part  of  India  to  another, 
especially  those  parts  where  new  industries,  such  as  the  cul- 
ture of  tea  and  coflFee,  are  being  developed  through  European 
enterprise. 

Time   does   not  admit  of  our   adverting  to  the  landed 
questions  which  arise  in  the  colonies,  and  of  which  many 
demand  a  consideration  guided  by  economic  science.       The 
importance  of  such  matters  may  be  imagined  from  a  single  - 
class  of  cases,  where  railway  companies  obtain  large  terri- 
torial concessions  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  line,  or  lines,  whicb^ 
lands  are  sold  to  great  land  companies  who  are  ultimately  to 
settle  colonists  thereon.     Other  examples  might  be  adduced;^ 
such  as  the  diflFerence  between  the  systems  of  leasing  and  o:^ 
free  ranging  in  the  cattle  ranches  of  North-west  America- 
and  the  project  for  storing' the  water  of  rivers  in  the  interio"* 
of  Australia. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  address,  I  would  say  ^ 
passing  word  on  forestry  and  the  preservation  of  forests,  ^ 
matter  which  deserves  the  study  of  this  Association  as  vitally 
concerning  the  material  welfare  of  India  and  of  the  colonie^s 
The  destruction  of  forests  has  caused  anxiety  in  India,  i":^ 
Cyprus,  in  South  Africa,  in  Canada,  in  the  West  Indices 
I  have  no  space  here  for  describing  the  great  departroei^^ 
of  forest  conservancy  in  India — adopted  too  late  for  tho^^ 
fine  forests  which  are  gone  irreparably,  but  still  in  time  fc  * 
.  save  those  which  remain — or  the  preservative  measurt^ 
which  are  being  adopted  in  the  colonies.  But  the  poir'^ 
which  I  would  press  upon  you  is  this,  that  the  destructi^^^ 
eflFects  from  which  we  have  narrowly  escaped — if,  indee^3 
we  have  altogether  escaped — are  due  to  the  fact  th^=*^ 
formerly  educated  people  did  not  suflSciently  think  upon  t1^ 
importance  of  forests,  not  only  for  the  national  wealth,  b^*^ 
also  for  the  tempering  of  the  climate  and  the  retention 
moisture  in  hot  countries.  Consequently  there  used  to 
much  ignorance  respecting  the  forests,  an  indiflFerence  '^ 
'  their  injuries,  and  a  too  facile  yielding  to  the  obstacles  whic?* 
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retarded  their  preservation.  Even  now  it  is  only  by  rousing 
public  attention  at  home,  by  discussions  in  our  Association 
and  other  associations,  that  persevering  energy  in  preserva- 
tion can  be  secured  abroad. 

Having  thus  considered  the  primary  subject  of  physical 
comfort  and  material  well-being,  we  pass  on  to  the  central 
subject  of  this  address,  namely,  mental  and  moral   train- 

Now,  this  Association  has  repeatedly  discussed  all  that 
relates  to  national  and  popular  education.     It  has  treated  of 
the  questions  whether   education  should  be  aflForded  to  the 
poor  gratuitously  by  the  State,  as  is  done  in  America,  or 
whether  some  payment  should  be  exacted  from  the  parents, 
as   in   the   United    Kingdom — whether   the   schools   under 
voluntary  organisation  are  preferable  to  schools  under  public 
management,  as  the  Board  schools — whether  the  system  of 
grante-in-aid  by  the  State  to  private  schools,  according  to 
the  method  known  as  payment  by  results,  is  to  be  encouraged. 
All  these  questions  are,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the 
colonies.     It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  they  have  all  arisen  in 
the    East.      In  the   two  most   populous  countries  of  Asia, 
namely,  China  and  India,  we  must  remember  that  while  the 
Chinese   Government  from  ancient  times  has    attended   to 
education  in  a  degree  never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country, 
the  various  native  Indian  governments,  with  few  exceptions, 
neglected  this  subject  utterly.  Even  the  British  Government 
hesitated  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  essay  the  task.  But 
within  the  present  generation  the  Government  has  grasped 
this  matter  with  its  wonted  vigour.     Consequently  all  the 
questions  above  mentioned,  and  other  kindred  questions,  have 
arisen  and  are  still  being  agitated  in  the  East.     It  is  there 
held  that  while  the  State  may  properly  defray  educational 
charges  for  direction  and  organisation,  and  contribute  at  the 
outset   something  towards   the    education    itself,   still   the 
parents   must  pay  all   they  possibly  can,  the   principle   of 
gratuitous  education  being  rejected,  and  that  the  State  con- 
tribution  should  take  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  private 
institutions.     The  policy  is  to  render  education  self-sustain- 
tag,  and  to  teach  the  parents  to  draw  upon  their  own  resources 
^ther  than  upon  the  public  taxes. 

To  this  important  principle  there  is  a  special  exception, 
^hich  has  been  advocated  by  this  Association,  and  has  been 
fully  admitted  in  the  East,  namely,  the  system  of  free 
^tolarships.  The  generous  idea,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
ftat  the  boy  of  genius,  springing  from  the  humblest  origin, 
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should  win,  by  competition  in  a  primary  school,  a  free 
scholarship  that  shall  maintain  him  in  a  school  of  the  next 
grade  above,  where  he  may  win  another  scholarship  to 
maintain  him  in  a  superior  school,  and  so  on  till  he  reaches 
one  of  the  universities,  where,  again,  he  may  win  the  highest 
academic  honours,  which  finally  may  prove  the  passport  to 
success  in  any  of  the  great  professions.  This  idea  has  also 
found  the  strongest  possible  expression  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  equally  current  in  the  East ;  and  every  Asiatic  subject 
of  the  British  Crown  has  the  selfsame  chance  proflfered  to 
him — a  beneficent  chance  of  which  the  very  humblest  are 
availing  themselves  to  the  happiest  extent. 

We  all  know  the  good  effect  at  home  of  the  compulsion, 
gently  and  indirectly  applied  to  parents  who  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  so  that  most  children  of  a  school- 
going  age  are  under  instruction  more  or  less.  The  gradual 
and  cautious  application  of  this  principle  is  wanted  in  the 
East,  where  only  a  portion  of  the  children  are  at  school,  and 
where  the  majority,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  authorities, 
stay  away. 

Among  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects  it  is  peculiEirly  neces- 
sary to  add  physical  science  to  the  instruction  already  given 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  to  diffuse  generally  a 
scientific  spirit.  In  this  respect  the  State  education  has 
heretofore  been  defective,  but,  despite  obstacles,  there  is  a 
resolute  attempt  being  made  to  remedy  this  defect. 

The  extension  of  technical  instruction  at  home  has  long 
been  advocated  by  this  Association.  In  common  with  others  we 
thankfully  note  the  progress  which  is  beginning  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  the  institution  founded  by  the  Livery 
Companies  of  London,  the  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's 
Hill,  and  the  technical  school  of  which  the  new  building  is 
shortly  to  be  opened  at  Huddersfield  under  royal  auspices — 
are  recent  examples.     Notwithstanding  the  apparent  back- 
wardness of    Great    Britain  in   this    respect   as  compared 
with  the  continent  of    Europe,   it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
amount  of  instruction   is   given  in   private  establishments 
which  never  appears  in  returns  or  reports,  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  technical  teaching  always  pertains  to  a  State  or  to 
a  public  corporation,  and  is  consequently  reported.     If  any 
one  were  to  prepare  from  private  information  an  account  o£^ 
all  the  technical  instruction  arranged  by  masters  and  by  firm» 
in  our  manufacturing  districts,  he  would  render  a  publico 
service.     Be   this   as   it   may,   there   is  no   doubt   that  in^ 
the   East   technical  education  is  a  crying  want,   which  i 
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as  yet  bat  partly  satisfied ;  except  in  medical  instruction, 
where  the  saccess  has  been  signal,  and  in  civil  engineering, 
where  success  is  beginning. 

Art-culture  has  always  been  advocated  by  this  Associa- 
tion as  a  fitting  crown  to  the  educational  system.  It  is 
naturally  much  needed  in  the  colonies,  young,  bustling,  pre- 
occupied communities,  where  no  classes  have  leisure.  It  has 
in  the  East  presented  problems  as  yet  unsolved.  The 
Asiatics  have  an  indigenous  art,  which,  though  not  scienti- 
fically directed,  is  yet,  in  genius,  in  perception,  and  in  senti- 
ment, peculiarly  their  own.  This  exceeding  merit  arises 
from  the  hereditary  character  of  Eastern  art,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  qualities  from  father  to  .son,  through  many 
generations  of  artists.  If  we  were  to  teach  our  art  to  the 
natives  exclusively,  they  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  their 
own,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  better  than  anything  that 
we  can  teach  them,  and  which  is  indeed  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  beautiful  possessions  of  the  human  race. 
Still  we  can  teach  them  one  thing,  which  through  all  the 
preceding  ages  they  have  never  learnt,  namely,  drawing 
objects  correctly,  whether  figures,  landscape,  or  architecture. 
Such  drawing  tends  to  rectify  some  of  their  mental  faults,  to 
intensify  their  powers  of  observation,  and  to  make  them 
understand  analytically  those  glories  of  nature  which  they 
love  so  well. 

From   mental   exercise  we  pass   on  to  the   still  more 
important  branch  of  moral  training.     This  is  a  matter  which 
daring  recent  years  even  up  to  the  present  moment  has  en- 
gaged, and  is  engaging,  the  anxious  attention  of  thoughtful 
and  earnest  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.     There  is  no  ap- 
prehension, on  this  head,  respecting  schools  under  private  or 
voluntary  organisation,  and  we  may  trust  that  there  will  be 
no  real  ground  for  such  apprehension  in  the  schools  under 
local  public  management,  as  the  Board  schools.    But  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  very  apprehension  has  arisen  in  the  East. 
Although  indigenous  education  used  certainly  to  be  defec- 
tive in  this  respect,  yet  the  natives  nowadays,  if  they  cared  to 
>peak  their   mind,   would   say   that   in   the  sc1m)o1s  under 
British  rule  sufficient  care  has  not  been  directly  pa,id  to  this 
JDatter.     They  would  admit  that  indirectly,  by  instruction  in 
^lie  literature,  the  history,  the   civilisation   of   the  West, 
Jnoch  moral  teaching  is  conveyed.     They  would,  indeed,  be 
^ot  unwillingly  compelled  to  such  admission  by  the  example 
of  good  conduct  and  improved  disposition  among  those  of 
4eir  countrymen  who  had  received  this  instruction.     They 
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would,  however,  wish  that  to  this  were  superadded  more  of 
dircictand  formal  instruction  in  ethics.  Nothing  would  more 
ti»nd  to  popularise  Western  education  in  the  East  than  a  con- 
viction in  the  Asiatic  mind  that  such  education  necessarily 
comprises  a  regular  course  of  moral  culture. 

But  moral  culture  extends  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  far 
beyond  the  schoolroom.  There  especially  is  it  conveyed  by 
the  entire  work  of  that  Western  civilisation  which  permeates 
the  action  of  the  State  in  legislation,  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  the  organisation  of  the  pubUc  service,  in  the 
adjudication  of  landed  tenures.  Above  all  is  it  communi- 
ciitod  by  the  example  of  those  Europeans  who  are  truly 
n»prt»8ontative  men,  a^nd  illustrate  by  their  life  andconversa- 
tion  the  blessing  oflFered  by  that  civilisation  of  which  they 
art)  the  harbingers. 

Wo  are  not  wanting  in  reverence  to  religion  when  we 
refrain  from  adverting  to  religious  considerations  respecting 
the  Kust  or  other  regions  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  social 
goionoo  has  always  regarded  these  considerations  to  be 
above  juul  beyond  its  sphere.  Happily  in  the  East,  as  even 
in  the  remotest  parta  of  the  earth,  the  Christian  missions 
huvo  done  and  are  doing,  with  entire  devotion,  that  which 
iHuild  not  properly  be  undertaken  by  the  State  or  by  any 
aomilar  organisation. 

IVforo  quitting  this  division  of  my  address  it  may  be 
appix^priato   for    me  to  say  a  word   on  female  education. 
AItho\)gh  no  question  regarding  what  at  home  are  termed 
*  women's  rights  *  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  East,  yet  the  posi- 
tion  of  Hindu  widows   claims  the   sympathy  of  the  lady 
nuMuU^ra  of  this  AssiHMntion.     The  legal  difficulty  is  indeed 
riMMOVtHl  n^s|HH*ting  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  yet  social 
pri'judiiv  is  stn^igt^r  than  law,  and  their  condition  is  gene- 
nillv  mis<mibli\  lu*  child-wives  are  often  widowed  in  child- 
h\HH)«     Still,  if  they  riMiuiin  unmarried  they  may  be  employed 
iM  mi^tn^^^'^  in  th^^  girls^  solux^ls  which  are  being  estab* 
H^htHl  in  ^uch  n\unWrs  a«  to  jn^rtoud  in  the  next  generation 
a    n^volutiou   which,   though    gentle,   will   afieet   Oriental 
{jKvioty  to  it«  foundations.     An  imj^txis  and  a  fitting  direc* 
tiou  can  W  iin)^TttHl  to  this  gmcious  movement  of  female 
^shu^tion  by  Uritish  hidics  at  home,  who  may  be  stirred  by 
tht^  d\3^ni*sion5k  on  this  subjtvt   to  pnxved  themselves — as 
Mary  v\iriHMUcr  ixtkhnwUhI    or  induce  other  ladies  to  pro- 
\>\si^  to  the  liist^  whcr*^  their  piv^^nce   may  diffuse  light 
aiuid^t  the  $i«s'huU\l  a)vuruuent$  of  their  Asiatic  sisters. 

I  haw  now  C\nup)cti\l  the  {xrtmary  and  the  central  divi- 
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sions  of  i>liis  address,  namely,  physical  comf orfc  and  material 
well-being,  then  mental  and  moral  training.  I  proceed 
thence  to  tiie  concluding  division,  namely,  social  organisation 
as  applicable  to  the  empire  abroad. 

This  concluding  division  manifestly  comprises  law  reform, 

the  advocacy  of  which  has  always  been  a  peculiar  province 

of  this  Association.   Most  of  the  legal  matters  in  the  United 

Kingdom  to  which  attention  has  thus  been  turned,  such  as 

commercial    regulations,    bankruptcy,    partnership,    juries, 

transfer  of  land  and  registration  of  titles,  charitable  trusts, 

law  reporting,  are  all  applicable  to  the  empire  abroad.    The 

European  jurists  and  legislators  in  the  East  have  laboured  in 

these  very  matters,  which  are  seldom  or  never  provided  for 

by  Asiatic  codes,  and  their  labours   have   been   essentially 

lightened  by  the  work  of  reformers  at  home.   The  projects  of 

digests   and   of  codification  which   have   been   strenuously 

advocated  at  home  with  but  an   imperfect  success,  have, 

partly  through  this  very  advocacy,  been  perfectly  carried 

into  effect  in  the  East.    Indeed,  enlightened,  comprehensive, 

and  searching  legislation,  well  digested,  consolidated,  and 

codified,   with  the   co-operation  of  eminent  jurists  in  the 

TJnited   Elingdom    and    practical  law-makers    abroad,   has 

become  a  leading  characteristic  of  British  rule  in  the  East, 

"until  to  every   section  of  that    vast   administration  both 

stability  and  continuity  have  been  legally  secured. 

In  the  colonies  the  law  reforms  projected  in  the  mother 
country  are  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  because  in  those 
regions  the  social  ground  is  less  cumbered  by  the  fragments  of 
legal  structures  that  have  become  dilapidated  or  have  crumbled 
into  ruins  from  disuse.  Thus  the  liearts  of  reformers  are 
more  often  cheered  by  progress  in  these  new  countries  than 
in  the  old  country.  Moreover,  those  young  communities 
have  at  their  disposal  experience  dearly  bought  elsewhere 
with  untold  trouble,  as  a  free  gift  to  them  from  the  past, 
and  have  no  antecedent  obstacles  to  hinder  them  in 
profiting  thereby.  From  them,  therefore,  reformers  at 
home  have  welcomed,  and  expect  yet  to  welcome,  novel 
SQggestions  in  many  branches  of  legislation. 

Bespecting  the  execution  of  the  law,  this  Association  has 
humanely  advocated  improvements  in  prison  discipline  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  fearlessly  grappled  with  the  moral 
questions  comprised  therein.  Now,  every  one  of  these 
multifarious  matters  concerns  the  colonies,  and  the  re- 
markable reports  transmitted  from  Victoria,  regarding  the 
prisons  there,  attest  the  colonial  ability  in  this  department. 
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would,  however,  wish  that  to  this  were  superadded  more  of 
direct  and  formal  instruction  in  ethics.  Nothing  would  more 
tend  to  popularise  Western  education  in  the  East  than  a  con- 
viction in  the  Asiatic  mind  that  such  education  necessarily 
comprises  a  regular  course  of  moral  culture. 

But  moral  culture  extends  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  far 
beyond  the  schoolroom.  There  especially  is  it  conveyed  by 
the  entire  work  of  that  Western  civilisation  which  permeates 
the  action  of  the  State  in  legislation,  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  the  organisation  of  the  pubUc  service,  in  the 
adjudication  of  landed  tenures.  Above  all  is  it  communi- 
cated by  the  example  of  those  Europeans  who  are  truly 
representative  men,  j^^nd  illustrate  by  their  life  and  conversa- 
tion the  blessing  oflFered  by  that  civilisation  of  which  they 
are  the  harbingers. 

We  are  not  wanting  in  reverence  to  religion  when  we 
refrain  from  adverting  to  religious  considerations  respecting 
the  East  or  other  regions  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  social 
science  has  always  regarded  these  considerations  to  be 
above  and  beyond  its  sphere.  Happily  in  the  East,  as  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  the  Christian  missions 
have  done  and  are  doing,  with  entire  devotion,  that  which 
could  not  properly  be  undertaken  by  the  State  or  by  any 
secular  organisation. 

Before  quitting  this  division  of  my  address  it  may  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  female  education. 
Although  no  question  regarding  what  at  home  are  termed 
*  women's  rights  '  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  East,  yet  the  posi- 
tion of  Hindu  widows  claims  the  sympathy  of  the  lady 
members  of  this  Association.  The  legal  difficulty  is  indeed 
removed  respecting  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  yet  social 
prejudice  is  stronger  than  law,  and  their  condition  is  gene- 
rally miserable,  as  child-wives  are  often  widowed  in  child- 
hood. Still,  if  they  remain  unmarried  they  may  be  employed 
as  mistresses  in  the  girls'  schools  which  are  being  estab- 
lished in  such  numbers  as  to  portend  in  the  next  generation 
a  revolution  which,  though  gentle,  will  affect  Oriental 
society  to  its  foundations.  An  impetus  and  a  fitting  direc- 
tion can  be  imparted  to  this  gracious  movement  of  female 
education  by  British  ladies  at  home,  who  may  be  stirred  by 
the  discussions  on  this  subject  to  proceed  themselves — as 
Mary  Carpenter  proceeded — or  induce  other  ladies  to  pro- 
ceed, to  the  East,  where  their  presence  may  diffuse  light 
amidst  the  secluded  apartments  of  their  Asiatic  sisters. 

I  have  now  completed  the  primary  and  .the  central  divi- 
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dons  of  this  address,  namely,  physical  comforfc  and  material 
?rell-being,  then  mental  and  moral  training.  I  proceed 
:hence  to  the  concluding  division,  namely,  social  organisation 
is  applicable  to  the  empire  abroad. 

This  concluding  division  manifestly  comprises  law  reform, 
the  advocacy  of  which  has  always  been  a  peculiar  province 
Df  this  Association.  Most  of  the  legal  matters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  attention  has  thus  been  turned,  such  as 
commercial  regulations,  bankruptcy,  partnership,  juries, 
transfer  of  land  and  registration  of  titles,  charitable  trusts, 
law  reporting,  are  all  applicable  to  the  empire  abroad.  The 
European  jurists  and  legislators  in  the  East  have  laboured  in 
these  very  matters,  which  are  seldom  or  never  provided  for 
by  Asiatic  codes,  and  their  labours  have  been  essentially 
lightened  by  the  work  of  reformers  at  home.  The  projects  of 
digests  and  of  codification  which  have  been  strenuously 
advocated  at  home  with  but  an  imperfect  success,  have, 
partly  through  this  very  advocacy,  been  perfectly  carried 
into  effect  in  the  East.  Indeed,  enlightened,  comprehensive, 
and  searching  legislation,  well  digested,  consolidated,  and 
codified,  with  the  co-operation  of  eminent  jurists  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  practical  law-makers  abroad,  has 
become  a  leading  characteristic  of  British  rule  in  the  East, 
until  to  every  section  of  that  vast  administration  both 
stability  and  continuity  have  been  legally  secured. 

In  the  colonies  the  law  reforms  projected  in  the  mother 
country  are  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  because  in  those 
regions  the  social  ground  is  less  cumbered  by  the  fragments  of 
legal  structures  that  have  become  dilapidated  or  have  crumbled 
into  ruins  from  disuse.  Thus  the  liearts  of  reformers  are 
more  often  cheered  by  progress  in  these  new  countries  than 
in  the  old  country.  Moreover,  those  young  communities 
have  at  their  disposal  experience  dearly  bought  elsewhere 
with  untold  trouble,  as  a  free  gift  to  them  from  the  past, 
and  have  no  antecedent  obstacles  to  hinder  them  in 
profiting  thereby.  From  them,  therefore,  reformers  at 
home  have  welcomed,  and  expect  yet  to  welcome,  novel 
SQggestions  in  many  branches  of  legislation. 

Bespecting  the  execution  of  the  law,  this  Association  has 
iamanely  advocated  improvements  in  prison  discipline  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  fearlessly  grappled  with  the  moral 
qiiestions  comprised  therein.  Now,  every  one  of  these 
multifarious  matters  concerns  the  colonies,  and  the  re- 
markable reports  transmitted  from  Victoria,  regarding  the 
prisons  there,  attest  the  colonial  ability  in  this  department. 
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Bnt  more  especially  does  this  subject  affect  the  East.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  prison  management  in  our 
northern  latitudes  are  bnt  too  well  known.  Infinitely  are 
they  aggravated  in  the  East  by  the  conditions  of  a  tropical 
climate.  The  prison  reformers  in  the  East  are  almost  dis- 
heartened when  they  see  that,  despite  augmented  ventilation, 
enlarged  space,  carefully  adjusted  tasks,  a  generously  calcu- 
lated diet,  and  sunx)unding8  superior  to  anything  that  the 
prisoners  could  ever  have  had  in  their  domiciles — the  prisons 
are  otlen  unhealthy,  the  normal  death-rate  is  high,  and 
epidemics  baffle  preventive  skill,  mainly  owing  to  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  incarceration  upon  the  spirits  of  Asiatics,  and 
the  mischief  generated  in  a  tropical  atmosphere  by  any  con- 
gregation of  human  beings.  The  same  questions  which  arise 
at  home  regarding  the  classification  of  prisoners,  the  solitary 
confinement,  the  cellular  plan,  the  good  behaviour  system, 
the  educational  instruction — the  treatment  devised  for  in- 
spiring the  wretched  with  remorse  for  the  past  and  with 
hope  for  the  future — are  agitated  in  the  East  also.  An  addi- 
tional difficulty  has  existed  there,  in  that  prisoners  used  to 
work  on  the  roads  by  what  was  known  as  outdoor  labour. 
With  much  trouble  the  reformers  caused  indoor  labour  to 
be  substituted.  But  the  principle  of  indf)or  labour,  though 
accepted  at  home  long  ago,  was  tardily  accepted  abroad,  and 
is  still  regarded  jealously  by  opponents.  Again,  the  discussion 
at  home  regarding  the  rules  under  which  tickets-of-leave 
should  be  allowed  to  prisoners  under  penal  servitude,  was 
followed  by  a  similar  discussion  regarding  the  convict  settle- 
ments on  the  islands  in  Eastern  seas. 

Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  have  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  Association.  After  these  institutions 
had  been  established  abroad,  the  authorities  in  the  East  lost 
but  little  time  in  adding  reformatories  to  the  category  of 
pending  improvements.  There  was,  however,  among  the 
Indian  authorities  unnecessary  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
principle  that  reformatory  discipline  should  be  applied  not 
only  to  those  children  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  but 
also  to  those  who  are  ignorantly  moving  in  vicious  grooves 
that  can  have  but  one  ending,  namely,  a  criminal  course. 

Looking  back  to  the  eloquent  addresses  that  have  been 
delivered  before  this  Association  regarding  the  past  state  of 
crime  and  the  criminal  law  even  in  Western  countries,  we 
may  feel  thankful  in  considering  the  humane  wisdom  of  the 
penal  code  which  has  been  given  to  the  East,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  organised  crimes  which  has  been  effected  there  by 
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British  jurists  and  administrators.  Bat  despite  recent 
efforts,  a  good  police,  such  as  we  happily  have  in  the  United 
Elingdom,  is  still  one  of  the  unaccomplished  reforms  of  India. 

The  discussion  regarding  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  equally  relevant  to  the  East,  not  so 
much  perhaps  regarding  the  capital  cities  as  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  unwillingness  to  prosecute  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  natives,  and  where  consequently  a  special  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  authorities. 

The  recent  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  East  has  caused 
questions  to  arise  regarding  factory  legislation.  Although 
the  fou^tories  are  managed,  on  the  whole,  considerately  in 
respect  to  the  native  workpeople,  yet  the  risk  of  over- 
exertion in  the  close  air  of  crowded  buildings,  in  a  heated 
and  humid  atmosphere,  makes  it  necessary  to  protect  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  may  render  it  desirable  to  extend 
the  protection  to  adults  also. 

The  organisation  of  thrift  has  been  advocated  by  membet-s 
of  this  Association  in  common  with  other  philanthropists  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  our  friendly  societies — 
if  only,  through  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  they  shall  be  well  managed — will  be  one  of 
the  monuments  of  our  national  greatness.  So  also  our  savings 
banks  are  progressing  apace,  both  those  which  exist  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  State,  and  those  which  are  organised 
through  private  agency,  of  which  the  Penny  Bank  in  this 
county  of  York — with  its  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
deposited  in  small  sums  by  a  million  of  depositors — is  a 
si^ial  instance.  Still  the  average  saving  per  head  is  less 
among  us  than  among  some  Continental  nations.  Now  in 
the  East,  although  the  form  is  different,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  natives  are  in  several  respects  un- 
thrifty and  extravagant.  Their  expenditure  on  marriages, 
on  £^tivals,  and  other  social  occasions,  is  commonly  more 
than  they  can  afford,  and  among  the  poor  leads  te  embar- 
rassment. Native  reformers  have  urged,  with  but  a  modicum 
of  success,  a  relaxation  of  the  old  custems  which  impose 
this  burden.  Savings  banks  have  been  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  Government,  with  a  beginning  of 
success  auguring  well  for  the  future.  The  establishing  of 
life  insurance  for  the  natives  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
has  been  recommended  (though  in  vain),  as  calculated  not 
only  to  encourage  thrift,  but  to  bind  the  people  with  fresh 
ties  to  British  rule. 

The  discussion  regarding  charitable  endowments  in  the 
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United  Eingdom  has  extended,  though  in  d.  much  smaller 
shape,  to  the  East.  There  was  a  signal  instance  in  Bengal 
of  an  endowment,  which  had  become  practically  ineffective, 
being  applied  to  edacational  purposes  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  general  intention  of  the  founder,  and  approved  by 
the  community  concerned. 

The  question  regarding  the  property  of  married  women, 
which  was  recently  determined  at  home,  and  in  which  this 
Association  took  a  most  active  part,  has  during  ages  past 
been  settled  in  the  East.  Ancient  Hindu  lawgivers,  in 
Sanscrit  terminology,  enacted  effective  safeguards  for  this 
object  in  favour  of  the  wife.  The  Muhammadan  law  of 
dowry  is  celebrated  as  being  particularly  severe  upon  the 
husband. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  discussions  so  rife  at 
home  regarding  the  Poor  Law  have  no  bearing  on  the  East, 
because  there  the  poor  do  not  require  any  public  organisation 
for  their  relief  in  ordinary  times.  During  scarcity  or 
famine,  the  infirm  and  destitute  must  indeed  be  sustained 
by  the  State,  but  on  the  cessation  of  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tress they  revert  to  their  normal  sustenance,  which  is 
aJForded  \  private  charity  in  their  viUages  or  parishes. 
The  people  of  India  have  indeed  their  poor  always  with 
them,  but  the  fact  that  ordinarily  they  do  by  voluntary  and 
private  action  sustain  the  miserable  without  any  State  inter- 
vention or  legal  compulsion,  redounds  to  their  national 
honour. 

As  a  consequence,  the  nurture  of  orphans  by  parish  au- 
thorities, which  causes  grief  to  philanthropists  at  home, 
never  occurs  in  the  East.  The  orphans  find  foster  parents, 
or  else  are  received  into  the  orphanages  under  private 
management,  which  have  been  organised  there  like  the 
orphanages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  there  is  a 
remai*kable  instance  at  Halifax,  near  the  place  of  our  present 
meeting. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to 
which  this  Association,  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies, 
has  consistently  attended,  affect  the  colonies  in  common  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  Happily  they  are  less  important  in 
the  East,  as  Indian  people  are  seldom  intemperate ;  although, 
while  I  write,  in  one  part  of  India  at  least,  a  question  is 
arising  which  resembles  the  question  of  local  option  at  home. 
But  among  our  European  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  East,  the 
very  bulwarks  of  our  power,  the  question  of  temperance 
assumes  the  highest  importance.     In  no  part  of  the  Britbh 
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army  are  temperance  associations  more  efficient  than  in  the 
European  forces  of  India,  to  the  marked  diminution  of 
military  crime.  In  no  ports  of  the  British  Empire  are 
Sailors'  Homes  more  conducive  to  the  seaman's  welfare  than 
in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

The  idea  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  forming 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  pubUc  weal,  has  been 
extensively  imitated  or  adopted  in  the  East.  There  also 
associations  exist,  not  indeed  so  well-informed  and  influential 
as  the  Association  which  I  am  addressing,  or  as  other 
societies  which  might  readily  be  named,  but  still  full  of 
interest,  as  conducing  to  the  moral  culture,  and  above  all 
to  the  self-education,  of  the  Eastern  people.  In  almost 
every  district  the  educated  natives  organise  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  objects  bearing  on  social  science.  I  myself 
had  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address  to  a  Social  Science 
Association  formed  by  the  natives  of  Bengal  for  their  own 
improvement. 

The  presence  in  London  of  an  Agent-General,  for  each 
colony  in  the  empire,  may  be  utilised  by  this  Association,  as 
by  all  other  associations  that  take  a  brotherly  interest  in 
colonial  progress  and  happiness,  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  the  interest  of  the  colonists — so  far  as 
that  can  be  furthered  by  public  opinion  at  home — and 
upon  the  good  relations  which  we  are  all  anxious  to  preserve 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  offspring  of  whom  she 
is  justly  proud. 

The  example  largely  set  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
voluntary  service,  in  civU  affairs,  rendered  to  the  country  by 
classes  and  by  individuals,  has  been  urged  with  some  effect 
on  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.  The  natives,  becoming 
members  of  legislative  councils,  municipal  commissioners, 
electors  in  municipal  elections,  school  committee-men,  jurors 
in  criminal  trials,  assessors  in  civil  causes,  and  honorary 
magistrates,  are  learning  to  take  some  interest  and  pride  in 
the  administration  of  their  own  country.  This  tendency  will 
be  further  strengthened  by  the  recent  scheme  for  extending 
self-government  under  an  elective  system  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  funds  in  the  Indian  districts  resembling  the 
English  counties.  This  scheme,  though  in  some  respects 
constituting  a  new  departure,  is  in  most  respects  an  expan- 
sion of  that  which  had  previously  existed. 

Thus  glancing  at  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in 
the  East,  subject  always  to  British  control,  I  must  conclude 
this,  the  last  division  of  my  address.  * 

c  2 
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I  have  now  touched  upon  the  application  of  social  science 
to  the  British  Empire  abroad  in .  the  three  main  diyisions^ 
namely^  physical  comfort  and  material  well-being,  mental 
and  moral  training,  social  organisation. 

I  trust  that  the  extension  of  our  horizon,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  S9  many  matters  needing  reform  abroad,  may  not 
have  bewildered  you.  For  while  unreservedly  noting  the 
evils  which  demand  your  attention,  I  have  also  adduced, 
for  your  encouragement,  examples  of  blessings  already  pro- 
duced. 

My  general  summary  will  be  followed  by  able  addresses 
in  each  of  the  five  departments  into  which  this  Association 
is  divided.  Papers  will  be  read  to  you  throwing  light  on 
some  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  my  address,  and  on  many 
others  besides,  such  as  public  prosecutions;  the  law  of 
marriage  and  divorce ;  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ; 
the  sale  of  poisons ;  the  preparation  for  technical  instruction ; 
the  higher  education  of  those  who  have  left  school;  the 
physical  health  of  scholars ;  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease 
from  infected  food ;  the  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries 
on  Simdays ;  the  application  of  art  to  textile  manufactures. 
The  names  of  those  who  will  address  you  during  this  meeting 
constitute  a  guarantee  that  the  time-honoured  traditions  of 
the  Association  will  be  thoroughly  maintained. 

But  we  must  to-day  lament  that  these  traditions  will  no 
more  be  actively  sustained  by  two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  were  among  its  ornaments,  namely,  William  Farr, 
and  Alexander  Patrick  Stewart.  By  the  students  of  sta- 
tistical science  throughout  Europe,  William  Farr  was 
reckoned  as  among  its  foremost  pioneers  and  its  greatest 
expounders.  By  the  medical  profession  Alexander  Stewart 
was  regarded  as  an  accomplished  worker,  and  by  all  men  as 
a  devoted  advocate  of  hygiene. 

Now  let  me  finish,  as  I  began,  by  reminding  you  that 
divers  race^  in  far  off  countries  look  to  public  opinion  in 
the  United  Ejngdom  for  direction  in  the  higher  paths  of 
their  social  existence.  It  is  for  you  to  help  in  the  formation 
of  that  opinion,  which  will  be  to  them  a  beacon  light  for 
encouragement  and  a  pole-star  for  guidance.  Your  country- 
men abroad,  indeed,  possess  originality  of  mind  and  energy 
of  disposition,  but  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  stirring  life, 
the  exhausting  effects  of  torrid  heat,  and  the  obstacles  to 
constant  intercourse  of  thinker  with  thinker,  they  cannot 
elaborate  schemes  of  progress  with  the  efficacy  which  you, 
with  your  countless  advantages,  can   command  at   home. 
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But  if  jou  work  out  beneficent  thoughts  to  sound  and  practical 
conclusions,  yon  may  be  sure  that  the  sentiment,  which 
gathers  strength  here  in  Britain,  will  rapidly  spread  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West.  Thus  the  good  seed  sown  at  home 
may,  by  the  divine  blessing,  grow  into  a  ttee  of  wisdom 
overshadowing  that  Empire  upon  which  the  sun — ^the  sun  of 
benevolence  and  of  charity — never  sets. 


^tess 
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JUEISPRUDENCE    AND    AMENDMENT    OF    THE 

LAW. 

BY 

WILLIAM    BARBER,   M.A.,   Q.C. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  LAW  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TO  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 


fTTHE  Council  of  the  Association  have  thought  fit  to  appoint 
X  me  to  be  the  President  for  this  year  of  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law.  How  can  I 
adequately  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  9  is  the  question 
which  I  ask  myself.  I  can  throw  no  fresh  light  on  the 
intimate  relation  which  subsists  between  jurisprudence  and 
the  science  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  I  cannot,  by  any  words  of  mine,  convince  you, 
more  thoroughly  than  you  are  already  convinced,  that  the 
laws  of  a  State  exercise  a  most  powerful  and  enduring  in- 
fluence on  the  progressive  development  of  the  people  who  are 
governed  by  them,  an  influence  which  often  lasts  long  after 
the  nationtJ  sentiment  which  found  expression  in  those  laws 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  truer  conception  of  what  is  right 
and  just.  I  can  propound  no  new  theories  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  for  its  more  precise  adaptation  to  the  com- 
plicated interests  of  modem  society,  from  which  fresh  social 
necessities  and  new  problems  for  the  philanthropist  and  the 
statesman  are  being  constantly  evolved.  Unlike  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  preceded  me,  I  possess  no  other 
qusdification  for  the  office  than  the  experience  which  I  have 
gained  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  and  in  the  discharge 
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of  the  duties  of  my  Professorship.  The  prejudices  imbibed 
from  early  training  in  a  profession  governed  by  rule  and 
precedent,  and  the  restraints  of  professional  opinion,  tend  to 
disqualify  a  man  who  is  merely  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  jurist, 
from  taking  a  broad  and  comprehensiye  view  of  the  subject 
of  jurisprudence  in  relation  to  Social  Science;  and  although 
in  the  work  of  my  Professorship  I  have  had  to  investigate 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  principles  on  which  our  highly 
artificial  law  of  real  property  depends,  and  have  thus  been 
led  a  little  way  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  an  ordinary 
lawyer's  life,  I  am  very  conscious  that  I  cannot  give  the 
useful  counsel,  or  speak  with  the  weight  and  authority, 
which  you  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  utterances  of  one 
who  occupies  this  chair. 

But  I  will  not  apologise  beforehand  for  shortcomings 
which  will,  I  fear,  be  only  too  apparent  before  this  Congress 
is  over ;  I  will  rather  assume  that  the  Council  thought  it 
expedient  that  their  representative  here  to-day  should  be  a 
native  of  this  district,  one  who  well  knows  the  commercial 
enterprise  and  rapid  development  of  this  great  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  efforts  of  wide-minded  large-hearted 
men  living  in  your  midst  to  lift  up  the  social  and  moral  life 
of  the  community  to  a  higher  ideal  standard. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  general  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  jurisprudence,  to  point  out  the  chief 
anomalies  and  imperfections  existing  in  it,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  their  removal  and  amendment,  would  occupy 
more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  and  would  be  neither  use- 
ful nor  specially  instructive.  I  propose  therefore  to  confine 
myself  strictiy  to  some  general  remarks  on  the  work  of  law 
reform  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  carried 
on ;  and  then,  applying  these  principles  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  law  of  real  property,  to  point  out  some  urgent 
reforms  in  our  land  laws,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
public  opinion,  if  it  is  not  already  ripe,  may  soon  be  matured 
through  the  agency  of  this  Association. 

That  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  progress,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  before  known,  and  that  the  laws  of  a 
well-ordered  State  ought  to  keep  pace  with  its  political  and 
social  development,  are  truths  which  every  sound  thinker 
will  admit.  Some  there  are  (not  perhaps  many  in  this 
district)  who  speak  of  the  good  old  times  as  the  crowning 
epoch  in  our  national  history  when  England  reached  the 
hi^rt  snmmit  of  greatness,  and  who  view  with  disfavour, 
if  not  with  alarm,  what  they  call  the  democratic  tendencies 
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of  the  day,  which  can  only,  so  they  think  and  say,  end  in 
some  great  revolution,  the  upheaval  of  our  time-honoured 
institutions,  and  the  complete  disruption  of  all  social  organi- 
sation. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  draw  true  inferences 
from  the  facts  of  our  past  history,  and  who  can  rightly  ap- 
preciate the  social  influences  which  are  at  work  and  can 
wisely  direct  them,  see  only  in  the  restless  activity  and 
changing  circumstances  of  the  times  the  gradual  -unfolding 
of  a  page  of  history,  a  page  which  records  the  progressive 
development  of  which  the  human  race  is  capable,  if  only  the 
workings  of  a  moral  law,  as  true  and  certain  in  its  operation 
as  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  nniverse,  are 
allowed  to  have  full  liberty  of  action.  Whatever  desponding 
people  may  say,  I  am  myself  firmly  convinced  that  if  we 
could  take  a  true  bird's-eye  view  of  our  history  from  its 
earliest  records  down  to  the  present  time,  we  should  discern, 
as  its  chief  characteristic,  a  progressive  social  improvement, 
marked  only  by  such  drawbacks  as  may  be  compared  to  the 
receding  waves  of  an  advancing  tide,  the  gatherings  up  of 
strength  for  fresh  effort.  The  goal  of  moral  progress  has 
not  yet  been  passed  ;  it  still  lies  far  ahead  of  us ;  and  those 
are  most  likely  to  reach  it  who,  profiting  by  the  lessons  which 
the  history  of  the  past  teaches,  and  fully  alive  to  the  defects 
in  our  present  social  organisation  and  the  necessity  for 
amendment,  seek  to  carry  on  the  work  of  social  refonn  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  orderly  development. 

But  some  of  you  may  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Law  reform  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
history  of  the  law  of  a  progressive  society  such  as  ours 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  national  and  social  history,  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  part.  '  Social  necessities  and 
social  opinion,'  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  well  observed,  *  are 
always  more  or  less  in  advance  of  law.  We  may  come  in- 
definitely near  to  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  them,  but 
it  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  reopen.  Law  is  stable ;  the 
societies  we  are  speaking  of  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Societies 
of  Western  Europe)  *  are  progressive ;  the  greater  or  less 
happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  degree  of  promptitude 
with  which  the  gulf  is  narrowed.'  There  is  sound  practical 
wisdom  in  these  words  of  our  great  modem  jurist ;  not  only 
law  reformers,  but  also  those  who  unduly  impede  and  delay 
the  amendment  of  our  law,  may  well  lay  them  to  heart. 
Moral  sentiment,  ever  in  the  van  of  true  progress,  itself 
pointing  out  and  leading  the  way,  and  gradually  finding  its 
expression  in  law,  when  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  it ;  tiiiB  I 
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believe  to  be  the  true  order  of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  law  in  every  community  which  is  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  progress;  but  whether  the  statement  is  true  of  other 
progressive  societies  or  not,  it  certainly  is  most  true  of  oar 
own.  Nor  is  there,  in  my  opinion,  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  fear  which  some  entertain  that  in  this  country  positive 
law  may  get  ahead  of  the  precepts  of  current  morality.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  as  possible  in  any  pro- 
gressive society ;  if  the  law  were  above  the  moral  sentiment 
of  which  it  is  the  mouthpiece,  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  law, 
for  it  would  lack  the  support  of  the  general  assent  of  the 
community,  which  is  so  essential  if  it  is  to  be  respected  and 
effectually  enforced.  When  I  consider  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  our  law  of  real 
property,  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  gap  which  lies  between 
it  and  the  social  necessities  which  require  to  be  satisfied ; 
and  my  chief  fear  is  that  remedial  legislation  may  be  too 
long  delayed,  or  that  its  usefulness  may  be  marred  by  the  ill- 
directed,  though  well-meant,  efforts  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  our  present  system  of  government  by  party,  that  no  great 
measure  of  law  reform,  certainly  no  measure  which  mate- 
rially affects  our  existing  land  laws,  can  pass  through  Par- 
liament without  a  prolonged  struggle,  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  measure  is  too  often  obscured,  and  its  useful  applica- 
tions lessened,  by  amendments  introduced  in  the  heat  of 
party  strife,  or  as  a  concession  to  a  powerful  opposition.  I  am 
only  stating  what  must  be  the  experience  of  every  person 
who  has  either  taken  part  in  or  watched  the  course  of  law 
reform,  when  I  say  that,  however  high  and  true  his  concep- 
tion of  a  just  law  may  be,  however  clearly  he  may  see  the 
goal  to  which  the  moral  forces  and  influences  around  him  are 
tending,  however  wisely  and  skilfully  he  may  have  framed 
his  measure  of  reform  so  as  to  precisely  adapt  it  to  the  wants 
and  grievances  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy  and  redress, 
the  reformer  of  our  law  is  compelled  to  travel  step  by  step, 
never  outstripping,  seldom  even  overtaking,  the  moral  sen- 
timent which  called  forth  and  directed  his  efforts. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  in  representing  law  as  the  handmaid  of 
morality,  carrying  out  her  behests,  and  if  a  higher  and  truer 
conception  of  moral  and  social  obligations  grows  with  our 
national  growth,  how  is  our  law  to  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  social  necessities  and  social  opinions :  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  the  law  reformer  who  seeks  to  lift 
up  law  to  the  improved  moral  standard  of  the  community  9 
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The  history  of  our  own  law  and  of  its  connection  with  our 
national  development  will  give  him  nearly  all  the  instruction 
which  he  needs.  He  may  be  a  sound  theorist,  he  may  have 
the  truest  conception  of  what  a  just  law  is,  he  may  be  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things  around  him,  he  may  accurately 
discern  in  what  respects  our  law  falls  short  of  his  ideal 
standard,  he  will  certainly  fail  unless  he  adds  to  all  these 
qualifications  this  still  more  essential  one,  viz.  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  law,  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  its 
present  complications. 

There  is  no  feature  of  our  English  law  that  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  its  continuity ;  there  is  no  more  pleas- 
ing trait  of  the  English  character  than  the  respect  which  the 
people  of  this  country,  in  spite  of  their  yearnings  and  efforts 
to  conform  the  law  to  a  higher  ideal,  have  always  shown  for 
the  law  as  such,  even  when  below  the  standard  of  the  current 
morality.  The  greatest  interruption  which  the  history  of 
our  jurisprudence  has  ever  known  was  unquestionably  the 
introduction  of  the  Anglo-Norman  system  of  land  tenure ; 
but  modem  research  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  germs 
from  which  the  new  system  was  evolved  were  lying  dormant 
or  only  half  developed  in  prsefeudal  times,  aifd  that  influences 
were  then  at  work  which  only  required  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Conqueror  to  divert  them  into  fresh  channels ;  and  so 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  legal  history  we  find  that  the 
law  of  one  epoch  is  only  the  law  of  preceding  epochs  fashioned 
according  to  a  newer  pattern.  And  as  in  the  history  of  our 
law,  so  in  the  agencies  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
employed  for  its  amendment,  the  same  principle  of  orderly 
development  is  to  be  observed.  At  first  legal  fictions  were 
invented,  which,  professing  conformity  with  existing  law, 
made  its  application  more  elastic.  When  judicial  ingenuity 
could  exercise  itself  no  further  in  this  direction,  and  tiie  law, 
if  it  was  to  remain  true  to  its  principles,  could  no  longer, 
without  extraneous  aid,  make  itself  more  conformable  to  the 
growing  social  wants,  some  new  process  of  adaptation  had  to 
be  devised.  It  is  to  this  unflinching  rigidity  of  our  common 
law  that  we  owe  the  next  great  law-reforming  agency,  our 
system  of  equity  jurisprudence,  which  from  the  first  openly 
avowed  its  right  to  interfere  with  law,  and  based  its  claim  to 
exercise  this  right  on  the  ground  that  it  recognised  and  gave 
effect  to  principles  of  higher  moral  value  than  those  which 
were  expressed  in  law.  No  portion  of  our  legal  history  is 
more  interesting  or  instructive  to  the  law  reformer  than  that 
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wliich  records  the  efforts  of  the  nation,  obeying  the  impulse 
of  a  higher  moral  sentiment,  to  make  the  laws  which 
governed  them  more  just  and  better  adapted  to  their  social 
wants.  The  practical  lesson  which  this  epoch  teaches  us  is 
that  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of  a  well-ordered  com- 
biunitj  must  find  its  expression  in  law,  and  that  if  legisla- 
tive means  are  not  adopted,  some  other  mode  of  expression 
will  be  found.  Then  came  the  period  when  the  rules  of 
equity,  at  first  so  elastic,  became  as  rigid  and  unbending  as 
the  rules  of  common  law.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  moral 
principles  on  which  a  system  of  jurisprudence  is  founded  are 
applied  with  anything  like  consistency,  a  time  must  come 
when  these  moral  principles,  having  been  carried  to  theii 
farthest  limits,  become  stereotyped  into  rules  as  incapable  of 
expansion  as  axe  the  rules  of  any  code  of  law.  Onr  judges, 
while  prof essing  merely  to  administer  the  law,  have  frequently 
interpreted  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  so  as,  in  eftect,  to 
modify  the  law ;  indeed  a  much  larger  portion  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  of  our  present  jurisprudence  is  only  judge- 
made  law,  possessing  no  higher  authority.  A  certain  degree 
of  elasticity  in  the  application  of  legal  principles  may  in  this 
way  be  secured,  but  the  limits  of  such  a  reforming  agency 
are  very  circumscribed,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  a  fluctuat- 
ing interpretation  of  settled  principles  become  too  glaring  to 
be  tolerated  any  longer.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that 
when,  not  too  soon,  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  Judicature 
Acts  to  fose  the  two  co  ordinate,  and  often  conflicting,  systems 
of  law  and  equity  into  one  body  of  juiisprudence,  harmonious 
or  capable  of  being  harmonised,  the  work  of  equity  as  a  law- 
reforming  agency  was  accomplished.  It  had  become  a  hard 
body  of  rules  which  ever  since  Lord  Eldon's  time  had  been 
fel^  behind  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  moral  progress. 
It  had  reached  its  fiillest  limits  of  expansion ;  the  moral 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  had  been  carried  to  their 
furthest  consequences.  At  the  present  day  the  only  great 
law-reforming  agency  which  is  left  is  remedial  legislation. 
If  in  earlier  times  when  reforms  were  needed,  the  voice  of  the 
community  could  have  made  itself  heard  in  Parliament,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  such 
irregular  agencies  as  those  which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  the 
law  would  have  been  amended  when  amendment  was  required 
by  the  only  agency  which  in  a  constitutionally  governed 
State  can  be  legitimately  employed,  or  give  to  law  its  proper 
obligatory  force.  A  glance  at  our  Statute  Book  shows  us 
how  tardily  legislation  has  interfered  to  remedy  social  wants 
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and  grievances.  The  statutes  which  were  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sovereigns  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  statutes  designed  to  maintain  the  supremacj 
of  feudal  lords,  and  to  repress  the  growing  aspirations  of  the 
people  for  greater  freedom;  and  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively 
modem  date  that  remedial  legislation  as  an  agency  for  lift- 
ing up  the  law  to  a  higher  moral  standard,  and  for  enlarging 
it  so  as  to  meet  new  social  requirements,  finds  its  way  into 
our  Statute  Book.  How  this  remedial  legislation  may  be 
best  conducted  in  Parliament  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  for  me 
to  enter  upon  in  this  address.  I  simply  desire  to  point  out 
that  as  the  work  of  law  reform  is  now  wholly  cast  upon  the 
Legislature,  it  has  become  more  than  ever  important  that  the 
principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  conducted  should  be 
rightly  understood. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  addressed  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  trite  and  commonplace  ;  there  is  little,  if  any, 
novelty  in  them.  But  at  the  present  day  when  wild  theories, 
as  e.g.  of  State  Socialism  and  Nationalisation  of  Land,  are 
propounded  and  industriously  circulated  (I  do  not  say  by 
members  of  this  Association,  but  by  men  who  pose  as  sound 
thinkers,  who  have  discovered  the  true  panacea  for  our  social 
grievances),  and  when  the  speciousness  of  these  theories 
(which,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  strike  at  the  foot  of  all 
social  organisation  and  lead  to  anarchy)  have  so  powerful  an 
attraction  for  the  superficial  observer,  it  is  not,  I  think,  ill- 
timed  from  this  chair  again  to  remind  the  members  of  this 
Association,  and  especially  those  who  for  the  first  time  attend 
its  meetings,  that  it  is  only  by  a  patient  and  laborious  re- 
search into  the  origin  and  history  of  our  law,  and  by  a 
process  of  adaptation  conducted  on  principles  of  orderly 
development,  thiat  we  can  ever  expect  to  rid  our  law  of  the 
anomalies  and  anachronisms  with  which  it  abounds,  or  to 
conform  it  to  our  growing  wants  and  higher  ideal  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  social  disintegra- 
tion. To  convert  a  discontented  tenantry  into  a  thrifty  con- 
servative population  is  a  tempting  prospect.  This  desirable 
end  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  attained,  not  by  converting  the 
State  into  a  landlord  entitled  to  a  share  in  what  has  been 
called  the  unearned  increment  in  the  value  of  the  land,  but 
by  the  removal  of  restraints  on  its  free  circulation,  which 
more  than  anything  else  prevent  the  application  of  capital 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
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present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  reform  of  our  land 
laws.     In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  West  Biding^ 
as  I  well  know  from  a  wide  experience,  land  is  for  the  most 
part  treated,  and  rightly  treated,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
to  be  bought  and  sold  and  dealt  with  like  ordinary  mer* 
cbandise,  and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  impede 
a  more  free  circulation  of  this  commodity  is  regarded,  poli- 
tically and  socially,  as  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day.     The  whole  history  of  our  land  law  discloses  one  pro- 
longed effort  to  obtain  a  sounder  landed  system.     Feudal 
exactions  and  the  military  tenures  from  which  they  sprang 
have  long  since  been  got  rid  of,  but  rules  and  principles 
which  had  their  origin  in  feudalism  still  remain  deep-rooted 
in  our  law  and  hinder  its  adaptability  to  our  social  wants ; 
the  lost  right  of  an  unrestricted  alienation  of  land  has  long 
since  been  recovered,  but  our  system  of  real  property  is  still 
so  complicated  that  the  di£Bculties  of  title  and  the  cost  of 
transfer  are  burdens,  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  the  old 
feudal  exactions,  which  materially  affect  the  saleable  value 
and  the  free  circulation  of  land.     The  establishment  of  a 
universal  system  of  registration  of  titles  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  we  complain ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Lord  Cairns'  Act  and  the 
retrograde  recommendations  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Com- 
mittee,  I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  titles,  and  not  of  assurances,  is  the  goal  towards 
which  the  reformers  of  our  land  law  ought  still  to  direct 
their  steps.     The   failure  has  well  illustrated  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to  im- 
press ;  useful  practicable  reform  of  our  land  laws  cannot  be 
effected  per  saltumy  but  only  by  slow  progressive  steps.    The 
Act  faQed,  not  from  any  inherent  fault  in  its  conception  or 
*  design ;  not  from  the  prejudices  of  the  profession,  nor  any 
general  distrust  of  projects  of  registration.     Public  opinion 
was  and  is  ripe  for  such  a  measure  of  reform  ;  but  our  existing 
land  law  is  as  yet  too  complicated  to  admit  of  its  practical 
application.     A  husbandman  who  plants  a  tree,  if  he  expects 
it  to  grow,  first  properly  trenches  and  prepares  the  soU  for 
it.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  any  system  of  registration  of  title 
can  be  applied  to  our  land  law  until  the  ground  has  been 
prepared  for  it  by  preliminary  legislation.     It  is  to  work  of 
this  description  that  for  a  time  the  efforts  of  this  Association 
and  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  have  been,  and  ought 
still  to  be,  directed.      The  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  when  measured  by  our  wants  may 
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seem  to  be  slow,  but  still  mucli  has  been  accomplished. 
Married  women  have  been  restored  to  a  status  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  over  property  of  which  they  onght  never  to 
have  been  deprived,  and  the  doctrine  of  conjugal  unity  in 
relation  to  property,  that  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  notion, 
•  Eadem  caro  vir  et  uxor,'  has  for  ever  been  banished  from  our 
law.  And  then  there  is  that  greatest  of  all  modem  reforms 
of  our  land  law,  the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882,  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  which  .  can  scarcely  as  yet  be 
estimated.  It  has  struck  a  well-directed,  though  not  the 
final  blow,  against  that  most  mischievous  system  of  tying 
up  land  in  settlement  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  free  circulation  of  land.  While 
leaving  a  man  as  free  as  he  was  before  to  settle  his  property, 
it  has  undermined  the  notion  which  ordinarily  prompts  him 
to  make  the  settlement,  viz.,  that  the  land  which  he  settles 
will  from  its  permanent  character  remain  in  his  &mily  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  settlement  which  he  prescribes,  and 
that  if  the  settled  property  should  be  sold,  another  landed 
estate  will  be  substituted  for  it.  So  deep-rooted  is  the 
national  sentiment  in  favour  of  tying  up  property  in  settle- 
ment, that  some  years  will  probably  elapse  before  public 
opinion  is  trained  to  believe  that  such  a  system  is  radically 
unsound ;  but  it  will  help  an  intending  settlor  to  learn  this 
most  useful  lesson,  when  he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  settle 
a  specific  landed  estate,  but  only  its  value,  and  that  by  no 
shifting  clause  or  other  restriction  or  device  can  he  keep  the 
settled  land  out  of  the  market.  It  would,  I  thinks  have  been 
more  politic  if  the  power  of  sale  given  to  a  tenant  for  lUe 
had  extended  to  the  mansion-house  and  park.  I  strongly 
urged  this  as  well  before  the  Bill  was  originally  introduced 
by  Lord  Cairns  in  1880  as  also  during  its  passage  through 
Parliament  last  year ;  but  the  opposition  of  landowners  in 
Committee  was  too  strong,  and  the  fifteenth  section,  which 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  questions  in  each  case  as  to  what  are 
demesnes  and  other  lands  usually  occupied  therewith,  has 
been  retained  in  the  Act.  If,  as  I  confidently  anticipate,  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  is  proved  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  the  principle  of  the  Act  will  require 
to  be  carried  further. 

There  is  little  reason  why  the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish 
should  be  tied  to  his  land  more  than  any  ordinary  tenant 
for  life,  if  he  desires  to  sell,  and  there  is  still  less  reason 
why  lands  now  vested  in  public  and  charitable  corporations 
should  be  held  on   trusts   in   perpetuity.     But  these  are 
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changes  for  which  public  opinion  is  as  yet  scarcely  ripe ;  and 
J  wonld  rather  confine  myself,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
-which  is  left  to  me,  to  one  or  two  suggestions  of  useful  reform 
now  within  the  bounds  of  practical  remedial  legislation. 

Now,  first,  I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilating  the  laws  of  real  and  personal  property,  as 
respects  devolution,  may  be  carried  at  least  one  step  furOier. 
Public  opinion  may  net  yet  be  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture as  a  rule  of  intestate  succession  to  real  estate,  but 
it  is,  I  think,  fully  prepared  for  the  change  which  I  have  long 
advocated,  namely,  that  for  the  purposes  of  administration  the 
real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  should  devolve  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  leaseholds.  Everyone  admits  that  the  teal 
estate  of  a  dead  man  ought  to  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  which  he  has  contracted  in  his  lifetime.  That 
a  rule  so  obviously  just  should  have  been  so  late  in  finding  its 
way  into  our  law  is  indeed  marvellous.  By  our  common  law, 
I  may  remind  you,  the  lands  of  a  deceased  person  were  not 
liable  to  his  debts,  except  where  he  had  bound  himself  and 
his  heirs  by  bond,  covenant,  or  other  specialty  to  pay  them. 
If  in  such  a  case  the  land  descended  to  the  heir  he  was 
bound,  to  the  extent  of  its  value,  to  discharge  his  ancestor's 
debts.  There  was  no  similar  remedy  of  the  creditors  as 
against  the  devisee  of  the  land  until  it  was  given  them  by  a 
Statute  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  14.  In  other  cases,  unless  the 
deceased  man  had  by  his  will  charged  his  land  with  payment 
of  his  debts,  a  chaise  which  was  efiective  in  equity,  the 
lands  remained  absolutely  free  until  the  Act  47  Geo.  3. 
c.  74  rendered  the  lands  of  traders  available  in  such  cases. 
Eventually,  the  Statute  3  and  4  Will.  4.  c.  104  made  all 
lands  not  charged  by  will  with  payment  of  debts,  assets,  to 
be  administered  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  whether  on  simple  contract  or  by  specialty.  The 
principle  of  the  Act  is  right :  what  is  wanted  is  a  simpler  and 
less  expensive  machinery  for  enforcing  the  rights  of  cre- 
ditors, and  distributing  the  estate  among  them.  If  a  man 
dies  intestate,  leaving  an  heir  who  is  an  infant,  or  who  de- 
clines to  concur  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate,  or  if  he 
makes  a  will  without  any  express  charge  of  debts,  an  action 
in  the  Chancery  Division  is  necessary  in  order  that  his  real 
estate  may  be  administered  for  payment  of  his  debts.  And 
even  if  the  will  contains  a  charge  of  debts,  it  is  often  so 
doubtfully  expressed  that  the  executors  are  compelled  to 
seek  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  Coxirt.  The  old 
equitable   rule   that  a  charge  of  debts  raised  an  implied 
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power  of  sale  was  a  very  partial  remedy,  for  it  was  for  a  long- 
time a  moot  conveyancing  question  whether  the  implied 
power  was  exercisable  by  the  executors  or  by  the  person 
having  the  legal  estate.  The  provisions  of  Lord  St.*  Leonards' 
Act,  22  and  23  Vict.  c.  35,  which,  if  there  was  a  testamentary 
charge  of  debts,  gave  a  statutory  power  of  sale  to  trustees 
where  there  was  a  devise  to  them  of  the  whole  of  the  tes- 
tator's estate  and  interest  in  his  realty,  and  to  his  executors 
where  there  was  no  such  devise,  placed  the  law  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  ;  but  in  every  case  where  there  is  any 
dispute  or  diflSculty,  and  frequently  where  there  is  none,  the 
estate  is  administered  by  the  Court,  before  it  can  be  turned 
into  money  and  distributed  among  the  creditors.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  administration  actions  which  are 
brought  in  the  Chancery  Division  are  brought  on  behalf  of 
creditors  of  deceased  persons.  The  almost  invariable  rule 
and  practice  hitherto  has  been  that  the  Court  having  made 
a  decree  assumes  the  administration  and  carries  it  through^ 
until  the  estate,  or  rather  what  is  left  of  it,  is  distributed 
among  the  creditors  who  have  proved  their  debts.  The  only . 
reason  for  coming  to  the  Court  at  all  may  have  been  to 
obtain  a  declaration  that  the  real  estate  is  charged,  or  to 
get  some  question  affecting  the  rights  of  the  parties  decided ; 
it  matters  not ;  the  Court  having  seisin  of  the  matter  keeps 
it ;  the  action  runs  its  usual  course ;  accounts  and  inquiries 
are  directed,  which  are  vouched  and  answered  by  numerous 
affidavits  ;  the  estate  is  sold  by  order  of  the  Court,  after  the 
title  has  been  investigated  and  the  conditions  of  sale  approved 
by  one  of  the  conveyancing  counsel ;  and  when  at  last  the 
chief  clerk  has  made  his  certificate  and  the  action  has  come 
on  for  further  consideration,  the  creditors,  after  taxation 
and  payment  of  costs,  get  a  dividend,  often  only  a  small  one, 
on  their  debts.  The  delay  and  expense  which  are  thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  creditors  are  enormous,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  interference  of  the 
Court.  Nor  is  the  loss  to  creditors  the  only  evil  which 
resxdts  from  the  present  system;  the  chambers  of  the  judges 
of  the  Chancery  Division  are  blocked  by  a  mass  of  adminis- 
trative business  which  could  be  done  just  as  efficiently,  more 
expeditiously,  and  far  less  expensively  out  of  Court;  and 
other  suitors  whose  tangled  affiairs  really  require  patient 
unravelling  by  the  chief  clerks  before  justice  can  be  done, 
and  to  whom  delay  is  often  of  most  disastrous  consequence, 
are  hindered  in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights.  Surely  this 
is  a  question  which  affects  the  whole  community. 
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The  new  Eules  of  the  Sapreme  Court  which  come  into 
operation  next  month  will  greatly  simplify  and  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  proceedings  in  administration  actions.  In  futare  the 
approval  of  any  sale  and  the  determination  of  any  question 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  estate  or  trust  (the  new 
rale  applies  to  trusts  as  well  as  administrations) ,  may  be 
obtained  by  taMng  out  an  originating  summons  without  in- 
Yolying  the  whole  estate  or  trust  in  a  general  administration 
by  the  Court.  But  I  fear  that  this  will  prove  but  a  partial 
remedy:  the  true  remedy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  provide 
by  a  short  Act  that  all  real  estate  which  a  man  o^vns  at  the 
time  of  his  death  shall,  whether  he  makes  a  will  or  dies 
intestate,  vest  in  his  legal  personal  representatives  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  just  as  if  it 
were  leasehold,  and  with  all  such  powers  as  an  executor  or 
administrator  can  now,  virtute  officii^  exercise  over  personal 
assets.  The  memorandum,  signed  by  the  legal  personal  repre- 
sentative, to  the  effect  that  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased 
person  have  been  paid,  or  that  any  particular  real  estate  is 
not  required  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  might  terminate 
the  official  control  and  interest  of  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, and  the  estate  might  thereupon  vest  in  the  persons 
entitled  under  the  will  or  intestacy.  I  strongly  urged  thi& 
simple  and  most  useful  reform  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave 
before  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  Committee  on  Land  Titles  and 
Transfers  ;  Lord  Cairns,  who  also  gave  evidence,  though  he 
treated  the  suggestion  as  involving  fiscal  considerations 
which  he  did  not  like  to  contemplate,  had  no  doubt  that  for 
the  purpose  of  land  transfer  it  would  be  an  advantage.  The 
Committee,  by  their  report,  recommend  the  change,  but  no 
legislative  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
I  suggest  it  to  you  as  a  simple  practicable  reform,  as  one 
which,  while  offending  no  sound  principle,  confers  a  large 
benefit  on  the  community,  especially  on  the  commercial 
classes,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers  under  the  present  system. 

It  also  paves  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  another  re- 
form in  our  law  of  descent,  a  further  assimilation  of  the  law 
of  real  and  personal  property  as  respects  their  mode  of  devolu- 
tion: I  mean  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  as  a  law  of 
intestate  succession  to  real  estate.  I  do  not  propose  to 
consider  the  arguments  which  are  urged  for  and  against  the 
retention  in  our  jurisprudence  of  this  most  arbitrary  rule. 
The  whole  subject  was  treated  very  fiiUy  in  an  able  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Meryon  White  at  the  last  Congress,  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the 
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essays  of  Mr.  Kenny  and  Mr.  Laurence,  representing  each 
side  of  the  controversy,  leave  little  further  to  be  said.  I  only 
desire  to  express  my  firm  conviction,  based  on  a  wide  ex- 
perience, that  the  retention  of  this  rule  is  not  a  mere  senti- 
mental grievance,  but  often  works  a  most  grievous  and  keenly 
felt  injustice.  Take  the  following  case,  a  type  of  many 
which  have  come  before  me.  A  man  invests  his  savings  in 
the  purchase  of  a  small  landed  property  and  dies  intestate, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  by  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  is  ex- 
cluded from  dower,  and  several  infant  children.  The  debts 
and  funeral  expenses  of  the  dead  man  exhaust  his  personal 
estate,  and  the  only  provision  which  he  has  left  for  his 
family  is  the  small  landed  property,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  of  our  law,  has  descended  upon  his  eldest  son.  The 
Court,  if  it  appoints  the  widow  guardian  of  her  boy  during 
his  minority,  will  make  her  as  liberal  an  allowance  as  it  can 
for  his  maintenance  and  education,  and  will  stretch  a  point 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  home,  without  in- 
quiring too  closely  whether  the  other  children  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  expenditure  ;  but  strictly  it  has  no  right  to 
allow  the  rents  and  profits  to  be  applied  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  in&nt  heir,  to 
whom  alone  the  property  belongs.  Can  it  be  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  the  dead  man  if  he  had  made  a  will  would 
have  left  his  widow  and  younger  children  wholly  unprovided 
for?  According  to  my  experience  the  rule  of  equal  division 
is  almost  invariably  adopted  in  wills ;  and  if  a  testator,  desir- 
ing to  found  a  family,  devises  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  son, 
he  seldom  fails  to  make  provision  for  his  other  children,  either 
out  of  his  personalty  or  by  means  of  a  charge  on  the  devised 
estate.  Why  is  a  rule  which  had  its  origin  in  feudalism  and 
has  long  since  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
which  never  carries  out  the  presumed  intention  of  the  dead 
man,  and  often  works  such  grievous  injustice,  to  be  any  longer 
retained  in  our  law  ?  Surely,  if  the  law  takes  upon  itself  to 
make  a  will  for  the  dead  man,  it  should  be  such  a  will  as  a 
just  man  would  have  made.  Why  is  an  unjust  law  to  be  con- 
tinued because  the  dead  man,  if  he  had  been  prudent  enough 
to  make  a  will,  might  have  excluded  its  operation  ?  Nor  is 
there  any  real  force  in  the  argument  that  the  law  ought  to 
be  continued  because  the  maintenance  of  an  hereditary  peer- 
age depends  on  primogeniture.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
devolution  of  a  family  estate  is  left  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
intestate  succession,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that 
«uch  a  small  risk  should  be  run  than  that  a  rede  should  be 
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maintained  which  is  opposed  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community,  and  which  is  so  unjust  to  the  owners  of  small 
landed  properties.  I  certainly  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  change  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  The  details  of  the 
measure  mil  require  consideration,  but  it  should  be  a  leading 
principle  that  the  rule  should  be  completely  excised  from  our 
jurisprudence.  The  two  systems  of  succession  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Revolution  and  the 
animosities  which  were  engendered  by  the  coexistence  of  two 
forms  of  property,  so  clearly  depicted  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  warn 
us  of  the  dangers  which  might  follow  from  any  attempt  at 
class  legislation,  if  in  the  temper  of  the  present  age  such  an 
attempt  were  feasible.  Nor  would  I  exclude  the  rule  of 
equal  division  of  the  inheritance  in  any  case  except  only 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  property  or  from  its  small  size, 
partition  would  be  either  impracticable  or  inconvenient ;  in 
such  cases  the  executor  or  administrator  would  be  armed  with 
full  powers  to  sell  and  divide  the  proceeds,  and  a  privilege  of 
pre-emption  might  be  given  to  the  sons  according  to  seniority. 
The  risks  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  a  too  minute  sub- 
division have,  1  think,  been  overrated.  A  statutory  minimum 
limit  might,  of  course,  be  fixed,  but  even  if  there  were  no 
such  limit,  it  would  generally  happen  that,  instead  of  an 
actual  partition  of  a  small  inheritance,  one  of  the  sons  would 
buy  up  the  shares  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Another  reform  which  is,  I  think,  much  needed,  and  may 
now  be  usefiilly  attempted,  is  a  further  reform  of  the  law  of 
mortgage  of  real  estiate.  The  equitable  doctrine  that  a 
mortgage,  until  the  equity  of  redemption  is  barred  or  fore- 
closed, is  only  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
debt  has  long  since  superseded  the  common  law  doctrine 
that  a  mortgage  was  a  conveyance  subject  to  a  condition, 
and  £hat  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee  became  absolute  at 
law  if  the  mortgagor  failed  in  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
terms  oi  the  condition ;  and  so  complete  is  the  triumph  of 
the  equitable  over  the  legal  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  descent 
has  been  altered  so  as  to  vest  the  mortgaged  property  in  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  mortgagee,  whether  he 
left  a  will  or  died  intestate,  just  as  if  it  were  a  chattel  real. 
And  yet  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  deed  subject  to  a 
condition  or  proviso  for  redemption  is  still  retained,  as  if 
there  were  some  special  value  in  the  form.  I  propose  that 
it  should  be  enacted  that  every  mortgage,  however  created, 
and  whether  purporting  to  convey  the  property  or  not, 
should  operate  only  as  an  equitable  charge ;  that  a  power  of 
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sale  and  the  other  powers  commonly  invested  in  mortgage 
deeds  shoxdd  be  conferred  by  statute  on  the  mortgagee,  and 
that  there  should  be  implied  in  every  instrument  of  charge 
a   covenant   for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  and 
interest.     The  operation  of  the  statutory  clauses  might  be 
controlled  by  the  instrument  of  charge,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  little  alteration  would  be  needed ;  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  a  statement  of  the  amount  advanced, 
of  the  time  fixed  for  repayment  and  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
would  be  all  that  is  required  in  an  ordinary  charge.     The 
result  would  be  this :  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
a  mortgagee  is  compelled  to  realise  the  mortgaged  property 
in  order  to  obtain   repayment  of  the  mortgage  debt,   he 
would  exercise  his  statutory  power  of  sale,  and  pass  the  legal 
estate  to  the  purchaser,  without  any  necessity  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  mortgagor.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
in  which  the  mortgage  debt  is  paid  ofF,  no  reconveyance 
would   be  necessary ;   a  simple  receipt  endorsed  upon  the 
memorandum  would  at  once  extinguish  the  charge.    And 
then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complicated  questions  which  so 
often  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  mortgagees  inter  «e,  a  register 
of   mortgages    should  be   established,  and  the  priority  of 
mortgages  should  depend  exclusively  on  the  order  of  regis- 
tration.    It  would  not,  I  think,  be  diflScult  to  fiume  a  regis- 
ter which  would  show    almost  at  a  glance,  without  any 
necessity  for  a  tedious  search,  all  the  incumbrances  to  which 
any  particular  property  is  subject ;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
enter  upon  these  details  now.     If  any  doubt  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme  were  entertained,  a  tentative  experi- 
ment might  be  made  in  Middlesex,  by  converting  the  present 
registry  of  deeds  into  one  of  incumbrances  on  land.     If  in 
Middlesex,  where  the  proportion  of  small  holdings  is  so  large, 
the  scheme  was  found  to  answer,  there  is  not  a  counly  in 
England  in  which  it  might  not  be  usefully  applied.     The 
reform   would  be  useful  not  merely  as  ridding  our  law  of 
mortgage  from  many  of  its  present  complications,  but  also 
as  preparing  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system 
of  registration  of  title,  into  which  it  would  eventually  merge. 
The  law  of  mortgage  is  not  one  which  merely  affects 
the  relation    of    mortgagor  and   mortgagee;    a   mortgage 
transaction   is  not  one  in  which  they   alone  are   selfishly 
interested ;  the  whole  community  are  affected  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  a  man  who  never  borrows  any  money  on  his 
own  land,  when  he  comes  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  deal  with  real 
property,  is  often  burdened  with  a  heavy  expense  which  is 
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•fiolely  attributable  to  our  present  cumbrous  system.  If  he 
buys  property  the  abstract  which  is  supplied  to  him  fre- 
quently consists,  more  than  one  half  of  it,  of  mortgages, 
fiirther  charges,  sub-mortgages,  transfers,  and  re-convey- 
ances ;  the  legal  estate  has  to  be  traced  through  a  tangled 
mesh  of  incumbrances,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
investigating  the  title  are  enormously  increased. 

To  some  extent  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881  and  the 
shortened  statutory  forms  will  lessen  the  inconvenience,  but 
the  only  effectual  remedy,  I  am  convinced,  is  to  dissociate 
the  law  of  mortgage  from  the  law  pertaining  to  the  con- 
veyance of  real  estate.  The  cost  of  deducing  and  investi- 
gating a  title  on  the  sale  of  property  would  by  this  means 
be  greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  setting  out  mortgage  deeds 
at  length  in  the  abstract,  a  simple  statement  of  incumbrances 
containing  such  particulars  as  would  appear  on  the  register 
and  which  could  be  verified  by  actual  search,  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  I  strongly  urged  this  reform  upon  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan's  Committee,  who  in  their  report  recommended  its 
adoption  ;  and  in  the  last  session  a  Bill  was  introduced  and 
read  a  first  time  in  the  Commons,  and  will  (so.  I  am  informed) 
be  reintroduced  in  the  next  session,  which  practically  adopts 
and  seeks  to  carry  out  my  principal  suggestions.  It  proposes 
to  establish  the  registration  of  all  incumbrances  on  landed 
property,  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  title  to  land,  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  thereof,  and  to  prevent  frauds  on  purchasers  and 
mortgagees.  It  appears  to  be  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Real  Property  Commissioners  of  18  80,  and  to  have 
borrowed  its  working  machinery  from  the  Scotch  system. 
I  have  no  time  to  criticise  it  in  detail.  I  may,  however, 
observe,  that  it  is  proposed  to  confine  its  operation  to  agri- 
cultural land  and  to  land  exceeding  two  acres  in  extent.  The 
mischiefs  of  our  pi^esent  system  are  as  great  and  as  keenly 
felt  in  mortgages  of  house  property  as  in  mortgages  of  agri- 
cultural land,  and  to  apply  a  partial  remedy,  such  as  this 
measure  proposes,  is  to  legislate  on  a  wrong  principle.  It  is . 
not  for  me  to  offer  advice,  but  I  may  express  a  hope  that 
the  Council  of  the  Association,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
60,  will  give  their  attention  to  this  important  project  of 
reform.  Its  working  machinery  may  be  simplified,  and  in 
other  respects  the  Bill  may  be  improved,  but  if  only  it  is 
made  more  comprehensive,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  an  effectual  and  most  useful  measure  of  reform. 

Besides  the  reforms  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
much  preliminary  work  to  be   done   before  any  complete 
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system  of  registration  of  title  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
our  law  of  real  property.  The  large  ordnance  survey  must 
be  completed;  copyhold  and  customary  tenures  must  be  con- 
verted into  common  socage  tenure,  for  without  unification 
of  tenure  there  can  be  no  simplification  of  title ;  the  Statute 
of  Uses  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  further  restrictions  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  a  settlor  to  direct  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  income  of  settled  property ;  and  there  are 
otlier  subsidiary  reforms  which  must  be  taken  in  hand  before 
we  can  obtain  for  our  landed  system  a  simple  tenure  and  the 
facilities  of  ready  and  inexpensive  transfer.  But  to  attempt 
more  than  can  be  successfully  carried  through  is  only  to 
divide  and  weaken  efforts,  the  united  strength  of  which  is 
required  if  any  useful  reform,  however  unpretentious,  is  to 
be  effected  in  our  law  of  real  property.  The  programme 
which  I  have  sketched  will  furnish  more  legislative  work 
than  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  before  the  next  Congress  of 
this  Association. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  to  be  mere  nibblings  at 
reform.  There  are  other  much  needed  changes  of  law  as 
important  to  the  community  as  any  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  recent  amendments  of  our  Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Laws^ 
the  extension  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  local  courts,  the 
operation  of  the  new  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
great  social  question,  in  which  I  take  a  special  interest, 
whether  the  degradation  of  the  poorer  classes,  *  social  wreck- 
age,' as  Mr.  Francis  Peek  has  called  it,  is  not  at  any  rate  in 
some  measure  due  to  bad  law  or  a  faulty  administration  of 
law;  these  and  a  score  of  other  like  subjects  might  well 
have  found  a  place  in  a  presidential  address.  But  I  have 
purposely  kept  within  the  limits  which  at  the  outset  I  pre- 
scribed for  myself.  A  sound  landed  system  lies  at  the  root 
of  national  prosperity.  If  capital  is  to  be  more  strongly 
attracted  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  if 
the  title  to  land  and  its  mode  of  transfer  are  to  be  simplified 
so  as  to  promote  its  more  free  and  healthy  circulation,  if,  in 
short,  we  are  to  have  a  sounder  landed  system  than  we  at 
present  possess,  this  result  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  startling 
innovation,  but  by  patiently  continuing  the  process,  which 
the  slow  working  of  our  legislative  machinery  makes  so  un- 
attractive and  wearisome,  of  gradually  uprooting  from  our  law 
of  real  property  the  obsolete  principles  and  manifold  complica- 
tions, the  growth  of  ages,  which  prevent  it  from  adapting  itself 
to  our  growing  social  necessities,  and  from  conforming  itself 
to  the  hiijher  standard  of  an  improved  moral  sentiment. 
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AT  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  held  at 
Manchester,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  President  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  of  delivering  an  address  which  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  a  paper  on  the  kindred 
subject  of  education.  The  desire  for  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  sprung  from  the  sense  of  necessities  to  our 
healthy  existence  centuries  before  philosophy  taught  the 
intimate  connection  between  intellectual  and  physical  ener- 
gies. This  connection  being  fully  recognised,  nothing 
remains  but  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  eflfects  of  the 
systems  now  in  operation.  Body  and  mind  doubtless  suffer 
from  the  inaction  of  any  faculty.  But  at  this  stage  of 
educational  history  in  England  expression  is  given  to 
grave  anxieties  lest  the  competition  between  young  persons 
at  schools  and  colleges  arrest  the  healthy  development 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  result  enfeeble  the  mind  during 
mature  years.  Boys  of  the  middle  and  professional  classes 
have  undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  undergone  severe  and  per- 
manent injury  from  excessive  pressure  to  gain  some  school- 
boy scholarship  or  admission  to  some  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

But  State  authorities  are  necessarily  without  that 
kindly  sympathy  towards,  and  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  cases  which  parents  alone  can  possess.  We  need, 
therefore,  feel  no  surprise  that  many  earnest  friends  of 
education   entertain   apprehension,   that    the    State  justly 
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resolved  to  advance  education,  bnt  insufficiently  regarding 
the  constitution  and  capacities  of  children,  may  apply  undue 
pressure  to  them.  No  marked  effect  may  appear  on  tables 
of  insanity  at  a  time  when  the  physical  conditions  of  school 
life  are  being  improved,  and  the  homes  are  becoming  more 
healthy.  The  evil  may  be  such  as  to  be  diminished  for  a 
season  by  these  counteracting  agencies,  and  not  to  affect 
statistics  until  these  other  agencies  shall  have  had  their  full 
effect.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  circumstances 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  this  mischief,  however  grave  in 
some  instances,  has  not  become  general.  The  entire  or 
partial  emancipation  from  school  on  passing  certain  stand- 
ards has  to  a  somewhat  startling  extent,  both  in  town  and 
country,  caused  the  children  to  pass  rapidly  through  those 
standards,  thus  shortening  the  period  of  school  attend- 
ance; and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  parents,  however 
desirous  of  deriving  wages  from  the  earnings  of  their 
children,  would  expose  them  to  pressure  which  they  find  to 
be  injurious.  But  the  evil  may  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Department  may  devise  means  for  an  intelligent 
observation  of  the  health  of  the  children  attending  elemen- 
tary schools,  so  far  at  least  as  to  discover  signs  of  over-work 
and  pressure  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  physical  strength 
and  unsuited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  these  departmental  observations  may  not 
come  so  late  as  to  produce  that  reaction  against  popular 
education  which  high  taxation  and  interference  with  labour 
have  a  tendency  to  promote. 

We  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Albutt  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  further  illus- 
trated in  a  treatise  shortly  to  appear  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne.  My  remarks  will  therefore  be  confined 
within  a  few  sentences.  As  regards  boys  of  the  middle  and 
highest  classes,  I  believe  that  the  early  commencement  and 
steady  continuance  of  well-ordered  studies  ^iU  do  much 
to  remove  the  mischief.  More  general  interest  at  home  in 
school  successes  during  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  will 
gently  tempt  forward  the  young  boy,  and  lead  him  to  such 
progress  that  the  foundation  for  the  higher  stages  of  educa* 
tion  may  be  securely  laid  in  due  season,  and  feverish  haste 
in  after  years  avoided.  *  Bad,  slovenly  grounding,'  says  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne,  '  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery  and  much 
illness  amongst  boys,  and  perhaps  among  men  also.'  As 
regards  girls,  the  problem  is,  from  many  causes,  more  com- 
plex.    I  content  myself  with  a  passage  from  the  same  high 
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-authority :  *  There  is  a  tendency  in  certain  social  sects,  at 
any  rate,  to  protract  and  augment  educational  pressure ;  to 
forget  that  there  are  physical  and  mental  difPerences  in  boys 
and  girls  which  make  it  foolishness  to  attempt  to  educate 
both  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  ends.  Abeady  we 
hear  in  England  of  distinguished  girl  graduates  being  inca- 
pacitated for  work  by  brain  exhaustion  and  bodily  infirmities 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  alluded  to  as  afflicting 
American  girls  devoted  to  intellectual  work/  The  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Normal  School  is  reported  by  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne  to  have  said  :  *  I  have  been  compelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  sexes  cannot  be  educated  on  the  same  system 
with  advantage,  and  that  the  physical  disadvantages  under 
which  a  young  woman  labours  render  it  necessary  that  a 
system  be  devised  so  elastic  that  she  may  rest  at  least  com- 
paratively as  the  occasion  requires/ 

The  experience  of  other  nations  has  led  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  every  great 
reform  brings  attendant  evils,  and  that  a  principle  is  not 
necessarily  wrong  because  in  some  early  experiments  the 
application  of  that  principle  may  be  carried  to  an  excess. 
The  discouragement  of  indolence  in  girls  will  doubtless  bring 
a  rich  reward;  and  that  wisdom  which  prudence  and  in- 
creased knowledge  confer  will  doubtless  lead  to  such  educa- 
tion for  our  sisters  as  will  preserve  every  grace  belonging  to 
their  sex,  and  strengthen  their  minds  by  that  culture  which 
an  advancing  civilisation  increasingly  demands. 

Treatises  on  education  without  number  pour  from  the 
press,  if  not  in  wearisome,  at  any  rate  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession. By  this  Address  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  another 
paper  of  a  purely  theoretical  or  controversial  character ;  but 
being  myself,  to  my  own  good  fortune  and  great  advantage, 
practically  interested  in  education  of  every  class,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  our  great  schools  and  newly  instituted 
colleges,  shall  endeavour  to  bring  before  those  who  favour 
me  with  their  attention  a  comprehensive,  though  brief  and 
necessarily  incomplete,  review  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
vast  work  now  carried  on  in  these  kingdoms.  Controversy  is 
the  less  necessary  because  the  time  has  arrived  when  in  such 
discussions  no  heed  need  be  paid  to  those  who  obstruct  and 
oppose  education.  As  they  are  tossed  helplessly  up  and 
down,  hither  and  thither  in  the  stream,  they  interest  the 
philosopher  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  that  current  which, 
had  their  forces  enabled  them,  they  would  at  least  have 
<endeavoured  to  resist. 
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As  regards  primary  education,  nothing  of  an  historical 
nature  need  be  added  to  the  able  and  exhaustive  record  laid 
before  the  Statistical  Society  in  May  last  by  Mr.  Eowland 
Hamilton.  Controversy  may  arise  on  questions  of  detail  or 
of  principle,  but  as  an  historical  and  comparative  statement 
few  documents  have  at  any  time  been  presented  of  a  more 
exhaustive  and  accurate  character.  I  therefore  proceed  with- 
out further  preface  to  the  years  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

The  present  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
date  in  the  progress  of  elementary  education.  The  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  have  in  recent  years  proved  a 
steady  increase  in  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  not 
in  numbers  alone,  but  relatively  to  the  growth  of  population. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  growth  appears  to  have  been 
such  that  the  demands  of  the  population,  as  it  now  exists, 
have  been  on  the  whole  supplied.  Adopting  the  usual  as- 
sumption that  six-sevenths  of  the  population  are  of  the  class 
whose  children  ought  to  attend  public  elementary  schools, 
4y387,562  places  would  be  required  in  England  and  Wales. 
There  exist  4,538,820  places,  an  excess  of  160,758,  according 
to  this  estimate,  and  the  questions  remaining  are  those  of 
distribution  and  efficiency.  As  to  distribution,  the  deficiency 
exists  in  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  the  extra  Metropolitan 
parts  of  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  in  Sussex,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  and  in  the  Metropolis.  This  record  raises  ques- 
tions of  a  perplexing  character,  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
neither  population  nor  rapid  growth  of  population  causes 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  schools.  Lancashire  has  no  place 
in  the  black  list.  Her  children  require  575,740  places :  they 
are  supplied  with  683,748.  Yorkshire  is  not  there,  with  our 
481,094  children  who  ought  to  attend  school.  For  them 
535,446  seats  are  already  provided.  But  Hants  is  there  with 
98,912  children  and  but  89,227  places.  Essex  is  there,  a 
mother  county  of  old  England,  and  Gloucester  too,  no  new 
county  of  modern  growth,  but  one  which  for  centuries  has 
been  the  seat  of  an  active  civilisation.  It  is  not  the  crowd 
of  men  which  creates  deficiencies  in  England,  but  weak  hands 
and  cold  hearts.  Let  educational  enthusiasm  once  reach 
these  counties  and  the  places  required  will  be  supplied  ere 
the  year  to  come  shall  have  run  its  course.  Inasmuch  as 
one-third  of  this  deficiency,  or  100,000  places,  exists  in  the 
Metropolis,  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  London  School 
Board  have  already  taken  steps  so  vigorous  in  character  as  to 
create  considerable  alarm  lest  an  excess  of  accommodation,. 
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with  an  undue  charge  on  the  ratepayers,  will  shortly  be 
found,  even  in  our  huge  Metropolis,  the  population  of  which 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  the  ordinary  calculations  do  not  hold  good  in 
London,  where  a  mere  ordinary  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  the  middle  and  highest  classes  in  society. 

The  discussions  on  the  quality  of  the  education  giyen  are 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  Act  of  1870  brought  into  the  work  of  educa- 
tion men  full  of  eagerness  and  hope,  but  without  experience, 
and,  in  a  whisper  be  it  spoken,  not  always  themselves  highly 
educated.  They  pressed  on  with  the  freshness  of  new  recruits, 
and  attempted  to  extend  education  beyond  the  probable 
requirements  of  their  pupils.  To  children  of  promise  a 
career  should  be  opened  by  liberal  admission  to  secondary 
schools,  not  by  loading  the  time-tables  of  primary  schools  by 
subjects  not  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  thereby  working 
injury  to  other  scholars.  In  the  years  1881-82,  191,198 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  passed  in  the  specific  subjects, 
while  2,119,374  were  presented  for  individual  examination  in 
the  standards.  This  comparison,  being,  as  it  is,  much  similar 
in  results  to  that  which  may  be  made  in  former  years,  proves 
the  wisdom  of  Government  in  demanding  a  good  foundation 
in  elementary  knowledge  before  admitting  children  to  exami- 
nation in  the  specific  subjects.  These  children  must,  in 
ordinary  cases,  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  What  advantage 
can  such  children  obtain  from  some  fugitive  knowledge 
of  *  light  and  heat,'  or  *  magnetism  and  electricity,'  until 
they  can  *  read  a  few  lines  from  a  reading  book,  writ/3  as  an 
exercise  in  dictation  eight  lines  of  English,  produce  r.  fairly- 
written  copy-book,  and  show  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
compound  rules  of  arithmetic ; '  or,  in  departmental  language, 
until  they  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  ?  But  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  as  has  been  wisely  said,  '  is  part  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  civilised  industry,  and  until  that  language 
is  well  learnt  all  eflTorts  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  of  life 
must  fail.'  All  honour  to  scientific  men  who  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  science  in  our  schools;  but  they  must 
be  content  to  see  the  foundation  of  common  elementary 
education  well  secured,  before  the  memories  of  the  young 
pupils  are  bewildered  with  scientific  nomenclature,  which, 
to  the  ignorant,  is  no  better  than  meaningless  jargon,  and 
before  time  is  occupied  by  scientific  toys  or  brilliant  experi- 
ments, which  create  in  their  uninstnicted  minds  no  scientific 
conception.     Meanwhile,  knowledge  of  English,  leading  up 
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to  geography,  the  more  important  facts  of  English  history, 
and  some  simple  elements  of  elementary  science,  may  prove 
the  hest  preparation  for  higher  education  to  some,  and  for  a 
life,  a  most  honoured  and  honourable  life,  of  manual  labour 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  question  of  elementary  education  presents  many 
difficulties,  not  the  least  are  those  which  relate  to  pauper 
children.  Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  conference 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society,  in  March  of  the  present  year. 
The  lessons  taught  by  experience,  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  after  mature  thought,  were  explained  by  those 
most  competent  to  take  part  in  such  deliberations.  The 
results  of  the  discussion  may  best  be  summarised  in  the 
words  of  the  chairman.  Lord  Aberdare,  who  thus  stated 
them : — *  That  the  farther  extension  of  district  schools  in  the 
form  in  which  they  originated  appears  to  be  undesirable ; 
that  the  boarding-out  system  should  be  extended  as  far  as 
it  reasonably  can ;  and  that  the  cottage  home  system  is  for 
some  purposes  superior  to  the  district  school  system.  We 
shall  also,'  continued  the  chairman,  *  be  of  opinion  that  when- 
ever the  children  of  a  union  which  has  no  district  school  or 
no  separate  school  can  be  sent  to  the  public  elementary 
school,  they  ought  to  be  so  sent/ 

I  must,  however,  observe  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  ought  children  to  pass  from  the  immediate  super- 
intendence and  protection  of  the  authorities  unless  there  is 
complete  security  that  they  will  receive  at  their  new  homes 
both  generous  treatment  and  intelligent  guidance.  To  part 
with  children  except  on  these  conditions  may  be  a  momentary 
gratification  to  a  kindly  impulse ;  it  is  undoubtedly  an  aban- 
donment of  an  imperative  duty.  The  present  Government 
appears  to  favour  emigration  of  pauper  children,  but  this 
circumstance  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  necessity 
for  extreme  caution  lest,  in  our  endeavour  to  place  these  poor 
children  in  a  more  favourable  position,  we  do  in  effect 
unfairly  relieve  ourselves  of  a  responsibility,  and  make 
castaways  of  those  whom  we  endeavour  to  serve. 

Closely  connected  with  the  education  of  pauper  children 
are  reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  In  them,  as  in 
other  modes  of  dealing  with  the  classes  least  favoured  by 
fortune,  there  is  the  danger  lest  undeserving  parents  thrust 
upon  the  State  children  for  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  provide. 
The  State  may  undertake  the  charge  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent,  but  by  so  doing  vice  is  encouraged,  and  an  unjust 
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l>Qrden  is  laid  upon  the  hard-working  and  impoverished  tax^ 
payer.  This  is  the  very  core  and  heart  of  the  difficulty 
connected  with  pauperism  and  crime.  It  is  hard  to  permit 
little  ones  to  suffer,  but  no  stimulant  to  exertion  on  the  part 
of  parents  can  exist  unless  the  children  derive  advantage 
from  those  exertions.  A  wise  severity  towards  negligent 
parents  is  a  national  duty,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the 
children,  and  in  justice  to  honest  men,  who  are  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  children  of  the  unworliiy.  We  have  to  de- 
termine what  policy  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  will 
prove  most  effective  to  raise  parents  to  a  sense  of  their  duties, 
because  no  Government  interference  can  supply  that  parental 
•care  which  has  been  provided  by  the  Great  Father  of  our 
race  as  the  most  effectual  agency  for  the  guardianship  of 
children.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools  will  throw  light  on  these  per- 
plexing subjects,  containing,  as  it  doubtless  will,  the  results 
of  most  mature  consideration  on  such  questions  as  to  the 
degree  of  forgiveness  which  ought  to  be  extended  by  society 
to  young  criminals,  whether,  punitive  treatment  being 
abandoned,  that  forgiveness  ought  to  be  complete,  although, 
as  a  consequence,  the  young  offender  escape  without  further 
punishment  than  temporary  detention  in  a  comfortable  and 
well-ordered  home. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  Lord  Taunton's  Com- 
mission  issued  their  report  on  Middle  Class  Education.  The 
^Endowed  Schools  Commission,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
engrafted  upon  the  Charity  Commission,  has  now,  after 
many  difficulties,  given  effect  to  carefully  matured  schemes 
affecting  617  schools.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary  gain 
to  have  in  an  advanced  stage  schemes  relating  to  such  compli- 
cated institutions  as  Dulwich  College  and  Christ's  Hospital. 
But  the  work  does  not  end  with  the  Royal  sanction  to 
schemes.  Those  schemes  must  be  administered.  The  measure 
and  kind  of  superintendence  over  that  administration  is 
no  easy  or  simple  question.  In  this  day  of  educational 
advance  the  minds  and  actions  of  educationalists  cannot 
stiffen  into  routine.  As  before  the  constitution  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Commission,  so  now,  grave  doubts  are  enter- 
tained by  thoughtful  men  whether  the  policy  of  the  Charity 
Commission  does  not  impose  unwise  restrictions  on  works 
necessary  for  the  consolidation,  not  to  say  the  growth,  of 
valnable  institutions.  Many  such  have  been  restored,  under 
hopeful    circumstances,   by  the    hearty  devotion    of    well^ 
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informed  men,  acting  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  seek  at  the  central  office  friendly  co-operation  from 
authorities  whose  mission  either  is,  or  ought  to  become,  that 
of  rendering  every  educational  foundation  most  effective  for 
the  high  purposes  to  which  those  foundations  are  devoted. 
Care  must  doubtless  be  exercised  in  administration,  but  that 
care  must  not  degenei'ate  into  uncalled-for  and  therefore 
mischievous  restraint,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
recent  report  of  the  Charity  Commission  shows  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  sanctions  given  to  new  buildings; 
while  the  progress  made  in  their  schemes  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  clearly  points  to  new  opportunities, 
nay,  to  new  duties,  on  the  part  of  governors  engaged  in  the* 
task  of  reconstructing  schools. 

When  considering  the  policy  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  present  is  a 
season  of  no  ordinary  importance  in  the  history  of  education ; 
there  has,  indeed,  probably  been  no  period  when  more  energy 
was  thrown  into  the  task  by  the  governors  of  schools.  They 
are  not  distributing  doles,  often  of  doubtful  advantage,  or 
seeking  self-advancement ;  but  strive,  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully, having  in  many  cases  mature  knowledge  and  wide 
experience,  to  meet  the  fast  increasing  requirements  of  the 
young.  Centralisation  always  tends  to  official  pedantry ;  to 
the  indiscriminating,  and  not  always  courteous,  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authority.  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  such  evils  may 
attend  the  working  of  the  Charity  Commission;  but  in  a 
matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  extension  of  education,  I  feel 
bound,  as  your  President,  to  speak,  while  yet  not  too  late, 
some  words  of  respectful  protest,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
a  course  of  action  which  I  believe  to  be  mischievous  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  education. 

Educational  foundations  cannot  prosper  unless  adminis- 
tered in  a  spirit  of  hopeful  enterprise.  If  the  old  schools 
are  not  thus  administered,  they  will  fall  behind,  and  the 
work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  will  prove, 
comparatively  at  least,  a  failure.  The  nation  at  this  critical 
moment  requires  new  institutions  and  the  development  of 
the  old,  not  the  leaden  hand  of  routine  and  the  rigid  decrees 
of  unyielding  officialism.  Unless  the  Charity  Commissioners 
adapt  their  procedure  to  these  requirements,  some  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  will  become  necessary. 
Parliament  must  either  lay  down  some  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioners  which  will  compel  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  liberal  policy,  or  transfer  the  administration 
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of  educational  charities  to  some  other  authority — possibly 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  with  independent  powers 
and  separate  action — so  constituted  as  to  ensure  an  enlight- 
ened sympathy  with  the  progress  of  education  and  a  deter- 
mination that  both  ancient  and  modern  endowments  are  to 
he  so  administered  as  to  render  the  most  effective  service, 
both  in  the  future  and  to  the  present  generation. 

However  liberal  the  manner  in  which  existing  foun- 
dations are  governed,  secondary  and  higher  education  stand 
in  need  of  further  opportunities.  So  keenly  is  this  felt  that 
resort  has  been  had  to  the  principles  of  commercial  associa- 
tion. Since  the  classes  to  which  reference  is  here  more 
especially  made  do  not  stand  in  need  of  eleemosynary  assist- 
ance, organisation  and  skilful  management  of  capital  will 
accomplish  much.  Joint-stock  companies  have  already 
arisen,  one  with  success  which  is  already  assured,  others 
under  such  auspices  that  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope 
that  their  efforts  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  The 
Girls*  Public  Schools  Company,  after  making  liberal  deduc- 
tions for  contingencies,  pays  a  satisfactory  dividend.  The 
shareholders  possess  a  capital  of  100,000/.,  and  have  nearly 
5,000  pupils  attending  twenty-seven  schools.  Their  schools 
are  placed  in  the  large  populations,  and  are  confined  to  day 
scholars,  arrangements  for  boarders  being  conducted  as 
private  adventures  which  the  company  welcome,  but  for 
which  they  assume  no  responsibility.  This  society  has  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  the  education  of  girls,  and  has 
effected  reforms  of  no  ordinary  importance,  far  beyond  the 
range  of  schools  under  their  management.  In  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  a  company  for  the  education  of  boys  was 
founded  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare,  who  stated 
at  the  public  meeting  of  shareholders  *that  as  a  general 
rule,  go  where  you  please,  you  will  find  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  education  insisting  on  the  great  need  of  a 
better  and  sounder  system  of  secondary  education.'  Their 
first  school  was  opened  in  Kentish  Town  on  September  12, 
tinder  the  designation  of  the  *  Kentish  Town  School,'  the  fee 
charged  being  91.  per  annum. 

The  constitution  of  these  associations  makes  some  pro- 
yisidH  for  the  teaching  of  religious  subjects;  but  many 
parents  who  are  members  of  the  Church  desire  that 
their  children  should  receive  at  school  religious  instruc- 
tion more  definitely  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  are  attached.  This  desire  has  caused 
the  foundation  of  a  third  company,  named  the  Church  of 
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England  Schools  Company.  For  the  operations  of  this  com- 
pany, without  jealousy  of  any  other,  and  with  none  but 
wholesome  rivalry,  there  is  ample  room  in  wide  England. 
The  applications  for  shares,  reaching  some  weeks  since  to 
30,000/.,  prove  the  interest  taken,  and  the  allotment,  at  the 
desire  of  the  donors,  of  certain  shares  as  foundations  for 
scholarships  is  a  hopeful  commencement  for  such  exhibitions 
and  scholarships  as  will  assist  the  sons  of  comparatively 
poor  parents.  The  prosperity  of  this  company  wUl  largely 
depend  on  the  attention  given  by  the  council  to  the  wise 
words  spoken  at  the  first  meeting  by  His  Grace  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury: — *The  schools  which  the  company 
proposes  to  stai-t  are  to  be  in  no  sense  theological  schools.. 
All  the  teaching  is  to  be  in  the  principle  and  upon  the  tone 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  religious  teaching  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  But  the  schools  are  intended  simply 
to  be  first-rate  schools,  in  which  real  religious  teaching  will 
be  conducted  upon  the  lines  of  the  Church.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  theological  schools.' 

Inasmuch  as  parents  will  send  their  children  where  the 
most  efiicient  secular  education  is  given,  this  company  is 
destined  to  failure  unless  the  instruction  in  secular  subjects 
be  not  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  best  schools ;  it  will  work 
under  grave  disadvantages  unless  the  buildings  be  constructed 
on  the  newest  and  most  thoroughly  considered  principle. 
Those  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office  will 
doubtless  render  service  in  guiding  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  and  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council  j 
but  financial  disappointment,  and  therefore  misfortune  to  the 
scheme,  must  ensue  unless  a  prominent  part  in  this  com- 
mercial uudertaking  be  taken  by  laymen  acquainted  with 
affairs  and  the  conduct  of  business. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  misfortune  if  the  result  of  this 
endeavour,  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  bear  my  share, 
were  to  create  antagonism,  or  increase  the  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate action  which  works  such  mischief  in  this  country.  We 
wish  to  give  religious  instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those  willing  to  receive  it ;  and, 
amid  discouragements,  caused  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
secularisation  of  many  ancient  foundations,  to  continue  the 
close  association  between  our  National  Church  and  all  that  is 
best  and  wisest  in  literature  and  science.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  fourth  company  on  the  same  principles  as  the  last, 
but  intended  for  girls  alone,  and  mainly,  if  not  indeed  ex- 
clusively, for  the  highest  education.     Under  the  guidance 
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of  the  Bey.  Canon  Holland,  success  of  no  ordinary  character 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  company,  whose  schools^ 
tested  by  the  most  rigid  examination,  haye  proyed  to  be 
schools  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

More  certain^  would  attend  these  operations  if  there  waa 
at  command  accurate  and  complete  information  as  to  the 
supply  of  secondary  and  of  the  highest  schools.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  many  changes  haye  arisen  from  increase  of 
population,  from  the  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
miftsioners,  from  the  foundation  of  some  schools,  and  the 
decay  of  others.  There  are  many  other  questions,  such  a& 
the  character  of  the  education  giyen  in  existing  schools,  the 
character  of  the  buildings,  and  Qie  probability  or  the  reyerse 
that  they  will  be  permanent  institutions.  The  time  has  now 
arriyed  when  the  ground  should  be  again  suryeyed  by  another 
Boyal  Commission,  strong  enough  to  examine  with  authority 
the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission,  the  proceedings  of 
goyeming  bodies,  as  also  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
proyision,  both  of  a  public  and  of  a  priyate  character,  for 
secondary  and  for  the  highest  education,  and  the  possibilities 
of  further  extension,  by  improyements  in  administration,  the 
increased  yalue  of  endowments,  and  private  benefactions. 

The  future  of  private  schools  remains  for  the  present 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  they  will  decrease  in  number 
and  become  less  effective.  They  will  compete,  under  great 
disadvantages,  with  institutions  of  a  more  permanent  cha- 
racter, having  valuable  traditions,  conducted  by  the  best  and 
most  adyanced  educationalists,  and  maintained  in  some 
measure  by  some  form  of  endowment.  Preparatory  schools 
haye  a  work  of  their  own,  and  appear  destined  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  private  hands,  requiring  as  they 
do  such  tender  care  for  the  young  pupils,  and  such  special 
aptitude  for  most  delicate  and  responsible  duties. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  more  than  passing  mention 
of  our  great  public  schools.  In  response  to  the  wants  of  the 
times  they  have  largely  extended  their  range  of  studies,  and 
as  a  reward  retain  public  confidence,  the  measure  of  which 
is  proved  by  the  number  of  applicants  whom  they  are  unable 
to  receiye.  For  the  struggles  and  combats  of  future  life  no 
preparation  can  equal  that  of  a  great  school  under  vigilant 
superintendence,  where  study  is  actively  pursued  and  a  high 
tone  is  encouraged  by  those  who  stand  during  the  school 
term  as  the  parents  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  want  of  intermediate  education  in  Wales  having 
be^n  proyed  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
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jQ,  Bill  has  been  prepared,  which  embodies  in  the  main  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  may  be  expected 
to  provide  an  effective  remedy  for  the  defects  in  secular 
education. 

Meanwhile,  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  Princi- 
pality to  found  two  university  colleges  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor. 
The  authorities  at  Cardiff  have  already  entered  upon  their 
duties,  and  the  college  is  no  longer  a  hope  of  the  future, 
but  a  fact.  It  will  be  a  question  for  farther  consideration 
whether  these  efforts  shall  reach  their  full  accomplishment 
in  the  early  establishment  of  a  Welsh  university.  The  evils 
incident  to  excessive  multiplication  of  authorities  having 
power  to  confer  degrees  must  not  be  forgotten,  however 
strong  the  desire  to  encourage  efforts  praiseworthy  in  them- 
selves, and  rendered  the  more  attractive  because  associated 
with  a  healthy  national  sentiment.  Wales  has,  moreover, 
to  a  certain  extent,  established  a  claim  from  one  circum- 
stance, that  Lampeter  College  has  already  the  power  of 
conferring  B.A.  and  B.D.  degrees. 

Proposals  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  bring  all  schools 
which  are  not  elementary  into  one  compact  system  and  under 
central  supervision.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  could  be 
more  injurious  to  education.  In  elementary  schools  the 
Government  grant  necessitates  Government  control,  and  the 
whole  circumstances  and  conditions  of  elementary  education 
in  this  country  facilitate  interference  by  the  State.  But  even 
in  these  schools  more  liberty  has  been  conceded,  and  tiere 
is  now  less  rigidity  of  system.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
derive  advantage  from  the  experience  of  others.  A  discus- 
sion having  taken  place  in  the  French  Institute  soon  after 
the  Franco-German  war  as  to  the  reason  why  so  few  great 
men  arose  during  those  dark  and  gloomy  days,  there  was  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion,  if  not  indeed  a  formal  resolu- 
tion, that  the  control  of  education  by  one  central  authority, 
«,nd  the  dull  uniformity  thereby  caused,  had  worked  with 
disastrous  effect  on  the  young  mind  of  France.  Without  the 
influence  of  Parliament  on  a  department,  that  department 
will  most  certainly  become  the  slave  of  formal  and  inflexible 
procedure.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Parliament  can 
act  with  intelligence  and  discrimination  in  such  a  matter  as 
the  higher  education.  There  is  probably  no  task  for  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  less  fitted.  Ministers  have  hitherto 
been  found  who,  on  the  whole  and  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  reasonably  competent  to  deal  with  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  would  be  a  rash  rather  than  a  bold  man  who 
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^ould  trust  the  future  of  secondary  and  higher  education  to 
the  chance  that  the  training  of  public  life,  and  the  political 
necessities  which  determine  the  choice  of  ministers,  will 
always  bring  that  man  into  office  who  has  devoted  such 
attention  to  this  highest  department  of  education  as  will 
prepare  him  for  the  overwhelming  responsibilities  of  duties 
so  full  of  intricacy  and  infinite  delicacy,  which  moreover 
demand  frequent  and  most  carefully  matured  changes  to 
meet  ever-changing  necessities.  There  is  a  further  question 
how  far  there  is  any  right  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise; 
but  such  interference  will  be  necessary  if  the  desired  authority 
is  to  exercise  power  over  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger  pro- 
portion, of  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  alternative  of  con- 
stituting a  department  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament 
is  full  of  such  fatal  difficulties  that  it  is  idle  even  to  investi- 
gate so  impracticable  a  suggestion. 

The  desire  to  give  additional  opportunities  of  obtaining 

the  highest  education  has  nowhere  led  to  more  important 

results  than  the  institution  of  new  colleges  in  the  provinces. 

First  among  these    is,   and  ever   will  have   been,   Owens 

College,  Manchester,  the  mother,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  the 

ancient  order,  of  Victoria  University.    As,  on  the  one  hand, 

no  less  than  500,000Z.  has  already  been  contributed  to  Owens 

College,  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  the  reputation 

of  the  professors  prove  that  the  educational  influences  of  the 

society   are  worthy   of    the   foundation  and  the  buildings 

within  which  this  work  proceeds.     But  our  own  Yorkshire 

College  of  Science — no  longer,  alas !  under  the  intelligent  and 

laborious  presidency  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish — follows 

Owens  College  with  a  just  rivalry,  and  gives  in  this  great 

county  means  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced 

and  the  best  class,  which  require  nothing  but  time  and  the 

fostering  hand  of  benevolence  to  render  fully  effective.     At 

Leeds  probably  more  than  at  Manchester  opportunities  for 

obtaining  technical  education  will  be  provided  ;  while  in  both 

an  admirable  medical  school  will  doubtless  furnish  candidates 

for  the  medical  degrees  which  the  Victoria  University  will 

confer.     The  necessary  restriction  of  time  forbids  even  the 

mention  of  more  than  a  few  distinguished  names.     Dundee 

will  be  the  seat  of  a  college  founded  by  one  bearing  the 

well-known  and  much-honoured  name  of  Baxter.     Sheffield 

lias  Firth's  College  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  in  the  great  work  ; 

and  not  the  college  alone,  for  Mr.  Euskin  has  selected  the 

same  town  as  the  seat  of  a  collection,  formed  to  cultivate 

the  highest  artistic  faculty.     Nottingham  possesses  for  her 
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college  those  noble  and  wisely  constructed  buildings  where 
this  Society  was  hospitably  entertained  last  year.  Birmingham 
claims  Mason's  College  as  evidence  of  her  share  in  the 
national  movement ;  and  Bristol,  by  an  effort  yet  in  an 
early  stage,  proves  that  in  the  great  Western  capital,  as  in 
more  northern  towns  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  there 
is  the  same  praiseworthy  energy. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Huddersfield  some  further 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Yorkshire  College,  which  is 
destined  soon  to  take  rank  with  Owens  College  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoria  University.  Steady  advance  is  being 
made ;  and  there  is  the  best  reason  to  feel  fall  confidence 
that  the  college  will,  in  each  department,  render  excellent 
service.  The  first  portion  of  the  permanent  buildings^ 
which  are  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  will  shortly 
be  completed,  the  Clothworkers'  Company  having  made  a 
grant  of  25,000Z.  to  the  weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing 
department,  and  added  an  endowment  of  l,500i.  per  annum, 
thus,  as  at  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  giving  proof  of 
their  desire  to  advance  technical  knowledge  associated  with 
practical  experience  in  the  workshop.  A  professorship  of 
experimental  physics  has  been  founded  at  a  cost  of  7,500Z. 
as  a  memorial  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  Education  of 
a  technical  as  well  as  a  liberal  arid  general  character  is 
given.  The  student  in  the  technical  subjects  which  prepare 
him  for  his  future  occupation  may,  at  the  same  time,  derive 
advantage  from  the  opportunities  of  increasing  his  know- 
ledge of  science  or  of  progressing  in  literary  studies ;  while 
the  youth  whose  tastes  or  plans  for  his  future  life  lead  him 
to  cultivate  literature  may  pursue  his  favourite  studies  under 
the  most  hopeful  circumstances. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  value  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  the  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Professor 
Rucker  has  given  lectures  on  electric  lighting  in  Brad- 
ford, chiefly  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, while  the  students  at  the  Clergy  School  in  Leeds 
attend  the  college  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Technical  School  at  Huddersfield  may 
receive  assistance  of  a  like  character,  and  that  thus  the 
Yorkshire  College  may  prove  the  means  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge of  the  highest  character  throughout  the  West  Riding. 
The  medical  school  at  Leeds  will  soon  become  part  of  tbe 
Yorkshire  College ;  which  will  thus  have  at  command 
opportunities  of  giving  the  best  instruction  in  medical 
science. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  third  institution  to  which  reference 
most  be  made.  On  October  18,  1881,  University  College, 
Liverpool,  received  its  charter  of  incorporation,  and  in  1882 
the  Corporation  received  Parliamentary  authority  to  expend 
30,000Z.  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  college.  Five  professorships  have  been  founded 
by  an  endowment  of  10,000i.  for  each  chair.  No  less  than 
534  students  attended  the  college  classes^  The  objects  of 
this  university,  college,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Owens  College  and  the  Yorkshire  College,  are  well  described 
in  the  words  of  a  report  presented  in  1880  :  *  May  University 
College,  Liverpool,  ever  prove  a  centre  of  culture,  sound 
learning,  and  good  fellowship.'  Liverpool,  however,  pos- 
sesses another  institution  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Science,  has  been  founded  to  *  promote 
a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  and  the  application  thereof 
to  various  industries.'  In  the  session  of  1881-2  there  were 
1,400  entries  in  the  several  classes.  Nor  are  these  labours 
in  vain ;  for  the  pupils  have  been  rewarded  by  success  at 
Government  examinations,  in  competitions  for  the  Whitworth 
Scholarships  and  elsewhere,  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  organisation  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

The  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  the  desire  for  im- 
provement which  is  the  mainspring  of  our  industrial  pro- 
sperity, and  the  conviction  that  much  remains  to  be  done, 
have  directed  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
technical  schools.  That  necessity  may  perhaps  be  best 
•described  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Siemens :  *  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  after  life  to  be  competent  to  perform  the  routine  work  of 
a  craft  or  calling.  Unless  you  comprehend  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  that  caJling  you  may  be  left  high  and 
dry  any  day,  in  consequence  of  an  invention  which  may 
entirely  change  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  upon 
which  you  have  been  engaged ;  but  whatever  you  have  ac- 
quired in  scientific  fundamental  knowledge  remains  a  useful 
acquisition  for  life,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and 
advance  in  any  new  direction  connected  with  your  avocation.' 

The  foremost  place  must  probably  be  given  to  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Knowledge.  Operations  of  the  Institute  include 
(1)  the  establishment  in  the  Metropolis  of  a  central  institu- 
tion and  other  schools  for  technical  instruction.  (2)  The 
examination  of  candidates  in  technology,  and  the  encourage- 
ment by  means  of  grants  to  teachers  of  technical  instruction 
as  supplementary  to  the  State-aided  teaching  of  pure  science. 
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(3)  The  subvention  in  the  great  mannfacturing  centres  of 
technical  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Institute.  In  the  year 
1882,  1,972  candidates  were  examined  in  147  local  centres, 
while  8,467  students  were  attending  technical  classes  on 
different  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  programme. 

•  The  objects  of  the  Pinsbury  Technical  College,  closely 
connected  with  the  Institute  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  35,000i., 
are  the  education  of  (1)  persons  of  either  sex  who  wish  to 
receive  a  scientific  and  practical  preparatory  training  for 
intermediate  posts  in  industrial  works;  (2)  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  foremen  who  are  engaged  during  the  day- 
time, and  who  desire  to  receive  supplementary  instruction  in 
the  art  practice,  and  in  the  theory  of  and  principles  of  science 
connected  with  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  (3) 
pupils  from  middle  class  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing 
for  the  higher  scientific  and  technical  courses  of  instruction 
to  be  pursued  at  the  central  institution. 

Otiier  schools  and  colleges  are  springing  into  existence 
which  have  more  special  relation  to  the  industries  established 
in  their  respective  districts.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  all 
these  institutions,  so  valuable  in  themselves,  so  full  of  hope  as 
proving  a  determination  among  the  chiefs  of  our  national 
industries  not  to  linger  behind  but  to  lead.  I  may,  however, 
be  pardoned  in  mentioning  the  Technical  College  at  Bradford, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  last 
year.  This  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  35,000J., 
and  includes  lecture  halls,  ordinary  class-rooms,  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose,  and  an  art  department,  carefully  constructed 
and  completely  furnished,  with  a  view  more  especially  to 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  machine  drawing.  There  is 
a  textile  department,  containing  power  looms^  and  hand 
looms  of  the  most  recent  construction  for  pattern  weaving. 
There  are  also  a  dyehouse  and  a  chemical  laboratory. 
Education  of  the  most  practical  kind  is  given  in  the 
workshops  which  form  part  of  the  building.  There  is  a 
day  school  department,  established  chiefly  with  a  view  to- 
admitting  young  boys  to  receive  a  preliminary  training  for 
the  various  departments.  Some  of  these  boys  are  elected 
by  competition  from  other  schools  in  the  town,  their  feea 
being  paid  by  voluntary  subscription.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  autumn  term  between  400  and  500  students 
joined  the  classes,  and  the  work  of  the  year  was  commenced 
under  the  most  hopeful  circumstances. 

Another  institution  has  been  established  under  the  name 
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of  the  Wigan  Mining  and  Mechanical  School,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  great  mining  enterprise  which  has  its  centre  in 
the  Wigan  coal-field* 

This  school  has  always  been  an  evening  institution,  and 
was  established  by  the  employers  of  labour  as  a  means  of 
affording  a  technical  education  applicable  to  Lancashire 
industries  generally,  but  to  mining,  iron  and  steel  manu&c- 
tures,  and  engineering  more  especially.  It  has  always  been 
largely  attended  by  managers,  officers,  and  workmen  and 
apprentices,  and  its  past  students  are  now  employers  of 
labour,  inspectors  of  mines,  colliery  managers,  ironworks 
managers,  foremen,  and  leading  workmen  at  nearly  all  the 
leading  works  in  the  extensiye  district  of  which  Wigan  is  a 
centre.  There  are  lectures  every  evening,  and  at  certain 
times  the  pupils  spend  an  afternoon  in  some  mine  or  at  some 
works.  The  income  is  about  500Z.  per  annum,  drawn 
roughly  as  follows — 250i.  from  local  subscriptions,  lOOi. 
fees,  and  150Z.  from  Government  grant.  There  is  only  one 
session,  namely  from  October  1  to  May  31,  and  the  fee  to 
working  people,  who  form  the  chief  body  of  the  students,  is 
10«.,  which  covers  all  the  lectures  and  classes  through  the 
session.  A  higher  fee  is  given  by  those  who  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  working  people.  There  are  200  students 
and  two  lecturers.  Land  has  been  acquired  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z.  in  accord- 
ance with  admirable  designs  already  prepared.  Meanwhile 
temporary  buildings  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
2,0001. 

These  two  institutions,  founded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pursuits  widely  different  in  character,  are  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  days  of  mere  routine  or  chance  education  are  &st 
passing  away,  and  that  our  progress  alike  in  art  and  manu- 
facture will  be  under  the  guidance  of  men  at  once  fully 
instructed  in  the  theory  of  their  profession,  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  daily  life  in  the  workshop 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  overcome. 

Mistakes,  to  be  corrected  by  experience,  may  attend 
some  of  these  young  institutions.  Others  may,  for  a  season, 
fail  to  attract  students  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
midertaking.  The  first  ideas  may  prove  in  some  particulars 
to  have  been  defective  or  even  inaccurate.  But  the  principle 
is  sound ;  and  it  is  a  generation  yet  to  come,  but  destined 
soon  to  arise,  which  will  prove  the  value  of  the  advantages 
thus  conferred.  Education  does  not  act  as  demand  upon 
supply ;  but  the  presence  of  instruction  stirs  many  a  youth- 
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ful  spirit,  and  stimulates  inquiry  which  may  change  the 
fortunes  of  a  lifetime,  and  will  doubtless  have,  in  due 
measure,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  community. 

Passing  to  central  and  national  institutions,  the  labours 
of  the  Science  and  Ai-t  Department  naturally  claim  the  first 
place.  Eeference  to  those  labours  is  the  less  necessary 
because  in  the  report  for  the  present  year  there  appears  a 
valuable  history  of  the  Department. 

In  these  days  of  ours  Englishmen  move  fast,  and  it 
demands  an  effort  to  believe  that  so  recently  as  1836  the  fitst 
Government  grant  of  l,500i.  was  made  *  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  of  design  with  a  museum  and 
lectures.'  In  the  year  ending  March  1883,  the  expenditure 
was  345,363Z.,  an  expenditure  freely  made  and  challenged  by 
no  member  of  the  House  who  was  entitled  to  a  hearing. 
The  number  under  science  teaching  during  1882-88  was 
68,581  ;  that  of  those  taught  drawing  through  the  agency  of 
the  Department  was  909,216.  Admitting  the  justice  of  many 
criticisms  and  the  need  for  improvement,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  hearty  and  well-directed  labour  is  represented  by  these 
figures.  Mere  numbers  convey  but  an  imperfect  conception ; 
but  visits  paid  to  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  work,  and 
an  examination  of  the  studies  for  which  prizes  have  been 
rewarded,  convey  a  sense  of  devotion  and  of  thoroughness 
from  which  the  most  fruitful  results  may  with  the  best 
reason  be  expected. 

The  art  teaching  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is, 
however,  comparatively  elementary  in  character.  It  is  on 
the  Royal  Academy  that  we  rely  for  the  most  advanced 
instruction.  While  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  visited  in  order 
to  examine  an  annual  collection  of  pictures,  few  pay  regard 
to  the  inestimable  services  yearly  conferred  on  studente  by 
the  gratuitous  instruction  so  liberally  bestowed  through  the 
efforts  of  gifted  teachers,  by  the  painstaking  labours  of 
members  of  the  Academy,  and  by  the  encouragement  offered 
to  students  who  deserve  recognition.  The  present  year  has 
seen  a  further  advance  in  the  establishment  of  a  great  school 
for  the  teaching  of  water-colours  in  connection  with  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  place  on  record  the  foundation  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Music  under  the  highest  auspices,  in 
addition  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  has  so  long  done 
such  excellent  work. 

It  is  a  practice  of  our  countrj'men  not  sufficiently  to 
appreciate    national    excellencies.      Probably  there    is  no 
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department  of  civilisation  where  that  unfair  depreciation 
has  worked  more  injustice  than  in  that  of  Art.  Sensibility 
to  the  impressions  produced  hj  artistic  productions  may  not 
exist  in  England  among  the  population  as  in  France.  But 
Frenchmen  have  enjoyed  opportunities  hitherto  denied  to 
Englishmen.  Those  opportunities  are  now  being  afforded, 
and  with  results  passing  any  reasonable  expectations,  pro- 
bably fulfilling  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  The 
achievements  of  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  those 
of  Messrs.  Doulton  at  Lambeth,  or  of  Messrs.  Copeland  and 
Messrs.  Minton  in  another  county,  have  been  attained  by  the 
carefiilly-educated  and  well-directed  skill  of  the  neighbouring 
population.  Where  an  intelligent  effort  has  been  made  with 
persistence,  that  effort  has  received  an  abundant  reward.  In 
Art,  and  not  least  in  art  applied  to  manufacture,  there  must 
be  study  of  first  principles  and  of  the  capabilities  which  the 
materisJ  possesses.  In  Art,  as  in  other  fields  of  human  exer- 
tion, there  must  be  presented  to  the  learner  examples  to  ele- 
vate his  taste  and  direct  his  study.  The  provincial  museum 
and  picture  gallery  must  be  associated  with  the  school,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  know  the  end  towards  which  he 
strives,  and  the  means  whereby  that  end  can  be  attained. 

To  this  higher  standard  of  education  we  are  now  reaching 
forward,  and  shall  doubtless  attain  it  unless  we  are  so  wanting 
in  self-reliance  as  to  seek  the  aid  of  Government  at  every 
stage,  and  so  timid  as  to  cling  for  support  to  a  central 
administration  which  may  doubtless  save  a  child  from 
stumbling,  but  never  recognises  the  fact  that  the  child  can 
attain  to  the  estate  of  a  fall-grown  man. 

In  Scotland  the  supply  of  schools  is  described  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  as  to  become  *  virtually  complete  '  when 
the  outstanding  building  grants  have  been  paid  and  several 
schools  now  in  course  of  being  erected  have  been  completed. 
But  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  attendance,  arising  mainly  from  the  non-attendance  of 
infants,  and  an  Act  has  been  passed  during  the  late  session 
amending  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  scholars  in 
Scotland,  preventing  evasion  of  regulations  for  attendance, 
and  in  o^er  particulars  amending  the  Scotch  Education 
Law.  Progress  in  England  has  of  late  years  exceeded  that 
in  Scotland,  and,  while  fully  recognising  the  special  geo- 
graphical difiSculties  of  Scotland,  we  may  have  occasion  to 
<x>nsider  how  far  the  sudden  springing  into  existence  of 
large  populations  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  not  cause  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have,  for  the 
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most   part,    been     so     successfully    contended   against   in 
England. 

The  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act,  1882,  es- 
tablishes a  commission  to  frame  schemes  for  the  amendment 
of  educational  charities  in  Scotland,  and  is  drawn  on  similar 
principles  to  those  embodied  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
of  1869.  This  commission,  however,  will  doubtless  pay  due 
regard  to  and  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  education, 
and  therefore  will  seek  to  turn  to  the  most  effective  purpose 
the  endowments  over  which  its  jurisdiction  is  exercised. 
Having  in  mind  the  animated  discussions  in  England  to  the 
disparagement  and  even  censure  of  the  *  pious  founder '  and 
of  the  *dead  hand,'  the  reader  will  remark  with  surprise 
that  the  prudent  Scot  has  provided  that  ^it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission,  with  regard  alike  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  governing  body  and  to  educational  provisions,  to 
have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  foimder's  intentions.'  Had 
the  English  Act  contained  corresponding  provisions  much 
heart-burning  and  grave  difficulties  would  not  have  arisen. 
Without  encumbering  these  pages  with  details,  it  must 
suffice  to  remark  that  throughout  the  Scotch  Act  there  are 
sundry  provisions,  not  found  in  the  English  statutes,  which 
either  restrict  the  action  of  the  commissioners  or  give  them 
freedom  to  abstain  from  making  alterations  in  the  original 
conditions  of  the  charity ;  in  other  words,  the  Scotch  Act  is, 
strange  to  say,  more  conservative  and  less  revolutionary 
than  the  English  measure. 

•  The  exhaustive  description  of  popular  education  in 
Ireland  given  by  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Sir  Patrick 
Keenan,  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  pronouncing 
many  words  thereon.  I  will  confine  myself  to  recording 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
repori  that  in  1882  there  were  670,178  school  places,  while 
the  proportion  of  one-sixth  to  the  entire  population  would 
give  upwards  of  850,000  places.  This  report  proves  a  large 
deficiency  in  Ireland,  and  a  heavy  arrear  to  make  up  before 
the  numbers  bear  as  satisfactory  a  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation as  they  do  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  average 
daily  attendance  is  469,192,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant 
730,461i.,  supplemented  by  private  donations  to  the  amount 
of  28,311  i.  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  im- 
provement of  old  buildings,  repairs,  and  school  prizes. 
In  ^  result  fees  *  the  teachers  receive  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  147,711i.,  and  from  contributory  unions  11,9061., 
a  total  amount  of  159,617/. ;  an  encouragement  to  teachers 
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of  no  small  value.  The  progress  made  may  well  be  measured 
by  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  from  27*3  in  1861  to  12*4  in 
1881 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  percentage  of 
passes  gained  in  reading  and  writing  is  greater  than  in 
England  or  in  Scotland. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  the  year  1878  Parliament  esta- 
blished *  The  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland '  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  examinations,  for  prizes 
and  exhibitions  and  for  certificates,  and  paying  to  managers 
of  schools  complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions  fees 
dependent  on  the  results  of  public  examinations.  The 
report  of  the  Board  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  present 
year  gives  evidence  of  satisfactory  results,  but  of  a  deficiency 
in  means.  The  scheme  originally  framed  by  Lord  Cairns 
for  boys  was  extended  to  girls ;  and,  as  was  foreseen  by  that 
statesman,  the  extension  *•  has  made  requisite  an  enlargement 
of  the  financial  arrangements.'  The  need  for  intermediate 
education,  which  indeed  scarcely  existed  in  Ireland,  having 
been  keenly  felt,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  2,983  boys 
and  1,017  girls  passed  the  -examinations  in  1882.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examinations  for  the  present  year  was  reported 
while  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press ;  and 
gives  as  the  number  of  successful  candidates,  2,766  boys 
and  878  girls.  There  were  also  85  boys  and  25  girls 
above  the  prescribed  age.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  great 
educational  field,  the  marks  of  an  early  eflfort  are  easily 
recognised.  There  is  *  cram  ' — that  odious  word  to  express 
a  detestable  thing;  there  is  the  conceit  of  beginners,  of 
*  boys  presenting  themselves  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  subject ; '  there  is  the  ambition  to  build  before  the  foun- 
dation is  well  laid.  But  the  general  tone  is  full  of  promise, 
and  the  teaching  throughout  Ireland  of  the  subjects  required 
for  the  examination  must  tend  to  elevate  the  general  standard, 
and  to  make  the  teaching  more  thorough  and  complete. 

The  first  report  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  created 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  year  1879,  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  in  the  late  session.  Regret  must  be  felt  that  the 
Queen's  University  should  have  passed  away;  but  in  this 
paper  it  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  institutions  which  now 
exist.  The  Royal  University,  like  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education,  gives  the  same  rewards  and  the  same  encou- 
ragement to  girls  as  to  boys ;  both  are  restricted  in  their 
range  of  subjects  by  the  unhappy  divisions  of  Irish  opinion;, 
both  are  examining  rather  than  teaching  bodies,  a  defect 
in  an  university  system,  indeed   an   abdication  of  a  main 
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function,  which  though  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  London 
University,  must  be  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  a  cause  of 
regret.  In  the  various  examinations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
320  candidates  appeared  and  241  passed.  The  university  has 
now  secured  a  permanent  home  and  an  endowment  of  20,0001. 
per  annum,  which  together  with  fees  constitutes  the  income 
of  the  university. 

Of  good  omen,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  Ireland  if  the  pursuit  of 
common  knowledge  in  the  same  seats  of  learning  by  young 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  social  positions  tends  to  heal  strife 
in  the  sister  isle.  All  wise  men  must  give  their  hearty 
assent  to  the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  University,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
university : — 

*  I  wish  success  to  all  parties  in  this  effort,  and  if  they 
succeed,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  humanising  influence  of 
social  and  intellectual  culture,  as  it  spreads  into  every  house 
and  hamlet  in  the  country,  may  drive  out  those  crimes  and 
outrages  which  we  have  often  l^ad  to  deplore,  and  that  the 
bright  light  of  education  may  at  last  finally  dispel  those  clouds 
which  have  darkened  so  sadly  the  fair  name  of  our  country.' 

For  good  or  for  evil  the  denominational  principle  exer- 
cises an  influence  beyond  expectation.  In  England  denomi- 
national schools  more  than  maintain  their  ground,  and  of 
[reland  we  hear  from  Mr.  Forster  that  the  Government, 
with  his  entire  approbation,  *are  intending  to  encourage 
the  teaching,  by  help  of  Government  money,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers,  even  though  the  training  will  have  to  be 
conducted  to  a  great  extent  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  bishops.' 

Many  subjects  of  deep  interest  have  been  omitted  in  the 
preceding  pages ;  but  time  compels  me  to  conclude.  I  may 
be  forgiven  in  asking  your  forbearance  while  I  offer  some  re- 
marks of  a  more  general  character. 

The  advantages  which  education  confers  in  enabling  a 
man  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  are  sufliciently  appreciated ; 
not  so  familiar  to  public  audiences  is  the  advantage  which 
education  confers  on  those  who  do  not  pass  from  one  class 
to  another.  Valuable  indeed  to  the  community  are  the 
energy  and  skill  of  those  who,  unknown  and  obscure  as 
boys,  found  the  giant  factory  and  sink  the  deepest  mine. 
But  more  valuable,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  increased 
thoughtfulness  and  greater  prudence  of  the  industrial 
classes.    It  is  on  these  qualities  themselves,  the  result,  in 
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large  measure,  of  education,  that  the  country  must  rely  for 
calniness  in  times  of  danger,  as  also  for  reasonable  but  not 
stagnant  content,  and  for  judicious  advance,  at  ordinary 
periods  of  the  national  history. 

But  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  field,  and  I  must  plead 
for  higher  education  on  the  ground  of  utility  and  material 
advantage.  Few  sights  are  more  disheartening  than  a  man 
exclusively  devoted  to  one  pursuit,  but  driven  therefrom  by 
failing  powers.  To  such  a  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  world  appears  a  dreary  void  without  an  object  worthy  of 
contemplation  or  of  action.  But  the  mind  stored  vrith  know- 
ledge of,  or  with  an  aptitude  for,  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic 
culture,  can  never  want  self-satisfying  occupation.  Times 
will  occur  in  the  history  of  a  lifetime  when  such  resources 
bring  financial  safety.  The  judgment  of  the  young  is 
defective  from  inexperience,  that  of  the  aged,  in  many  cases, 
from  decay  of  some  faculty  which  is  necessary  for  wise 
action  in  difficult  circumstances.  The  mistakes  of  the  young 
are  repaired  in  middle  life,  those  of  old  age  may  be  fatal  to 
posterity.  Better  and  wiser  the  citizen  who  knows  when  to 
retire  from  tasks  involving  responsibility,  and  finds  solace 
and  healthy  activity  amid  the  pursuits  which  a  liberal 
education  given  in  youth  or  attained  in  after  life  will  ever 
suggest.  Herein,  as  in  many  other  affairs  of  practical 
life,  the  prudent  German  teaches  us  a  valuable  lesson. 

I  plead  for  higher  education  as  a  means  of  raising  men 
above  petty  antagonisms  and  personal  hatreds.  To  such, 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  a  stern  rebuke.  But  natures 
incapable  of  submitting  to  such  influences  may  be  moved  by 
the  wider  range  of  thoughts  to  which  knowledge  introduces 
them,  and  taught  to  think  that  in  this  world  of  ours  the 
intellect  of  mankind  may  be  devoted  to  better  purposes  than 
injury  to  innocent  men,  or  the  destruction  of  those  who  have 
done  no  wrong.  ' 

I  plead  for  the  higher  education  as  a  solace  and  source 
of  enjoyment  during  the  active  years  of  life.  Change  of 
occupation  is  at  once  a  delight  and  a  means  of  regaining 
strength ;  many  statesmen,  bankers,  and  merchants  are  dis- 
tinguished in  more  than  one  field.  Although  commercial 
prophecies  are  even  more  fall  of  danger  than  conjectures  as 
to  the  course  of  political  events,  yet  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  coming  years  will  be  marked  rather  by  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  than  by  an  accumulation  of  riches  in  few 
hands.  Let,  therefore,  this  widely  extended  command  of 
money  be  accompanied  by  an  equally  wide  extension  of  that 
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culture  which  gives  true  nobility  to  wealth,  and  spreads  the 
gentle  influences  of  refinement  throughout  society. 

Nay,  more,  I  plead  for  higher  education  as  a  means  of 
successfully  pursuing  a  commercial  career.  I  believe  that 
many  of  those  disastrous  errors  which  disturb  our  financial 
world,  would  never  occur  if  a  more  philosophic  spirit  and  a 
wider  range  of  observation  were  to  guide  our  great  mercan- 
tile men  in  the  conduct  of  their  vast  operations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  society 
by  the  advance  of  universal  education.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  dwell  at  somewhat  greater  length  on  these  advantages. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  education  of  youth  from 
the  progress  of  applied  science.  But  yesterday  the  telephone 
was  a  mere  toy,  and  the  discoveries  which  rendered  electric 
lighting  and  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  a  pos- 
sibility were  unknown.  Such  applications  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  course  of  education,  and  the  education  thus 
influenced  must  lead  to  further  and,  perchance,  even  more 
startling  discoveries  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  science. 

Agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  depression  brings 
salutary  warnings.  The  diminished  sunshine  of  late  years 
has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  practical  agri- 
culture among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Great  Britain.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
agriculture  will  be  more  highly  appreciated  and  more 
widely  spread.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain,  that,  as  one  group 
of  facts  ever  leads  on  to  the  knowledge  of  another  group, 
geology  and  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  will  engage 
the  earnest  attention  of  many  who  have  hitherto  found  the 
country  without  interest  during  many  months  of  the  year. 
This  education  will  give  a  new  interest  to  researches  at 
home  and  explorations  abroad.  It  will  tempt  many  an  in- 
telligent and  self-reliant  youth  to  plant  a  new  home  for  him- 
self on  distant  shores,  and  will  train  those  who  remain  to 
give  the  fullest  development  to  our  natural  wealth. 

Even  as  regards  the  great  social  fabric  of  this  country, 
technical  colleges  will  not  be  without  efiect,  because  the 
greater  dignity  thus  given  to  textile  manufactures  in  the  eyes 
of  many  who  have  hitherto  despised  such  arts,  will  doubtless 
do  much  to  remove  class  prejudices,  and  to  bring  into  closer 
union  those  whom  unreasoning  jealousies  have  long  separated. 

The  application  of  the  arts  to  many  departments  of 
manufacture  will  create  in  the  minds  of  many  a  respect 
for  industry,  which  will  produce  sympathy  and  mutual 
trust.     In  one  old,  most  familiar,  but  too  much  neglected 
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-word,  *  the  great  republic  of  letters '  will  be  more  firmly 
established  among  us.  Christianity  has  been  and  must  ever 
remain  the  great  healer  of  social  disorder;  but  among 
secondary  causes  none  will  so  much  arail  as  universal  edu- 
cation, limited  only  by  the  inevitable  restrictions  which 
the  summons  to  the  honest  task  of  bread-winning  must 
impose,  and  differing  in  kind  according  to  the  future  desti- 
nies of  the  learner.  It  will  unite  men  by  associations  more 
powerful  than  social  distinctions  or  political  differences ;  it 
will  create  a  tolerance  which  will  prevent  controversies  from 
degenerating  into  bitter  antagonisms;  it  will  restrict  the 
advantages  of  none  while  promoting  the  advance  of  alL 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  spread  of  education  will 
produce  other  influences  of  a  most  wholesome  character 
throughout  all  classes  of  society.  To  the  working  popu- 
lation there  will  be  opened  new  sources  of  enjoyment  and 
healthy  interest  amid  the  unceasing  round  of  their  daily 
tasks.  Literature  at  once  cheap  and  pure  will  increasingly 
enga^  their  attention,  and  brightness  will  be  given  to  their 
lives  by  a  keener  appreciation  of  that  which  is  elevating  in 
art.  We  may  hope  that  science  will  assist  the  good  work, 
and  that  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  popular  teacher  there 
will  be  given  such  illustrations  as  will  extend  the  range  of 
their  thoughts  and  afford  much  innocent  delight. 

The  sanitary  reformer  welcomes  into  his  ranks  the  gi'eat 
toilers  in  the  work  of  national  education.  Sanitary  science 
gives  physical  and  mental  force,  the  life-long  lessons  of  edu- 
cation teach  a  nation  how  those  forces  may  be  most  worthily 
directed.  May  the  givers  of  health  and  the  teachers  of 
wisdom  long  remain  in  active  co-operation  :  thus  will  the 
more  vigorous  manhood  and  the  greater  length  of  days 
obtained  for  this  nation  by  sanitary  advance,  effect  the  still 
higher  good  of  giving  the  best  direction  to  this  renewed 
vigour,  and  teaching  how  to  turn  to  the  most  beneficent 
purpose  this  new  endowment  of  extended  life. 


ON 

HEALTH. 


BY 

T.  PRIDGIN  TEALE,  M.A.,  P.R.C.S. 


IN  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  in  accepting  the  honourable 
position  of  President  of  the  Health  Department  at  this 
meeting,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  undertaking  a  very 
serious  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity  was  thereby 
laid  upon  me  of  making  a  public  address  on  some  question 
relating  to  national  health. 

From  such  an  undertaking  I  naturally  shrank,  as  it 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  much  thought  and  labour,  and 
of  time  that  cannot  easily  be  spared  by  an  active  and  busy 
worker  in  a  profession  demanding  such  constant  personal 
attention  as  that  to  which  I  belong. 

Not  being  professionally  engaged  in  public  sanitary 
work,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  me  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  matters  bearing  upon  national  health.  Finding,  however, 
on  inquiry,  that  I  might  select  as  the  subject  of  my  address 
any  question  bearing  upon  public  health  in  which  I  took 
special  interest,  and  having  for  a  long  time  past  thought 
and  inquired  much  about  the  tendency  of  modem  education 
to  influence  health  and  physical  growth  and  development,  I 
could  not  hold  back  from  using  the  opportunity  tiius  pre- 
sented to  me  of  giving  utterance  from  a  position  of  authority 
to  the  thoughts  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  me 
from  various  points  of  view,  as  a  medical  man  watchful  over 
individual  and  public  health,  as  one  engaged  in  teaching  the 
rising  members  of  my  profession,  as  one  recently  for  nine 
years  an  examiner  in  my  university,  as  •»  member  of  the 
council  charged  by  the  State  with  the  supervision  of  medical 
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education,  as  a  visitor  on  behalf  of  that  council  of  the  exa- 
minations of  the  medical  corporations  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  one  who  have  myself  gone  through  a  prolonged 
general  education  as  a  training  for  a  profession,  and  lastly, 
as  a  parent. 

To  the  selection  of  this  subject  for  my  address  two 
objections  may  be  raised :  one,  that  in  treating  such  a 
question  in  the  Health  Department  I  must  necessarily 
trespass  somewhat  upon  the  ground  proper  to  another 
department,  that  of  education  ;  the  other,  that  the  question 
*  whether  or  not  modem  education  is  having  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  health '  is  already  a  subject  selected  by  the 
Council  for  special  inquiry  and  discussion  in  this  depart- 
ment over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside. 

The  first  difficulty  will  be  met  by  the  fact  that  the 
education  question  will  be  dealt  with  professedly  in  its 
bearing  upon  health.  The  second  is  less  easy  to  meet.  On 
this  point,  however,  it  may  be  contended  that  whereas  the 
papers  read  in  the  sections  have  for  their  aim  the  drawings 
out  of  facts  and  statistics,  and  the  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  individuals,  the  tendency  of  a  presidential  address  may 
very  properly  be  to  bring  together  various  streams  of  public 
thoxight,  and  the  suggestion  of  lines  for  future  investigation, 
to  indicate  tendencies  and  to  suggest  inquiries. 

In  contrasting  the  period  of  my  own  education  with  the 
present  time,  two  great  facts  stand  out :  elementary  educa- 
tion has  become  compulsory,  universal,  and  more  minutely 
State-regulated ;  higher  education  has  become  almost  uni- 
versally and  most  intensely  competitive.  Money  granted 
by  the  State  is  the  lever  which  rules  the  first — *  payment  by 
results.'  Money,  in  the  shape  of  university  and  school 
prizes  and  pubfic  appointments,  distributed  after  competi- 
tion, is  the  lever  which  rules  the  second — payment  according 
to  marks  won  in  examinations. 

Education  and  money  are  rapidly  becoming  ^  convertible 
terms.'  Is.  the  nation  content  with  the  result?  Is  the 
result  satisfactory  from  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  a  moral 
point  of  view  ? 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  into  Elementary 
Education. 

No  one  can  have  read  extensively  the  recent  correspond- 
ence and  articles  in  the  press  without  seeing  that^very 
serious  complaints  are  being  made  of  what  is  called  *  over- 
pressure in  education '  in  elementary  schools.  The  outcry  is 
strong,  and  comes  from  many  quarters  of  the  country  and 
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from  dififerent  classes  of  persons,  from  parents  who  know 
or  believe  that  their  children  are  suflfering  in  health,  from 
teachers  whose  health  is  tried  and  whose  life  is  made  a 
burden  by  the  pressure  put  upon  them  to  produce  tangible 
and  measurable  and  piEtying  results  of  their  teaching,  from 
school  managers,  from  members  of  school  boards,  from 
moralists  and  patriots  anxious  about  the  future,  and  last  of 
all,  but  not  least  significantly,  from  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
wide-spread  impression  that  primary  education  as  at  present 
conducted  is  pressing  injuriously,  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing force,  upon  the  health  and  nervous  system  of 
children,  and  still  more  seriously  upon  the  health  and  nervous 
system  of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  in  primary  schools, 
spending  thereby  most  wastefully  much  of  the  teaching  power 
in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  persons  in  authority, 
whose  province  it  is  to  defend  the  system  which  they  are  work- 
ing, and  working  with  the  highest  motives,  with  anxious 
watchfulness,  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the  great  national 
work  in  which  they  are  bearing  a  part,  that  such  breakdowns 
of  health  occur  but  seldom,  or  that  they  occur  only  in  underfed 
children,  or  in  children  ah^eady  of  feeble  constitution,  on  the 
verge  of  illness,  and  that  such  disasters  to  individuals  are  no 
more  than  must  be  expected  in  the  severe  battle  of  life.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  have  access  to  scientific  analysis  of  statis- 
tics that  the  death  rate  of  children  of  school  age  is  diminish- 
ing and  not  increasing,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  outcry 
against '  over-pressure  in  education '  founded  on  fact.  They 
point  to  the  fact — a  most  valuable  one  for  the  nation 
that  many  children  taken  from  squalid,  ill-regulated,  ill- 
ventilated  homes,  where  they  formerly  wasted  an  undisci- 
plined, untaught  childhood,  spend  with  advantage  to  their 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral  vigour  many  hours  of  each  day  in 
wholesome  discipline  and  training  in  a  carefully  constructed 
schoolroom.  As  evidence  of  this.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  quotes 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  26)  the  tables 
published  by  the  Statistical  Society.  Two  periods  are  com- 
pared together— 1838  to  1854,  and  1876  to  1880.  *  In. the 
latter  period,  among  children  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age 
there  had  been  a  diminution  of  mortality  of  nearly  35  per 
cent.,  of  which  but  6  per  cent,  could  be  accounted  for  as  the 
effect  of  hygiene.  And  what  diseases  had  come  down  ?  All 
but  one.    In  the  ten  years  before  the  Education  Act  brain 
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disease  killed  one  in  2,000  ;  in  the  ten  years  after,  it  killed 
one  in  2,000.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  suicides,  showing  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  our  social  system,  that  the  struggle  for  life  and  the  keen- 
ness of  competition  were  too  severe.  It  was  to  be  observed 
also  that  educated  people  committed  more  suicides  than  the 
uneducated,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  education  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.' 

In  answer  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (July  16)  raised  the  question  of  overwork  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  Lord  President  of  Council  states,  *  The  result 
of  inquiries  made  (of  the  inspectors)  showed  that  while  there 
were  here  and  there  cases  of  overwork  on  the  part  of  children 
and  pupil-teachers  who  were  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, upon  the  whole  there  was  very  little  ground  for  the 
wide  and  highly  coloured  statements  which  had  appeared  in 
some  of  the  newspapers.  Any  school  might  earn  a  very  fair 
grant  by  confining  itself  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake  for  the  managers  of  a 
school  to  attempt  to  accomplish  more  than  their  staff  enabled 
them  to  accomplish.' 

Mr.  Leighton,  in  the  House  of  Commons  (August  9),  in- 
quired whether  the  attention  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  had  been  called  to  the  increased  proportion  of 
pauper  lunatic  children,  and  asked  whether  he  would  cause 
special  inquiry  to  be  made  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors 
during  the  ensuing  year  on  the  subject  of  over-pressure  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mundella  in  his 
reply  showed  that  such  increase  of  pauper  juvenile  lunatics 
can  be  well  explained  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  by 
other  facts  bearing  upon  an  increased  recognition  by  the 
State  of  its  duty  towards  lunatic  children,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  idiots  or  imbeciles  from  birth. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Mundella,  in  all  his  public 
utterances  on  this  subject  of  over-pressure  in  elementary 
schools,  gives  evidence  of  his  earnest,  watchful  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  new  code,  and  of  his  sincere  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  overtaxing  of  children  and  teachers. 

I  have  here  endeavoured  to  state  fairly  the  case  for  the 
defence  of  the  present  state  of  primary  education  with 
respect  to  over-pressure,  and  of  the  denial  of  its  existence. 
This  defence  depends  mainly  upon  statistics,  which  show 
first  of  all  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
lunacy  in  children  of  school  age,  certainly  none  that  can  be 
traced  to  undue  educational  pressure ;  and,  in  the  second 
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place,  that  there  is  no  increased  mortality,  measurable  by 
statistics,  which  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  education. 
Nay,  more,  much  of  the  reduction  of  mortality  during 
childhood  is  claimed,  and  probably  with'  truth,  as  a  result 
of  the  Education  Acts. 

But  are  these  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  statistics 
of  death-rate  or  actual  lunacy  ?  How  many  of  the  older  ones 
amongst  us  can  remember  one  instance  of  a  death  during 
school  age  or  school  life  which  could  be  clearly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  over-study  ?  I  cannot  remember  one  of  my  con- 
temporaries. Yet  there  must  be  few  who  have  not  known 
of  cases  of  mental  and  physical  breakdown.  Were  such  fatal 
disasters  occurring  in  numbers  to  be  detected  in  statistics, 
what  a  mighty  collapse  would  be  implied  of  the  many  who 
break  down  and  do  not  die  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
study  !  Yet  there  is  one  point  even  in  these  statistics  which 
is  ominous.  Whilst  the  death  rate  between  the  ages  of  5 
years  and  20  has  diminished  30  per  cent.,  the  death  rate 
from  brain  disease  at  those  ages  has  been  stationary.  Nay, 
more.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  quoted  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  says,  ^  It  is  a  Qurious  fact  that  since  the  recent 
spread  of  education  the  increase  of  deaths  from  hydroce- 
phalus has  not  been  among  infants,  but  among  children  over 
6  years  of  age.'  And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  are 
carried  off  by  consumption  and  other  wasting  diseases,  in 
which  overwork  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  failure  of 
health  ? 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  statistics  quoted  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
end  with  1880.  What  will  be  the  tale  of  1881,  1882,  1883, 
the  years  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  educational  pressure 
has  been  increasing  under  recent  changes  in  the  code,  and 
during  which  more  especially  the  outcry  throughout  the 
country  Jias  taken  shape  and  made  itself  heard  ? 

Statistics,  in  truth,  hardly  touch  as  yet  the  fringe  of  the 
question,  and  at  the  best  give  the  verdict '  not  proven.' 

Another  point  in  which  there  is  apparent  ground  for" 
justification  of  the  Department  are  the  facts  stated  by  Mr-- 
Mundella  that  ^  the  school  life  of  English  children  was  th^^ 
shortest  in  Europe,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  English 
educational  code  were  the  lightest.'  This  defence  is  open  tc^ 
a  double  reply.  First,  the  fact  that  on  the  .Continen-ft^ 
educational  codes  prevail  of  greater  severity  than  th^ 
English  code  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  English  is  no* 
injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the   health  of    teachers  an^ 
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pnpils  in  this  country.  Second,  if  it  be  proved  that  the 
foreign  co^es  are  more  severe  than  the  English,  and  it  can 
be  farther  proved  that  they  produce  no  harm  to  health,  then 
the  conclusion  is  not  unreasonable  that  on  the  Continent  the 
science  by  which  educational  requirements  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  growth,  development,  and  health  has  attained 
a  point  of  perfection  from  which  the  English  educational 
system  is  separated  by  a  long  interval. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  evidence  have  we  that  in  this 
respect  of  national  health  something  is  wrong  in  the  educa- 
tional machinery  ? 

In  the  first  place,  within  the  last  weeks  of  the  session  the 
subject  has  been  three  times  discussed  in  ParliaDieut,  and 
the  Education  Department  has  been  three  times  placed  in  an 
attitude  of  defence.  Such  questions  would  hardly -have  been 
raised  by  our  responsible  legislators  were  there  not  a  very 
strong  under-current  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  presumption 
that  &ere  were  grounds  for  this  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  second  place,  facts  are  being  collected,  one-sided 
facts  perhaps,  by  persons  not  themselves  engaged  in  tuition, 
and  are  being  published  in  pamphlets  which  reflect  a  wide- 
spread  feeling  of  unrest :  notably  I  may  mention  the  pam- 
phlet by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Nottingham,  on  ^  Over- 
pressure in  Education ; '  and  a  second  by  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A. 
Digby,  of  Dorchester,  on  '  Hothouse  Education.'  The  first  of 
these  gives  a  vivid  picture,  supported  by  numerous  statements, 
of  the  strain  that  is  put  upon  elementary  teachers,  and  forcibly 
shows  how  the  primum  movens  of  the  whole   educational 
system  is  a  refined  mechanical  distribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant.     ^  Payment  by  results,'  or,  in  the  ^  paraphrase ' 
of  its  first  great  advocate,  '  once  place  a  man's  ear  within 
the  ring  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  his  conduct  can 
te  counted  upon  vdth  the  greatest  nicety.' 

The  second  pamphlet  deals  rather  with  higher  education. 
A  third  current  of  public  thought  finds  vent  in  the 
daily  journals,  in  leading  articles,  and  in  correspondence. 
I  rarely  take  up  a  journal,  medical  or  otherwise,  without 
finding  some  contribution  to  this  discussion.  In  the  corre- 
spondence a  letter  now  and  then  in  defence  of  the  sj'stem 
appears,  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  much  of  it  from  ex- 
perienced and  competent  persons,  is  condemnatory  of  *re- 
finlts.'  Of  the  articles  written  in  the  journals  it  is  rare 
^deeii  to  find  a  sentence  in  palliation  of  the  present 
«J8tem. 

Let  me   in    the  fourth  place   speak    of  a   stream   of 
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thonglit  wtiich  cannot  easily  be  measured,  as  it  does  not 
often  present  itself  through  the  press,  I  mean  the  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
consensus  of  skilled  opinion,  that  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  country  is  at  present  moving  on  wi'ong  lines,  on 
lines  tending  not  unfrequently  towards  injury  of  health. 
There  has  been  no  polling  of  medical  opinion  on  this  point, 
but  there  has  been  plain  speaking  by  members  of  my  pro- 
fession whose  opinion  on  such  matters  must  carry  weight. 
For  my  own  part,  for  some  time  past,  long  before  I  was 
aware  that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  give  this  address, 
I  had  been  observing,  collecting  opinions  and  observations 
of  others,  and,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
had  been  conversing  with  members  of  the  medical  profession 
on  the  bearing  of  education  upon  health.  As  a  result  of 
this  I  may  declare  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  to  be  that  education,  so  called 
or  miscalled,  at  the  present  day,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  doing  injury  to  the  health  and  nervous  system  of 
very  many  of  the  rising  generation. 

As  to  elementarj'  education,  my  own  observations  have 
chiefly  been  made  upon  female  pupil- teachers,  who  fix)m 
failure  of  health,  strength,  or  eyesight,  have  sought  my 
advice,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and 
the  series  of  examinations  they  have  to  pass,  I  was  simply 
horrified  at  the  refinement  of  human  slavery  and  torture 
that  had  been  invented  and  was  being  carried  out  in  this 
civilised  country. 

The  natio^  can  hardly  realise  what  is  the  life  of  these 
pupil-teachers.  Apprenticed  tp  their  calling  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,*  they  spend  five  and  a  half  hours  ^  a  day  in 
the  fatiguing  work  of  drilling  little  children  in  their  lessons, 
and  in  trjdng  to  maintain  their  attention.  They  then  have 
to  spend  the  rest  of  a  day,  commencing  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  until  8-9-10,  and  before  examinations,  even  11 
o'clock  at  night,  '  ay,  and  even  12,  many  a  one,'  as  said  a 
schoolmaster,  with  scanty  time  for  meals,  and  almost  none  for 
recreation,  grinding  away  at  their  miserable  treadmill,  in  order, 
not  to  improve  their  minds,  not  to  develop  their  faculties,  but 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  inexorable  examination.  This, 
bad  as  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  boys,  is  more  acutely  wrong  in 
the  case  of  girls,  coinciding  with  that  critical  period  of  their 
physical  development  which  intervenes,  between  girlhoodand 
womanhood,  when  the   physique  is  most  sensitive  to  condir 

^  Now  changed  to  fourteen.  '  Now  reduced  to  five  hours. 
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tions  affecting  health  and  growth,  and  when  the  foundation 
of  a  healthy  or  a  weakly  womanhood  is  laid.  Verily  the  pre- 
sent scheme  for  female  pupil-teachers  must  have  been  in- 
vented by  men,  not  by  women,  and  certainly  without  the 
sanction  of  the  medical  profession.  I  am  aware  that  the 
enormous  and  sudden  demands  resulting  from  the  rapid 
extension  of  primary  education  have  rendered  the  *  pupil- 
teacher  '  a  necessity ;  that  the  evils  of  the  system  are  now 
being  recognised ;  and  that  Mr.  Mundella,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Education  estimates,  rejoiced  in  the  rapid  diminution  of 
the  numbers  of  pupil -teachers.  Yet  this  is  but  an  extreme 
instance  of  what  in  its  degree  is  going  on  as  to  overwork  of 
teachers  and  over-pressure  of  the  children  in  many  elemen- 
tary schools.  A  system  which  can  formulate  and  tolerate  the 
one  is  hardly  likely  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  overwork  by  the  others. 

Enough  has  been  advanced  surely  to  convince  a  reason- 
able mind  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  nation  should 
review  its  position  in  reference  to  primary  education  in 
order  to  retain  and  increase,  if  possible,  the  mighty  advan- 
tages it  has  secured  through  the  Education  Act,  and  to 
eliminate  what  has  become  or  tends  to  become  injurious,  and 
to  weaken  the  educational  progress  of  the  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  working  of  the  Education  Acts,  in 
relation  to  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system  of  children  and 
the  younger  teachers,  has  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  some  such  questions  as  the  following  should 
be  widely  put  by  judicious  and  unprejudiced  persons  in  such 
manner  as  to  obtain  fair  and  fearless  information. 

Question   1. — Have   not    our  educational    schemes   been 
planned  too  much  on  the  assumption   that   whatever  the 
intellect  can  be  driven  to  do,  it  can  accomplish  with  im- 
punity ;  and  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  inquire 
how  much  intellectual  food  can  be  digested  and  appropriated, 
forgetting  that  a  growing  brain  and  developing  frame  have 
to  be   reckoned   with,  and  will  resent    attempts  to  hurry 
nature's  processes  ? 

Question  2. — Are  we  not  ignoring  the  trite  old  maxim, 
^f>«w  Sana  in  corpore  sano ;  forgetting  that  unless  the  corpus^ 
*•«.  the  brain  structure  itself,  be  sound,  well  grown,  and 
^ell  thriven,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  the  me^is  sana,  the 
yigorous,  capable,  effective  intellect,  however  loaded  with 
formation  ? 

Question  3. — Can  the  nation  deem  it  a  matter  of  slight 
iioment,  as  a  thing  unavoidable   in  a  scheme  of  national 
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edacatioD,  an  ^  inseparable  accident,'  that  a  few  chOdien — 
and  the  authorities  admit  some  instances — should  suffer  in 
their  brains  from  orer-pressure,  seeing  that  their  parents 
hare  no  choice  bot  to  send  them  to  school,  and  often  to  a 
particolar  school,  under  pain  of  penalties? 

C^u^lwn  4. — Are  we  not  ignoring  the  enormons  accnmn- 
lation  of  forces  which  through  the  Education  grant  concen* 
trate  their  pressure  on  the  elementary  scholar '?  First,  there 
is  the  public  money ;  then  there  aie  the  minister  and  his 
<lepartment,  responsible  to  the  nation  for  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  fund ;  then  there  are  the  inspectors  of  schooLs, 
guides!  and  tethered — shall  I  say  hampered,  harassed  ? — ^by 
a  most  elaborate  and  oft«n  varying  scheme  of  rules.  And  next 
comes  the  teacher,  who  is  compelled,  in  order  to  win  for  the 
school  a  due  share  of  the  money  grant,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  reputation,  and  it  may  be  his  salary,  in  order  to  gratify 
perhaps  his  own  ambition  and  win  a  high  percentage,  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  managing  committee  or  board,  behind  whom 
there  are  often  the  ratepayers,  with  a  possible  School  Board 
election  guide^l  by  political  motives  looming  in  the  distance 
— the  teacher  is  compelled,  I  say,  so  to  drive  the  backward, 
the  dull,  the  ailing,  the  badly  fed,  the  badly  homed  children, 
by  extra  hours  of  work,  by  home  lessons,  by  the  fear  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  as  to  force  above  its  natural  level  a  low 
substratum  of  pupil  intellect. 

Question  5. — Do  we  not,  by  compelling  *  each  particular  * 
child  to  earn  its  grant,  ^  place,'  in  the  words  of  a  school- 
master, *  the  children's  health  in  direct  competition  with  the 
schoolmaster's  living '  ? 

Question  6. — Do  we  or  do  we  not  for  the  same  reason 
induce  schoolmasters  to  press  a  weakl}'  or  sickly  child  to 
remain  at  school  in  order  not  to  lose  the  grant  ? 

Question  7. — Do  we  or  do  we  not  induce  school  managers, 
in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  a  medical  man,  nay,  even  of  a  health 
oflScer,  to  refuse  to  close  a  school  just  before  an  examination 
when  contagious  disease  has  declared  itself?  and,  in  one 
instance  I  know  of,  to  cause  a  wide  spreading  of  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria? 

(Question  8. — Do  we  not  compel  teachers,  pupil-teachers, 
and  pupils  to  work  with  perpetual  tension  and  perpetual 
worry,  and  so  destroy  all  happiness  and  brightness  in  school 
life  ?  *  "VVoiTy,'  says  a  recent  writer  in  a  medical  journal,  *  is 
fatal  to  good  work;  and  to  worry  the  growing  brain  of  a 
child  with  work  is   to  maim  and  cripple  its  organisation. 
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-doing  irreparable,  because  structural  mischief,  the  eflFects  of 
which  must  be  lifelong/ 

Question  9. — Are  we  not  wastefully  wearing  out,  not  only 
the  feebler  and  less  competent,  but  the  older,  the  compe- 
tent, the  experienced,  the  most  valuable  of  our  elementary 
teachers  ? 

Question  10. — Are  we  not  in  danger  of  producing  for  the 
work  of  education  a  class  of  exhausted,  spiritless  teachers,  for 
work  which  will  be  done  with  lack  of  heart  and  interest,  and 
Tinder  the  pressure  of  that  hardest  of  taskmasters,  money  ? 

Question  11. — Are  we  not  in  danger  of  prostituting  edu- 
cation, which  should  be  constructive,  building  up,  and  drawing 
out  the  human,  faculties,  and  of  rendering  it  destructive  and 
of  little  worth? 

Question  12. — Are  we  not  making  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  examine  into  and  to  assay  every  detail  of  State-aided 
education  with  a  doctrinaire  minuteness  ? 

Question  13. — Are  we  not  repressing  in  our  teachers  all 
originality  and  taste  in  teaching,  and  rolling  them  down  to 
a  dead  level  of  uniformity  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  country. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  higher  education  in  England 
meant  a  classical  and  mathematical  training  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  having  its  most  complete  representa- 
tion in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  That 
education,  the  result  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  many 
generations  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  men  in  the 
kingdom,  had  a  clear  object  in  view,  and  as  a  rule  succeeded 
iu  attaining  that  object,  which  was  so  to  train  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  as  to  prepare  men  for  entering  upon  their 
professional  studies,  whether  in  divinity,  law,  medicine,  or 
statesmanship,  with  sharpened  wit,  a  cultivated  power  of 
Diental  concentration,  undiminished  freshness  of  mind,  and 
^damaged  physique ;  a  preparation  and  nursing  up  for  the 
^ork  of  life.  In  those  days  examinations  were  few,  *  cram- 
Jfivng '  and  *  coaching '  were  little  heard  of,  breakdown  of 
ealth  and  nervous  system  was  exceptional. 

A.  twofold  change,  however,  was  coming  over  national 

^rements.     The  marvellous  opening  out  of  the  field  of 

1  science  compelled  the  universities,  hesitatingly  at 

widen  their  borders  and  give  the  younger  science  a 

ie  the  elder  sisters.    In  the  attempt  to  combine  the 

new  by  accretion  rather  than  by  amalgamation 
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and  consolidation,  there  restdted  for  a  time  a  great  onset* 
tling  of  the  educational  forces  and  processes,  at  least  in  the 
older  university. 

The  second  change  has  proved  more  serious,  shall  I  say 
almost  disastrous  P  to  true  education.  The  awakening  of  the 
national  conscience  to  the  injustice  of  the  system  by  which 
appointments  in  the  public  services  were  distributed  by 
private  patronage,  rendered  some  method  necessary  which 
should  be  fair  to  everybody,  and  should  pick  out  for  the 
service  of  the  nation  the  most  competent  by  education, 
ability,  and  acquirements.  What  method  could  be  more 
convenient  or  more  obvious  than  examination,  which  as  a 
rule  had  hitherto  worked  well,  both  in  influencing  education^ 
and  in  selecting  the  fittest  in  the  universities? 

But  the  element  of  competition,  at  first  apparently  a 
wholesome  factor  and  a  useful  spur,  became  shortly  a 
plague  spot,  which  has  grown  and  spread  and  infected  the 
T^hole  system  of  higher  education  in  the  country. 

We  have  competition  for  the  Indian  appointments,  for 
our  army,  our  navy,  our  civil  service.  Many  colleges  in 
Oxford,  I  know  not  how  far  Cambridge  has  gone  in  this 
direction — many  colleges  in  Oxford  admit  as  undergraduates 
none  but  men  who  give  promise  of  obtaining  high  honours ; 
in  other  words,  they  reject,  refuse  to  educate  well-trained 
industrious  men,  disloyal  to  their  obligations  ad  national 
institutions  in  order  to  gratify  corporate  selfishness  and 
ambition.  Admittance  to  undergraduateship  is,  in  many 
colleges,  by  competition.  Public  examinations  have  been 
doubled  at  least  in  number. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  public  schools?  Here 
also  the  ^  running  has  been  forced,'  and  is  still  being  forced 
by  competition.  Foundation  scholarships  and  entrance 
scholarships  are  distributed  to  boys  little  above  childhood, 
after  severe  competition  which  implies  hard  study  and  grinding 
almost  from  babyhood.  Not  content  with  the  forcing  of  the 
foundation  scholars,  of  recent  years  school  authorities  have 
caused  a  further  tightening  of  the  educational  screw  to  take 
effect  on  non-foundation  boys  by  *  superannuation,'  a  scheme 
devised  at  first  to  enable  a  head  master  to  get  rid  of  idle 
boys  who  lagged  behind  among  the  younger  at  the  bottom 
of  the  school,  and  were  doing  no  good  to  themselves  and 
harm  to  their  class-fellows.  Soon,  when  the  idle  and  most 
backward  boys  have  been  weeded  out,  the  rule  takes  effect 
on  boys  less  idle  and  less  dull,  until  at  last  even  the  lower 
parts  of  a  school  become  a  continual  competition  in  order  to 
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escape  anperannuation.  Verily  the  school  motto  ought  to  be 
'  Extremum  rapiat  scabies.' 

Are  we  not  in  the  matter  of  higher  education  living  in  a 

*  fool's  paradise '  ? 

*  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.' — Juv.  viii.  84. 

Are  we  not  in  the  name  of  Education  destroying  the  very 
objects  she  aims  at,  and  missing  her  reXosy  her  goalP  Are 
we  not  *  sacrificing  the  tree  in  our  attempt  to  obtain  its  early 
fruit '  ?  Are  we  not  passing  through  an  era  of  unscientific 
education  9  Education,  in  its  truest,  widest,  most  scientific 
sense,  should  aim  at  the  development  of  the  ^  whole  nature,' 
the  intellectual,  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual ; 
and  should  take  cognizance  of  and  be  guided  by  all  the  various 
factors  in  this  complicated  problem. 

Can  any  one  maintain  that  she  takes  cognizance  of  the 
physical  side  P  Is  she  not  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  thraldom 
of  competition  from  childhood  to  manhood  ?  Does  she  not 
say  to  a  child  in  the  nursery.  You  must  begin  your  grammar 
and  your  Latin,  or  you  will  not  be  ready  at  eleven  years  of 
age  to  try  for  a  scholarship  which  shall  be  your  passport  to 
a  public  school  education?— often  in  the  case  of  children  of 
the  less  wealthy  clergy  and  professional  men  the  only  chance 
of  obtaining  such  a  privilege.  Such  entrance  scholarships 
being  open  to  all,  the  candidates  are  many,  the  prizes  are 
few,  the  competition  is  severe,  and  the  poor  little  brain  is 
driven  to  work  more  fitted  for  boys  two  or  three  years  older, 
to  do  it  under  the  pressure  of  competitive  strain,  and  with 
its  future  success  in  life  apparently  depending  upon  the  result. 
And  this  may  happen  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  even  earlier 
— witness  an  advertisement  from  one  of  our  public  schools : 

*  Twelve  scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  80/.  to  15/.  a 
year,  will  be  competed  for — age  of  candidates  from  eleven 
to  sixteen  ; '  and  a  second  advertisement  from  a  preparatory 
school :  *  Three  entrance  scholarships  of  30i.  will  be  competed 
for.     Boys  to  be  under  eleven  years  of  age.' 

If  successful  the  boy  takes  a  high  place  in  the  school, 
two  or  three  years  in  advance  of  the  average  boys,  and  con- 
tinues to  rise — unless,  indeed,  Nature  resenting  the  strain 
reasserts  her  authority,  and  the  boy  becomes  for  a  time  dull 
and  idle,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  teachers,  the  discredit 
of  himself,  and  the  salvation  of  his  brain.  Successful,  he  rises 
in  the  school  and  wins  a  scholarship  at  the  university.  Here 
again  competition  dogs  his   footsteps.     He  must  read  for 
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honours,  and  must  win  honours,  or  his  scholarship,  perhaps 
the  only  means  of  completing  his  university  education,  may  be 
forfeited. 

*  The  college  has  bought  you  for  80Z.  a  year,  and  we  have 
entered  you  for  two  Plates — Mods,  and  Finals  ;  you  have  got 
to  get  a  first  in  Mods,  next  November/  (Lecture  to  the 
Ascham  Society  by  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.) 

His  university  career  ended,  he  then  may  have  to  begin 
the  work  of  life  an  exhausted  man,  to  study  and  cram,  it  may 
be,  for  a  competitive  examination  for  a  public  appointment, 
or  to  sit  down  and  reckon  with  the  work  of  preparing  for  the 
profession  by  which  he  has  to  gain  a  living. 

Surely  this  is  unscientific  education,  imposing  burthens 
upon  young  growing  brains  without  taking  thought  how 
much  the  nervous  system  ought  to  bear,  pushing  them, 
urging  them,  tempting  them  on  by  prizes  and  honours, 
reckless  of  the  result  to  vigour  or  intellect.  Can  all  this  go 
on  with  impunity  ?  Are  the  disasters  attributed  to  compe- 
titive pressure  in  education  imaginary  ?  Certainly  not.  I 
am  constantly  hearing,  often  from  parents  and  relatives,  of 
most  painfcd  collapse  of  health  and  vigour  at  the  end  of  a 
scholastic  career  of  early  promise  and  brilliant  success. 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds), 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Conies  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.' — Milton, 

Have  we  not  heard  a  note  of  warning  from  India,  that 
the  intense  competition  for  its  Civil  Service  appointments, 
the  parent  and  model  of  modern  competition,  is  telling  its 
tale  and  bearing  its  natural  fruit  in  premature  failure  of 
health,  exhausted  faculties,  and  shattered  nervous  system  ? 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London  (January  1888)  passed  a  severe 
medical  condemnation  on  this  particular  competition.  He 
says :  *  Of  the  young  men  who  win  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  competition,  I  have  ascertained  that 
more  than  a  tenth  become  albuminuric'  In  other  words, 
some  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body  become  diseased ;  tem- 
porarily perhaps,  yet  in  not  a  few  instances  they  have 
received  such  a  shock  that  the  impress  of  the  damage  re- 
mains ready  to  reappear  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  has 
fully  set  in  and  tries  the  mettle  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 
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And  have  we  not  had  warnings  from  men  eminent  in 
psychological  medicine,  from  Dr.  Tuke,  Dr.  Langdon  Down, 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne?  In  the  *  Book  of  Health'  just 
issuing  froni  the  press,  there  is  an  article'  by  Dr.  Browne  on 
*  Education  and  the  Nervous  System/  one  of  the  most  for- 
cible expositions  yet  written  by  medical  authority  of  the 
physiological  laws  which  should  guide  education,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  yet  put  forth  for  the  necessity  that 
educators  *  should  work  in  harmony  with  the  laws  which 
medical  science  teaches.'  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied  by 
parents,  by  medical  men,  and  by  all  who  have 'the  welfare  of 
true  education  at  heart.  Speaking  of  precocity  and  of 
early  brain  forcing,  he  says  (p.  342) :  ^  A  regard  for  the 
future  of  the  race  must,  therefore,  constrain  all  medical 
men  to  preach  emphatically  and  constantly  in  the  midst  of 
the  indiscriminate  educational  fervour  which  prevails,  the 
wisdom  of  caution  and  the  danger  of  brain-forqing.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  impressed  on  parents 
and  teachers  that  to  overwork  the  immature  brain  is  to 
enfeeble  it,  and  that  the  early  talent  which  they  seek  to 
evoke  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired.' 

Again,  in  Germany  Dr.  Treichler  has  called  the  attention 
of  physicians  to  the  great  increase  of  habitual  headaches 
amongst  boys  and  girls,  which  he  attributes  to  the  exhaustive 
effort  of  excessive  and  ill-directed  brain  work  in  schools. 

In  America,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  *  ^  collected 
a  large  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  effects  on  health 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  America,  where  it  is 
often  pushed  with  a  remorseless  eagerness  as  yet  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  And  all  the  testimony  collected  by  Dr. 
Clarke  is  in  favour  of  one  conclusion  ;  that  severe  brain  work 
for  girls,  kept  up  continuously,  is  most  injurious  to  health, 
and  that  its  disastrous  consequences  are  most  frequently 
and  ostensibly  exhibited  in  the  nervous  system.'  Professor 
lioomis,  of  Yale  College,  looking  at  the  increasing  physical 
deterioration  of  American  girls,  says  :  *  The  cry  to  our  older 
colleges  and  time-honoured  universities  is  :  Open  your  doors 
that  the  fairer  part  of  creation  may  enter  and  join  in  the 
mental  toil  and  tournament !  God  save  our  American  peo- 
ple from  such  a  misfortune  ! '  Have  we  not  here  warnings 
worth  the  attention  of  our  high  schools,  our  colleges  for 
women  in  the  universities,  and  our  private  schools  for  girls 
where  the  ardour  for  passing  examinations   compels  the 

>  Book  of  Health,  p.  311.    Cassell  &  Co. 
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pupils  to  work  in  play  hours,  on  half-holidays,  and  even  de- 
prives them  of  their  one  day  of  rest  ? 

.  Need  I  refer  to  the  condemnation  of  excessive  competition 
by  some  of  our  leading  thinkers  and  writers  ?  Eingsley,  in 
his  *  Water  Babies/  expresses  his  view  in  a  parody  of  a  well- 
known  epitaph— 

*  Instruction  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
And  cramming  was  in  vain, 
Till  Heaven  did  please  my  woes  to  ease 
By  water  on  the  brain ' — 

a  not  inapt  illustration  of  the  Horatian  maxim, 

'  Ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  ?  *^Hor.,  Sat.  1. 

May  we  not  use  caricature  to  enforce  a  truth  ? 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  *  Technical  Education,'  * 
says :  *  The  educational  abomination  of  desolation  of  tiie 
present  day  is  the  stimulation  of  young  people  to  work  at 
high  pressure  by  incessant  competitive  examinations.  .  .  . 
The  vigour  and  freshness,  which  should  have  been  stored 
up  for  the  purposes  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  in 
practical  life,  have  been  washed  out  of  them  by  precocious 
mental  debauchery,  by  book  gluttony,  and  lesson  bibbing.  .  » . 
I  have  no  compassion  for  sloth,  but  youth  has  more  need 
for  intellectual  rest  than  age ;  and  the  cheerfulness,  the 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  power  of  work  which  make  many  a 
successful  man  what  he  is,  must  often  be  placed  to  the 
credit,  not  of  his  hours  of  industry,  but  to  that  of  his  hours 
of  idleness  in  boyhood.' 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  work,  ^  Education,  Intel- 
lectual, Moral,  Physical,'  pleads  warmly  for  a  true  balance 
of  the  educational  forces,  and  pithily  condemns  the  exagge- 
rations of  modern  systems.  *For  Nature,'  he  says,  'is  a 
strict  accountant,  and  if  you  demand  of  her  in  one  direction 
more  than  she  is  prepared  to  lay  out,  she  balances  the  account 
by  making  a  deduction  elsewhere.'  Again,  he  says :  '  Those 
who,  in  eagerness  to  cultivate  their  pupils'  minds,  are  reck- 
less of  their  bodies,  do  not  remember  that  success  in  the 
world  depends  more  on  energy  than  on  information,  and 
that  a  policy  which,  in  cramming  with  information  under- 
mines energy,  is  Self-defeating.'  Again:  'What  folly  is  it 
then,  while  finishing  the  engine,  so  to  damage  the  boiler 
that  it  will  not  generate  steam  ! ' 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  JaD.  1,  1878. 
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Dr.  John  Brown,  in  an  article  on  *  Education  of  the 
Senses/  in  *  Horse  SubsecivaB,'  says :  *  One  of  the  chief  sins 
of  oar  time  is  hurry :  it  is  helter-skelter,  and  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  Not  only  are  boys  and  colts  made  to  do  the  work 
and  running  of  full-grown  men  and  horses,  but  they  are 
hurried  out  of  themselres  and  their  noWy  and  pushed  into 
the  middle  of  next  week,  where  nobody  wants  them,  and 
beyond  which  they  ft^quently  never  get.* 

As  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,  may 
I  not  also  suggest  certain  questions  for  consideration  about 
higher  education  ? 

Question  1. — Does  not  the  *  epidemic  of  examinations,'  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  *  which  has  over- 
run the  country,  threaten  to  defeat  all  the  objects  of  those 
who  have  been  most  zealous  in  advancing  education  ?  For 
it  must,  if  unchecked,  blight  all  true  education;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  fail  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  health 
of  the  people.  Do  we  not  regard  as  a  panacea,  what  ia  really 
b  subtle  poison  P ' 

Question  2. — Are  we  not  committing  a  grievous  and  per- 
nicious physiological  mistake  in  inducing  young  boys  to 
enter  upon  severe  competitive  examinations,  tempting  them 
by  scholarships  aud  money  prizes  to  work  beyond  their 
strength,  and  to  forget  that  *  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold ; ' 
selling  their  birthright  of  health  for  *  a  mess  of  pottage  '  ? 

Question  3. — Are  we  not  making  selfishness  and  self-ad- 
Tancement  the  lode-star  of  early  life,  teaching  *  a  boy,  even 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  nine,  to  work  for  mercenary  purposes 
at  a  period  when  he  ought  to  be  trained  the  other  way,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  resist  those  influences  to  which  he 
will  be  exposed'?  These  words  are  borrowed  from  the 
speech  on  *  Competitive  Examinations,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Blackman,  at  the  Meeting  of  this  Association  in  1873. 

*  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition.' — Clough. 

*  I  remember  once  to  have  heard  a  guardian  say  to  his 
charge,  "  Knowledge  is  money  in  these  days :  therefore  work 
hard  and  get  knowledge."  I  thought  there  never  was  so 
high,  an  end  urged  for  so  mean  a  motive.  .  .  .  Surely  **  the  fine 
gold  is  becoming  dim,"  if  there  are  many  among  our  country- 
men who  are  of  this  tone.     And  I  am  persuaded  that  many 


are.'  * 


Question  4. — Are  we  not  in  danger  of  degrading  education 

'  Semums  at  Wellington  College,  by  Archbishop  Benson,  p.  192. 
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from  being  a  noble  profession  to  become  an  ignoble  ixade  ? 
Witness  the  scholarships  advertised  as  baits  to  attract  clever 
and  precocious  boys,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  win  further 
scholarships  and  honours,  and  become  an  advertisement  to 
their  school.  Witness  again  the  educational  advertisements 
in  the  Timesy  where  in  two  out  of  three  the  burden  of  their 
song  is  '  preparation  for  examinations/  not  sound  education, 
and  in  a  majority  of  these  the  winnings  in  public  examina- 
tionu  are  paraded — often  with  the  name  of  the  winner — 
sometimes  even  with  the  number  of  marks  gained — 

*  When  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade.' — Byron, 

Question  5. — Are  we  not  ignoring  the  facts  of  constant 
experience,  often  observed  and  commented  upon,  that,  in  the 
battle  of  life,  the  judgment  of  the  prize  list  and  class  list  is 
frequently  reversed,  and  that  much  of  the  hard  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  men  who  never  in  scholastic  judgment 
rose  above  mediocrity,  showing  that  success  in  life  often 
depends  upon  something  which  cannot  be  gauged  by  an 
examiner,  and  which  it  is  often  beyond  the  power  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  impart  ? 

Question  6. — Are  we  not  forgetting,  that,  while  precocity 
often  proves  to  be  but  weakness,  backwardness  often  turns 
out  to  be  strength,  a  nervous  system  prudently,  though  un- 
consciously, keeping  in  the  background  until  the  physical 
power  through  which  it  must  work  has  become  developed 
and  matured "? 

Que8tio7i  7. — Do  we  remember,  that  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  of  the  future,  the  universal  and  increasing  competition 
into  which  our  rising  generation  will  have  to  be  launched, 
there  will  be  greater  need  than  ever  for  trained,  but  not 
narrowed  and  exhausted,  intellect,  for  cultivated  senses  and 
a  vigorous  frame,  whether  they  remain  to  fight  their  way  in 
their  native  country,  or  venture  forth  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  a  distant  land  P 

Should  the  nation  become  convinced  that  the  present 
system  of  competitive  examination  is  a  mighty  evil,  a  counter- 
feit, it  will  demand  and  seek  for  a  remedy.  It  will  ask 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  retain  the  advantages  and 
strike  out  the  evil3  which  beset  examinations.  It  will  study 
out  more  scientifically  what  the  aim  and  method  of  an  ex- 
amination should  be,  and  how  it  may  become  possible  to  . 
select  from  a  large  number  of  candidates  all  those  who  give 
evidence  of  good  ability  and  good  training  v/nder  whatever 
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system  they  may  have  been  traiyied.  Finally,  when  the  grain 
lias  been  picked  out  from  the  chaff,  if  the  number  of  the 
grain  outnumbers  the  appointments  to  be  won,  how  shall  the 
final  selection  be  made?  Surely  not,  as  now,  by  an  ex- 
hausting race  for  marks,  which  fails  except  by  chance  to 
select  the  most  competent,  which  damages  the  health  of 
those  who  succeed,  and  of  probably  many  more  of  those  who 
fail,  and  developes  the  educational  crammer,  reintroducing 
thereby  *  purchase  under  an  alias.'  May  we  not  find  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  this  difficulty  of  final  selection  amongst 
competent  candidates,  fair  to  all  and  damaging  to  none,  in 
drawing  of  lots  ? 

Have  we  not  in  drawing  of  lots  also  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing entrance  scholarships  in  public  schools  which  will 
not  violate  the  laws  of  physiology,  nor  impose  upon  young 
children  and  young  developing  boys  the  fatal  temptation  to 
overwork  ? 

*  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

*  Candidas  imperii,  si  non,  his  utere  raecum.' — Hor.  Ep.  I.  vi.  67. 

*  If  precepts  better  you  should  know, 

*  On  me  them  candidly,  I  pray,  bestow ; 

*  But  if  with  my  instructions  you  agree, 

*  At  once  adopt  and  practise  them  on  me.* 

Dr.  Andrew  Wood, 

In  this  attempt  to  trace  out  and  reflect  views  on  educa- 
tional matters  which  are  rife  and  under  discussion  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  have  been  so  completely 
neutral  as  not  to  betray  my  own  views  on  the  question. 

Indeed,  were  I  not  convinced  of  the  existence  of  educa- 
tional dangers  to  health,  I  should  not  have  selected  such  a 
subject  for  the  present  address. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  depreciating  true 
education,  or  advocating  idleness,  or  undervaluing  hard 
work.  Industry  and  hard  work  I  value  and  sympathise  with 
both  in  educational  and  in  active  life.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  my 
belief  that  hard  work  and  long  hours  of  work  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  over-pressure  in  education  or  overwork 
in  life.  It  is  the  work  which  is  done  under  perpetual  worry 
and  anxiety,  and  under  compulsion  of  want  of  time,  that 
tries  the  health  of  young  and  old.  Work,  even  hard  work, 
which  is  done  with  pleasure  and  buoyancy,  with  wisdom  and 
unselfishness,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  its  eflTect  will  be  abiding,  surely  is  not  the  work  that 
injures  health  or  exhausts  the  brain.     Bi^vt  it  is  because  we 
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are  importing  into  modem  education,  hurry,  worry,  and 
anxiety,  selfishness,  competition,  and  feverish  desire  for  suc- 
cess, prize-winning,  place-winning,  and  mark-winning,  all 
tending  year  by  year  to  grow  in  intensity  and  to  become 
more  powerful  agents,  that  I  see  and  foresee  injury  to  health, 
degradation  of  intellect,  and  a  departure  from  a  true  ideal 
of  education.  Surely  it  has  become  the  duty,  and  will 
become  the  function,  of  the  medical  profession  to  raise  its 
voice  and  make  itself  heard  on  the  sanitary  aspect  of  edu- 
cation, as  it  has  made  its  influence  tell  in  other  departments 
of  sanitary  science. 


Sbtrrtss 


ON 

ECONOMY  AND  TEADE. 

BY 

JAMES  EDWIN  THOROLD   ROGERS,    MA.,   M.P. 


Some  Aspects  of  Laissez-faire  and  Control, 

THE  doctrine  that  each  individual,  being  protected  from 
force  or  fraud,  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  carrying  out  his  own  contracts  with  others  (the 
term  contracts  being  used  in  the  very  widest  sense,  as  im- 
plying all  relations  into  which  a  human  being  enters  with 
other  human  beings,  or  with  society),  has  had  a  very  varied 
and  contradictory  histoiy.     It  may  be  desirable,  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  method  of  political  economy,  that  I 
should  on  the  present  occasion  try  to  put  before  you  some  of 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  should  essay 
to  form  an  estimate  of  its  present  position,  should  attempt 
to  illustrate   the  proper  sphere  of  its  action,  and  should 
suggest  some  criticisms  on  its  application  or  non-application 
iu  existing  practice,  custom,  or  law.     In  treating  this  sub- 
ject, I  must  ask  your  patience  if  I  sometimes  appear  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  what  may  be  called  social  ethics,  and  at 
another  time  I  appeal  to  matters  of  fact,  p-nd  am  through- 
out discursive. 

The  early  history  of  civilisation  shows  us  that  law  was 
easy  in  permitting  contracts,  and  rigid  in  enforcing  them. 
So  essential  was  the  theory  of  a  contract  to  social  life  in 
tliose  remote  ages,  that  the  great  historical  philosopher  of 
antiquity  even  treated  wrongs  as  contracts  in  which  force 
^^i  fraud  justified  a  revision  of  their  incidents.  Now  it 
^eems  that  the  supreme  importance  of  encouraging  contracts 
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led  to  the  easiness  with  which  they  were  permitted,  and  to 
the  rigour  with  which  they  were  enforced.  When  the 
Eoman  law  allowed  a  debtor  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
loan  of  money  or  goods,  under  such  terms  that  he  might 
not  only  covenant  to  pay  any  rate  of  interest,  not  only  to 
pledge  his  property,  and  his  liberty,  and  that  of  his  family, 
but  even  to  engage  that,  failing  to  satisfy  his  creditors  in 
fiill,  his  own  person  might  be  cut  in  pieces,  without  the 
creditors,  all  and  several,  running  the  risk  of  Shylock,  we 
may  be  certain  that  some  strong  reasons  existed  for  enact- 
ing so  atrocious  a  penalty  on  the  breach  of  an  obligation  to 
pay  a  debt.  The  explanation  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  abiding  obligation  to  meet 
liabilities  founded  on  past  advances  is  the  hardest  lesson 
which  the  individual  in  an  infant  community  can  learn.  It 
was  comparatively  easy  for  primeval  man  to  understand 
family  duties,  it  was  not  much  more  difficult  to  engender 
the  sense  of  loyalty  to  institutions  and  persons,  and  to 
habituate  him  to  tribal  customs ;  but  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  he  was  bound  to  meet  his  contracts  with  his 
equals  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived and  enjoyed  an  advance,  required  a  very  severe  disd- 
pline,  and  all  the  education  which  positive  law  could  give. 
And  yet  it  will  be  plain  that  the  maintenance  of  contracts 
is  the  first  step  in  social  civilisation.  I  may  quote  by  way 
of  illustration  how  large  were  the  liabilities  incurred  in 
England  under  the  Statute  of  Merchants  by  those  who  in 
the  thirteenth  century  entered  into  commercial  contracts. 

The  law  of  debt,  then,  in  early  civilisation,  is  always 
excessively  severe.  In  course  of  time  this  severity  is  found 
to  have  created  political  dangers,  and  usury  laws,  limiting 
the  rate  payable  for  the  use  of  advances,  are  enacted.  Such 
legal  rates  of  interest  are  insisted  on  in  some  countries,  and 
in  default  of  a  special  understanding  are  implied  in  alL 
Then  comes  a  time  when,  for  well-known  reasons,  it  is  urged 
that  contracts  for  the  use  of  money  should  be  as  free  as  any 
other  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  usury  laws 
are  abolished.  They  are,  however,  re-established  in  another 
form,  i.e.  a  bankruptcy  law. 

The  avowed  and  first  purpose  of  a  bankruptcy  law  is  to 
secure  the  equal  division  of  an  insolvent's  estate  between 
all  creditors  whose  claims  are  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
secondary  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  debtor  of  his  liabilities, 
certain  conditions  being  satisfied,  and  to  enable  him  to  earn 
his  discharge.     The  recognition  of  the  second  purpose  is 
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practicallj  the  same  as  a  usury  law.  It  diminishes  the 
principal  of  his  liability  as  the  usury  law  does  the  interest  of 
it,  and  in  theory  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  usury  law 
deals  with  the  individual  or  single  contract,  the  bankruptcy 
with  all  contracts,  because  the  occasion  on  which  the  relief 
is  given  is  consequent  on  the  equal  distribution  of  the  insol- 
vent's estate.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  reasoning  which  was 
alleged  against  usury  laws,  can  be  alleged  with  equal  force 
against  the  relief  of  the  bankrupt — the  fact,  namely,  that  it 
hinders  the  borrower  (or  debtor)  on  the  pretence  of  relieving 
him ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  trade  collectively,  or  the  con- 
sumers collectively,  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  bankrupt's 
shortcomings,  as  they  paid  collectively,  in  their  capacity  of 
consumers,  for  the  legal  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
And  if  it  be  alleged  that  persons  in  high  credit  were  not 
affected  by  the  usury  laws,  but  only  those  whose  necessities 
compelled  them  to  borrow,  so  it  may  be  answered  that  no 
amount  of  bankruptcies  would  curtail  the  power  of  a  pur- 
chaser whose  credit  was  absolutely  unquestioned  and  unim- 
peachable. 

Our  forefathers,  again,  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
right  of  the  vendor  to  exact  a  scarcity  price  for  that,  the 
deficiency  and   abundance    of  which  depended  on   purely 
natural  causes,  and  that  which  could  be  interpreted  as  the 
reasonable  reward  or  natural  price  of  a  service.     Thus  the 
English  laws  did  not  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  and 
malt.     These  were  allowed  to   fluctuate  with  the  seasons. 
What  they  did  was,  given  the  price  of  wheat  and  malt,  to 
fix  the  price  of  the  bread  and  beer  manufactured  from  them, 
t.e.  to  determine  the    rate  for   which  a  common  or  con- 
f  innous  service  should  be  supplied,  the  labour  of  the  baker  or 
the  brewer.      Hence  the  legislators  of  a  bygone  time  con- 
sidered themselves  entirely  justified  in  fixing  the  price  of 
labour.     The  first  occasion,  it  is  true,  on  which  they  used  or 
tried  to  use  this  right,  was  when  the  supply  of  labour  was 
affected  by  precisely  the  same  causes  as  those  which  bring 
about  a  food  scarcity.      Of  course  we  may   interpret  the 
famous  Statute  of  Labourers  as  an  attempt  to  keep  up  farm- 
ing profits  and  rents  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  as  the  legislature  or  the  executive  strove  to 
keep  food  cheap,  by  prohibiting  exports  when  prices  rose 
above  a  particular  maximum,  and  money  cheap,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  and  money  good, 
by  supervising  the  importation  of  foreign   coin,  so  they 
conceived   themselves  equally   justified  in    regulating  the 
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remuneration  of  labour.  That  they  were  in  error  in  the 
theories  which  they  held  and  in  the  expedients  which  they 
adopted  may  be  admitted,  as  it  may  be  proved,  but  their 
theories  were  consistent  and  intelligible. 

I  will  take  another  instance.     My  hearers  are  perhaps 
aware  that  our  forefathers  showed  a  peculiar  hostility  to  any 
intermediaries  in  the  com  and  provision  trades,  and  that  they 
inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  bought  com  on  the  way  to 
market  (the  forestaller),  and  on  those  who  re-sold  it  in  the 
same  market  (the  regrator).     We  have  long  since  seen  that 
these  callings  are  innocent  and  even  beneficent.     But  our 
ancestors  saw  that  such  transactions  must  imply  a  profit,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  and  they  concluded 
that  this  profit  must  enhance  the  price  and  induce  scarcity. 
We  know  that  if  they  do  enhance  the  price — and  it  is  pro- 
bable or  even  necessai*y  to  infer  that  they  do— if  they  could 
be  dispensed  with,  they  avert  the  scarcity  which  they  were 
supposed  to  induce.     Now,  in  those  times  no  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities  generally,  and  only  of 
some  kinds  of  labour  fixed  in  commodities  or  supplied  for  the 
ends  of  the  general  good.    But  our  forefathers  could  not 
understand  or  even  endure  the  middle-man.     Except  when 
he  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  i.e.  was  the  export  and  import 
merchant,  they  had  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
The  whole  machinery  of  internal  trade  in  ancient  England, 
in  its  markets  and  fairs,  was  to  bring  producer  and  consumer 
into  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  and  by  facilities  of 
traflic  to  diminish  the  extent  of  cost  in  the  settlement  of 
contracts.     I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Oxford  had  more  than  3,500  inhabitants,  probably  less,  but 
there  was  a  regular  com  market  held  there  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  producers  and  consumers  were  thus  regu- 
larly brought  into  contact  with  each  other  twice  a  week  all 
the  year  round. 

The  Englishman,  then,  five  centuries  ago  limited  freedom 
of  contract  in  the  case  of  the  use  and  exchange  of  money,  of 
certain  kinds  of  consumable  food,  and  in  the  price  of  labour. 
He  also  granted  charters  of  incorporation  to  traders,  who 
were  permitted  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade  by  their  bye-laws.  Practically,  the  traders  and 
artisans  of  the  towns  in  which  these  incorporations  were 
created,  resembled  the  regulated  companies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  every  one  who  became,  by  payment,  free 
of  the  corporation,  was  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  at  his  own 
discretion.     But  there  was  a  distinct  motive  in  the  grift  of 
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their  privileges.  The  object  was  to  secure  the  quality  of 
the  articles  sold,  to  make  the  guild  responsible  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  goods  and  the  good  faith  of  the  society. 
In  a  community  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  supply  an 
adequate  police,  it  was  something  to  have  secured  that  the 
craft  or  guild  should  be  made  answerable,  not  only  for  the 
character  of  its  members,  but  for  the  excellence  of  its  work ; 
and  the  annals  of  English  commerce  are  full  of  examples  of 
the  process  by  which  this  purpose  was  carried  out.  It  may 
be  that  these  expedients  were  certain  to  be  unsuccessful,  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  intended  to  be  effective,  and  that 
their  motive  was  intelligible.  I  do  not  here  advert  to  the 
restraints  and  disabilities  which  were  put  on  certain  classes 
of  society.  They  had  an  historical  origin  and  meaning,  and 
could  always  be  got  over  by  a  moderate  effort  and  a  small 
pecuniary  sacrifice. 

The  hindrances  to  trade  which  later  generations  of  law- 
makers created  were  of  another  character.  They  were  in- 
tended ostensibly  to  develop  English  industry  and  commerce — 
the  plea  on  which  protectionist  arrangements  are  justified  in 
modem  times.  But  they  were  more  generally  defended  on 
a  specious  and  patriotic  ground.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
restriction  prevented  the  loss  of  the  precious  metals  by 
saving  the  balance  of  bargains  in  favour  of  the  English 
dealer.  We  now  know  that  this  notion  is  a  mere  delusion, 
except  as  regards  the  specie  reserves  of  banks.  But  in  the 
absence  of  that  monetary  system  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  with  the  feeling  that  a  scarcity  of  money  meant  low 
prices  and  losses,  however  brought  about,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  men  were  anxious  when  they  believed  that  the  country 
was  being  denuded  of  its  money,  and  that  they  knew  that 
money  could  not  be  recovered  except  by  forcing  sales. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  food  and 
goods  were  unqualified  advocates  of  laissez-faire  in  all  com- 
mercial undertakings.  They  looked,  to  be  sure,  suspiciously 
on  labour  partnerships,  by  which  I  mean  what  are  called 
trade  unions;  and  they  held  that  it  was  by  free  and  un- 
restricted competition  only  that  all  industrial  and  commer- 
cial undertakings  should  be  carried  on.  They  held  that  all 
persons  should  be  free  to  contract  for  services  and  products, 
and  that  restraints  on  either  were  part  of  that  unrighteous 
and  selfish  interference  with  perfect  commercial  freedom, 
which  begins  by  being  sordid,  and  ends  by  being  suicidal. 
And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  final 
victory  of  free  trade  in  food  was  conceded,  the  free  trade  in 
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products  produced  abroad  by  importation  into  English 
markets  was  allowed  or  even  demanded,  and  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  protection  on  English  manufactures  was  affirmed, 
the  principle  of  laissez-faire  was  made  subject  to  a  series  of 
limitations. 

This,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  only 
when  the  English  people  had  learned  their  industrisd 
strength  under  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  free  exchange, 
that  they  could  also  learn  how  to  adequately  husband  their 
resources  by  restraining  the  waste  of  them.  And  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  interferences  mth  freedom  of  action 
or  contract,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  have  had 
more  or  less  distinctly  this  aim,  and  have  achieved  this 
result  of  the  restraint  of  waste. 

Let  us  take  the  first  of  these,  one  which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  ill-feeling  at  the  time,  for  which  the  mere  partisan  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  are  not  a  little  responsible — the  Factory 
Acts,  under  which  the  labour  of  children  was  to  some  extent 
prohibited,  to  some  extent  curtailed,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
generally  shortened.  It  was  alleged  that  not  only  was  this 
legislation  a  serious  invasion  of  freedom,  and  a  mischievous 
meddling  with  the  opportunities  of  labour,  but  that  it  would 
seriously  handicap  the  English  manufactui*er  in  his  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  where  no  such 
restraints  were  imposed,  that  it  would  increase  cost,  lower 
profits,  and  depress  prices.  But  none  of  these  results  have 
been  traceable  in  the  history  of  English  industry,  though  of 
course  that  industry  has  had  its  fluctuations.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  is  increased  by  the  restric- 
tion put  on  the  time  during  which  it  could  be  employed, 
that  abundant  compensation  could  be  found  for  the  apparent 
restraint,  and  that  indirect  advantages  of  a  very  substantial 
hind  have  been  derived  from  the  adojition  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  perilous  experiment.  In  the  United  States  the  hours 
of  labour  in  the  cotton  industries  are  considerably  longer,  as 
I  was  informed  last  year ;  the  money  wages  on  the  whole  are 
not  greater,  and  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  in  England. 
There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  new  and  vast  country 
like  the  American  Union,  a  far  greater  range  of  occupations 
open  to  persons,  but  the  opportunity  of  change  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  benefit. 

The  English  people  has  fully  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
right  to  lay  out  one's  money  to  the  best  advantage  in  pro- 
ducts derived  either  here  or  abroad  is  one  which  it  is  a  mere 
paradox  to  dispute.     Producers  may  hanker  after  protection,. 
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ast  as  they  may  desire  higher  profits  than  they  have 
dtherto  had,  but  cODSumers  are  not  willing  to  encounter  a 
eal  and  present  loss  for  an  imaginary  and  distant  good. 
Still,  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  experiment  as  that  of  the 
I'actory  Acts  would  never  have  received  acquiescence,  or  have 
>een  permanent,  unless  the  previous  or  concurrent  condition 
f  free  trade  had  been  granted.;  for  it  is  clear  that  every 
ime  of  lowered  profits  or  trade  depression  would  have  been 
scribed  to  the  interference  with  contracts  for  wages.  It 
3,  in  short,  by  emphasising  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  on 
ertain  intelligible  subjects  that  we  are  able  to  discover 
rhat  those  particulars  are  in  which  the  restraint  of  law  is  for 
Le  public  good. 

The  occasion  for  economy  in  the  management  of  income 
r  wages  is  withheld,  if  the  opportunity  of  laying  out  one's 
esources  to  the  best  advantage  is  denied.      This  is  illus- 
rated  by  the  attitude  taken  for  a  long  time  to  the  new 
*oor  Law.      It  was  held  that  the  maintenance  of  labour 
rem  land,  if  wages  were  insufficient,  was  a  perfectly  fair 
argain ;  first,  when  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  in  all  agricultura 
.nd  mechanical  callings ;  and  next,  when  protective  duties 
vere  levied  on  all  foreign  food,  and  prohibition  was  put  on 
tome.     The  two  regulations  were  principally  supposed  to  be 
n  the  interest  of  landowners  and  farmers.     To  fix  rates 
3f   wages   without   supplementing  their    deficiencies    was 
not  merely  unfair,  it  was  ruinous,  and  the   mischief  was 
exaggerated  in  times  of  scarcity.     The   allowance   system, 
i.e.   outdoor    relief    on     the    most    elastic    scale,    was    a 
necessity.      Now   it   has  been   often  noticed   that  though 
tiie  largest    contributions  to   the    poor-rate    come    from 
the  land  through  the  occupier,  the  policy  of  levying  taxes 
on  occupation,   which  is   our  custom,  instead  of  on  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  American  system,  left  a  very  consider- 
^le  burden  on  those  who   did  not  employ  labour  with  a 
^ew  to  profit,  and  that  the  addition  to  wages  made  by  the 
^owance  system  was  the  indirect  payment  of  such  wages 
from  a  common  fund,  while  the  employment  of  labour  at  arti- 
ficially low  rates   was   a  benefit  to   a   limited  number  of 
Pei^ons,   viz.   employers.     This  is   seen  practically  by  the 
Present  ratepayers  in  the  East  End  of  liOndon,  who,  being 
S^nerally  working-men,  have  set  their  faces  resolutely  against 
^e  modified  system  of  outdoor  relief,  which  is  permitted 
^nder  the  present  law,  in  their  own  district. 

In  deference  to  the  constant  and  urgent  representations 
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of  the  economists  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  gradual 
absorption  of  rent  by  the  poor-rate,  the  new  Poor  Law  was 
established.     It  was  carried  through  Parliament,  and  was  at 
once  met  by  a  storm  of  indignation,     I  can  well  remember 
hearing  about  the  discontent  it  caused.     The  poor,  it  was 
said,   were  deprived  of  their  inheritance  in  the  land,  the 
right  of  maintenance  from  it.     For  once  in  the  history  of 
English  social  life,  a  system  of  Communism  was  organised ; 
and,  though  circumstances  were  not  favourable  to  its  success, 
a  distinct  political  party  was  formed  by  the  working-men, 
under  the  name  of  Chartism,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
was  the  reversal  of  the  new  Poor  Law.     The  fact  is,  this 
famous  law  was  put  first  in  order  of  time,  when  it  should 
have  been  second.     It  should  have  followed,  not  preceded, 
the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  food.     The  working  classes  had 
been  indulged  with  the  old  Poor  Law  as  a  compensation  for 
the  regulation  of  their  wages,  and  the  artificial  deamess  of 
their  food ;  for  though  the  old  system  of  regulating  wages  at 
quarter   sessions   and  the  laws   against  combination  were 
swept  away  in  1824,  the  tradition  of  regulating  them  sur- 
vived, and  labour  partnerships,  though  they  ceased  to  be 
criminal,   were   not  recognised  by  the  law,  and  were  not 
under  its  protection.     And  the  proof  of  what  I  say  lies  in 
the  fact  that  speedily  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
other  taxes  on  food,  though  Europe  was  convulsed  by  poli- 
tical uprisings  from  the  Volga  to  'the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  throne  which  did  not  totter,   the 
movement  in  England  entirely  collapsed,  and  the  hostility 
to  the  new  Poor  Law  rapidly  declined.     When  the  news  of 
Louis  Philippe's  flight  reached  England,  Sir  Robert   Peel, 
no  mean  judge  of  the  dangers  which  attend  a  political  crisis, 
passed  over  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  '  This  would  have  happened  in  England  if 
I  had  listened  any  longer  to  these  people,'  pointing  to  the 
Protectionists  behind  him.     Men  will  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  their  lot  if  they  see  that  they  are  not  studiously  aggra- 
vated by  selfish  legislation. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  laissez^ 
faire  is  absolutely  settled  in  the  case  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  most,  if  not  all,  its  conveniences,  whenever  the 
producer  is  not  assisted  by  law  in  getting  an  exceptional 
price  for  what  he  has  to  sell.  The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is 
absolute  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  the  use  of  labour, 
except  in  cases  where  (1)  the  labour  could  not  be  allowed  to 
be  sold  without  serious  detriment  to  the  community  at  large. 
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the  individual,  and  ultimately  to  the  industry  which  hires 
the  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  labour  of  the  young,  and  in 
a  limited  degree  of  women ;  (2)  when  the  labourer  is  put 
in  so  disadvantageous  a  position  that  he  is  virtually  debarred 
from  making  a  free  contract,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  has 
been  forced  to  take  his  wages  in  a  tally-shop,  or  in  a  public- 
house,  or  under  peculiar  and  preventable  causes  of  danger,  or 
nnder  circumstances  where  labour  partnerships  are  forbidden, 
and  men  are  hindered  from  entering  into  those  arrange- 
ments under  which  they  can  sell  their  labour  collectively. 
And  I  venture  on  predicting  without  fear,  that  under  certain 
acts  of  legislation,  under  which  the  abuses  I  refer  to  hav^  been 
swept  away — some  a  long  while  ago,  some  very  recently — 
intelligent  and  beneficial  bargains  for  the  use  of  labour  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  freely  entered  into  and  honestly  kept, 
than  they  were  under  a  factitious  and  unreal  appearance  of  free 
contract.  In  matters  of  trade  as  well  as  matters  of  conduct, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  a  large  measure  of  freedom  can 
be  purchased  oidy  by  a  small  measure  of  restraint,  and  that 
by  curtailing  in  appearance  individual  liberty,  its  exten- 
sion and  even  its  reality  is  secured. 

The  choice  of  callings,  and  the  change  of  callings,  under 
the  condition,  when  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  person 
exercising  the  calling,  of  adequate  proficiency,  is  another 
instance  in  which  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  affirmed. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  extended  in  the  one  direction — that 
of  giving  freedom  of  choice,  and  limited  in  the  other — that  of 
the  tests  of  proficiency,  which  have  been  sometimes  made 
a<^tual  though  previously  non-existent,  and  stringent,  when 
they  were  previously  imperfect  if  not  trivial.  Historically, 
indeed,  the  evidence  of  proficiency  in  certain  callings  is  an 
afterthought,  brought  forward  to  justify,  and  with  a  great 
show  of  reason,  a  practice  which  had  a  different  origin. 
The  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  affected  the  law  and  the 
church  as  well  as  crafts  and  trades,  was  intended  to  restrain 
competition  by  limiting  numbers  ;  the  delay  imposed  on  the 
apprentice  in  working  profitably  for  himself,  and  the  expense 
of  fees  for  admission  to  the  craft,  being  practical  hindrances 
to  over-crowding.  The  ordinary  apprentice  served  for  seven 
years  in  workshop  or  counting-house,  the  barrister  was  ap- 
prenticed for  seven  years  before  he  was  called,  the  clerk  had 
to  pass  seven  years  at  the  university  before  he  was  entitled 
to  lecture  on  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  seven  years  more 
before  he  was  allowed  to  teach  divinity.  But  in  no  case  was 
any  other  test  than  delay  applied. 
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Of  late  years  we  have  admitted  all  persons  to  callinga 
without  distinction  of  creed,  and  the  movement  demanding 
the  admission  of  all  persons  without  distinction  of  sex  to 
employments  which  women's  health  will  bear,  and  in  which 
obvious  proprieties  are  not  outraged,  has  made  great  progress 
and  attained  considerable  success.  There  should  be  no 
apology  needed  for  the  claim  that  women  should  be  admitted 
to  practise  the  medical  profession,  or  to  qualify  for  the- 
function  of  teachers,  especially  for  the  young,  with  whom 
their  patience  and  tact  are  invaluable,  or  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  any  work  which  requires  neatness,  accuracy  and 
despatch.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections  which  are  taken  to 
the  competition  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  calling ;  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  aggregate  of  industry  sorts  itself 
best  in  the  interests  of  all  when,  certain  obvious  conditions 
being  satisfied,  and  precautions  taken,  the  process  is  left  to 
perfectly  free  action.  We  are  told  that  we  owe  the  tortuous 
absurdities  of  English  conveyancing,  which  are  at  once  in- 
jxirious  to  the  public  good  and  discreditable  to  our  patience, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Boman  Catholics  from  the  bar,  and  to  a 
consequent  perversion  of  their  ingenuity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  is  met 
by  increasing  demands  that  adequate  evidence  should  be 
given  of  professional  competence.  The  demand  is  of  very 
late  growth,  but  it  is  being  extended  in  every  direction. 
Seventy  years  ago  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  demanded 
for  medical  skill,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner. A  few  years  ago  the  solicitor  and  the  barrister 
were  admitted  to  practice  without  any  formal  proof  that 
they  could  even  read  or  write,  far  less  were  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  their  profession,  the  only  thing  de- 
manded of  them  being,  time  between  introduction  to  their 
calling  and  a  licence  to  practise  it  The  profession  of  the 
bar  was  the  last  which  required  any  evidence  of  general 
culture,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  calling  in  England, 
eminent  members  of  which,  except  in  the  experience  of  their 
profession,  have  been  occasionally  so  profoundly  ignorant  of 
all  rudiments  of  learning.  But  this  is  all  changed.  The 
demands  made  on  the  old  professions  are  increasingly  exact 
and  large,  at  least  on  paper,  and  the  impulse  is  towards  the 
creation  of  new  professions  with  special  tests  of  proficiency. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  art  of  the  dispensing  druggist,  of 
the  surveyor,  of  the  elementary  schoolmaster.  Nor  do  L 
doubt  that  the  movement  will  grow.  There  is  a  strong^ 
impulse,  which  I  do  not  condemn,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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'belong  to  a  calling,  to  limit  competition  in  it  bj  restrictions 
on  entering  it,  and  a  further  opinion  that  professional  trust 
should  be  conditioned  by  professional  competence.  In  course 
of  time  these  privileges  will  undoubtedly  be  accompanied 
by  what  is  as  yet  slow  and  halting,  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  by  law,  and  by  the  discipline  of  the 
calling  itself. 

In  general,  persons  may  put,  giving  due  notice,  what 

.price  they  please  on  their  property  or  their  services.     If  a 

trader  announces  that  he  will  not  sell  a  picture  under  a 

thousand  guineas,  or  a  landowner  an  acre  of  agricultural 

Jand  under  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  house-owner  will  not  let 

a  house  under  a  thousand  a  year,  or  a  carpenter  will  not 

work  under  lOL  a  day,  no  one  would,  I  presume,  interfere 

to  compel  him  to  sell,  let,  or  work,  that  on  which  he  fixes 

his  price  beforehand.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  civilised  country 

which  would  constrain  him  not  to  do  any  of  these  things. 

In  the  old   States,  however,  of  the  American  Union  the 

public  vnsely,  as  I  think,  takes  unoccupied  premises  at  their 

fall  value,  even  though  the  law  in  America  does  not  permit 

the  accumulation  of  land  by  legal  instruments,  as  we  do  in 

England,  and  so  gives  the  great  owner  a  prodigious  power  of 

^controlling  demand  by  withholding  supply.    Where  no  inj  ury , 

or  at  least    no  recognised  injury,   is  done  to  the  geneiul 

pablic,  the  principle  of  laissez-faire  is  allowed  absolute  sway 

both  ID  commodities  and  in  services. 

But  where  different  results  are  visible,  the  practice  of 
civilised  communities  is  to  control  or  even  repudiate  the 
principle,  and  to  do  so  increasingly.  We  do  not  allow  the 
owners  of  public  conveyances  to  charge  at  their  discretion. 
Sometimes  we  compel  those  who  supply  the  service  to  publish 
their  charge  and  abide  by  it.  Sometimes  we  fix  the  price 
of  the  service,  and  constrain  all  those  who  enter  into  the 
calling  to  accept  the  price  which  the  law  lays  down.  Some- 
times we  fix  a  maximum  price,  and  allow  those  who  perform 
&e  service  to  lower,  but  not  to  exalt  it.  In  all  cases  the  reason 
of  this  control  is  plain  enough.  The  purveyor  of  the  service 
^y  be,  were  he  left  uncontrolled,  so  much  the  master  of  his 
customer's  position  as  to  extort  unreasonable  terms  from  him ; 
to  do,  in  short,  what  our  forefathers  thought  a  usurer,  a 
^ety  and  a  brewer  could  and  would  do  if  their  callings  were 
^ot  regulated.  In  short,  we  allow  absolute  freedom  in 
Entering  into  the  calling,  and  put  no  hindrance  of  any  kind 
whatever  on  competition,  but  we  regulate  prices.  The 
ptiblic  might  very  hkely  vfuy  the  way  in  which  the  regulation 
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is  established, — would  do  so,  I  believe,  with  advantage,  if 
in  London  the  local  law  of  cabmen  were  made  identical  with 
that  adopted  advantageously  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
but  no  one  would  allow  the  owner  of  a  public  conveyance  to 
postpone  making  his  bargain  till  he  has  got  his  customer. 

The  managers  of  railways,  many  of  whom  are  very 
shrewd  men,  have  invoked  the  sacred  principle  of  laissez* 
faire,  in  regard  to  the  price  which  they  charge  for  their 
services.  The  case  of  these  adventurers  is  most  peculiar. 
They  claim  a  sort  of  patent  by  Act  of  Parliament  over  the 
district  which  they  traverse,  and  the  probable  area  which 
they  might  serve,  resisting  energetically  any  intrusion  of  a 
competitive  line,  and  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  de- 
fending their  existing  interests  before  committees  of  both 
Houses.  The  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  existing 
companies  vote  in  Parliament  against  rival  lines  without 
pretending  to  consider  the  public  good.  A  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  persons  are  asserting  that  the  manage* 
ment  of  English  railways  is  injurious  to  English  trade, 
and  that  it  is  being  sacrificed  to  special  contracts,  and 
made  to  pay  for  speculative  bargains  made  with  foreign 
dealers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  pubUc 
opinion  is  more  and  more  towards  making  the  control  of  the 
railway  commission  effective,  and  that  the  Act  of  last  session 
is  only  an  instalment  in  the  direction  of  this  control ;  that,  in 
short,  laissez-faire  will  be  less  and  less  permitted  in  railway 
management. 

For  centuries  the   occupancy  of  agricultural  land  was 
left  to  absolutely  free  bargaining  between  owner  and  occu-* 
pier.    It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  social  condition  of  England  ' 
and  the   general  immobility  of  farming  capital  made  the 
competition  of  occupiers  more  apparent  than  real  for  ages. 
But  the  landowner  always  had  one  advantage  over  his  tenant, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  commented  on,  and  complained 
of  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  by  every  intelligent 
writer  on  English  agriculture.     If  a  tenant  is  a  good  hus- 
bandman, and  a  fortiori^  if  he  improves  his  holding,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  extricate  his  capital  from  his  holding" 
without  a  substantial  loss.     He  is  therefore  liable,  if  the 
alternative  of  quitting  his  holding  or  submitting  to  a  rise  in. 
rent  is  put  before  him,  to  a  certain  loss,  the  amount  of  whicb^ 
is  measured  by  (1)  the  likelihood  of  his  landlord  finding  a» 
new  tenant ;  (2)  the  power  of  his  landlord  to  keep  the  estate 
without    a  tenant;    (3)   the  amount  of  loss  to  which   the 
tenant  will  annually  submit.     As  agriculture  becomes  more 
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and  more  a  competitive  occupation,  and  therefore  one,  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargain  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  advantage, 
he  will  assuredly  use  his  advantage.  He  may,  probably  wiU, 
injure  himself  in  the  end,  but  in  the  interval  he  may  ruin 
his  tenant,  dissociate  agricultural  skill  from  agricultural 
capital,  and  inflict  by  the  mei*e  exercise  of  a  legal  right, 
interpreted  on  commercial  principles,  and  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand,  a  grave 
and  lasting  injury  to  the  national  well-being.  This  com- 
plaint, I  repeat,  has  been  substantially  made  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  and  has  at  last  led  to  an  active 
agitation  for  a  more  or  less  drastic  legislation,  which  we 
are  told  by  several  authorities  is  only  the  commencement 
of  a  very  serions  agrarian  movement. 

There  is  no  controversy  of  a  political  character  as  to  the 
statement  which  I  have  made.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
even  by  those  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  sacredness  of 
*  freedom  of  contract.'     The  controversy  is  as  to  the  remedy, 
on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter.     But  it  may  be  worth 
while   to  put  the   facts   into  a  concrete   form.     A  tenant 
cultivating  land  in  a  satisfactory  manner  holds,  say,  a  farm 
of  200  a<;res,  on  which  he  employs  2,000/.  capital,  this  being 
the  sum  which  he  had  when  his  tenancy  commenced.     If 
his  tenancy  is   determined  he   cannot   recover  more   than 
1,800/.  of  that  with  which  he  started,  and  his  landlord,  or 
his  landlord's  agent,  knows  this  as  well  as  he  does,  or  better. 
His  rental  is  30s.  an  acre,  or  300/.     Now,  if  he  be  told  that 
he  must  pay  Is.  6d.  an  acre  more,  his  rent  will  be  raised  15/. 
a  year.     If  he  refuses  to  pay  this  and  quits,  he  loses  200/. ; 
if  he  stays,  he  pays  5  per  cent,  interest  on  300/.,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  would  rather  pay  the  annual  charge  than 
lose  the  capital  sum.     K  he  lays  out  500/.  on  improving  his 
iann,  his  loss  is  still  greater,  for  this  will  be  a  total  additional 
loss.    The  Legislature  has  corrected  the  latter  contingency, 
and  on  very  broad  grounds,  but  has  found  it  as  yet  impos- 
sible to   grapple   with   the   former   difficulty.     But  it   has 
insisted  on  putting  the  occupancy  of  land  out  of  the  category 
of  contracts  entered  into  on  the  strict  laissez-faire  i)rinciple. 
A  question  quite  as  serious  as  that  of  the  occupancy  of 
I      land  is   that    of  housing  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  large 
^wns.    The  Legislature  has  taken  certain  steps,  and  will 
doubtlessly  take  more  vigorous  steps,  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
^on.    Prima  facie,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  law 
should  help  a  man  to  find  a  home,  than  to  find  him  employ- 
ment, wages,  food,  and  clothing.     But  none  the  less  is  the 
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Legislature  going  beyond  the  limits  of  that  laissez-faire  which, 
years  ago,  economists  treated  as  the  tmiversal  solvent  of  social 
difficulties  and  social  problems. 

Two  causes  tend  to  raise  the  costs  of  building  in  large 
towns.    One  of  these  is  the  value  of  proximity  to  the  centi^s 
of  business.     The  other  is  the  enhancement  which  artificial 
restraints  on  alienation  induce  on  values.     The  first  of  these 
causes  can  be  modified  by  no  action  of  the  Legislature,  unless 
we  are  to  re-affirm  the  old  theory  of  the  allowance  system  in  the 
housing  of  the  poor.  ,  It  is  possible  for  the  Legislature,  regard- 
less of  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer,  to  purchase  sites  at  any 
price,  to  erect  habitations,  and  to  let  them  to  tenants,  regard- 
less of  any  appreciable  return  on  the  outlay.     And  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  under  Sir  Bichard  Cross's  Act,  this  was 
done.     The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  instructed  to 
buy  buildings  which  should  have  been  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  to  pay  prices  for  the  sites,  including 
a  premium  for  the  compulsory  sale,  which  exceeded  in  amount 
what  would  have  been  paid  for  the  costliest  mansions  in 
Berkeley  or  St.  James's  Square.    Such  a  law,  after  the  first 
experiments,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on.    Even  when  sites 
ure  purchased  at  reasonable  rates,  that  is,  at  no  value  for  the 
discreditable  buildings,  and  no  premium  on  the  sale  of  such 
property,  the  price  is  still  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  up  cheap  tenements,  and  all  that  they  who  are  called  on 
to  carry  out  the  plan  can  hope  is,  that  the  frontage  of  new 
streets  will  repay  part  of  the  outlay  in  the  rental  of  shop 
property,  a  class  of  tenement  which  is  apt  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  to  be  therefore  at  a  reserved  price, 
slowly  disposed  of. 

The  other  cause  operates  in  many  ways.  If  a  person 
owns  a  very  large  amount  of  building  land  in  a  town,  and 
the  law  permits  him  to  protect  it  from  alienation,  he  has 
plainly  a  great  power,  by  withholding  it  from  the  market,  of 
controlling  the  price.  If  a  number  of  persons  are  in  the 
same  position,  they  may,  by  a  tacit  understanding,  exact 
famine  prices  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  If  corporations 
are  allowed  to  hold  land  in  towns,  and  try  to  do  the  best  for 
the  land  which  they  administer,  they  are  certain  to  follow 
the  tactics  of  the  great  proprietor.  If  the  law  further  puts 
all  the  local  charges  on  the  occupier,  and  none  directly  on 
the  owner,  the  policy  of  withholding  land  from  occupancy, 
until  the  owner  can  get  his  price,  has  the  further  stimulus  of 
complete  protection  from  any  other  loss  than  that  of  interest. 
And  when  in  addition  there  is  added  to  flJl  these  obstacles. 
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that  the  owner  can  use  his  control  over  demand  in  order  to 
constrain  the  outlay  of  capital  on  a  terminable  tenure,  and 
can  therefore  compel  the  occupying  builders  to  add  a  sinking 
fund  to  the  rent,  it  is  manifest  that  the  market  price  of  land 
in  towns  may  be  forced  up  to  a  very  great  amount  in  excess 
of  its  natural  value,  by  which  I  mean  the  price  at  which  it 
wbuld  be  sold  if  none  of  those  hindrances  were  artificially 
induced  upon  its  distribution.  And  though  in  several  large 
towns  all  these  causes  do  not  operate  concurrently,  some 
always  operate,  and  in  London  they  all  do  with  intensity. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  if  these  causes  of  arti- 
ficial dearness  were  extinguished,  sites  would  be  cheapened, 
and  rents  would  fall.  House  rent  is  dear  in  Paris  and  New 
York,  well-nigh  as  dear  as  in  London,  and  there  are  no 
settlements  of  land  in  either  city,  and  in  the  latter  the  owner, 
not  the  occupier,  pays  local  taxation.  Still  the  geographical 
position  of  New  York,  and  its  extremely  narrow  length,  put 
it  out  of  comparison  with  London,  which  is  on  all  sides  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  extension,  while  Paris  is  far  less  conveni- 
.ently  supplied  with  the  means  of  communication  than  London 
is.  But  I  am  not  concerned  with  what  the  facts  might  be 
in  case  these  artificial  restraints  on  alienation  were  removed. 
They  exist,  they  are  known,  they  are  believed  to  be  allowed,  in 
order  to  enhance  prices ;  and  as  freedom  of  purchase  is  limited 
by  law,  the  impression  gets  current  and  gets  strong,  that 
law  is  bound  to  counteract  that  which  law  has  peruiitted  to 
be  done.  It  seems  to  me  manifest  that  the  growing  strength 
of  public  opinion,  perhaps  of  the  public  conscience,  will 
enforce  the  jjroper  housing  of  the  poor  in  large  cities.  But 
the  solution  of  the  problem  not  only  involves  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  laissez-fairey  but  the  very  opposite  principle,  of 
the  State  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Now  let  nie  take  another  instance.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  a  little  more,  the  only  control  which  the  law  exercised 
over  houses  of  public  entertainment,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion and  profit  consisted  in  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  was  that 
of  punishing  the  owners  or  lessees  for  permitting  their  houses 
to  be  receiving-houses  for  thieves  and  other  bad  cliaracters, 
and  not  even  this  unless  the  facts  were  forced  ou  the  notice 
of  the  law.  Latterly,  however,  a  powerful  and  growing 
party  has  sprung  up,  which  insists  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  at 
least  when  they  are  sold  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
threatens  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  The  persons  who 
ai^ue  in  this  way  have  been  very  successful  in  shortening  the 
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hours  of  temptation,  and  limiting  the  number  of  days  on 
which  the  temptation  is  offered,  but  have  been  even  more 
successful  in  winning  persons  to  their  cause,  and  so,  apart 
from  all  legislation,  materially  weakening  that  which  they 
seek  to  overthrow.  Now,  at  all  times  restraints  have  been 
put  on  the  abuse  of  places  of  public  entertainment,  but  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  disposition  to  extinguish  the  possi- 
bility of  their  use,  and  to  declare  that  absolutely  unlawful 
which  law  has  hitherto  affirmed  to  be  noxious  only  in  its 
abuse.  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  interference 
defended  on  the  only  ground  on  which  an  economist  could 
defend  it,  that  the  law  has  wisely  determined  to  relieve 
destitution  under  certain  conditions ;  and  as  society  must,  un- 
less it  took  exceedingly  harsh  measures,  against  which  man's 
moral  sense  and  humanity  itself  would  revolt,  inevitably  pay 
the  expenses  imposed  bylaw  and  crime;  and  as  drunkenness 
is  the  cause  of  most  poverty  and  a  large  percentage  of  crime, 
the  control  of  these  causes  is  a  reasonable  measure  of  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  society.  The  advocates  of  control 
take  other,  perhaps  higher,  grounds.  They  allege  that  the 
thing  itself  is  radically  mischievous,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  save  our  own  people  from  the  consequences  of  that  which 
is  noxious  under  all  circumstances,  and  destructive  in  many. 

I  have  referred  to  instances  in  our  own  country,  in  which 
the  habit  of  independent  and  combined  action  of  a  voluntary 
kind  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  experience,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  successful  results.  Even  in  this  country  we 
find  a  growing  disposition  to  extend  the  sphere  of  positive 
law,  which  means,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  restraint  on 
liberty,  or,  as  the  economists  call  it,  innocent  laissez-faire. 
In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
power  which  was  believed  to  be  innocent  has  been  found  to 
be  mischievous,  because  capable  of  abuse,  and  that  not  only 
because  it  has  aided  the  strong  against  the  weak,  but  because 
it  has  aided  the  strong  against  the  weakest  of  all  forces,  un- 
protected society.  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  correctives 
which  modern  practice  has  adopted  against  the  action  of 
individuals  and  bodies  acting  as  individuals,  by  curtailing 
their  action.  It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  little  on  the 
cases  in  which  Government  and  Parliament  are  ui^ed  to 
take  the  initiative  in  action.  These  are  either  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  existing  forces,  or  in  the  development  of  new 
agencies. 

Of  late  years,  municipalities  have,  with  almost  invariable 
success,   taken   commercial  undertakings   of  a  simple  and 
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regular  kind  out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and 
performed  the  operation  themselves  for  that  public  whose 
affairs  they  administer.  They  have  done  the  business  better 
and  cheaper.  They  have  lightened  local  taxation  by  in- 
finitesimal octroi  duties,  these  being  little  in  excess  of 
the  profits  of  trade,  if  as  much.  They  have  immeasurably 
improved  the  tone  of  municipal  government.  In  no  case 
which  lias  come  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  any  sus- 
picion of  malversation  in  the  administration  of  the  business, 
and  there  has  been  much  evidence  of  an  adroit  and  far- 
seeing  business  capacity  being  introduced  into  municipal 
life  and  practice.  I  do  not  wonder  that  public  men  of  great 
experience  and  intelligence  advocate  the  extension  of  far 
more  delicate  and  disputed  functions  to  an  official  system 
which  has  done  so  well,  of  conferring  on  corporate  and  elec- 
tive bodies  large  powers  of  police  control  in  their  local  affairs 
and  even  some  of  the  functions  of  Parliament.  Members  of 
this  association  are  well  aware  how  hotly  these  powers  are 
contested,  and  how  watchful  they  are  who  are  on  the  alert 
and  vigilant  for  personal  liberty,  against  the  extension  of 
municipal  authority.  It  will  be  remembered  how  warmly 
the  powers  which  mxmicipalities  have  gained  and  sought,  for 
securing  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  have  been 
resented. 

When  peril  of  plague  is  near  a  community,  a  local  ad- 
ministration, with  or  without  the  authority  of  law,  takes 
quarantine  precautions  against  the  extension  of  the  cala- 
mity. I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  a  single  law  on  the 
statute-book,  which  directed  the  restraints  by  which  our 
ancestors  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  famous 
pestilence  which  desolated  England  at  intervals  between 
1348  and  1665.  When  the  visitation  came  the  power  was 
assumed.  Latterly  the  Legislature  has  formulated  the  right 
of  municipal  authorities  to  constitute  boards  and  officers  of 
health  in  town  and  country  districts,  to  anticipate  pestilence 
by  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  by  precautionary  re- 
straints, and  even  by  serious  penalties  on  disobedience.  I 
do  not  find  that  this  delegation  of  private  duty  to  municipal 
authority  has  been  met  by  resistance  or  discontent.  It  has 
indeed  been  criticised  by  a  school  of  writers  who  believe  that 
the  individual  weakens  his  personality  by  being  governed, 
and  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  being  over- governed.  But 
great  hostility  has  been  exhibited  against  other  precau- 
tionary measures,  of  a  local  or  general  character,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  general  powers  for  eijforcing  sanitary  con- 
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ditions  are  sufficient  remedies,  without  having  recourse  to 
restrictions  which  curtail  individual  liberty.  I  mention 
this,  merely  to  point  out  that  the  problem  is  not  always 
solved  by  legislation,  and  that  there  always  will  be  a  con- 
test as  to  what  are  the  true  boundaries  of  liberty  and 
control. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  health,  and  to 
effect  the  economies  of  supply  in  divers  municipal  under- 
takings. Governments  have  empowered  municipal  authori- 
ties to  anticipate  revenue  by  loans,  though  they  have  not, 
generally,  at  least,  insisted  that  these  loans  should  be  gra- 
dually extinguished  by  the  simultaneous  creation  of  a  sink- 
ing fund.  Thus  the  country  has  created  a  large  internal 
debt,  the  incidence  of  which  is  frequently  a  severe  burden 
on  the  locality,  and  forms  a  tax  on  profits  or  a  charge  on 
consumption,  as  it  happens  to  be  distributed,  because  here 
again  the  practice  of  levyiug  taxation  on  occupancy  is  a 
direct  obstacle  to  the  distribution  of  land,  since  the  ground 
landlord  escapes  all  which  the  occupier  is  consti-ained  to 
contribute.  But  as  the  several  corporations  have  been  in- 
vited, nay  compelled,  to  pledge  the  earnings  of  the  future, 
so  the  greatest  corporation,  the  State,  is  assailed  on  all  sides 
for  advances.  In  theory  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  check 
on  the  expenditure  of  Government.  In  practice  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  check  on  the  demand  for  public  money  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  b}'  the  representatives  of  such  in- 
terests as  make  claims  there.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  stated  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  the  proposals  made  for  expenditure  on  behalf 
of  this  or  that  interest,  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  would 
be  gi'eatly  increased,  and  new  sources  of  taxation  would 
have  to  be  discovered.  In  other  words,  the  Executive  is 
constantly  encouraged  to  substitute  Government  grants  and 
Government  supervision  for  the  old  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire. 

Where  it  is  impossible  that  the  efforts  of  private  persons, 
either  individually  or  by  joint  enterprise,  can  effect  some- 
thing of  plain  and  urgent  public  importance.  Government 
should  intervene.  Such  an  incapacity  may  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  people,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  I  believe 
that  even  in  so  obvious  a  convenience  as  the  construction 
of  railroads,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are 
the  only  countries  where  private  enterprise  has  been  entirely 
sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  projects,  and  that  in  any  other 
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country  the  State  lias  either  partly  or  wholly  constmoted 
these  works.  Latterly,  however,  the  Government  has  been 
urged  to  grant  subventions  to  such  undertakings  or  ana- 
logous ones.  In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  it  assisted, 
for  instance,  in  deference  to  urgent  representations,  Irish 
tramways  and  Welsh  education.  That  both  these  were  good 
ends,  I  do  not  deny  ;  that  they  were  justified  by  the  circum* 
stances  in  each  case,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  a  new  departure.  In  England  the  development  of 
the  higher  education  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  managers 
of  ancient  endowments  have  been  entirely  the  work  of  private 
enterprise,  of  foundations  like  Marlborough,  Clifton,  Chel- 
tenham, of  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  two  ancient  univer- 
sities, and  the  rivalry  which  they  have  engendered. 

Of  late  years  the  State  has  undertaken  in  part  to  fiilfil  a 
gigantic  and  costly  duty,  the  education  of  the  people  in 
national  and  other  schools      Few  persons  grudge  this  grow- 
ing expenditure.     It  is  alleged,  and  with  much  reason,  that 
it  is  in  the  best   sense  productive   and  protective,  that   it 
guarantees  the  continuity  of  our  industrial  reputation,  that 
it  obviates  the  risk  of  rivalry  from  without,  that  it  gives 
obscure  merit  the  chance  of  a  career,  and  is  certain  ulti- 
mately to  elevate  and  refine  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
the  people.     These  anticipations  are  reasonable,  and  as  far 
as  the  experience  of  other  countries  goes,  are  highly  pro- 
bable. The  prospect  that  they  may  be  fulfilled  would  justify 
the  State  in  taking  national  education  out  of  the  hands  of 
private   enterprise,  and  of  making  it  a   matter  of   public 
expenditure.     I  go  personally  further  in  this  matter  than 
many.     In  my  opinion  national  education  should  be  entirely 
free  and  without  charge  to  the  parent,  as  it  is  in  the  eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union.     My  reason  is  that  it  is  of 
^0  material   or  economical   benefit   to   the  recipient.     By 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  his  children,  a  parent  rendera 
them  able  to  earn  their  living.     He  also  gives  them  or  gets 
for  them  a  special  training  for  the  industry  they  must  needs 
follow.     But  elementary  education,  if  it  be  universally  ac- 
<^rded,  will  not  add  a  penny  to  wages,  or  create  an  hour's 
demand  for  labour.     The  restraint  of  children  from  work, 
^ot  because  such   work   would   weaken   their  health,  but 
Wause  their  time  must  be  given  to  learning,  straitens  the 
ifteans  of  poorer  parents,  already  narrow,  and  the  cost  of 
^ucation  still  further  reduces  them. 

Though  the  taxation   for  school  purposes  is  relatively 
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light,  its  addition  to  the  burdens  of  occupancy,  and  i 
occasional  unfair  incidence,  have  made  it  a  grievance, 
am  persuaded  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  nation; 
education  could  be  and  should  be  borne  out  of  the  proceec 
of  obsolete,  useless,  and  demoralising  charities.  If  th 
revenue  were  deficient,  there  remain  the  funds  of  anciei 
institutions,  which,  without  exception,  were  founded  for  tl 
education  of  the  poor.  In  the  times  before  the  Reformatio) 
the  duty  of  educating  the  poor  devolved  on  the  monasterie 
and  was  performed  to  an  extent  which  history  has  forgotte 
in  its  narrative  of  splendid  trivialities.  After  the  Eefo: 
mation,  the  recipients  of  abbey  lands  were  charged  with  tl 
duty  of  supplying  the  education  which  had  been  suspend* 
by  the  extinction  of  these  institutions.  Hundreds  of  schoo 
were  therefore  founded,  generally  by  Act  of  Parliament,  n( 
as  an  act  of  piety  and  benevolence,  but  as  the  tardy  ar 
grudging  satisfaction  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  tl 
vendor  and  the  purchaser  of  property.  These  schools  ha^i 
gradually  become  the  property  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  poor,  1 
whom  national  education  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  pu: 
gift,  are  deprived  of  their  rightful  and  lawful  inheritanc 
Now,  a  special  education  is  a  matter  of  private  advantag 
and  should  be  obtained  at  private  charges.  We  invert  tl 
principle  in  England. 

In  one  particular  we  have  introduced  the  principle  i 
laissez-faire  or  individual  competition  into  our  system  < 
national  education.  I  refer  to  the  payment  -  by  -  resul 
method,  the  invention,  I  believe,  of  Lord  Sherbrooke.  Hab 
familiarises  us  with  what  is,  if  it  comes  to  be  examined  c 
principle,  and  by  its  consequences,  as  gi'otesque  as  it 
mischievous.  That  persons  should  be  admitted  by  selectic 
to  offices  of  trust  and  value,  that  the  standard  of  profe 
sional  competency  should  be  constantly  raised,  and  that  tl 
unworthy  should  be  rigorously  excluded,  I  can  readily  admi 
In  the  public  school  and  in  the  university  this  system  • 
selection  must  be  increasingly  strict.  It  is  obvious  that  i 
this  manner  boys  are,  so  to  speak,  sorted  into  their  differei 
callings.  But  to  make  the  very  life  of  a  school,  Le.  tl 
funds  by  which  its  teachers  are  paid  and  its  efficiency 
secured,  depend  upon  pressing  every  child  through  a  certa: 
standard  is  a  strain  which  no  system  should  be  put  to,  ar 
to  which  children  should  not  be  subjected.  It  is  turning 
system  of  examination,  a  poor  method  after  all,  and  oi 
which  is  commended  to  us  not  by  the  highest  estimate 
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human  nature,  but  by  a  painful  consciousness  of  its  partiality 
and  unfairness,  into  an  instrument  of  torture.     In  the  con* 
versations  which  I  have    had  with  Mr.   Heller,  the  very 
intelligent  and  judicious  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Elementary  Teachers,  and  now   a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  direct  and  in- 
direct mischiefs  which  this  system   of  forcing   a   uniform 
standard  on  all  minds  has  done  and  is  doing  to  pupils  and 
teachers.    You  have  latterly  seen  that  the  London  School 
Board  has  detected  and  severely  criticised  certain  practices  of 
schoolmasters,  and   how  the  gravest  suspicion  was  aroused 
about  the  pi*actice  of  one  master,  whose  pupils  were  con- 
spicuous for  answering  questions  and  earning  grants.     The 
marvel  is  that  such  scandals  are  not  recurrent  and  universal. 
A  system  which  calls  imperatively  for  cram  will  stimulate 
fraud,  just  as  a  vicious  code  of  revenue  laws  explains,  if  it 
does  not  excuse,  the  professional  smuggler. 

As  far  as  regards  elementary  education,  the  American 
natives  of  the  eastern  States  are  probably  the  most  highly 
and  fully  taught  people  in  the  world.  Their  children  do 
not  earn  grants,  are  not  put  under  an  army  of  inspectors, 
not  drilled  by  periodical  examinations.  The  funds  for  the 
school  are  provided  by  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of  property,  the 
l^ftlances  of  a  banker,  the  stock  of  a  merchant,  the  pictures, 
furniture,  and  plate  of  a  capitalist,  the  acres  of  a  peasant 
ftnner,  and  the  tenement  of  the  town  labourer  contributing 
^^teably  to  the  fund.  The  education  is  free,  of  right,  for  all 
^ve  paid  for  it.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
'^hom  the  people  can  trust,  and  who  prove  themselves  trust- 
worthy. There  is  no  institution  which  an  American  speaks 
^  80  fondly,  guards  so  jealously,  and  praises  more  proudly 
than  the  public  school.  You  may  go  into  them  and  see  the 
children  of  the  most  opulent  citizens  learning  at  the  same 
desk  with  those  of  the  poorest  labourers.  All  learn  good 
manners,  and  none  lose  self-respect. 

It  is  not  possible,  I  may  say  in  conclusion,  to  define  the 
P^cise  limit  at  which  laissez-faire  ends,  and  the  action  of 
Kpvemment,  parliamentary  or  municipal,  begins.  The  effi- 
ciency of  spontaneous  and  independent  action  varies  with 
the  subject,  the  community,  perhaps  the  age.  There  are 
occasions  on  which  the  action  of  government  may  be  de- 
fended on  those  grounds  which  illustrate  the  great  economic 
principle  of  the  division  of  employments.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  interference  of  authority  has  first  been  welcomed, 
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and  then  decisively  repudiated.  There  are  others  in  which 
private  enterprise  has  been  found  to  be  wanting  in  thorough- 
ness and  economy.  But  the  principle  which  guides  civilised 
men  should  be,  not  to  surrender  individual  liberty,  except 
for  good  cause  shown,  and  only  when  proof  is  given  that 
liberty  will  gain  far  more  in  other  directions  than  it  loses 
in  what  it  has  yielded. 
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By   sir   RUPERT  A.   KETTLE. 


ART  EDUCATION. 

I. 

S  subject  of  art  education  has  been  under  discussion  in 
England  for  tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  the  controversy 
t  yet  ended.  It  has  been  most  persistent  as  to  Deco- 
!  Art,  the  branch  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly 
]  your  attention.  All  the  disputants  agree  that  it  is 
ible  our  countrymen  should  have  better  facilities  for 
ing  pure  art,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  urgently  necessary 
lilted  artisans  should  have  a  more  thorough  training 
•plied  art.  Since  1835,  when  Mr.  Ewart  carried  his 
>n  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
re  into  the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
ind  the  principles  of  design,  the  test  of  experiment  has 
added  to  argument ;  still  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  con- 
8  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  establishing  a 
nal  system  of  art  education. 

do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  art  education 
Horning  in  a  controversial  spirit.  No  doubt  many  mis- 
have  been  made  from  the  time  when  a  vote  of  1,500Z. 
aken  in  the  budget  estimates  of  1836  for  establishing  a 
)1  of  design,  down  to  the  time  when  the  annual  vote 
ne  351,400/.,  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
constituted  part  of  our  system  of  national  education, 
subject  was  new  to  our  Government ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
r  matters,  we  proceeded  tentatively,  and  by  experiment 
failure,  gained  experience  as  we  went  along. 
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I  am  not  here  to  advocate  any  particular  style  or  school^ 
nor  do  I  desire  to  commend  this  or  that  council,  or  board,  or 
executive  staflF.  It  may  well  be  in  this  art  controversy,  as  in 
others,  that  the  contending  parties  are  stronger  in  their  aflSr- 
mative  than  in  their  negative  argimients.  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
Association  to  take  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  not  a  pro- 
fessional or  technical  view  of  subjects  before  it ;  and  whilst 
the  individual  papers  in  each  of  our  sections  may  focus 
thought  upon  some  point  of  special  interest,  the  Association 
will  consider  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  make  the  best  use  of  the  short  time  allotted 
to  me  this  morning  by  devoting  it  to  a  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  national  art  education  at  the 
present  day,  and  making  some  suggestion  for  its  improve- 
ment. I  am  not  without  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  mistakes  hitherto  made,  both  in  management  and 
teaching,  have  been  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  grave 
than  might  have  been  expected,  having  regard  to  the  kind 
and  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  As  to 
the  large  expenditure  about  which  such  loud  complaints  are 
heard,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you  that  the  nation 
has  had — is  having — and  will  continue  to  have  full  value 
in  return  for  its  outlay. 

I  do  not  think  our  system  is  in  all  respects  quite  the 
best  we  can  pursue.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  you  that  by 
enforcing  more  strictly  upon  students — particularly  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  pupilage — undivided  attention  to  the 
ultimate  use  to  which  their  art  attainments  are  to  be 
applied,  the  department,  as  now  constituted,  will  accomplish 
all  the  nation  requires  in  public  art  education. 

II. 

Before  a  school  of  fine  arts  can  be  permanently  f  onnded, 
two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  You  must  have  a  general 
standard  of  taste  sufficiently  high  to  appreciate  the  works 
produced ;  you  must  also  have  a  body  of  trained  artists  who 
will  not  only  work  up  to  the  level  of  public  taste,  but  raise 
its  standard — the  former  being  the  precedent  condition.  The 
tardy  success  of  our  efforts  to  introduce  an  efficient  system 
of  art  education  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  limited 
extent  to  which  pure  art  was  appreciated  amongst  us  at  the 
time  when  attention  was  first  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  art 
teaching.  Not  only  was  there  a  deficiency  of  intellie^nt 
criticism,  but  there  were  prevalent  amongst  us  tastes  which 
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were  absolutely  yicious.  So  that  the  first  promoters  of  im- 
proTement  had  not  only  to  interest  the  indifferent,  but  to 
correct  the  vulgar. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  spent  more  money  in  purchasing 
works  of  art  and  art-work  than  any  other  nation;  and  at 
that  time  the  popular  taste  was  only  just  beginning  to  rise 
from  its  very  lowest  level.  Until  George  III.,  in  1765,  granted 
the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
there  had  been  no  public  effort  to  promote  art — nor  any  recog- 
nition of  artists  as  a  class.  Court  painters  were  employed 
here  as  in  other  European  monarchies.  The  nobility  followed 
the  example  of  the  sovereign  in  patronising  artists  who 
could  paint  their  family  portraits  and  adorn  their  stately 
mansions.  Our  aristocracy,  titled  and  untitled,  afforded,  as 
a  class,  the  only  encouragement  bestowed  upon  art.  TTiat 
pilgrimage  to  the  courts  of  Europe  which  completed  the 
education  of  an  English  gentleman,  gave  the  upper 
class  a  knowledge  of  art  which  their  countrymen  of  less 
social  distinction  could  not  possess.      We  had   no    public 

Slleries — no    annual  exhibitions — no    art    auctions    then. 
dinary  subjects  of  King  George  I.  must  have  regarded 
an  example  of  high  art  much  as  excursionists  regard  the 
curiosities  in  a  show-house ;  and  their  knowledge  was  about 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the   housekeeper  who  con- 
ducts the  excursion  party,  and  enlightens  it  with  a  peripa- 
tetic lecture — historical    and   critical.      Not  that  I   wish 
to  create  an  idea  that  this  country  was,  say  up  to  the  time 
of  the   accession  of  George   III.,   destitute  of  art  works. 
What  works  of  high   art  we   had  were   secluded.     They 
were   treasured    in    royal    palaces,    in    ducal    castles,   and 
baronial  halls.     Many  a  family  mansion  was  rich  in  trophies 
of  the  grand   tour,  or   in  pictures,   statues,   bronzes,   and 
pottery,   acquired   by  the  taste   which   foreign  travel  had 
developed.     There  were,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  this  state  of 
things.     The  influence  of  trade  had  already  begun  to  show 
itself.     The  great  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  when 
ttey  became  rich,  formed  alliances,  and  were  incorporated 
^th  the  great  feodal — or  jtto^t-feodal — families.     In  addi- 
tion to  our  more  wealthy  merchants,  there  had  grown  up 
*  numerous  body  of  traders  in  London,  and  in  our  ports, 
who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  commercial  cities  abroad 
"^particularly  those  of   Holland,  Flanders,   and  the  Hanse 
towns.    In  tiiese  cities  the  arts  flourished,  and  our  mer- 
chants, through  their  business   relations   with  them,   had 
opportunities  of  gratifying  a  taste  for    the  elegancies  of 
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domestic  life ;  but  this  taste  penetrated  but  slowly  into 
our  rural  districts.  That  the  taste  of  our  prosperous  trading 
class  was  founded  principally  upon  Dutch  examples,  may 
have  arisen  from  old  political  as  well  as  from  modem  com- 
mercial aflSnity  with  Holland.  We  had  some  few — very 
few — Englishmen  who  produced  cabinet  pictures,  goldsmith's 
work,  wrought  iron,  and  wood-carving — an  art  which  we 
had  continued  from  the  Tudor  period — but  English  work 
was  rare  ;  we  were  almost  wholly  supplied  by  foreigners  with 
art  productions.  Italy — with  reduced  means — had  remained 
faithful  to  the  glorious  school  of  the  Renaissance.  France  still 
delighted  in  that  style  of  elegant  luxury — with  a  tendency 
to  extravagance  in  material — which  had  culminated  in  the 
magnificent  epoch  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Spain  was  as 
voluptuous  in  decoration  as  became  the  conquerors  of 
El  Dorado.  And  the  wealthy  natives  of  Holland  cheered 
themselves  against  damp  and  fog  by  the  sumptuous  adorn- 
ment of  their  substantial  homes.  All  these  countries,  in 
their  various  styles,  and  schools,  and  aims,  were  made  more 
or  less  contributory  to  the  gratification  of  wealthy  English- 
men. 

in. 

I  have  taken  this  state  of  things  as  existent  until  the 
founding  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  is,  well  into  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  but  I  might  have  gone  on  twenty  years  later. 
The  Royal  Academy  was  founded  in  1 765.  The  steam-engine 
was  completed  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  introduction  of 
this  wealth-producing  power  marks  the  point  of  time  when 
the  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  middle  classes 
commenced — a  change  which,  if  I  were  in  the  Trade  and 
Economy  Section,  I  could  satisfactorily  account  for — a 
change  which,  in  a  political  meeting,  I  could  show  has  had 
most  important  social  results.  This  morning,  however,  I  have 
to  deal  with  art  only.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that 
the  enormous  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  its  distribution 
amongst  the  middle  class  during  the  fifty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  produced  great 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  arts.  The  times  were  too  exciting 
for  the  development  of  taste :  for  taste  requires  tranquillity 
and  contemplation.  Men's  minds  were  then  devoted,  and 
properly  so,  to  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  from 
their  new  source.  With  new  machinery  they  strove  to  pro- 
duce the  gi^eatest  possible  quantity  of  such  articles  as  were 
sold  by  the  yard  or  the  pound.  They  were  too  busily, 
and  much  too  profitably,  employed  by  that  v/hich  was  unde- 
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coratedy  to  allow  their  attention  to  be  distracted  by  studying- 
the  beautiful,  or  attempting  to  produce  the  ornamental.  As 
men  grew  rich,  however — and  they  grew  rich  by  thousands — 
they  surrounded  themselves,  as  their  predecessors  in  estate 
had  done,  with  works  of  art  and  with  art  work. 

There  were  some  native  artists  whose  works  were  at  that 
time  highly  esteemed  by  their  contemporaries,  and  have  in 
after  years  ranked  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  any 
age  or  country.     These  were  instances  of  gcyiius  by  its  own 
force  overcoming  all  difficulties  and  soaring  above  all  obsta- 
cles— men   like   the   founders   of    our    native   water-colour 
art — men  like  our  great  landscape  gardeners ;  who  uttered 
poetry  in  groups  of  trees   and  shrubs  and   grassy  glades. 
The  works  of  English  artists,  however,  did  not  soon  obtain 
their  proper  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  rich  middle  class. 
As  a  class  they  preferred  to  follow  the  course  of  their  pre- 
decessors; they  decorated  their  houses  with  the  works  of 
foreigners.     England  was   for   two   generations   the    great 
market  in   which   foreign  dealers  sold.     The  cities  of   the 
Continent  were  not  only  searched — they  were  ransacked  for 
works  of  art  to  export  to  England.  As  the  supply  of  genuine 
objects  was  exhausted  the  trade  of  imposition  set  it ;  and  we 
were  inundated  by  copies  and  imitations  of  the  art  of  every 
country,  and  age,   and   style.     But   even   this  would   not, 
perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  art  education,  had  not  somethin*^  else  occurred. 
In  those  of  our  manufacturing  trades  into  which  the  element 
of  taste  entered  we  were  dependent  upon  foreign  designers 
for   patterns.      Cotton,   silk,    wall    papers,  carpets,    brass- 
fonndrj",  bronzes,  upholsteiy — all  were  copied  from  French 
examples.     Nor  did  the   mischief  end  here.     In  course  of 
time  foreigners  sent  us  the  manufactured  articles  instead  of 
the  patterns,  and  the  retail  dealers  in  what  are  called  fancy 
goods  were  beginning  to  draw  their  supplies  largely  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and,  to  some  extent,  Germany.    It  was 
not  a  year  too  soon  in  1835  for  Parliament  to  try  to  extend 
tile  knowledge   of   the  arts  and   the  principles  of  design 
^aiongst  the  people,  *  especially  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.'     As  to  the  extent  of  our  importation  of 
^hat  were  called  works  of  art  from  abroad,  I  may  mention 
^^t  of  pictures   alone   more   than    10,000  were   annually 
entered  inwardly  at  our  Custom  House  in  the  ten  years 
*fter  1835 ;  whilst  the  sales  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion produced,  in.  each  of  these  years,  not  so  many  hundreds 
^^  pounds  as  they  now  produce  thousands. 

Although  art  education  had  made  some  progress  both  by 
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public  and  private  aid  between  the  time  when  schools  of 
design  were  first  established,  and  the  year  1851,  we  most 
look  to  the  action  of  that  illustrious  prince  who  devised  and 
carried  out  the  Great  Exhibition  for  the  beginning  of  our 
present  comprehensive,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, system  of  art  training.  We  had  to  educate  both  the 
public  and  the  art  workman.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  trace 
the  stages  through  which  we  have  passed  since  that  time.  I 
will  endeavour,,  therefore,  at  once  to  give  you  a  view  of  the 
state  of  national  art  education  as  it  is  now  carried  out. 

IV. 

First,  then,  we  have  as  part  of  our  ordinary  system  of 
elementary  education  in  our  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools, 
each  year  no  less  than  600,000  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  under  instruction  in  drawing.  This  includes  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pupil-teachers.  There  is  an 
inspection  and  examination  in  this  subject  as  part  of  our 
ordinary  elementary  course.  Masters  are  encouraged  by  pay- 
ment for  results,  and  pupils  by  prizes  for  merit  and  diligence. 
In  the  ordinary  progress  the  most  proficient  of  these  pupils, 
and  those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  when  they  leave 
the  elementary  school,  join  art  classes,  or  they  enter  one  of 
our  schools  of  art ;  the  pupil-teacher,  when  he  has  served 
the  requisite  time  under  a  certified  master,  passes  on  to  a 
training  college,  where  drawing  is  continued  as  part  of  his 
probationary  study.  In  due  time  he  submits  his  work  to 
examination,  in  order  to  obtain  a  schoolmaster's  drawing  cer- 
tificate. The  examination  is  thorough,  for  out  of  1,672  who 
were  candidates  last  year  a  minority  only  obtained  this 
certificate.  The  certificate  entitles  the  successful  student 
to  teach  drawing  in  an  elementary  school ;  but  it  does  not 
entitle  the  holder  to  form  an  independent  art  class.  To 
obtain  a  certificate  as  a  class  master,  a  candidate  is  required 
to  be  much  more  advanced  in  art  than  an  ordinary  school- 
master— he  must  pass  a  much  more  severe  examination. 
He  has  also  to  go  through  that  most  searching  test  of  all, 
a  time  task;  that  is,  to  finish  a  drawing  of  a  previously 
unseen  object  in  a  limited  time.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
candidates  break  down  at  this  test — some  of  the  most  hopeful 
are  allowed  to  make  a  second  attempt ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  very  few  of  the  competitors  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  class  teacher's  certificate.  (I  am  told  not  thirty  last 
year.)  When,  however,  a  master  has  obtained  such  certifi- 
cate, he   is  entitled  to  form    independent  art  classes,   to 
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1)6  supplied  with  examples,  models,  and  art-school  requi- 
sites, to  receive  capitation  fees  for  those  of  his  pupils  who 
regularly  attend,  and  are  properly  instructed  in  his  class ; 
and  his  pupils  are  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prizes  and 
scholarships  in  the  national  competition.  These  art  classes 
do  very  useful  work  in  places  too  far  from  a  regular 
school  of  art,  or  as  supplemental  schools  in  large  towns. 
My  experience  is  that  upon  their  first  introduction  such 
classes  injuriously  affect  struggling  art  schools  by  taking 
away  some  of  their  pupils ;  but  that  after  a  few  years  they 
beg^n  to  act  as  feeders  to  these  schools,  by  supplying  them 
with  a  better  class  of  students  in  the  lower  forms. 

The  masters  of  the  art  schools  are  subjected  to  a  much 

longer  and  much  higher  training  than  certified  class  teachei*s. 

They  are  generally  the  exhibitioners  and  holders  of  prize 

scholarships   at  South   Kensington.      They   go   through  a 

regular  course  of  study  under  the  personal  instruction  and 

guidance  of  professional   teachers  at  the   central   school — 

or  art  college,  as  it  really  is — at  South  Kensington.    They 

are  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  drawing  and  modelling, 

but  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  ornamental  art  also,  and, 

with  the  assistance  of  objects  in  the  museum,  its  practical 

application  to  the  improvement  of  manufactures.     Moreover, 

those  preparing  for  the  appointment  of  master  have  their 

aptness  as  teachers  tested.     They  have  to  take  classes  at  the 

college  before  their  training  is  completed,   and  afterwards 

they  are  usually  frn^ther  tested  as  assistant  masters  before 

being  placed  in  charge  of  an  art  school.     Last  year  we  had 

at  work  169  schools  of  art,  with  13  branch  schools,  and  546 

art  classes — some  affiliated  with  the  schools,  but  the  greater 

number  of  them  working  independently. 

We  have  then,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  and 
training  colleges  for  schoolmasters,  art  classes  for  youths 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  art  schools  for  more  advanced 
instruction,  and  the  central  institution  presiding  over  all. 
To  the  large  number  I  have  mentioned  who  learn  drawing 
in  our  ordinary  elementary  schools  must  be  added  at  least 
200,000  pupils  each  year  under  more  or  less  advanced  art 
education.  Without  going  into  details  as  to  supervision  or 
expense,  I  may  say  generally  that  there  is  a  complete  system 
of  inspection  and  examination  in  force  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  departments,  and  that  there  is  no  payment  out 
of  public  funds  to  masters,  except  for  work  actually  done,  as 
tested  by  results,  and  to  pupils  except  as  rewards  for  excel- 
lence in    an  open  competition.     Of  all  classes  there  were 
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upwards  of  800,000  pupils  under  actual  instruction  last  year. 
The  direct  payment  out  of  public  funds  was  53,4412.  and 
39,198?. — less  than  half-a-crown  per  annum  per  pupil.  Of 
course  these  payments  are  supplemented  by  liberal  private 
contributions  and  by  school  fees. 

There  is  no  considerable  town  in  England  now  without 
a  school  of  art,  containing  the  requisite  examples,  models, 
and  art  appliances,  and  in  almost  every  large  village  there 
is  an  art  class  at  which  pupils  leaving  the  national  or  board 
school  maj'  continue  their  art  education. 

Now  what  is  the  course  of  instruction  under  this  series  of 
gradations?  (1)  It  begins  with  drawing  outlines  from  the 
flat — that  is,  copying  lines  perpendicular,  horizontal,  curvu- 
lar.  Then  outlines  of  objects — say,  a  box,  a  ball,  a  chair. 
The  pupil  must  observe  accurately,  and  then  use  his  hand 
without  assistance.  He  must  know  what  he  sees,  and  then 
bring  what  he  knows  to  the  point  of  the  pencil.  This  is 
the  first  step  to  free-hand  drawing.  (2)  He  now  shades 
from  the  flat,  that  is,  from  a  paper  copy.  The  use  of  this 
stage  is  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  the  use  of  lines  sugges- 
tively ;  proper  lines  of  shading  are  used,  not  only  to  denote 
shadow,  but,  from  their  inclination,  to  suggest  the  form  of 
the  surface  upon  which  the  shadow  lies.  It  is  the  skill  which 
is  practically  used  in  what  in  my  student  days  was  called 
'  cross  hatching,'  but  which  is  now  miscalled,  as  I  think, 
^  stippling.'  It  is  in  drawing  a  similar  process  of  working 
for  which  the  line  engraver  uses  his  gmver  and  burin. 
Shading  from  the  flat  is  a  simple  part  of  drawing,  but  use- 
ful if  only  to  check  the  slovenly  propensity  to  smear-in 
shadows,  and  work  with  a  stump  instead  of  a  point.  (3) 
The  pupil  now  comes  to  drawing  outlines  from  the  round, 
that  is,  sketching  from  models,  simple  at  first,  but,  as  he 
advances,  models  of  more  complication — fruit,  foliage,  and 
scroll  ornaments  in  bas-relief.  This  is  a  further  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  observation  and  transmission.  (4)  Then 
shading  from  the  round,  a  ^jrocess  requiring  much  more 
skill  than  shading  from  the  flat,  because  it  includes  deter- 
mining by  the  pupil's  judgment  what  course  or  flow  the  Unes 
should  take  so  as  to  suggest  the  form  of  the  surface  upon 
which  the  shadow  falls.  Having  perfected  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  what  is  strictly  school  work,  he  has  acquired  the 
art  of  free-hand  drawing.  So  far  his  progress  is  imitation, 
without  invention — without  imagination.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  elementary  part  of  his  art  education,  and  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  true  art  training  must  be  based. 
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I  take  this  resting-place  in  our  coarse  to  pause  and  con- 
sider what  advantages  we  have  gained  by  our  national  art 
teaching  up  to  this  point.  I  will  first  look  at  these  advan- 
tages apart  from  their  value  as  a  preparation  for  the  special 
studies  in  art  upon  which  the  pupil  wiU  now  enter. 

Free-hand  drawing,  then,  is  itself  an  art,  although  not  of 
that  class  which  is  called  a  fine  art.     It  is  the  skill  to  prac- 
ticallj  apply  certain  fixed  principles  to  a  given  purpose;  it  is 
an  art  in  the  sense  of  skill.     Besides  being  an  art  in  itself 
in  this  sense,  it  is  the  rudiment  of  pictorial  art,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  plastic  art  also — ^the  two  important  branches 
of  the  fine  arts.  Free-hand  drawing  has  this  advantage  over 
other  rudimentary  art  knowledge,  that  it  is  useful  in  it- 
self.    It  is  a  language  by  which  art  is  expressed ;  but  it 
is  capable  of  expressing  other  than  art  thoughts.     It  is  the 
language  of  form,  and  can  tell  you  form,  tor  useful  as  well 
as  for  ornamental  purposes.     Piuctically  it  is  a  new  faculty 
of  language.     A  man  who  has  been  ti'ained  in  free-hand 
drawing — when  he  wishes  to  describe  any  object — can  put 
his  ideas  beyond  the  reach  of  mistake,  for  he  is  able  to  take 
a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  and  pictorially  represent  that 
object.     In  a  manu&cturing  country,  th6  advantage  of  this, 
both  to    employers    and    workmen,    cannot    be    over-esti- 
mated.     And  when  we  consider  that  we  are,  every  year, 
giving  this  faculty,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  our  working  classes,  we   may  realise 
the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  we  are — apart  from  fine  art* 
culture — conferring  upon    the   whole    community    by  our 
di:awing  schools.      This  benefit  is,  of  itself,  I  venture  to 
asserti  worth  all  the  money  which  is  being  expended  upon 
it.    Nor  am  I  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  statistical 
returns  show  more  failures  than  we  might  expect  in  the 
higher  departments  of  study.    Failure  may  arise  from  pupils 
going  in  too   young ;   or  the  examination  being  too  stiff. 
Tiiis  state  of  things  does  not  affect  the  result  of  our  sub- 
stantial success  in  teaching  free-hand  drawing. 

After  the  completion  of  his  education  in  free-hand  draw- 
ijJg,  following  the  South  Kensington  *  curriculum,'  the 
fitndent,  having  become  fairly  perfect  in  all  stages  up  to  and 
indnding  shading  from  the  round, would  be  taught  the  use  of 
the  tools  and  pigments  of  painting — first  in  monochrome, 
*Jid  then  in  colour — and  he  would  work  from  object  ex- 
^Biples  placed  before  him  singly  or  in  groups.  If  he  is  to 
he  a  modeller  he  is  placed  at  a  stool,  to  work  in  day  or 
^'^    Lastly,  if  he   carried  out  the  primary  purpose  for 
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which  the  institution  was  founded^  he  would  begin  to  design, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  master.  I  shall  have  again  to 
refer  to  when  and  how  the  teaching  of  design  as  an  art 
should  begin.  But  I  will  reserve  this  until  I  have  gone  over 
other  parts  of  mj  subject  which  also  lead  up  to  the  point 
of  teaching  design.  I  will  here  only  observe  that  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  first  impression  of  the  public  when 
national  schools  of  design  were  opened,  was  that  it  would 
be  possible  at  once  to  teach  design,  without  going  through 
the  laborious  and  somewhat  dilatory  process  of  tiborougUy 
learning  freehand  drawing. 

V. 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  educational  use  of  our  museunu 
and  galleries.  I  said  that  two  conditions  were  necessary  for 
the  success  of  art  culture — ^the  first  of  which  was  a  public 
taste  to  encourage  arts,  and  employ  art  workmen.  It  is  obvious 
that  general  art  culture  is  a  direct  mode  of  creating  a  pure 
public  taste.  A  man  cannot  acquire  skill  and  taste  in  one 
branch  of  art  without  being  able  to  apply  his  acquire- 
ments to  other  branches.  The  trained  weaver  will  know 
good  metal  work  when  he  sees  it.  The  potter  who  has 
learnt  to  love  his  beautiful  vases  and  plaques  will  see  when 
a  chair  is  graceful  or  a  wall  paper  appropriate. 

But  outside  those  directly  interested  in  production,  there 
was — and  is — the  great  public  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  art 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  select  that  which  is  beautiful,  and  to 
reject  that  which  is  ugly. 

T  will  not  make  a  digression  upon  the  abstract  idea  of 
beauty.  I  will  not  attempt  that  in  which  men  like  Burke 
and  Alison  have  failed.  It  is  enough  for  my  practical  pur- 
pose to  state  that  beauty  is  not  a  mere  subjective  sentiment, 
but  an  objective  fact,  although  it  cannot  be  defined  by  verbal 
description.  Beauty  has  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  phases, 
and  does  not  present  itself  to  all  observers  in  the  same  kind 
or  in  the  same  proportion.  Eegarding  it  in  the  concrete 
we  know  that  if  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  persons  see  a 
beautiful  object  they  know  its  beauty ;  although,  from  their 
difierent  qualities  of  perception  anS  different  temperaments, 
they  would  not  all  have  precisely  the  same  knowledge,  and 
from  the  inexactness  in  the  meaning  of  language  they  would 
not  use  the  same  words  in  describing  it.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  consensus  of  understanding  as  to  what  beauty  is  that 
the  use  of  the  word  in  its  popular  sense  conveys  a  meaning 
sufficiently  definite  for  practical  use.     It  is  enough  for  me  to 
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speak  of  beauty  in  two  of  its  forms  of  development :  of  objects 
which  are  intrinsically  beautiful^  and  objects  which  are 
beautiful  in  association. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  describe  beauty 
concisely  make  it  almost  impossible  to  communicate  a  know- 
ledge of  it  orally.  A  critical  knowledge  of  beauty  can  only 
be  taught  by  example.  Even  Hogaxth,  who  went  nearer  to  a 
positive  definition  than  either  of  the  authors  I  before  named, 
depended  upon  illustrations  to  make  himself  understood. 
He  first  laid  down  his  ^  line  of  beauty/  and  then  made  his 
graphic  illustrations  in  conformity  or  contrast  with  it.  If  a 
knowledge  of  beauty  is  to  be  taught  or  even  improved  by 
illustration,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  become 
£Ekmiliar  with  beautiful  objects — to  have  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties exercised  upon  them — to  let  persons  observe  what  par- 
ticular phase  of  beauty  impresses  them  most  easily,  or  most 
forcibly  with  a  sense  of  pleasure,  so  that  comparison  may 
lead  to  criticism.  Thus  a  sensitive  perception,  and  also  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  may  be  acquired. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  galleries  and  museums  of 
example  as  a  means  of  promoting  art  education,  no  part  of 
the  South  Kensington  institution  has  been  subject  to  such 
merciless  and  persistent-— I  will  not  say  censure — but  jeers 
and  scofis.     Bat  it  has  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  satire. 
The  English  people  have  become  proud  of  it.     They  see  at 
South  Kensington  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  decora- 
tive art  that  ever  was  brought  together.     It  may  be  that  in 
forming  the  collection  occasional  mistakes  have  been  made, 
and  that  some  money  has  been  uselessly  spent  without  results. 
The  general  result,  however,  is  a  great  triumph  to  its  founders. 
Fntiie    generations  will  honour  the  names  of  Cole,  Eed- 
greave,  Digby  Wyatt,  Owen  Jones,  George  Wallis,  and  the 
others  of  that  group  of  public  servants  who,  disregarding 
adverse  criticism,  pursued  their  object  with  zeal  and  discre- 
tion until  success  crowned  their  efforts. 

As  touching  the  cost  to  the  nation,  I  may  say  that, 
broken  up  and  sold  at  Christie's  next  spring,  the  articles 
l^ought  with  public  money  would  realise  a  total  sum  more 
than  double  their  cost.  Then  look  at  the  donations  and 
l^uests — not  merely  at  their  value,  but  at  the  evidence 
they  give  of  the  approval  of,  not  only  competent,  but  emi- 
nent judges  of  art  of  the  institution.  Did  not  Mr.  Dyce 
approve  of  the  place  to  which  he  devoted  his  dearly  loved 
^orkg?  Did  not  Mr.  Ellison  choose  this  as  the  proper  place 
^  endow    with   his    matchless    collection    of   our    native 
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water-colour  masters  ?  Was  John  Forster  the  man  to  cast 
his  *  pearls  before  swine '  ?  Did  Mr.  John  Jones  devote  his 
princely  fortune,  and  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  lavish 
them  upon  a  neighbouring  place  which  was  *  a  cross  between 
a  cabinet-maker's  show-room  and  an  old  curiosity  shop'? 
Did  that  great  Yorkshire  man  who  was  one  of  the  first — if 
not  the  first — of  the  spirited  patrons  of  native  artists  in 
modem  times,  and  himself  one  of  the  soundest  judges  of  his 
time — did  not  your  neighbour  Mr.  Sheepshanks  put  a  muni- 
ficent seal  of  his  approval  upon  South  Kensington  9 

Without  a  vigorous  effort,  and  the  force  of  genuine 
examples  constantly  presented  for  examination  and  study, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  successfully  to  combat  that 
vicious  taste  which  for  so  many  years  had  grown  up  under 
the  circumstances  I,  perhaps  at  too  great  length,  referred  to. 
If  the  Museum  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  certainly 
created  a  sounder  knowledge  and  fostered  a  better  taste 
amongst  our  wealthy  middle  class.  It  is,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Art  college  that  its  educational  influence 
is  most  directly  felt.  There  is  not  a  designer  in  any  branch 
of  trade  who  has  mastered  the  principles  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing, but  can  find  in  the  Museum  an  exemplar  to  guide  him 
in  his  work.  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  consequences 
of  all  public  exhibitions,  that  rival  artisans  from  abroad  can 
— and  it  is  well  known  that  they  do — derive  their  inspiration 
from  South  Kensington  equally  with  our  own  countrymen. 

Extensive — I  may  say  ample — provision  is  also  made  for 
the  exhibition  of  examples  in  the  great  seats  of  industry  in 
the  country  as  well  as  within  the   stationary   Museum  in 
London.     The  system  of  circulating  objects  of  art  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  scheme 
for  disseminating  art  taste.     It  began  in  1 855  at  Birming- 
ham, when  Wallis  was  head-master  of  their  school  of  art* 
He  requested  the  loan  of  some  examples  to  exhibit  to  th^ 
artisans   of   the   big  hardware   village.     The   request 
granted,  and  the  first  loan  collection  was  exhibited  at  th 
rooms  of  their  Society  of  Artists.     For  a  period,  during  th^ 
comparative  infancy  of  the  Museum,  1855  te  1863,  a 
veiling  collection  of  about  400  objects,  selected  to  cover 
much  general  ground  as  possible,  was   sent  to  41   exhibi — 
tions  in  some  of  the  principal  tewns  in  the  country,  and  th^ 
numbers  visiting  these   exhibitions  amounted  to  735,856    5 
19,074J.  12s.  9d.  being  received  by  the  local  managers,  som  ^ 
places  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  twice  during  tlm^ 
period. 
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In  1863-4  this  permanent  travelling  collection,  which 
had  been  considerably  modified  and  improved  in  1859,  was 
broken  up,  and  the  objects  returned  to  their  respective  divi- 
sions in  the  Museum,  which  had  now  become  rich  enough 
to  allow  of  suitable  selections  being  made,  adapted  artistic- 
ally and  technically  to  the  wants  of  the  various  localities 
having  special  manufactures.  Since  that  date,  about  300 
exhibitions  have  been  contributed  to  ;  and  by  the  last  return 
to  Parliament,  in  the  annual  report  for  1882,  the  total 
objects  circulated  since  1855  Avere  69,271 ;  of  drawings, 
designs,  and  paintings  69,188.  The  number  of  visitors  to 
the  various  exhibitions  is  given  as  13,312,318,  and  the 
amount  received  for  admission  252,363?.,  it  being  under- 
stood that  to  many  of  the  exhibitions  the  admission  was /re^. 
The  conditions  on  which  these  contributions  are  made 
are,  that  a  suitable  and  safe  place  is  provided  by  the  locality 
in  which  an  exhibition  of  objects  on  loan  from  private 
sources  can  be  got  together,  either  by  the  committee  of  a 
school  of  science  or  art,  or  under  the  auspices  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  local  managers  pay  the  carriage  of  the 
lluseum  contribution  one  way,  and  half  the  wages  of  an 
attendant  sent  in  charge  of  the  collection  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  What  Sir  Henry  Cole  called  ^  Wallis's 
baby '  has  indeed  grown  to  a  great  size  ! 

In  addition  to  these  contributions  to  local  exhibitions 
of  a  temporary  character,  loans*  of  objects  for  one  year, 
changeable  periodically,  are  made  to  permanent  museums 
established  and  controlled  by  municipal  corporations.     Such 
eontributions  are  of  great  value  and  importance  to  these 
local  museums,  far  more  so  than  absolute  gifts,  since  the 
loans  admit  of  variations  annually,  exciting  a  new  interest 
periodically,  whereas  a  gift  of  objects  would  simply  remain  as 
a  fixed  contribution,  losing  much  of  its  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly of  its  novelty,  and  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
5t  would  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  gift. 

By  the  National  Gallery  (Loans)  Act,  1883,  the  trustees 
of  that  institution  have  now  power,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  lend  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  local  exhibition. 
We  have  also  always  open  amongst  the  silk-weavers  in 
poorest  part  of  London  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
Our  great  provincial  towns,  too,  have  given  to  their  Art 
^hobls  the  aid  of  museums  of  examples  and  picture-gal« 
^^es.  In  Nottingham,  for  instance,  this  has  become  a  great 
^o^ttce  not  only  of  instruction  but  of  recreation.  Birming- 
^  irill  soon  have  the  finest  institution  in  the  provinces. 
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Liverpool  has  had  a  grand  donation  of  art  work.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  complete  the  list ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  my  own  town,  Wolverhampton,  in  which  a  private 
citizen,  wliose  name  is  not  publicly  known,  is  erecting  at 
his  own  cost  a  most  beautiful  structure  for  an  art  galleiy, 
to  which  we  trust  our  school  of  art,  which  has  outgrown  its 
space,  may  be  added. 

Enough,  then,  is  being  done  to  educate  the  public  taste. 

VI. 

By  personal  instruction  and  teaching,  and  by  the  contem- 
plation of  art  examples,  the  student  is  grounded  in  the 
technical  elementary  knowledge  of  art ;  he  has  acquired  the 
free  use  of  his  hands  and  tools,  and  a  knowledge  of  mate* 
rials.  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  to  which  my  observa- 
tion, that  enforcing  more  strictly  upon  students  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  pupilage  undivided  attention  to  the  ulti- 
mate use  to  which  their  attainments  are  to  be  applied,  had 
reference. 

At  the  point  I  have  mentioned  the  pupil  should  have 
finished  the  practice  of  imitation,  and  be  fit  to  commence 
his  course  of  study  in  imaginative  or  inventive  art.  The 
highest  object  of  such  study  is  pure  art:  the  production 
of  works  intrinsically  beautiful,  or  beautiful  by  association— 
apart  from  any  special  purpose  they  are  to  serve,  or  use  to 
which  they  may  be  applied. 

Now,  without  raising  the  vexed  question  of  whether 
State  aid  is  the  best  means  of  developing  a  pure  art  feeling, 
I  beg  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  cases  where  it  is  wise  to 
train  pupils  in  the  highest  department  of  art — a  point  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  have  the  divine  afflatus  of 
the  poet — by  those  who  can  feel  only  the  spiritual  influence  of 
art :  to  these  fortunate  few,  these  naturally  endowed  artists, 
I  do  not  think  our  Government  college  can  give  the  best 
possible .  training.  The  system  of  the  South  Kensington 
institution  seems  more  adapted  to  applied  than  to  pure  art : 
to  what  are  called  the  decorative — the  ornamental— or, 
lower  still,  the  industrial  arts.  To  me  the  genitis  loci  always 
calls  up  an  indistinct  idea  of  an  indefinite  something  which 
draws  my  mind  from  the  art  itself  to  its  saleable  value.  If  pure 
art  be  the  young  artist's  aim,  I  advise  he  should  either 
become  pupil  to  some  artist  whose  style  he  desires  to  follow, 
as  is  done  in  France  and  Italy,  or  he  should  enter  the  school 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  or  avail  himself  of  one  of  th^ 
institutions  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Felix  Slade. 
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The  Boyal  Academy  has  of  late  years  carried  on  a  most 
important  educational  work  at  Burlington  House.     A  fairly 
proficient  student  has  no  difficulty  in  entering  their  school 
as  a  probationer.     Many  of  the  students  of  our  art  schools, 
who  aspire  to  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession,  prefer 
the  Boyal  Academy  to  their  own  mother  college  at  South 
Kensington.     At  the  Eoyal  Academy  they  know  they  will 
first  complete  their  technical  knowledge  and  their  power  of 
imitation,  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  per- 
sonally capable,  and  that  then,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent professors,   they  will  be   guided   to   bring  out,   in 
works  of  inventive  genius  or  poetic  imagination,  any  innate 
art  power  they  may  possess.     They  will  be  surrounded  in 
their  studies  by  associations,   personal  and  artistic,  likely 
to  predispose  their  minds  to  contemplate  the  highest  class 
of  art.      All  this  will   be   managed   under  the  immediate 
supervision   of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the   age,  the 
Boyal  Academicians  having  for  some  years  past  voluntarily 
discharged  the  honourable  duty  of  personally  superintend- 
ing  the  Academy  schools.      Not  only  is  this  work  done 
gratuitously,  but  the  students  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by 
prizes  and  scholarships — including  the  substantial  reward  of 
an  annual  grant  of  a  travelling  studentship.     The  Academy 
— a  private  corporation — does  for  this  country  what  is  done 
in  IVance  by  the  ^  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,'  a  State-supported 
institution.     It  also  does  much  work  that  is  done,  upon  pay- 
ment of  large  premiums,  in  the  ateliers  of  foreign  artists. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  education  wotk 
done  at  Burlington  House,  I  may  state  that  at  the  present 
time  they  have  413  students  on  their  books — 22  sculptors, 
176  architects,  and  215  painters.     In  addition  to  the  kindly 
and  sympathetic  teaching  of  our  best  artists,  the  Academy 
spends  of  its  own  money  nearly  seven  thousand  a  year  upon 
its  schools. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  South  Kensington  should  draw  the 
Kne  more  distinctly  between  art  pure  and  applied  art.  The 
Ifttter  is  a  work  quite  as  onerous,  and,  all  things  considered, 
ittore  extensively  useful  than  the  former.  I  suggest  that 
pote  art  and  applied  art  should  be  kept  distinct,  as  far  as  is 
^^nvenient  in  practice,  and  always  in  thought.  Continuing 
to  teach  pure  art  beyond  a  certain  point  tends  to  distract 
^ntion  from,  that  application  of  art  which  is,  after  all,  the 
Joain  purpose — and  ground  thought — upon  which  South 
Kensington  was  founded. 

liet  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  official  returns  of 
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the  Department  of  Art.  I  have  explained  how  our  sjstem 
of  training  enforces  inspection  and  examination,  from  the 
lowest  straight-stroke  drawing-class  in  an  elementary  school 
up  to  the  finished  work  of  the  art-school  master.  The 
greatest  and  most  general  test  is  what  is  called,  and  pro- 
perly called,  the  national  competition.  The  art-school 
master  selects  the  best  works  produced  in  his  school  during 
the  year  for  this  competition.  The  highest  prizes  are  medals, 
of  three  degrees  of  value  :  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Below 
these  are  book  prizes  and  certificates ;  but  it  is  enough  for 
my  purpose  to  consider  the  medals  only.  As  these  are  the 
high  prizes,  they  denote  superior  skill  from  advanced 
training.  It  is,  therefore,  right  at  this  point,  at  latest,  to 
distinguish  between  drawing-school  work  and  such  work  as 
carries  out  the  purpose  of  schools  of  design — such  work  of 
practically  applied  art  as  is  executed  in  France  by  artisans 
in  the  communal  ^  Scoles  de  De^sin.' 

Now,  if  the  distinction  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  were 
carried  out,  we  should  expect  to  find  among  the  gold  medal- 
ists— as  being  probably  the  most  competent  pupils — a  greater 
proportion  of  designers  and  fewer  drawing  pupus  than  among 
the  silver  medalists,  and  so  among  the  silver  over  the 
bronze.  But  what  is  the  fact?  In  1882  there  were  ten 
gold  medals  awarded,  four  only  for  design  work  proper. 
Two  of  them  were  for  textile  fabrics,  one  for  an  archi- 
tectural model,  and  one  for  surface  decoration.  The  others 
were  given  for  very  excellent  work,  but  not  of  applied 
art.  There  were  forty  silver  medals  awarded  that  year.  Of 
these  one-half  only  were  for  design.  Nine  were  for  textile 
&brics,  four  for  ornamentation,  five  for  architecture,  one  for 
a  terra-cotta  clock.  The  bronze  medals  that  year  were 
eighty-eight  in  number.  Of  these  thirty-six  were  won 
for  art  work  (again  about  one-half) ;  fourteen  for  textile 
fabrics ;  four  for  architecture  ;  ten  for  application  of  plastic 
art;  five  for  original  studies  of  ornament;  two  for  ana- 
tomical studies.  One  work  for  which  a  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  I  must  mention,  because  it  carries  out  my  idea  of 
the  right  work  to  be  done  by  the  senior  pupils  in  our  schools 
of  art.  It  was  for  studies  treating  natural  objects  orna- 
mentally. I  have  looked  over  the  tables  of  other  years,  and 
being  supplied  with  the  return  for  the  year  just  issued,  I 
have  carefully  analysed  that  also.  I  find  that  1882  is  a  fair 
test  year,  so  I  sh^l  not  inflict  upon  you  another  array  of 
figures. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  value  of  the  dissemination  of  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  art  among  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. No  man  has  more  reason  to  be  thankful  for  tlie  recre- 
ation and  pleasure  the  art  training  has  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Even  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  teaching  the  arts  systematically  to  the  rising  generation 
of  patrons  is  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  in  the 
future  a  soimd,  generous  appreciation  of  applied  art,  in 
whatever  form  the  art  workman  may  apply  it.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  object  to  amateurs  having  the  benefit  of  our 
schools  of  art ;  nor  do  I  object  to  all  pupils  being  taught  in 
the  same  school  and  upon  the  same  system,  for  I  know  this 
has  many  and  great  advantages.  All  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  the  objects  for 
which  the  pupils  study  diverge — one  class  study  to  acquire 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  personal  accomplishments ;  the 
other  class  study  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtaining  pecu- 
niary reward  for  saleable  skill. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  masters  of  schools 
of  art,  as  I  believe  it  is  at  the  central  establishment,  that 
almost  all  artisan  pupils  desire  to  become  painters.     They 
press  to  be  continued   as  students   of  painting  when  they 
might)  and  many  of  them  ought  to  be,  employed  in  apply- 
ing the  learning  they  have   already  gained  to   the   trade 
to  which  they  have  been  perhaps  apprenticed,  and  in  which 
they  work  daily. .   A  few  of  the   artisan  scholars  persevere 
in  imitative  art  until  they  can  paint  pictures   of  what  is 
called  still  life — of  fruit,  flowers,  or  even  familiar,  unsug- 
gestive,  and  therefore  inartistic,  landscapes.     Some  of  these 
can  be  sold,  and  after  a  short  time  the  pupil  gains  a  larger 
income  than  their  late  workf  ellows  receive  as  wages.     This 
tempts  others  to  try  to  follow  their  example,  and  many  a 
good  art  workman   is  lost,  without  being  replaced  by   an 
artigt. 

VII. 

Our  local  schools  of  art  receive  annually  large  cou- 
^ntions  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  and  those  engaged 
^  the  trade  of  the  districts  where  they  are  established.  I 
^lieve  that  a  part  of  this  fund  might,  without  injaring  the 
B^neral  work  of  the  school,  be  usefully  devoted  to  forming 
^P^l  classes  in  which  artisans  who  had  .  mastered  the 
^lements  of  art  knowledge,  and  acquired  the  necessary  skill 
^  execution,  could  be  taught  the  practical  application  of 
«*«5r  knowledge  to  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  principles  of  applied  art  can  be  taught  by  direct  in-* 
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struction.  Indeed,  they  are  so  taught  in  other  countries. 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  dividing  the  subjects  into 
classes.    They  may  be  classed  as — 

1.  Pictorial. 

2.  Plastic. 

3.  Textile. 

These  can  be  subdivided  according  to  their  uses,  and 
each  can  be  taught  with  regard  to  its  special  requirements 
for  practical  application.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  trades 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  enable  the  master  to  carry  oat 
such  a  system  of  classification. 

Art  objects  are  either  decorative  or  decorated.  Decora- 
tive objects  should  be  intrinsically  ornamental,  self-contained  ' 
and  complete,  not  dependent  upon  extraneous  aid  for  their 
effect,  but  beautiful  in  their  own  form,  colour,  and  sentiment 
In  decorative  objects  beauty  must  be  considered  apart  from 
utility.  They  often  depend  for  effect  upon  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  having  regard  to  their  surroundings 
— and  often  thereby  spoilt  as  works  of  ai-t,  they  are  often 
made  to  appear  useful  for  the  purpose  of  congruity. 

Decoration  is  something  applied ;  the  object  to  be  deco- 
rated is  the  first  consideration ;  to  it  decoration  must  be 
subordinate.     Use  is  of  primary  importance.     No  decoration 
should  interfere,  or  even  appear  to  interfere  with,  or  conceal, 
the  usefulness  of  the  object  decorated.  It  must  be  fit  in  form 
and  colour.     It  must  be  incorporated  with  and  become  part 
of  the  thing  decollated,  without  altering  its  structure.   Deco- 
ration must  not  set  up  an  independent  existence,  but  must 
remain  subordinate  to  that  which  it  decorates.     The  first 
principles  of  ornament  have  been  so  thoroughly   treated 
in  the  published  works  of  Digby  Wyatt,  Redgreave,  and, 
as  to  colour,  Owen  Jones,  that  every  art-school  master  \» 
familiar  with  the  subject ;  there  would  be  found  no  dif&culty" 
practically  in  dealing  with  it  if  each  class  was  taken  accord- 
ing to  its  separate  requirements.    The  main  dif&culty  is  to 
teach  pupils  to  devise — that  is,  to  invent — appropriate  oma^ 
meut.    The  range  within  which  natural  forms  and  coloun? 
can  be  used  decoratively  is  very  limited.     Ornament  is  tocr 
apt  to  preside  over  that  which  it  is  intended  only  to  improve- 
Pictorial  decorations  are  apt  to  break  up  flat  surfaces ;  they 
clash  with  the  colour  of  material,  or  they  interrupt  the  flo^^ 
of  structural  outlines.     Natural  objects,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves,  are  what  is  called  conventionalised  for  decoratioim* 
The   best  examples  handed  down  to  us  frt)m  the  greatest 
masters  of  decorative  art  in  all  ages  show  that  they  all  used 
their  skill  in  conventionalising  to  produce  their  finest  works* 
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The  best  works  we  can  bring  together  are,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, laid  before  our  students  as  examples  for  their 
instruction.  They  may  copy  a  work,  they  may  examine  it 
until  they  catch  its  spirit  and  purpose ;  but,  if  they  want  to 
profit  by  it  as  an  example,  they  must  go  back  to  nature,. the 
source  from  which  the  design  was  originaUy  derived,  and  not 
attempt  to  conventionalise  that  which  is  already  conven- 
tional— as  our  designers  are  too  apt  to  do. 

It  is  in  teaching  the  designer  to  conventionalise  natural 
forms  that  the  aid  of  the  trained  eye  of  the  master  is 
reqnired.  He  will  teach  the  student  to  seize  the  prin- 
cipal quality  of  form  which  excites  admiration  of  the  natural 
object ;  then,  to  subdue  that  form  to  his  purpose  by  modify- 
ing it  into  conformity  with  that  with  which  it  is  to  be 
associated.  To  conventionalise  objects,  the  art  workman 
treats  them  with  a  motive  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
caricatnrist.  The  latter  seizes  upon  some  main  peculiariiy, 
and  then,  by  judicious  exaggeration,  makes  it  obtrusive 
and  ridiculous.  The  designer,  instead  of  forcing  peculiar- 
ities into  undue  prominence,  reduces  them  into  subjection. 
Let  ihe  schoolmaster  instruct  and  advise,  but  let  the  pupil 
work  out  his  own  thoughts  upon  design,  let  him  work  in  the 
material  he  is  most  accustomed  to,  and,  if  it  may  be,  let  him 
complete  his  art  education  in  the  workshop. 

The  institutions  founded  by  the  great  chartered  com- 
panies of  the  City  of  London  seem  admirably  suited  to 
carry  on  this  work.  They  have  shown  a  good  example  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  required  in  connection  with  pur 
Bational  art  teaching.  I  see  no  better  way  of  beginning  a 
tentative  experiment  than  by  directing,  and  assisting,  ad- 
yanced  students  to  cultivate  design  in  that  class  of  work,  and 
in  that  division  of  subjects,  which  will  have  the  most  direct 
and  beneficial  effect  upon  their  trade. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  address  without  expressing  my  con- 
TictioD  that  since  1851  we  have  made  most  satisfactory  pro- 
giesa  in  all  those  staple  industries  which  require  taste  and  art 
bowledge  for  their  success.  We  are  producing  not  only  the 
W  decorative  ceramic  ornaments,  but  the  most  beautifully 
decorated  nseful  pottery  in  the  world.  Our  metal  work, 
from  cathedral  screens  to  domestic  brasses,  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  which  we  may  now  be  proud.  Without  speaking  of 
fte  special  manufacture  revived  in  Venice,  I  can  say  with 
^^fidence  that  no  country  has  at  any  time  produced  such 
P^  brilliant  flint  glass  as  the  English  makers  now  give  to 
tke  world.  As  to  design,  whether  in  cut,  engraved,  or  carved 
glass — ^whether  in  rock  crystal  or  cameo  work,  no  such  art 
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glass  was  eyer  before  seen  as  that  which  is  now  being  pro- 
duced in  my  neighbourhood.  Of  textile  ficibrics  I  know  less; 
but  I  hope  to  learn,  before  I  leaye  Huddersfidd,  that  your 
fancy  woollen  goods  are  showing  as  high  a  taste  as  the  lace 
curtains  which  my  Nottingham  friends  are  now  making. 

As  to  pure  art,  I  may  say  that,  having  often  gone  in  the 
month  of  May  straight  from  the  Salon  to  the  Academy,  the 
work  of  English  artists  has  wonderfully  improved  in  draw- 
ing, and  in  careful  attention  to  accuracy  of  detail;  and  this 
has  been  effected  without  impairing  the  boldness  and  perfect 
fireedom  of  touch  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  masteis 
of  the  English  school.  Crudeness  of  colour,  which  provoked 
so  much  criticism,  has  now  merged  into  artistic  harmony. 
I  attribute  these  improvements  in  the  academic  training  of 
our  artists  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  best  painters  have 
been  pupils  at  Burlington  House. 

The  progress  in  refinement  and  purity  of  taste,  amongst 
the  general  public,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  the  improvement  amongst  the  professors  of 
the  different  branches  of  art.     The  impediments  to  progress 
in  the  former  case  have  been  greater,  more  obstinate,  and. 
more  difficult  to  assail.    When  the  attack  upon  vicious  tast^ 
began.  King  Sham  and  his  kinsman  Bococo  had  long  been, 
in  possession  of  the  field — they  were  firmly   established.. 
Vested  interests  die  hard.     Even  down  to  our  own  day  th^ 
forces  opposed  to  good  taste  have  considerable  vitality,  and^^ 
by  accidental  accretion,  occasionally  form  themselves  intc^ 
something   like   organisation.     They  erect  a  barricade  o^ 
flELshion,  and  defend  themselves  behind  it.    At  one  time  it  i^ 
the  reconventionalised  hyper-conventionalism  of  the  Japanese 
that  is  brought  into  fa^on.     At  another  time   work  'vc^ 
genuine  old  Dutch  taste,  corrupted,  is  called  '  Queen  Anne^ 
The  revived  taste  for  church  ornaments  is  pushed  into  eccl^— 
siasticism.     By  the  hold  which  historical  association  alwaj^- 
has  upon  English  sympathies,  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages  L^ 
inflated  into  medisevalism.    And  now  a  weedy  variety  of  cor»>- 
ceit  run  to  seed  is  caUed  sestheticism.     True  taste  vriU  no^ 
always  yield  to  the  breeze— literally  the  puff— of  fashior^ 
By  vigorously  pursuing  the  coiu^e  upon  which  we  ha^^ 
entered,  and  closely  attending  to   directness   of  aim   ara^ 
object,  we  shall  in  time  found  upon  a  true  standard  of  beau'tO 
and  fitness  a  distinctly  national  and  pure  style  of  decorati^^"^ 
art. 
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Should  the  Existing  Law  as  to  Blasphemy  he  amended^  and,  if 
80^  in  what  Direction?  By  W,  Blake  Odgebs,  M.A.^ 
LL.D. 

rHE  recent  prosecutions  of  the  printer,  publisher,  and 
editor  of  the  Freethinker  newspaper  have  called  public 
attention  to  the  state  of  our  law  as  to  blasphemous  publica- 
ions.  There  had  been  no  prosecution  for  blasphemy  since 
i857 ;  and,  remembering  this  fact,  the  sentences  passed  on 
Messrs.  Foote,  Ramsey,  and  Kemp  were  certainly  severe. 
Moreover,  the  prosecutors  are  alleged,  not  without  some 
^ason,  to  have  been  actuated  by  political  rather  than  re- 
igious  motives;  the  Public  Prosecutor,  I  am  informed, 
leclined  to  take  up  the  case.  At  the  same  time  every  one 
'^ho  has  seen  the  caricatures  contained  in  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  Freethinker  must  admit  that  the  men  who  put 
Qch  disgusting  and  profane  pictures  in  circulation  deserved 
<)me  punishment.  But  I  refer  to  these  prosecutions  merely 
or  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
0-day  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  particular  case. 
^e  are  met  to  discuss  a  question  of  abstract  law ;  and  I 
^  and  trust  that  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow  this  paper 
riU  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  alternate  speeches  for 
he  prosecution  and  defence  of  Messrs.  Ramsey  and  Foote. 
Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  as  to  their  conduct  or  Sir 
lenry  Tyler's,  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  colour  your 
^ews  on  a  matter  of  general  jurisprudence.  Let  us  look 
^We  and  beyond  the  one  special  instance  to  the  broad 
l^estion  which  is  the  subject  of  my  paper:  *  Should  the 
'^tmg  law  as  to  blasphemy  be  amended,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
liiection?' 
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Now  clearly,  before  we  can  proceed  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  first  ascertain  what  precisely  is  the  existing 
law  as  to  blasphemy.  And  that,  owing  to  the  strange  con- 
dition in  which  the  English  nation  suffers  its  laws  to  remain, 
is  no  easy  matter.  Many  law  reformers,  therefore,  omit  this 
preliminary  operation  altogether ;  and  thus  their  whole  task 
is  lightened.  They  have  only  to  set  up  first  a  hideous  picture 
of  what  they  imagine  the  law  to  be,  and  then  proceed  to 
abuse  it  to  their  hearts'  cpntent.  If  you  start  with  a  one- 
sided caricature  of  the  law,  denunciation  is  easy  and  the 
necessity  for  reform  is  clear.  But  that  is  not  the  method 
which  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  wotdd  wish 
me  to  pursue.  They  are  aware  that  the  law  of  England  on 
any  given  subject,  when  at  last  one  discovers  what  it  really 
is,  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  The  shame  is  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  discover  it.  I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  state  as 
accurately  as  I  can  the  existing  law  as  to  blasphemy,  before 
1  proceed  to  discuss  the  various  suggestions  as  to  its  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  to  speak,  or  write 
and  publish,  any  profane  words  vilifying  or  ridiculing  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
Christianity  in  general,  if  done  with  intent  to  shock  and 
insult  believers,  or  to  pervert  or  mislead  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.     Proceedings  may  be  taken  against  the  offender 
either  by  indictment  or  by  criminal  information;    and  oo- 
conviction  he  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  to  any  exten"*^ 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.     Formerly  he  was  liable  als^^ 
fco  be  banished  or  put  in  the  pillory ;  while  in  Scotland,  xmti^ 
1813,  the  punishment  was  in  certain  circumstances  death. 

The  intent  to  shock  and  insult  the  feelings  of  other^^ 
and  to  pervert  or  mislead  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  is  at::== 
essential  element  in  the  crime.     Actus  non  facit  reumy  nis — ^ 
mens  sit  rea.     The  existence  of  such  an  intent  is  a  ques^ — " 
tion  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  the  onus  of  proving  it  lies  oi 
the  prosecution.     The  best  evidence  of  such  an  intention  ij 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  work  itself.     If  it  is  full  of  scurri- 
lous and  opprobrious  language,  if  sacred  subjects  are  treal 
with  offensive  levity,  if  indiscriminate  abuse  is  employe 
instead  of  argument,  then  a  malicious  design  to  wound  th^ 
religious  susceptibilities  of  others  may  be  readily  inferred  • 
If,  however,  the  author  abstains  from  ribaldry  and  licentiod.^ 
reproach,  a  similar  design  may  still  be  inferred  if  it  be  foun-^ 
that  he  has  deliberately  had  resort  to  sophistical  argument^f 
that  he  has  wilfully  misrepresented  facts  within  his  know- 
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ledge,  or  lias  indulged  in  sneei*s  and  scoffs  against  all  that  is 
good  and  noble ;  for  then  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  write 
from  conscientions  conviction,  but  desires  to  pervert  and 
mislead  the  ignorant ;  or  at  all  events  that  he  is  criminallj 
indifferent  to  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong. 
Bat  where  the  work  is  free  from  all  offensive  levity,  scoffing, 
and  sophistry,  and  is  in  fact  the  honest  and  temperate 
expression  of  religious  opinions  conscientiously  held  and 
avowed,  the  author  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  for  his  work 
is  not  a  blasphemous  libel. 

And  mere  vehemence  or  even  virulence  of  argument 
must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this  intent  to  injure. 
Sarcasm  and  ridicule  are  fair  weapons,  even  in  heterodox 
hands,  so  long  as  they  do  not  degenerate  into  profane  scoff- 
ing or  irreverent  levity.  '  If  the  decencies  of  controversy  are 
ol^rved,  even  the  fundamentals  of  religion  may  be  attacked 
without  a  person  being  guilty  of  blasphemous  libel.' 

But  it  may  be  said  by  thus  punishing  the  manner  and 
not  the  matter  of  a  publication,  you  convert  bad  taste  and 
discourtesy  into  a  crime.     It  is  not,  however,  bad  taste  that 
is  punished ;  it  is  the  malicious  intent  to  insult  the  religious 
feelings  of  others  by  profanely  scoffing  at  all  they  hold 
sacred,  which  deserves  and  receives  punishment.     No  doubt 
such  an  intent  cannnot  be  manifested  without  also  displaying 
l)ad  taste  and  discourtesy.     But  in  nearly  every  libel  ever 
penned  bad  taste  and  discourtesy  are  displayed ;  their  pre- 
sence cannot  fail,  of  course,  to  influence  the  jury  to  some 
extent,  but  as  a  matter  of  law  their  presence  without  more 
is  immaterial.     The  bad  taste  is  only  an  incident ;  it  is  not 
on  this  that  the  law  lays  stress.     The  mere  want  of  refine- 
nient  is  but  one  of  the  circumstances  from  which  the  criminal 
intent  may  be  inferred. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  ^  Are  you  not  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  criminal  intent?  Surely  it  is  the 
^^ter  of  the  libel,  and  not  its  tone  or  style,  which  is  cri- 
nimal.'  I  answer.  No.  *  The  law  visits  not  the  honest  errors 
tut  the  malice  of  mankind.'  ('  Starkie  on  Libel,'  2nd  edition, 
P'  147.)  Or,  to  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
P^i  case  of  Evans  v.  The  Chamberlain  of  London  (1767), 
*The  common  law  of  England,  which  is  only  common  reason 
or  usage,  knows  of  no  prosecution  for  mere  opinions.' 

Heresy  and  blasphemy  are  entirely  distinct  and  different 
things,  both  in  their  essence  and  in  their  legal  aspect. 
Heresy  {a^psaiSy  from  alpeo/ia^y  I  choose  for  myself)  is  the 
deliberate  selection  and  adoption  of  a  particular  set  of  views 
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or  opinions,  which  the  Church  regards  as  enroneous.  To 
persist  in  the  tenet  of  jonr  choice  after  its  error  and  its  in- 
jorious  tendency  have  been  pointed  out  to  you  was  regarded 
as  a  sin,  and  the  obstinate  heretic  who  refdsed  to  recant  was 
bidden  to  do  penance  for  the  good  of  his  soid.  Heresy  is  no 
crime ;  it  is  a  purely  ecclesiastical  offence,  punishable  only 
in  the  clergy.  Blasphemy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  crime 
against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society;  it  is  an  out- 
rage on  men's  religious  feelings,  tending  to  a  breacli  of  the 
peace. 

The  word  ^  blasphemy '  necessarily  involves  an  intent  to 
do  harm  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  for  it  is  derived 
from  /SXaTTTODy  I  hurt,  and  ^/i/,  I  speak,  and  denotes,  there- 
fore, *  speaking  so  as  to  hurt.' 

No  doubt,  in  ordinary  language,  blasphemy  denotes  ^  re- 
viling or  reproaching  God,'  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  formerly  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But 
it-  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  when  we  speak 
of  the  crime  of  blasphemy.     An  offence  against  Grod  is  a  m; 
whereas  a  crime  is  an  offence  against  the  State,  that  is, 
against  our  fellow-citizens.     A  crime  is  an  act  which  affects 
other  men  perniciously,  which  destroys  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  community.     The  interests  of  society  require 
that  the  repetition  of  any  such  act  should  be  prevented,  and 
to  secure  that  end  the  law  steps  in  to  punish  the  offender. 
With  the  sin,  which  is  a  matter  between  the  prisoner  and 
his  God,  the  State  has  no  concern.    No  judge  and  jury  ever 
tried  a  man  for  a  mere  sin  ;  though,  of  course,  the  same  act 
may  be  at  once  both  a  sin  and  a  crime.     It  was  otherwise  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts;   their  jurisdiction  was  expressly 
over  sins  as  such.    They  accordingly  cited  an  offender  in  the 
mildest  language  ^  to  appear  and  answer  to  certain  articles 
touching  and  concerning  his  soul's  health ; '  and  if  he  was 
found  guilty  he  was  sentenced  to  do  penance  or  to  undergo 
some  other  punishment  pro  salute  animcB,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  not  for  the  good  of  the  State.     Over  the  sin  of  bias* 
phemy  the  ecclesiastical  courts  formerly  exercised  jurisdic* 
tion,  just  as  they  did  over  heresy.     But  now  their  whole 
criminal  jurisdiction,  over  laymen   at  all  events,  is  entirely 
obsolete,  and  can  never  be  revived. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  If  a  man  in  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber  used  the  most  reproachful  and  impious  lan- 
guage towards  God,  but  no  one  heard  him,  his  sin  would  be 
as  great  as  if  he  had  shouted  it  from  the  house-top ;  but  he 
could  not  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  law ;  for  none  of  his 
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fellow-men  were  shocked  or  pained.  So  if  he  wrote  a  bias- 
phemons  libel  and  kept  it  locked  in  his  desk  so  that  no  eye 
bat  his  ever  saw  it,  his  offence  against  God  would  be  the 
same ;  bat  he  has  committed  no  crime,  for  the  libel  has 
never  been  published,  and  has  therefore  injured  no  citizen 
of  the  State. 

To  one  charge,  therefore,  which  has  been  brought  against 
our  law  as  to  blasphemy,  it  is  not  amenable.  It  does  not 
'  take  the  Deity  under  its  protection.'  It  does  not  attempt 
to  *  avenge  the  insult  done  to  God.*  The  offender  is  pun- 
ished for  his  offence  against  his  fellow-men,  not  for  his 
offence  against  God.  There  is  abundant  authority  for  this 
proposition,  both  in  the  text-books  and  in  the  recorded 
utterances  of  our  judges.  The  late  Mr.  Starkie  says  in  his 
*  Law  of  Slander  and  Libel '  (vol.  ii.,  p.  130,  2nd  Edition, 
1880):— 

'  Blasphemies  against  God  and  religion  may  be  regarded 
spiritually  as  acts  of  imbecile  and  impious  hostility  against 
the  Almighty,  or  temporally,  as  they  affect  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  civil  society.     It  is  in  the  latter  relation  only 
that  such  offences  are  properly  cognizable  by  municipal 
laws.     To  attempt  to  redress  or  avenge  insults  to  a  supreme 
and oomipotent  Creator  would  be  absurd;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  such  impieties  not  only  tend  to  weaken  and 
imdermine  the  very  foundation  on  which  all  human  laws 
must  rest,  and  to  dissolve  those  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tions without  the  aid  of  which  mere  positive  laws  and  penal 
restraints  would  be  inefficacious,  but  also  immediately  tend 
to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
giofis  insults  to  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  which  are 
^i.  up  to  scorn  and  contempt,  they  necessarily  become  an 
important  subject  of  municipal  coercion  and  restraint.' 

Precisely  the  same  law  had  been  laid  down  more  than  a 
<»ntury  before  by  Hawkins,  in  his  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown,' 
BookL,  c.  5  (1716):— 

'  Offences  of  this  nature,  because  they  tend  to  subvert 
^  religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
SWemment,  are  punishable  by  the  temporal  judges  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.* 

Srskine,  J.,  in  sentencing  Holyoake  in  1842,  said: — 
*The  arm  of  the  law  is  not  stretched  out  to  protect  the 
^Wacter  of  the  Almighty ;  we  do  not  assume  to  be  the 
Protectors  of  our  God,  but  to  protect  the  people  from  such 
indecent  language.' 

Very  similar  words  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Justice  Ash- 
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hurst  in  passing  sentence  upon  Williams,  wlio  was  tried  in 
1797  for  publishing  Paine's  *  Age  of  Beason :  * — 

^  Although  the  Almighty  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
feeble  aid  of  mortals  to  vindicate  His  honour  and  law^  it  is, 
nevertheless,  fit  that  courts  of  judicature  should  show  their 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  people  capable  of  sending 
into  the  world  such  infamous  and  wicked  books.  Indeed, 
all  offences  of  this  kind  are  not  only  offences  to  Grod,  bat 
crimes  against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  are  punishable  as 
such,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  destroy  those  obligations 
whereby  civil  society  is  bound  together.  And  it  is  upon 
this  ground  that  the  Christian  religion  constitutes  part  of 
the  law  of  England.'     (26  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  714.) 

This  extract,  you  will  observe,  also  makes  clear  to  us  the 
true  meaning  of  that  much-quoted  observation  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Taylor  (1676),  1  Ven- 
tris,  293;  3  Keble,  607:  *  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 
laws  of  England.'  This  has  constantly  been  misconstrued, 
as  though  the  Chief  Justice  had  said,  in  syllogistic  form, — 

'  To  disparage  any  part  of  the  law  of  England  is  a  crime. 

^  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  England. 

^  Therefore  to  disparage  Christianity  is  a  crime.' 

But  Hale  would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  deny  the 
major  proposition.  ^  For,'  as  the  Commissioners  on  Criminal 
Law  remarked  in  their  sixth  report  (May  3,  1841,  p.  83),  *it 
is  not  criminal  to  speak  or  write  either  against  the  common 
law  of  England  generally,  or  against  particular  portions  of 
it,  provided  it  be  not  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger 
the  public  peace  by  exciting  forcible  resistance.'  It  is  a 
fact  no  doubt  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  by  law  estab- 
lished in  this  land;  but  it  does  not  follow  and  never  did 
follow  that  to  attack  Christianity  in  peaceable  and  temperate 
language  is  or  ever  was  a  crime. 

But  some  of  you  may   say,   *  We  know  that  heretic^ 
opinions  may  now  be  held  and  even  advocated  without  fc^J 
of  civil  punishment :  we  admit  that  all  expressions  of  rel^' 
gious  belief,  however  varied,  deserve  to  be  equally  protected* 
But  must  not  the  line  be  drawn  somewhere  ?  •  Is  a  man  ^^^ 
perverts  the  young  and  ignorant  by  preaching  atheism  a^^ 
absolute  irreligion  to  escape  all  punishment  merely  becatis^ 
he  expounds  his  pernicious  doctrines  in  calm  and  temper^-^^ 
language?     Will  it  not  be  the  duty  of  both  judge  ai*^ 
jury  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  general  dissemination   ^ 
sach  opinions  ?     If  the  doctrines  maintained,  are  so  mo*^' 
strous  that  their  direct  tendency  is  to  subvert  religion^  ^^ 
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estroy  morality,  and  "  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  and  obliga- 
ions  of  civil  society/'  must  not  the  author  be  taken  to  have 
[itended  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  his 
ct?  In  short,  is  there  no  c&se  in  which  the  malicious 
atent  to  shock  and  insult  believers  and  to  mislead  the 
spiorant  (which  you  tell  us  must  be  proved  somehow  to 
ecure  a  conviction)  can  be  presumed  merely  from  the  nature 
f  the  doctrines  advanced,  although  the  tone  and  style  of 
he  argument  is  temperate,  grave,  and  earnest,  and  although 
t  is  clear  that  the  autlior  is  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at 
he  truth?' 

This  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  one  on  which  there 
las  hitherto  been  some  difterence  of  opinion  among  lawyers. 
Tor  there  are  no  decisions  precisely  on  the  point.     All  the 
mbUcations  which  have  hitherto  been  adjudged  blasphemous 
}j  our  courts  contain  offensive  language;  they  were  written, 
IS  a  rule,  by  uneducated  men,  who  were  deservedly  punished, 
x>th  matter  and  manner  being  equally  objectionable.     But 
low  heretical  opinions  are  adyanced  by  men  of  cnlture  and 
refinement,  who  instinctively  avoid  giving  wanton  offence  to 
lieir  more  orthodox  fellow-citizens.     And  should  prosecu- 
dons  for  blasphemy  ever  again  become  common,  this  ques- 
tion must  before  long  be  formally  raised.     As  the  law  at 
present  stands,  it  could  only  arise  on  the  trial  of  an  atheist, 
or  of  a  deist,  who  denied  in  toto  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
For  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  Dissenters,  whether  Arians, 
Unitarians,  or  Jews,  ai*e  protected  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
respective  doctrines,  and  may  preach  freely,  without  fear  of 
piosecution.     But  if  a  man,  without  more  profanity  than  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  proposition,  were  seriously  to 
maintain  that  there  was  no  God,  or  that  He  was  not  all- wise 
and  all-good,  then  in  my   opinion  he  is   clearly  as  much 
entitled  to  state  his  views  as  any  Unitarian  or  Jew.     In 
olden  times  it  would  have  been  held,  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  to  deny  the  existence  or  goodness  of  God  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  subvert  all  law  and  all  morality,  to  deprave 
the  public  morals,  and  to  destroy  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society ;  and  the  jury  would  probably  have  been  directed 
that  a  criminal  intent  must  be  presumed,  although  it  was 
dear  that  the  author's  purpose  was  the  bond  fide  dissemina- 
tion of  his  peculiar  views.     But  in  the  present  day  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  would  desire  that  the  fair  and  temperate  expres- 
^on  of  opinions  sincerely  entertained  should  be  construed 
uitoa  crime  merely  in  obedience  to  a  legal  presumption. 
And  I  doubt  whether  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  any 
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doctrines,  however  heretical,  can  in'  any  case  tend  to  subvert 
the  truth.  ^  For,  if  we  be  sure  we  are  in  the  right,'  says 
Milton  in  his  ^  Areopagitica,'  ^  and  do  not  hold  the  truth 
guiltily,  which  becomes  not,  .  .  what  can  be  more  fair  than 
when  a  man  judicious,  learned,  and  of  a  conscience  for  aught 
we  know  as  good  as  theirs  that  taught  us  what  we  know,  shall 
•  .  openly  by  writing  publish  to  ihe  world  what  his  opinion 
is,  what  his  reasons,  and  wherefore  that  which  is  now  taught 
cannot  be  sound  ? '  (*  Areopagitica,'  Arber's  reprinjj,  p.  65.) 
Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebit.  I  have  no  fear  of  tiie  re- 
sults of  the  freest  or  most  advanced  criticism  if  only  it  be 
scholarly  and  reverential.  It  is  to  the  public  interest  that 
heretical  opinions  should  be  freely  advanced,  if  this  be  done 
without  unnecessary  irreverence.  It  will  then  be  for  tiie 
orthodox  to  confute  them  in  fair  argument,  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  stifle  discussion  by  a 
foregone  conclusion  drawn  in  favour  of  the  creeds  of  the 
establishment.  Whenever  it  becomes  right  in  the  interests 
of  society  that  a  man  should  publish  his  opinions  to  the 
world,  and  he  does  so  bond  fide  in  the  honest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  then,  however  mistaken  he  may  be, 
his  publication  is  privileged,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished as  a  libeller  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  court. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  the  recent  address  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  Foote  and  others  is  so  pre-eminently  valuable — an  ad- 
dress distinguished  throughout  for  its  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality, and  which  will  in  future  be  always  referred  to  as  the 
leading  authority  on  the  law  of  blasphemy,  for  it  states  in 
the  most  clear  and  masterly  manner  the  principles  that  are 
truly  to  be  deduced  from  the  early  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  great  value  of  so  liberal  an  exposition  of  a 
somewhat  antiquated  branch  of  our  law  by  one  so  well  quali- 
fied to  interpret  it  correctly,  is  clear  to  every  one  who 
reads  this  summing  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  especially  valu- 
able on  this  very  point  of  Matter  v.  Manner.  K  the  ques- 
tion we  are  discussing  should  ever  be  raised  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  clear  and  convincing  language  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  will  be  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  cause  of  free 
religious  discussion.  ^  If  the  law,  as  I  have  laid  it  down  to 
you,  is  correct — and  I  believe  it  has  always  been  so — ^if  the 
decencies  of  controversy  are  observed,  even  the  fundamentals 
of  religion  may  be  attacked  without  a  person  being  guilty 
of  blasphemous  libel.  There  are  many  great  and  grave 
writers  who  have  attacked  the  foundations  of  Christianiiy. 
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Mr.  Mill  undoubtedly  did  so ;  some  great  writers  now  alive 
liave  done  so  too ;  but  no  one  can  read  their  writings  with- 
out seeing  a  difference  between  them  and  the  incriminated 
publications,  which  I  am  obliged  to  saj  is  a  difference,  not 
of  degree,  but  of  kind.  There  is  a  grave,  an  earnest,  a 
reverent,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  a  religious  tone  in  the 
very  attacks  on  Christianity  itself,  which  shows  that  what  is 
aimed  at  is  not  insult  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
Christians,  but  a  real,  quiet,  honest  pursuit  of  truth.  If 
the  truth  at  which  these  writers  have  arrived  is  not  the 
truth  we  have  been  taught,  and  which,  if  we  had  not  been 
taught  it,  we  might  have  discovered,  yet  because  these  con- 
dusions  differ  from  ours,  they  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  a 
criminal  indictment.  With  regard  to  thqse  persons,  there- 
fore, I  should  say  they  are  within  the  protection  of  the  law, 
as  I  understand  it.' 

But  I  shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  that  Lord  Coleridge's 

view  of  the  law  is  not  universally  accepted.     Of  course,  no 

one  pays  any  heed  to  the  strictures  passed  on  this  summing 

up  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  member  for  Woodstock; 

nor  to  the  audacious  and  utterly  unfounded  calunmy  which 

accompanied  those  strictures.    But  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in 

his  'History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England'   (vol.   ii., 

p.  474),  undoubtedly  inclines  to  the  view  that  ^  the  true  legal 

doctrine  upon  the  subject  is  that  blasphemy  consists  in  the 

character  of  the  matter  published,  and  not  in  the  manner 

in  which  it  is  stated ; '  though  he  admits  that '  there  is  no 

doubt  some  authority  in  favour  of  a  different  view  of  the 

law.'    But  in  a  former  work,  *  The  Digest  of  Criminal  Law ' 

(p.  97),  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  placed  his  present  definition  of 

the  law  and  that  given  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  parallel  columns 

a8  equally  good  law,  adcQng  in  a  note,  *  There  is  authority 

for  each  of  these  views,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  collection  of 

&I1  the  cases  on  the  subject  in  Folkard's  edition  of  '^  Starkie 

wildber'  (pp.  598-608).     Most  of  the  cases  are  old,  and  I 

do  not  think  that,  in  feet,  any  one  has  been  convicted  of 

Uasphemy  in  modem  times  for  a  mere  decent  expression  of 

dialwlief  in  Christianity.' 

There  are  no  doubt  two  decisions  which  are  opposed  to  Lord 
^leridge's  statement  of  the  law.  One  is  a  ci^  case.  Cowan 
^•Maboum,  L.  E.  2  Ex.  230;  86  L.  J.  Ex.  124;  16  W.  E. 
^60  •  16  L.  T.  290,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
^^tly  as  1867 ;  the  other  an  old  criminal  case,  E.  v. 
^^oolston,  Fitzg.  64;  1  Barnard.  162,  266;  2  Strange,  834, 
^cided  in   1723.      These  two  cases,  if  they  stood  alone, 
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would  undoubtedly  be  authority  for  this  proposition,  that 
^  whatever  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Christianity  tends 
manifestly  to  a  dissolution  of  the  civil  government,'  and  is 
therefore  punishable  as  a  crime,  although  the  language  and 
temper  of  the  writer  be  irreproachable.  But  these  two  cases 
are  in  my  opinion  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  authori- 
ties opposed  to  them.  It  is  no  new  law  that  ^e  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  laid  down.  Precisely  the  same  view  was  held  bj  p 
his  father,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  stated  to  the  jury  in 
what  was  till  this  year  the  last  trial  for  blasphemy,  S.  v. 
Pooley,  tried  at  Bodmin  Summer  Assizes  in  1857.  Mr. 
Justice  Erskine,  in  sentencing  Adams  at  Gloucester  in  1842, 
for  selling  No.  25  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  said :  ^  By  the 
law  of  this  country  every  man  has  a  right  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  decent  language.'  And  there  is  a  long  string 
of  decisions  in  Chancery,  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  has  apparently  overlooked.  In  Equiiyno 
trust  will  be  enforced,  no  legacy  will  be  held  valid,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  an  illegal  or  immoral  act 
Hence  if  the  doctrines  advocated  by  a  particular  sect  were 
blasphemous,  a  legacy  or  trust  in  favour  of  that  sect  wonld 
be  set  aside.  It  follows  that  where  we  find  a  legacy  or  tmst 
after  argument  allowed,  the  doctrines  which  the  testator 
desired  to  disseminate  are  not  iUegal  or  immoral,  are  cer- 
tainly not  blasphemous.  It  would  be  absurd  to  contend 
that  one  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  will 
punish  as  a  crime  teaching  which  another  branch  of  the 
same  court  will  encourage  and  enforce.  Or,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Evans's  case  already  cited, 
^  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  law  protects  nothing 
in  that  veiy  respect,  in  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  a  crime.' 

Now,  trusts  and  legacies  to  promote  the  spread  of  the 
Jewish  religion   clearly   '  strike  at  the  very  root  of  Chris- 
tianity ; '  yet  they  are  every  day  permitted  and  enforced  ii^ 
our  law  coui'ts.  Formerly  no  doubt  it  was  diflFerent.  In  1754 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  case  of  Da  Costa  v.  Da  Pas  (Ambler^ 
228 ;  2  Swanston,  487,  n.),  decided  on  the  express  authority 
of  R.    V.  Taylor  and  R.  v,  Woolston,  that  a  bequest  of 
1,200Z.  to  found  a  *  Jesuba  or  assembly  for  reading  the  l*^ 
and  instructing  people  in  our  holy  reUgion,'  was  void,  ^ 
being  *  in  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  ^ 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.'     But  this  is  not  law  now.    35 
the  statute  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  59,  Jews  are  now  placed  on  ^^ 
same  footing  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  all  bequests  ^ 
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promote  the  propagation  of  Judaism   are  now  valid,  and 
^Woolston's  case  is  so  &r  at  all  events  overmled. 

Again,  would  not  Lord  Raymond  have  held  that  to  deny 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  *  to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  Chris- 
tiajiity '  ?   Yet  beqnests  and  trusts  in  favour  of  Unitarianism 
are  always  enforced  in  Chancery.  So  much  of  the  Toleration 
Act    as    excepted    persons    denying  the  Trinity  from  its 
benefits,  and  so  much  of  the  Blasphemy  Act  of  William  III. 
as  related  to  persons  who  *  deny  any  one  of  the  Three  Persons 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,'  were  repealed  in  1813  by  the 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  160.     Even  after  this  statute  Lord  Eldon 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  publication  of  Unitarian 
opinions  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law.     (Atty.-Genl.  v. 
Pearson  (1817),  3  Mer.  387.)     But  this  doubt  has  since  been 
set  at  rest.     In  the  case  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charities  (Shore  v. 
Wilson,  9  Clark  and  Fin.  355)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1842,  tiie  question  was  put  to  the  judges  whether  ministers 
and  preachers  of  Unitarian  belief  and  doctrine  were,  in  the 
then  state  of  the  law,  incapable  of  partaking  of  religious 
charities;   and  they  all   (Mr.   Justice  Maule,  Mr.   Justice 
Erskine,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  Baron 
Gumey,  Baron   Parke,    and    Lord    Chief   Justice  Tindal) 
answered  this  question  in  the  negative.     Mr.  Justice  Maule 
«aid,  *  There  is  no  statute  now  in  force  prohibiting  the  pro- 
fession or  preaching  of  Unitarian  doctrines,  and  I  have  not 
found  any  authority  to  show  that  it  is  prohibited  at  common 
law.*    Mr.  Justice  Erskine  said,  *  Although  the  repeal  by  the 
statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160,  of  the  incapacities  and  penalties 
imposed  by  the  earlier  statutes  has  not  made  any  difference 
as  to  the  truth  or  error  of  their  tenets,  and  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  reflect  back  any  light  upon  Lady  Hewley's  inten- 
tions in  1 704,  it  has  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  could 
We  intercepted  her  bounty  if  they  had  been  originally 
objects  of  it.     It  is  indeed  still  blasphemy,  punishable  at 
common  law,  scofiingly  or  irreverently  to  ridicule  or  impugn 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  no  one  would  be 
allowed  to  give  or  claim  any  pecuniary  encouragement  for 
such  a  purpose ;  yet  any  man  may,  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  any  penal  consequences,  soberly  and  reverently  exa- 
B^e  and  question  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  have 
hcen  assumed  as  essential  to  it.'     Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said 
tiiat  (in  order  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion)  it  was  *not 
Jiecessary  to  break  in  upon  any  of  those  dicta  by  which 
Christianity  has  been  declared  parcel  of  the  common  law, 
^or  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  different  Toleration  Acts 
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beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  their  language.  But  Uni- 
tarians profess  to  be  Christians  as  much,  and  we  doubt  not 
as  sincerely,  as  Trinitarians ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  is 
nothing  unlawful  at  common  law  in  reverently  denying  doc- 
trines parcel  of  Christianity,  however  fundamental.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  in  such  matters  according  to  perfect 
orthodoxy,  or  to  define  how  far  one  might  depart  from  it  in 
believing  or  teaching  without  ofiTending  the  law.  The  only 
safe  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  practical  rule,  is  that  which  I 
have  pointed  at,  and  which  depends  on  the  sobriety  and 
reverence  and  seriousness  with  which  the  teaching  or  beUev- 
ing,  however  erroneous,  are  maintained.'  Baron  Parke 
agreed  '  that  the  preaching  of  doctrines  called  Unitarian  is 
not  on  that  account  illegal  at  common  law,  and  all  the 
statutory  penalties  have  been  repealed.'  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
considered  that  ^  since  the  statute  53  Geo.  m.  c  160,  aU 
distinction  between  Unitarians  and  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters as  to  this  purpose  is  by  law  taken  away.' 

These  opinions  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  have  been  treated  as  settling  the  law  in  all  subsequent 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  cited.  Thus  in  Shrewsbury  t;. 
Hornby  (5  Hare's  Eeports,  406)  in  1846  a  bequest  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Association  to  assist  Unitarian 
congregations  and  maintain  a  Unitarian  missionary  was 
upheld.  In  Be  Bai*nett  (29  L.  J.  Ch.,  871),  a  legacy  to  the 
minister  of  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  to  be  applied 
^towards  the  support  of  the  Unitarians,'  was  also  upheld. 
In  Scotland,  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  an  eloquent  judgment,  gave  a 
similar  decision  (General  Assembly  of  General  Baptist 
Churches  v.  Taylor,  3  Dunlop  &  Bell,  2nd  series.  *  Cases  in 
the  Court  of  Session,'  p.  1030).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
these  judgments  that  it  was  held  about  eleven  years  ago  in 
a  Scoteh  court  that  Mr.  Page  Hopps's  *Life  of  Jesus,'  a 
Unitarian  book,  but  written  in  a  reverent  spirit,  could  not  be 
pirated  with  impunity  by  an  orthodox  missionary,  who 
sought  to  justify  his  piracy  by  the  plea  that  it  was  a  blas- 
phemous publication,  and  therefore  incapable  of  copyright. 
(See  *  Copinger  on  Copyright,'  2nd  edition,  p.  91.)  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  maintained  that  Unitarianism  is,  or  ever  was, 
blasphemous  at  common  law,  and  it  follows  that  the  dicta  in 
Woolston's  case  are  unreliable,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
good  law.* 

'  There  is  only  one  Equity  case  in  which  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
Woolston's  case  has  been  followed,  and  that  is  Briggs  v.  Hartley  (1860),  19  L.  J. 
Ch.  416.  There  a  testator  left  a  legacy  for  the  *  best  essay  on  the  salgect  of  natml 
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Sncli,  then,  is  the  existing  law  as  to  blasphemy.^  It  is 
not^  I  think,  so  harsh  and  illiberal  as  some  have  imagined. 
It  does  not  place  any  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  freest  inquiry, 
or  of  the  largest  intellectual  or  spiritual  progress.  It  per- 
mits the  frankest  avowal  and  the  warmest  advocacy  of  all 
opinions,  however  heretical,  which  the  writer  or  speaker 
sincerely  entertains.  It  only  interferes  where  our  reUgious 
feelings  are  insulted  and  outraged  by  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary profanity. 

With  the  law  as  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  I  for  one  am 
content.  It  is,  however,  for  you  to  say  whether  it  should 
be  amended,  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent. 

Now  the  first  amendment  that  has  been  proposed  is  a 
mild  one ;  it  is  to  limit  the  crime  of  blasphemy  to  written 
words  and  pictures,  and  to  exempt  all  spoken  lectures  and 
addresses,  however  offensive,  from  the  scope  of  the  criminal 
law.     I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  change.    If  my  view 
of  the  law  is  correct,  all  words  used  in  serious  discussion, 
and  intended  to  make  known  and  to  recommend  opinions 
which  the  speaker  conscientiously  entertains,  are  already 
protected.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lecturer  deliberately 
chooses  to  shock  his  audience  by  using  profane  language 
irhen  it  is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  serious  discussion, 
or  for  the  advocacy  of  opinions  which  he  conscientiously 
entertains,  then  I  do  not  see  that  he  deserves  protection. 
However,  the  proposed  alteration  is  but  a  slight  one,  as 
only  three  men,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  ever  been  con- 
victed of  oral  blasphemy — Atwood  in  1618,  Taylor  in  1676, 

theology,  treating  it  as  a  science,  and  demonstrating  the  truth,  harmony,  and 
niCillibility  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  perfect  accordance  of 
>Qeh  eyidenee  with  reason ;  also  demonstrating  the  adequacy  and  sufficiency  of 
oatoral  theology  when  so  treated  and  taught  as  a  science  to  constitute  a  true, 
P^ect,  and  philosophical  system  of  universal  religion  (analogous  to  other 
^Tersal  svBtems  of  science,  such  as  astronomy,  &c.),  founded  on  immutable 
^  and  the  works  of  creation,  and  beautifully  addressed  to  man's  reason  and 
^'^tore,  and  tending,  as  other  sciences  do,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  to  improve  and 
^^te  his  nature,  and  to  render  him  a  wise,  happy,  and  exalted  being/  And 
^  vas  the  judgment  of  Vice-Ghancellor  Shadwell : — '  I  cannot  conceive  that 
^  bequest  in  the  testator's  wiU  is  at  all  consistent  with  Christianity,  and 
.|^i<tefoie  it  muat  fail.'  The  editors  of  *  Jarman  on  Wills,'  4th  edition,  p.  210,  sav, 
"^is  would  probably  not  be  followed,'  no  cases  were  jcited  in  the  argument  at  all. 
J^  decision  stands  alone.  In  Thornton  v.  Howe  (1862^,  31  Beav.  14,  a  trust  for 
'printiDg,  publishing,  and  propagating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  late  Joanna 
°»QthGot6'  was  held  cood  byRomilly,  MJt.,  and  in  Pare  v.  Clegg  (1861),  29  Beav. 
^9>  the  same  learned  judge  held  that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  system  of 
*8Ute  Robert  Owen. 

'  There  are  a  few  statutes  relating  to  blasphemy,  but  they  are  all  entirely 
ofiolete,  and  the  sooner  they  are  rep^ed  the  better ;  there  has  never  been  a 
^e  prosecution  under  the  principal  one,  the  9  Will.  III.  c.  35.  They  do  not 
^^  or  alter  the  common  law,  nor  wiU  their  repeal. 
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and  George  Jacob  Holyoake  in  1842.  If,  then,  you  are  in 
favour  of  this  change,  you  will  (so  far,  at  all  events)  approve 
of  the  141st  section  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  has,  I 
believe,  hitherto  passed  through  Committee  unamended.  It 
is  as  follows : — 

*  Every  one  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and 
shall  be  liable  upon  conviction  thereof  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, who  publishes  any  blasphemous  libel. 

^  It  shall  be  a  question  of  fact  whether  any  particular 
published  matter  is  or  is  not  a  blasphemous  libel :  Provided 
that  no  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  upon  any  indict- 
ment for  a  blasphemous  libel  only  for  expressing  in  good 
£aith  and  in  decent  language,  or  attempting  to  establish  by 
arguments  used  in  good  faith  and  conveyed  in  decent  lan- 
guage, any  opinion  whatever  upon  any  religious  subject.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  framers  of  this  clause  intended 
to  abolish  the  crime  of  oral  blasphemy,  but  the  language 
of. this  section  certainly  bears  that  construction,  as  it  is 
confined  to  published  libels.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
clause  that  it  gives  no  definition  of  a  ^  blasphemous  libel.' 
You  will  observe,  however,  that  an  express  proviso  has  been 
added  to  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  doubt  felt  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen ;  and  I  think  that  this  proviso,  explaining  what  i 
not  blasphemy,  is  to  some  extent  a  definition.  As  to  th^^ 
word  ^ibel,'  it  is  practically  impossible  to  define  it,  and  i 
is  undesirable  therefore  to  make  the  attempt.  A  jury  gene 
rally  has  no  diflSculty  in  deciding  whether  a  given  publicatio 
is  or  is  not  a  libel;  but  the  malice  of  mankind  takes  sue 
various  forms  that  any  definition,  however  carefully  wordecV- 
(unless  it  were  confined  to  vague  but  safe  generalities)-^ 
would  be.  apt  to  exclude  some  cases  which  deserved  punish — 
ment,  while  it  included  others  which  should  have  passed  un — 
condemned. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  further  objection ;  it  is  said  that  th^ 
Criminal  Code  Bill  will  ^  virtually  leave  the  whole  question  tcr::^ 
the  jury.'  This  objection  is  urged  in  an  admirable  articl^ 
on  *  Blasphemy  and  the  Common  Law,'  written  by  my  frienc:::^ 
Mr.  John  Macdonell,  which  appeared  in  the  June  numbe^ — 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  *  For  the  trial  of  such  offences^ 
he  says,  *  a  tribunal  which  will  not  be  swayed  by  prejudioei^s 
and  which  will  be  likely  to  remember  that  minorities  ha 
their  feelings,  is  needed ;  and  a  jury,  instead  of  being  t 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  in  many  ways  the  worst.  . 
Such  outrages  and  insults  to  religious  feelings  as  re; 
merit  punishment  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  dealt 
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STunmarily  by  a  magistrate ;  that  procedure  being  preferable 
to  the  preliminaries  and  prolonged  publicity  of  a  jury  trial, 
which  at  best  serves  to  advertise  rather  than  suppress  what 
is  truly  obnoxious.'  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Article  298,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  Whoever,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  wounding  the 
religious  f  eeh'ngs  of  any  person,  utters  any  word,  or  makes 
any  sound  in  the  hearing  of  that  person,  or  makes  any 
gesture  in  the  sight  of  that  person,  or  places  any  object  in 
the  sight  of  that  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description,  for  a  term  Which  may  extend  to 
one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both/ 

And  Mr.  Macdonell  thinks  that  ^  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  draw  one  or  two  sections  modelled  upon '  this  article, 

*  but  not  so  strict,  which  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.' 

But  things  are  different  in  India.  Can  it  be  said  that  in 
England  or  Lreland  a  bench  of  country  justices  is  a  tribunal 
which  is  never  *  swayed  by  prejudices'?  Has  it  been  the 
experience  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for  instance,  that  county 
and  borough  magistrates  always  ^  remember  that  minorities 
have  their  feelings '?  And  proceedings  before  justices  attain, 
itt  the  present  day,  as  much  publicity  as  trials  by  jury ;  I 
should  be  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise.  Imagine  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
being  tried  for  blasphemy  before  a  bench  of  Northampton- 
shire justices,  with  doors  closed  and  all  reporters  excluded ; 
I  fear  he  would  obtain  scant  justice.  Mr.  Macdonell's 
proposal  is  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  our  law.  It  has 
been  laid  down  over  and  over  again  that  '  libel  or  no  libel  is 
pre-eminently  a  question  for  a  jury.'  Was,  then.  Fox's  Libel 
Act  a  mistake  ?  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  great  con- 
stitutional triumph,  securing  to  us  the  right  of  free  speech. 

*  The  jury,'  says  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord)  Fitzgerald,  in  E.  v. 
Sullivan,  11  Cox,  C.C.  50,  'are  the  trae  guardians  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.'  No  doubt  it  may  sometimes  be  a  work 
of  nicety  to  (ttiw  the  line  between  liberty  and  license,  to 
distinguish  the  honest  advocacy  of  heterodox  opinions  from 
ii^cious  and  wanton  profanity.  But,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  remarks,  the  difference  is  one,  not  of  degree,  but  of 
^nd.  In  eveiy  action  for  defamation  where  *  privilege* 
|8  pleaded,  or  a  question  of  *  bond  fide  comment '  arises,  the 
jury  has  a  precisely  similar  duty  to  perform,  and,  as  a  rule, 
P^orms  that  duty  admirably.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
^^  since  Fox's  Libel  Act  became  law,  our  press  has  been 
^  freest  in  the  world.     On  questions  such  as  these  I  have 
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more  confidence  in  the  sterling  common  sense  of  an  ordinaiy 
British  jury  than  in  the  trained  intellect  of  a  practised 
criminal  lawyer.  Bemember  Hone's  three  trials.  There 
Lord  Ellenborough  came  down  to  the  Old  Bailey  with  the 
express  and  avowed  intention  of  securing  a  conviction ;  his 
addresses  to  the  jury  were  violent  harangues  against  the 
prisoner,  yet  the  jury  thrice  in  succession  brought  in  the 
verdict  *Not  guilty/  In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the 
accused  I  beg  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury. 

But.  there  are  soiiie  who  are  satisfied  neither  with  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  English  Criminal  Code  Bill,  nor 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  They  make  a 
.third  suggestion,  and  that  is  to  abolish  the  law  relating  to 
blasphemy  altogether.  My  friend  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood 
has  advocated  this  view  in  an  able  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Westminster  Review.  He  main- 
tains that  prosecutions  for  blasphemy  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  that  they  create  a  false  sympathy  with  the  offenders, 
and  bidng  Christianity  itself  into  hatred  and  contempt ;  that 
^it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  religious  feelings  of  all 
classes  from  insult  and  outrage  ; '  and  that  the  true  Christian 
would  punish  those  who  thus  offended  with  ^  neglect,  con- 
tempt, scorn,  and  general  indignation,'  but  not  with  im- 
prisonment or  fine.  *  After  all,'  he  adds,  *  nobody  need  look 
at  these  blasphemous  publications  unless  he  chooses.' 

This  sweeping  proposal  has  been  received  with  much 
favour.  But  I  for  one  mistrust  all  propositions  to  abolish 
anything  entirely.  It  is  so  easy.  It  saves  all  the  trouble  of 
sifting  out  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad.  There  is  generally 
something  worth  preserving  in  all  our  English  institutions, 
though  it  may  be  thickly  overlaid  with  an  accumulation  of 
antiquated  abuses.  Is  there  nothing  good,  then,  in  our  law 
as  to  blasphemy  ?  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  thing  that  men 
should  be  restrained  from  exhibiting  in  the  public  streets  and 
in  shop  windows  blasphemous  caricatures  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  must  have  done  harm  to  thousands  of  young  people 
who  gazed  at  them  ?  Why  is  it  more  unchristian  to  prosecute 
those  who  engraved  and  published  these  pictures,  than  to 
prosecute  a  man  for  perjury  or  for  an  assault  ?  Surely  Mr. 
Greenwood's  argument  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  im- 
moral and  obscene  publications.  *  It  is  impossible  to  protect 
the  young  from  all  contamination ;  why  attempt  to  protect 
them  from  any  ?  Let  us  allow  obscene  pictures  to  be  publicly 
exhibited  in  our  streets.  After  all,  nobody  need  look  at  them 
unless  he  chooses.' 
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Bat  surely  our  religious  emotions  demand  from  the  law 
as  mach  protection  as  our  moral  sense.     It  appears  to  me 
that  there  must  and  ought  to  be  some  law  in  force  which 
will  restrain  the  unnecessary  exhibition  of  gross  and  offensive 
caricatures  of  holy  things,  and  will  prohibit  outrages  upon 
our  best  and  highest  feelings.     What  good  can  such  publi- 
cations do?    Do  they  in  any  way  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  9    Is  any  one  the  wiser,  or  the  better,  or  the  happier 
for  having  seen  or  read  them?     I  trust  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  desire  for  the  freest  and  fullest  religious  liberty.    I 
would  abolish  every  obstacle  to  the  honest  search  after  truth. 
Let  light  be  thrown  on  every  question ;  let  all  matters,  how- 
ever sacred,  be   canvassed  in    the    unfettered  freedom  of 
genuine  and  earnest  discussion ;    let  every  man  hold  and 
teach  whatever  religious  opinions  he  may  conscientiously 
adopt.     But  the  amplest  measure  of  reUgious  liberty  is 
wholly  compatible  with,  nay,  it  conduces  to  promote,  a  spirit 
of  profound  reverence  for  sacred  things.     Whatever  tends  to 
weaken   or  diminish  this   spirit  is  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity.    And  I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duiy  of  our 
legislators,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  protect  and   en- 
courage  all  serious  and  reverent  controversy  on  religious 
matters,  yet  on  the  other  hand  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  prevention  of  blasphemous  libels  which  give  wanton 
and  imnecessary  offence  to  the  highest  and  noblest  instincts 
of  our  nature. 


DISCUSSION'. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Levt  (delegate  of  the  Vigilance  Association)  said  that  the 
P&per  waa  a  &ir  statement  of  the  case  from  one  point  of  view.  It  stated 
the  premises  from  which  the  author  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
should  hot  be  altogether  abolished — namely,  that  when  once  we  know 
what  English  law  is  on  any  point,  we  find  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all — and 
^t  he  mistrusted  all  propositions  to  abolish  anything  entirely.  The 
author  is  for  a  medium  course  in  all  things;  and,  if  that  were  accepted, 
it  might  be  allowed  that  the  law  of  blasphemy,  as  at  present  carried 
out,  should  be  retained.  But  he  would  urge  a  few  considerations  why 
^e  law  should  be  abolished ;  and  that  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
We  should  allow  any  sort  of  thing  to  be  exhibited  in  the  public  streets. 
^  the  third  paragraph  of  the  paper  blasphemy  was  described  as  a 
i&isdemeanour  if  done  with  certain  intents,  or  to  prevent,  &c. ;  in  the 
^t  paragraph  the  word  and  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  word  or.  It 
^  eridently  a  matter  of  some  importance  whether  one  or  both  was  to 
he  the  eaaence  of  the  crime.  The  point  was  instructive.  It  was  this  very 
ohscurity  of  Eogliah  law  which  allowed  any  gentleman  connected  with 
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the  law  80  to  read  it  that  he  found  it  exactly  as  he  would  like  it  to  be. 
This  had  enabled  English  judges  virtually   to  repeal  the  law,   and 
substitute  for  it  another  less  in  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Bat 
the  so-called  blasphemy  law,  as  interpreted  by  Lord  Coleridge  and 
upheld  by  Dr.  Odgers,  was  not  a  law  against  blasphemy  at  all.    It  was 
a  1^^  which,  in  a  one-sided  and  unjust  way,  punished  persons  for  not 
sufficiently  respecting  the  religious  feelings  of  others.     The  way  in 
which  this  is  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Daily  News  that  cpntained  particulars  of  the  prosecution  of  Miss 
Booth  was  an  annoimcement  of  the  burlesque  of  the  Salvation  Army 
by  the  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels.     This  appeared  to  be  very  ma<i 
less  defensible  than  the  conduct  of  those  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  the  Freethinker,     He  did  not  defend  the  Freethinker  ;  its  mode  of 
conducting  its  propaganda  was   repugnant  to  gentlemanly   feeling. 
That  feeling  would  be  much  more  efficient  in  putting   dovm   such 
things,  which  really  thrive  on  opposition,  but  for  the  michievous  inter- 
ference of  the  law.     We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
Freethinker  was  not  to  amuse  or  insult  persons,  although  it  may  have 
done  so,  and  done  so  culpably :  but  the  Minstrels*  whole  object  was 
amusement.     This  law  of  protecting  the  feelings  of  others  gave  indul- 
gence to  the  feelings  of  the  majority,  and  allowed  them  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  feelings  of  the  minority.     It  enabled  them  to  carry  out 
against  the  most  helpless  and  least  cultivated  of  their  opponents  the 
spiteful  feelings  of  political  or  theological  prejudice.     He  quite  agreed 
that  nothing  of  an  offensive  character  should  be  permitted  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  streets  and  public  places.     They  were  a  club  in  which  all 
meet ;  and  the  committee  of  that  club  were  morally  bound  to  prohibit 
all  sights  and  sounds  provocative  of  offence.     One  ought  to  be  free  not 
to  see  that  which  one  does  not  wish  to  see.  A  man  might  walk  naked  in 
his  own  house,  because  he  would  thus  obtrude  himself  on  no  one ;  but 
he  could  not  do  so  in  the  streets.     Neither  could  an  improper  picture 
be  exhibited  in  the  streets,  for  then  one  was  not  free  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  it.     For  the  same  reason  nothing  of  the  sort  should  be  exhibited 
in  shop  windows ;  and  it  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law.     But  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  blasphemy  as  it  stood.     It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  heresy.     We  should  be  much  better  served  by  sweeping  away 
the  law  of  blasphemy  altogether,  and  making  such  law  with  regard  to 
the  exhibition  of  things  in  the  public  streets  as  would  secure  our  firee^ 
dom  from  the  obtrusion  of  unwelcome  sights. 

Mr.CommissionerMiLLER,  Q.C.,LL.D.  (London),  said  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  law  as  it  stood,  if  the  writer  had  correctly  interpreted  it.     Bu* 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  fact  altered  the  law,  and  altered  it  for  the 
better,  in  his  enunciation  of  it  at  the  recent  prosecution,  and,  therefore^ 
it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  the  law  as  it  stood  did  not  require  altera- 
tion,  but  he  was  far  from  wishing  it  swept  away.     If  it  were  altered  in 
the  way  proposed  by  the  Criminal  Code  that  would  amply  satisfy  all 
the  desired  conditions,  without  going  further  than  the  peace  of  the 
community  required.     The  foundation  of  a  crime  of  this  sort  was  'ix» 
tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Any  act  of  the  kind  done  in 
a  way  not  to  reasonably  create  a  breach  of  the  peace  ought  not  to  be  < 
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Clime.  As  the  law  stood  a  decent  expression  of  opinion,  not  reasonably 
calculated  to  create  a  breach  of  the  peace,  might  be  decided  to  be  a 
crime.     The  dictmn  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  law  of  England 
has  in  many  cases  had  the  effect  of  putting  a  distinct  and  explicit 
denial  of  Christianity  as  such  on  a  different  footing  from  any  other 
-expression  of  religious  feeling.     This  ought  not  to  be  the  case.    It  was 
decided  that  a  trust  left  for  Jewish  purposes  was  illegal,  and  it 
required  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  place  the  Jews  on  the  same  footing 
-Bs  other  people.    He  was  afraid  that  the  common  law,  if  left  alone, 
might  do  injustice  where  the  gravamen  of  indictment  was  a  denial  of 
Christianity,  and  that  this  would  be  looked  upon  as  different  from  the 
denial  of  any  particular  Christian  doctrine^  however  fundamental.    In 
the  Unitarian  case  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  was  founded  on  this, 
that  IJnitarianism  is  not  a  denial  of  Christianity,  but  a  denial  that  a 
certain  dogma  formed  part  of  Christianity.     It  was  tmjust  that  the  law 
should  be  left  in  this  uncertain  state,  and  it  was  desirable  that  l^isla- 
tive  action  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  view  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  enunciated  in  Foote's  case.     This  would  be  done 
by  the  form  proposed  in  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  with  the  proviso  ot 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  added,  which  would  secure  that  no  man  should 
be  open  to  prosecution  for  the  expression  of  his  religious  feelings — 
using  the  word  religious  in  its  widest  sense — provided  that  he  ex- 
pressed them  with  that  kind  of  .decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  his 
ndghbours  which  we  all  find  it  proper  to  observe  towards  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.     In  cases  of  blasphemy,  as  in  nearly  every 
other  case  which  is  not  political,  a  trained  judge  was  a  better  arbitrator 
than  a  jury.     He  should  be  pleased  to  see  juries  confined  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  anything  political,  and  those  in  which  the  facts  are  so 
complicated  that  the  judge  himself  desires  the  assistance  of  a  jury  to 
decide  on  which  side  the  truth  lies. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell  (London)  suggested,  as  one  view  to  take  of 
the  Christy  Minstrel  performance,  that  it  was  not  an  attack  on  any 
opinions,  but  merely  a  caricature  of  the  manners  of  a  class  who  were 
^dering  themselves  ridiculous.  This  theory  took  the  performance 
out  of  the  law  of  blasphemy  and  made  it  legal.  If,  however,  the  asser- 
tion that  the  law  practically  protects  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and 
(lot  of  the  minority,  were  true,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  fiital 
objection  to  the  present  law.  Human  institutions  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  we  must  make  the  law  do  as  much  as  we  can.  If 
through  their  defective  character  you  cannot  get  men  to  do  justice  to 
the  minority,  it  is  not  a  reason  for  doing  injustice  to  the  majority.  We 
inngttry  to  extend  their  sense  of  justice,  and  so  get  the  law  fairly 
applied  to  all. 

The  Rev.  R.  Shaen  (Royston)  said  people  learned  more  from  the 
blasphemy  prosecutions  than  they  would  if  there  were  no  such  cases. 
^e  best  plan  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  law  of  blasphemy  altogether. 
^be  exposure  of. papers  and  pictures  in  the  streets  ought  to  be  stopped 
^once. 

Ur.  H.  N.  MozLET  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said  that 
^  main  objection  to  the  law  of  blasphemy  was   its  indefiniteness. 
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There  ought  to  be  a  definition  which  shoald  prevent  any  Britiah  jury 
from  bringing  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a  really  conscientious  man.    . 

Mr.  D.  F.  E.  Sykes  (Huddersfield)  said  that  the  present  law,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  unsatisfactory  because  it  was  uncertain.  Law 
ought  to  be  certain,  so  that  all  may  be  able  to  ascertain-  what  duties 
are  imposed  upon  them.  Notwithstanding  the  definition  by  Dr. 
Odgers,  he  questioned  whether  there  was  any  great  amount  of  con- 
fidence in  legal  circles  as  to  what  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was.  The 
law  of  blasphemy  might  be  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  it  was^  but  it 
is  not  the  common  law,  and  would  not  be,  unless  the  great  majority  of 
the  English  judges  agreed  with  it.  There  was  a  statute  which  stigma- 
tised as  a  misdemeanour  the  backsliding  of  any  person  who  hasf  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion.  There  has  not  been  a  prosecu- 
tion imder  it  for  a  long  time.  The  only  thing  that  could  justify  prose- 
cution for  blasphemy  was  that  it  outraged  the  feelings  of  some  persons. 
Persons  need  not  be  outraged  by  the  Freethinker  and  publications  of 
the  kind  unless  they  chose.  If  they  were  exhibited,  there  was  an  out- 
rage of  the  conditions  upon  which  men  could  live  together,  and  one 
from  which  society  required  protection.  It  was  said  that  the  end  of 
punishment  was  to  deter  evildoers.  Would  the  pimishment  of  Foote 
have  the  slightest  effect  in  deterring  him  from  committing  a  similar 
ofience  ?  On  the  other  hand,  increased  bitterness  would  impel  him  to 
repetition.  Would  these  prosecutions  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  out- 
siders ?  The  circulation  of  the  Freethinker  increased  fivefold  on  the 
punishment  of  its  editor  and  publisher.  Tlie  effect  of  such  prosecu- 
tions was  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  among  the  ignorant; 
the  prohibited  article  was  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  law  was  defeated.  For  those  reasons  the  best  and  only 
punishment  for  blasphemy  should  bs  silent  contempt. 

Dr.  Odgers,  in  reply,  said  there  had  been  almost  too  much  unani- 
mity in  the  discussion.  Substantially  there  had  been  a  practical 
acquiescence  in  the  proposition  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  law 
to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  blasphemous  caricatures.  The  ChrisU  Min- 
strels' performance  was  no  more  a  blasphemous  slander  than  Charles 
Dickens*  making  fun  of  Mr.  Chadband  was  a  blasphemous  libel.  The 
former  only  take  off  the  peculiarities  of  certain  people,  and  ^e 
manner  in  which  they  advocate  their  views.  No  doubt  by  prosecuting 
such  papers  you  advertise  them,  and  it  might  be  a  reason  for  not 
prosecuting  in  some  less  flagrant  cases,  but  it  was  no  reason  for  not 
prosecuting  at  all.  Harm  was  done  by  publishing  the  details  of 
certain  cases  in  the  divorce  courts  and  elsewhere,  but  that  was  not  a 
good  reason  for  stopping  such  proceedings  altogether.  Every  action 
brought  against  a  newspaper  for  libel  served  to  some  extent  to  adver- 
tise it.  None  of  the  papers  which  published  the  Foote  trial  gave 
details  of  the  caricatures.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  it 
required  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  the  trust  good  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,"  but  the  decision  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Da  Costa  r.  Da  Paz  wa» 
before  that  in  the  Unitarian  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  dicta  in 
the  latter  case  were  stronger  than  Mr.  Commissioner  Miller  supposed. 
Erskine  clearly  expressed  the  opinion  that  any  man  might  attack  tb« 
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doctrines  of  Gfaristianity  without  being  gnilly  of  blaaphemy.     Justice 
Goleridge  mud  there  was  nothizig  unlawfbi  at  common  law  in  reverentlj 
denying  doctrines  of  CSuisdanilTy  however  fundamental.     So  that  at 
all  events  the  Lord  Chief  Justice\9  recent  enunciation  of  the  law  was 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  dicta  of  the  judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Lady  Hewley's  case.     Lord  Coleridge's  exposition  of  the  law 
somewhat  surprised  him.     He  did  not  think  that  the  law  was  so 
Hberal  as  it  appeared  to  be.     It  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  in  the  law,  but  that  was  no  xeaaon  for  abolishing  it 
entirely.    It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  right. 
There  were  seveml  cases  on  .one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  and  the 
several  overruled  the  two.     That  could  not  be  called  innovati<m.    It 
must  be  made  perfectly  clear  what  the  law  was — that  frank  discussion 
is  tolerated  on  all  rel^ous  matters ;  and  this  would  undoubtedly  be 
made  quite  clear  when  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  became  law.     There 
was  a  distinct  difference  between  advocating  in  good  faith  opinions  you 
oonscientioiisly  hold,  and  going  out  of  your  way  deliberately  to  niake 
fun  of  the  opinions  of ^  other  people.     The  law  at  present  permitted  the 
free,  earnest,  reverent  discussion  of  any  religious  views,   however 
heretical,  provided  they  were  sincerely  entertained,  but  it  did  not 
allow  scoffing  at  what  other  people  held  in  reverence.     One  speaker 
said  this  was  only  another  law  against  heresy.     If  there  were  a  rag  of 
heresy  about  it,  abolish  it.     But  the  speaker  wanted  a  law  to  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  such  caricatures  in  the  streets.     This  law  was  thd 
<mly  one  that  did  so.    Foote,  Ramsey,  and  Kemp  were  charged  with 
publishing  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  i£  ever  there  was  such  a  ^ing  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Freethinker  was  one.    They  were  convicted 
under  ^e  only  law  under  which  they  could  at  present  be  punished. 
The  law  was  not  against  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  but  against  die  crime 
of  blasphemous  publication.     It  was  a  branch  of  the  law  of  libel. 
Ifr.  Shaen  and  Mr.  Levy  wanted  a  law  introduced  to  restrain  the  exhi- 
bition of  such  pictures ;  but  that  was  wbat  the  existing  law  did,  and 
therefr>re  they  were  of  opinion  that  some  part  of  the  present  law 
against  blasphemy  should  be  retained.     So  they  were  much  more 
unanimous  ^an  might  be  thought     It  was  clear  that  the  law  would 
punish  the  publication  of  such  things  as  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Freethinker.    As  a  common-law  man  he  considered  that  the  question 
of  libel  or  no  libel  was  one  for  a  jury.     Mr.  Commissioner  Miller 
admitted  that  a  charge  of  seditious  libel  should  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
But  what  was  the  difference  between  a  seditious    and  a  blasphe- 
OKms  libel  in  this  respect  ?     In  the  latter  case  the  question  was.  Did 
^  defendant  honestly  mean  what  he  said  ?  Was  his  object  to  make 
^Qown  views  he  conscientiously  held  ?  or  was  it  to  scoff  at  things 
irhich  were  held  holy  by  others  ?     We  wanted  to  ascertain  the  way  in 
wbich  the  matter  struck  average  Englishmen  rather  than  the  way  it 
^Nck  a  trained  lawyer.     Looking  at  Hone's  three  trials,  he  thought 
^  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  better  maintained  by  leaving  the 
-^'1    ^Qtttion  to  a  jury. 

-*^|    .    The  Pbesidemt  of  the  Department  (Mr.  William  Barber,  Q.C.), 
'-J    ^  Bamming  up,  said :— InsteiEid  of  a  long  and  animated  debate  we 
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have  had  a  singularly  temperate  discussion  on  a  temperate  and  able 
paper,  and  there  is  nothing  to  sum  up.     I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
desire  that  there  should  be  the  most  ample  and  free  discuaaion  of  all 
subjects,  political  or  theological,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the 
long  run  truth  honestly  maintained  never  suffers.     I  do  not  desire 
that  there  should  be  the  slightest  hindrance  to  any  man  who  honestly 
holds  opinions,  though  opposed  to  my  own,  giving  full  and  free  ex- 
pression to  them.    That  is  allowed  by  the  law  as  it  stands.     If  he  does 
it  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  wantonly  insult  the  feelings  of  others,  he 
has  an  opportunity  under  the  present  law  of  advocating  and  maintain- 
ing  his  opinions.    What  the  law  of  blasphemy  is  directed  against  is 
the  expression  of  beliefs  opposed  to  ours  in  such  a  way  aa  to  bring 
that  which  we  consider  sacred  into  ridicule.     Having  read  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice's  summing  up  in  the  Foote  case,  and  carefully  conaidefed 
the  cases  previously  decided,  I  think  he  carried  the  law  a  step  further. 
There  was  enough  in  the  dicta  of  the  judges  in  the  former  cases  to 
justify  his  interpretation  of  the  law  of  blasphemy.     But,  if  he  had  not 
been  dealing  with  a  law  on  a  vague  subject,  he  would  not  have  inter- 
preted it  on  the  footing  he  did.     This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many 
of  our  judges  interpreting  a  law  which  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  and 
giving  it  a  turn  and  colour  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the 
times  which  would  not  otherwise  have  characterised  it.     It  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  community  when  the- Lord  Chief  Justice^s  interpre- 
tation is  made  law  in  the  Criminal  Code, '  that  everyone  is  guilty  of  an 
indictable  offence  and  liable  to  conviction  who  publishes  a  blasphemous 
libel,*  and  that  should  always  be  a  question  of  fact.     It  is  better  that 
we  ^ould  not  hark  back  to  the  law  before  we  had  Fox's  Act^  and 
that  a  libel,  of  whatever  form,  should  be  one  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  a  jury.     It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  no  one  shall  be 
liable  to  be  convicted  upon  any  indictment  for  a  blasphemous  libel  for 
only  expressing  in  good  faith  and  in  decent  language,  or  attempting 
to  establish  by  arguments  used  in  good  faith  and  conveyed  in  decent 
language,  any  opinion  whatever  upon  any  religious  subject.     Under 
such  law  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  prosecution  for  blasphemy  to  take 
place  unless  real  harm  is  being  done.     I  know  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  defining  what  a  blasphemous  libel  is,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  clear  when  this  clause  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  comes  into  opera- 
tion that  no  man  will  be  liable  for  prosecution  for  blasphemous  libel 
if  he  simply  expresses  his  honest  opinions.    A  blasphemous  libel  will 
be  something  which  is  written,  and  we  shall  have  good  security  that 
our  shop  windows  will  be  free  from  those  offensive  placards  which  we  • 
see  now.     We  all  agree  that  there  should  be  some  law  in  force  agaiiut 
the  exhibition  of  offensive  placards  in  our  streets,  and  that,  in  mj 
opinion,  will  be  the  main  good  of  retaining  the  blasphemy  law  in 
some  form.    Perhaps  the  word  '  blasphemy  '  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood.    It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  heresy.     But  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  anybody  would  now  dream  of  enforcing  a  proMcntion 
for  heresy  under  the  blasphemy  law,  and  if  they  did  it  would  most 
signally  fail.     We  want  the  honest  opinions  of  men  to  be  protected 
and  not  suppressed.    It  is  for  society  to  see  that  these  expressions  of 
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honest  opinions  are  not  carried  beyond  their  proper  bounds,  and  are 
free  from  scurrility  and  flagrant  abuse,  which  are  calculated  to  do 
barm  to  society  at  laige.  What  we  want  is  what  the  Criminal  Code  Bill 
will  give  us.  We,  a?  a  society,  need  take  no  action  in  the  matter,  as  the 
matter  will  do  all  we  require,  and  that  will  be  law  before  we  meet  again. 


PUBLIC    PE08ECUTI0NS. 

Should  the  Powers  of  the  Statute  under  which  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  is  appointed  he  enlarged^  andy  if  so,  in 
whai  Manner  ?  By  John  Hall,  Prosecuting  Solicitor  for 
the  Borough  of  Bolton. 

THOUGH  the  question  is  put  as  one,  yet  in  its  wording  it 
is  really  two,  notwithstanding' that  the  first  portion  of 
the  question  necessarily  involves  the  other.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  from  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  question 
that  the  scope  of  enquiry  raised  by  it  is  not  how  far  that 
recent  piece  of  legislation  has  answered  the  object  of  its  pro- 
moters, or  whether  its  operation  should  be  curtailed,  but  the 
principle  and  lines  of  operation  of  the  Act  are  taken  for 
granted,  and  enquiry  is  merely  sought  and  limited  as  to 
whether  *  the  powers  of  the  statute  should  be  enlarged  and, 
if  so,  in  what  manner  ?  ' 

But  before  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  subject  raised  by 
the  question,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  powers  already  conferred  by  the  Act 
referred  to.     I  therefore  purpose  at  once  to  give  you  a  very 
short  summary  of  its  provisions.    The  Act,  though  passed  in 
the  year  1879,  did  not  come  into  operation  until  January  1, 
1880,  and  is  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  more  efficiently  pro- 
viding for  the  Prosecution  of  Ofifences  in  England,  and  for 
other  Purposes,'  and  is  known  in  the  legal  world  as  the  42  & 
43  Vict.  c.  22.     Under  it  a  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint 
an  officer  to  be  called  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions, 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  and  carry  on 
*8ucb  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such  advice  and 
ftssistance  to  chief  officers  of  police,  clerks  to  justices,  and 
other  persons,  whether  officers  or  not,   concerned   in  any 
^riminal  proceeding  respecting  the  conduct  of  that  proceed- 
uig  as  may  be  for  the  time  being  prescribed  by  regulations 
*^  this  Act ; '  and  it  directs  that  the  regulations  *  shall 
provide  for  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  taking  action 
*o  cases  which  appear  to  be  of  importance  or  difficulty,  or  in 
^Hch  special  circumstances,  or  the  refusal  or  failure  of  a 
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person  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution,  appear  to  render  the 
action  of  such  director  necessary  to  procure  the  due  proseeu* 
tion  of  an  offender,  and  shall  also  fix  the  areas  or  disPrieU  fcjfi 
which  the  assistants  of  such  director  shall  respeddvely  be 
appointed  and  act.' 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  such  assistants,  not 
exceeding  six,  and  may  assign  them  their  duties,  and  '  no 
assistant  director  of  public  prosecutions  shall  be  appointed 
for  any  longer  term  than  seven  years,'  though  such  assistant 
may  be  reappointed.  That  the  director  and  assistants  Aall 
be  barristers  or  solicitors ;  and  then  comes  an  important  pro- 
vision, which  I  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to,  as  it  will 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  one  part  of  the  subject 
which  I  intend  to  deal  with  in  this  Paper.  The  provision  I 
refer  to  is  as  follows : — *  Neither  the  director  of  public  pro- 
secutions nor  any  assistant  of  such  director  shall  dd/rectly  cr 
indirectly  practise  in  their  profession^  except  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  under  this  Act.'  There  is  also  the  important 
provision  that  nothing  in  the  Act  ^  shall  interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  person  to  institute,  undertake,  or  cany  on  any 
criminal  proceeding.'  The  Attorney-General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  for  carrying  the 
Act  into  effect,  the  draft  of  such  regulations  having,  before 
final  approval,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  not  less  than  forty  days.  It  is  now  important  to  observe 
that  the  whole  operation  and  carrying  out  of  the  Act  is 
subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
Act  states  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  to  insti- 
tute proceedings,  &c.,  and  to  give  advice  to  police  oflScers, 
and  others,  *  as  may  he  for  the  time  being  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions' !  The  meaning,  however,  I  take  to  be  that  the  duty  of 
the  director  with  respect  to  instituting  proceedings,  &c.,  and 
giving  advice,  &c.,  is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  for 
the  time  being  be  prescribed.  The  regulations  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  in  conformity  to  the  Act,  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  see  what  they  are. 

They  are  declared  to  apply  only  to  two  classes  of  cases, 
not  by  the  term  *  cases  '  meaning  offences,  but  to  such  cla8& 
of  cases  as  have  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  solicitor  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  cases  for  the  proper  conducting  of  which  in  bis 
opinion  the  ordinary  mode  of  prosecution  is  insufficient ;  and 
the  rules  declare  in  clear  language  that  they  are  to  be 
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applied  (mly  to  such  cases,  and  then  state  that  ^  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  director  of  pnblic  prosecutions  to  give 
advice  in  cases  of  importance  and  difficulty '  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  tod  others,  and  that  he  may  assist  the  prosecu- 
tors by  authorising  them  to  incur  special  costs  in  getting  up 
evidence,  &c.,  and  in  cases  in  which  any  delay  in  proceeding 
with  a  prosecution,  or  any  refusal  or  failure  to  proceed,  and 
which  appear  to  such  director  to  be  of  importance  or  diffi- 
cnlty,  he  shall  take  action  therein.  The  rules  also  direct  that 
the  assistant  to  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  shall  act 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  prosecution — this,  of  course,  mean  ing  any  prose- 
cution which  he  has  initiated  or  taken  charge  of — the 
director  of  public  prosecutions,  and  his  assistant,  shall 
employ  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  cases  out  of 
London,  usually  employ  solicitors  on  the  spot,  to  act  as 
agents  for  him  in  getting  up  evidence,  instructing  counsel, 
and  attending  to  the  case  up  to  and  at  the  trial.  The  rules  also 
make  provisions  as  to  the  payment  of  costs,  which  I  need 
not  further  refer  to,  as  they  do  not  at  all  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  the  meeting,  nor,  in  fact,  have  they  any  public 
interest,  as  the  Treasury  already  pay,  out  of  money  voted  by 
Parliament,  the  expenses  of  all  criminal  prosecutions,  with 
one  or  two  special  exceptions. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  statute  gives  power  to  appoint 
a  director,  together  with  assistants  not  exceeding  six,  and  to 
define  (by  rules  to  be  made)  the  area  of  their  duties  or  juris- 
diction, and  the  area  of  their  operations  has  been  fixed  by 
such  rules  to  be  England  and  Wales ;  but,  as  we  have  also 
seen,  the  director  has  little  or  no  original  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  ofiences,  his  functions  or  aid 
being  called  into  existence  only,  as  it  were,  to  supplement 
the  present  mode  of  prosecuting  criminal  offenders,  in  cases 
where  the  old  system  has  broken  down,  or  presents  diffi- 
culties which  can  better  be  dealt  with  through  the  medium 
of  such  a  public  officer,  and  therefore  practically  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  is  left  in   the  hands   of  magistrates, 
magistrates'  clerks,  and  police  officers,  who,  if  they  require 
^▼ice  and  assistance,  can  obtain  it  on  application  to  the 
director  of  public  prosecutions ;  and  it  really  would  be  a  very 
piteresting  fact  to  know  how  often  during  the  last  two  years 
^  had  occurred  to  these  functionaries  of  the  criminal  law 
^t  they  required  advice  and  assistance,  as  I  take  leave  to 
*y— without  offence,  I  hope — not  quite  as  often  as  it  has 
*^  needed.    As  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  knowledge  of 
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their  own  want  of  knowledge  comes  rather  late,  and  as  to 
wanting  advice,  whoever  wants  that  ?  experience  telling  us 
that  it  is  a  something  to  be  given,  not  taken !  Well,  now  for 
the  question  before  the  meeting — should  the  powers  of  the 
statute  be  enlarged  ?  and  for  myself  I  will  answer  it  affir- 
matively.    I  think  they  should,  and  very  much  too.    I  think 
that  the  prosecution  of  criminals  all  over  the  country  should 
be  upon  one  uniform  system,  and  in  the  hands  of  salaried 
public  officials,  in  a  somewhat  like  manner  as  the  police  of 
the  county,  who,  in  a  sense,  are  public  prosecutors   in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and,  unlike  many  other 
proposed  changes,  which  are  theoretically  correct  and  may 
be  desirable,  yet  from  various  causes  present  difficulties 
which  prevent  their  being  carried  out,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
that  great  stumbling  block  which  we  so  frequently  find 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  our  pet  schemes 
and  hopes — that  is,  expense — is  not  here  to  terrify  us,  and 
that  such  public  prosecutors  should  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
secution of  all  criminals  after  they  have  been  committed  for 
trial  by  the  justices,  or,  if  need  be,  should  institute  criminal 
proceedings,  and  conduct  them,  when  necessary,  in  their 
initial  stages  before  the  justices.     This  of  course,  as  can 
readily  be  seen,  would  necessitate  the  appointment  of  a  vast 
number  of  salaried  officers,  called  assistant  public  prosecu- 
tors, of  the  number  of  whom  I  cannot,  without  going  very 
much  in  detail  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Paper,  form  any 
opinion,  but,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  it  would  do 
away  with  a  still  larger  number  of  persons  who  are  now 
paid  as  solicitors  for  doing  such  work;  and  I  may  here  take 
leave  to   mention  that,  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
Paper,  I  leave  out  London  altogether,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  operation  of  the 
statute  in  London,  or  of  flie  mode  of  conducting  criminal 
proceedings  there.     The  mode  of  procedure  which  I  venture 
to  say  almost  universally  prevails  in  the  country  at  large^ 
excepting  for  a  moment  the  municipal  boroughs,  which  I  will 
refer  to  presently,  is  that  the  clerk  to  the  justices  conducts- 
such  prosecutions  and  receives  payment  for  his  services  as- 
prosecuting  solicitor,  by  a  sum  to  be  allowed  on  taxation  hy 
the  taxing  officer  of  the  court,  either  at  quarter  sessions  ov 
assizes,  as  the  case  may  be.     Now  in  a  prosecution  thua 
carried  on,  the  clerk  to  the  justices  advises  as  to  the  nature^ 
of  the  charge  to  be  made   or  the  course  to  be   adopted  ^ 
and  to   some  extent  acts  as  the  adviser  to  the  police  io 
the  getting  up  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  theik 
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conducts  the  case  before,  the  justices,  and  then — what  do 
you  thmk  9 — he  advises  the  justices  as  to  whether  the  prisoner 
should  be  committed  for  trial ! — when  at  the  same  time  he 
has  a  direct  money  interest  in  that  course  being  adopted. 

Now,  without  casting  any  imputations  upon  him  even  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  he  might  in  some  doubtful  cases  be 
influenced  by  the  gains  which  a  prosecution  would  bring  to 
him,  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  result,  whether  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  or  not,  there  the  fact  is,  prominent  enough, 
that  he  is  interested  in  a  particular  course  being  adopted,  and 
that  too  as  against  the  person  charged ;  this  really  is  so  bad 
that  it  admits  of  no  argument,  and  makes  one  rebel  against 
the  existence  of  a  system  which  is  so  un-English  and  so 
much  at  variance  with  our  national  boast  of  justice  !     Such 
a  course  of  procedure  could  only  be  defended  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  Now  does  such  necessity  exist  ?  then  if  it  does,  it 
only  g^s  to  show  that  the  appointment  of  district  public 
prosecutors  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  rid  ourselves 
of  such  a  blot  and  scandal  upon  the  administration  of  our 
criminal  justice.     The  necessity  for  the  practice  in  numerous 
country  districts  arises,  it  is  said,  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  only  one  solicitor  in  the  district,  and  to  enable  that 
one  to  live  all  the  legal  public  functions  have  to  be  centred 
in  him  !     Well,  if  this  be  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  then  the  sooner  it  is  altered  the  better,  as  that  officer 
of  justice  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  eke  out  his  living  from 
the  greater  the  number  of  prosecutions  committed  to  his 
charge,  but  with  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  he 
would  very  properly  be  relieved  from  his  somewhat  equivocal 
&nd  embarrassing  position.     But  this  system,  so  full  of  ob- 
jections as  it  is,  does  not  prevail  in  what  is  called  country 
or  rural  districts  alone,  but  in  populous  districts  on  the  very 
verge  of  large  municipal  boroughs,  where  all  the  people  and 
^eir  habits  and  interests  are  of  the  very  same  character  as 
those  within  the  municipal  limits,  and  whose  courts  of  justice,, 
that  is,  petty  sessional  courts,  are  held  within  such  borough  ^ 
J^d  yet  how  different  is  the  system  of  prosecution  procedure, 
"<^th  in  law  and  in  fact,  in  relation  to  the  two  jurisdictions, 
*ndin  the  public  prints  of  the  district  it  may  be  seen  duly 
^hponicled  that '  Mr.  So-and-so  the  Magistrate's  clerk  con^ 
dncted  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Police ; '  and  this  practice  is 
P^nnitted  to  exist  too  in  a  community  where  solicitors  are 
'^^merous,  merely  because  it  does  exist,  and  not  even  because 
the  clerk  happens  to  be  a  man  of  undoubted  honour  and 
^tegrity.    And  now  as  to  the   criminal  procedure  within 
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municipal  boroughs.  The  law  here  condemns  and  visits 
with  severe  pains  and  penalties  the  practices  which  it  permits 
to  exist  in  what  is  called  the  ^  coxmty '  as  distinguished  from 
the  borough,  and  it  does  it  by  a  statute  called  the  5  &  6 
William  IV.  c.  76,  which  is  well  known  as  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  Now  one  of  its  sections,  namelj,  the 
102nd,  is  in  these  words : — 

*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  clerk  to  the  justices  by 
himself  or  his  partner  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
or  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  any  offender  committed 
for  trial  by  the  justices  at  any  court  of  gaol  delivery  or 
general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  any  person  who  shall  offend 
in  the  premises  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.' 

Consequently  in  a  few  of  the  larger  boroughs,  solicitors 
are  appointed  who  .conduct  the  whole  of  the  criminal 
business  at  a  certain  fixed  salary,  whilst  in  the  great 
majority  of  boroughs  the  criminal  prosecutions  are  con- 
ducted by  various  solicitors  who  are  instructed  either  by  the 
police  or  by  the  actual  prosecutor  in  the  case. 

Now,  I  think,  that  after  having  heard  that  prohibitory 
section  with  respect  to  the  conducting  of  prosecutions  by  the 
clerks   to  the  justices  in  boroughs,   everybody  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  present  practice  of  criminal  procedure  in  th^ 
counties  stands  condemned  before  the  law,  and  in  my  owr^ 
opinion  the  needful  alterations  in  the  present  practice  coul 
be  best  afforded  by  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  th 
powers  conferred  by  the  statute,  the  subject  of  this  Papeir's 
and  the  consequent  appointment  of   assistant   public   yto  — 
secutors  over  defined  areas  or  districts ;  but  whether  the  dis  - 
tricts  to  be  assigned    to   the  assistant  public   prosecutor:^^ 
should   exclude    or    include    municipal  boroughs,   with  c^t" 
without  a  larger  area  of  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  ttp-  ^ 
Act,  I  refrain  from  entering  upon,  *a.s  I  consider  that  pa^c"t 
of  the  subject  more  a  matter  of  detail,  and  not  within  ttm-© 
scope  of  the  Paper.     I  must  now  bring  these  remarks  to      ^ 
close,  and  in  doing  so  I  may  observe  that  the  suggest^^^ 
amendments  of  the  law  indicated  in  this  Paper  are  ma^^^ 
by  one  who  has  had  a  very  large  experience  in  the  adminL 
tration  of  criminal  law  gained  in  the  manufacturing  distric? 
of  Lancashire,  and  who  has  himself  had  the  charge  of  co 
ducting  prosecutions  for  almost  every  offence  known  to  tX^^ 
law,  except  that  of  Piracy ! 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am    ^^ 
deeply  sensible  as  any  of  my  hearers  can  be,  that  this  Pap^^ 
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is  somewhat  cmde  and  nnsatisfactorj,  and  does  not  reason 
ont  to  their  logical  conclusions  many  of  the  statements 
made ;  and  these  shortcomings  I  may  fairly  plead  may  arise 
fix>m  the  time  allowed  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  being 
limited  by  the  inexorable  law  of  the  congress  committee ;  and 
another  reason  may  be  urged,  that  as  the  special  question 
submitted  has  reference  only  to  a  branch  of  a  larger  ques- 
tion, it  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  fuller 
or  more  exhaustive  manner ;  and  another  reason,  stronger 
than  all,  arises  from  a  dreadful  fear  I  have  had  of  over- 
taxing your  patience  and  endurance,  notwithstanding  that 
I  feel  that  the  subject  is  one  deserving  of  your  serious 
consideration,  and  one  to  which  I  venture  to  say  public 
sentiment  and  public  justice  alike  demand  the  earliest 
attention  of  the  legislature. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  s&id  he  had  been  connected  for  so  many  years 

with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  in  the  capacity  of  chairman 

of  the  Worcestershire  Quarter  Sessions,  that  he  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 

tanity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  so  important  a  subject.     It  was  no 

new    one    to  tJhe   association,   for  it  had  been  brought    before  them 

again  and  again  by  men  of  great  knowledge  and  ability.     They  had 

also  had  the  advantage  in  their  Scotch  and  Irish  meetings  of  learning 

faow  the  system  of  criminal  prosecutions  was  conducted  in  those  two 

parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  say  much, 

chiefly  because  he  knew  very  little  with  regard  to  the  office  of  the 

I^nblic  Prosecutor.  He  hoped  it  would  be  clearly  imderstood,  that  in  any 

reference  he  might  have  to  make  to  that  part  of  the  question,  he  had  no 

intention  and  no  reason  to  attack,  or.  even  to  criticise,  anybody.  Still,  with 

x-egard  to  the  office  of  Public  Prosecutor,  he  was  bound  to  say  this,  that  it 

^was  within  the  knowledge  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 

tJbai  that  office  was  held  in  no  high  repute  in  the  House.     On  every 

occasion  when  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  were  moved  there  was  a 

decided  manifestation  of  opinion  that  the  money  applied  to  that  office 

'VW9&  to  a  considerable  extent  thrown  away.     He  fully  believed,  from 

1;lie  scanty  information  which  had  leaked  out  in  the  House  of  Commons 

SUB  to  what  was  done  in  that  office,  that  if  the  principle  of  payment  by 

i^QBolta  were  to  be  adopted  there,  the  salaries  of  the  officials  would  be 

ooiwiderably  diminished.     Kightly  or  wrongly  there  was  a  prevalent 

^cHng  in  the  House  that  very  little  was  done  in  that  office,  and,  with 

^e  exception  of  one  or  two  prominent  cases  which  it  had  taken  up, 

•^d  which  the  Solicitors  to  the  Treasury  would  have  done  just  as  well, 

^ere  had  really  been  no  gain  to  the  public  from  the  institution  of  a 

*^lic  Prosecutor.     However,  he  hoped  it  would  be  distinctly  under- 

^^'^  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
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cutions  should  be  aboliMhed.     What  ought  to  be  done  was  very  greatly 
to  extend  the  nature  and  functions  of  that  office.     Instead  of  haying 
a  very  small  system  of  public  prosecutions,  we  ought  to  have  a  great 
system.     At  present,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
system  was  very  much  circumscribed  in  its  operations.    When  in  1869 
he  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  office  which  Mr.  Barber  now  held,  he 
took  the  opportunity  in  his  address  of  giving  some  account  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  was  able  to  show  that  there  was  room  for  considerable 
improvement.    Amongst  other  facts  he  adduced  was  an  instance  of  a 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  well-known  Member  of  Parliament,  who  was 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  servants  for  robbing  him,  and  he  read  to  the 
meeting  an  account,  from  the  gentleman's  own  handwriting,  of  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected.     He  (Mr.  Hastings)  had  reason 
to  believe,  from  inquiries  he  then  made,  that  the  hustling,  the  bribing 
of  witnesses,  the  insults  to  the  prosecutor,  the  attempted  corruption  of 
the  police,  the  attempts  by  confederates  to  upset  the  prosecution,  which 
went  on  day  by  day  within  the  purlieus  of  the  Central  Criminal  Courts 
so  far  from  being  anything  peculiar,  was  really  only  what  the  police 
expected  would  go  on,  and  what  they  represented  did  go  on  unchecked 
in  one  of  the  most  important  criminal  courts  of  the  kingdom.     At  that 
time  he  pointed  out  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  that  state  ^of 
things  would  be  for  all  the  prosecutions  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  public  prosecutor,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
see  that  they  were  conducted  properly,  and  that  the  witnesses  and  pro- 
secutors should  be  adequately  protected  by  his  authority  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  interference.     He  could  quite  understand  that  it  woidd  seem 
strange  to  some  people  that  such  things  could  be  possible  in  a  great 
city  like  London.     They  were  not  only  possible,  but  they  were  almost 
certain.     The  great  criminal  class  had  its  headquarters  in  London,  it 
was  interested   in  the  maintenance   of  its  profession,  and  perfectly 
capable  of  keeping  up  an  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  enable  any  of  its  membei*8  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  to  de- 
feat the  ends  of  justice.     Within  the  last  few  months,  in  his  own 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  means  for 
protecting  witnesses  from  interference,  insolence,  or  corruption.  Amongst 
other  precautions,  he  had  adopted  that  of  having  a  portion  of  the  large 
hall  in  front  of  the  Court  rented  off  for  the  acconmiodation  of  wit- 
nesses, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  police  constable*  who  took 
care  that  none  but  witnesses  entered  that  portion  of  the  hall.     If  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  do  that  in  a  city  like  Worcester,  it  would  be 
easily  imagined  how  much  greater  the  necessity  must  be  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.     He  was  as  convinced  now  as  he  had  been  years  ago 
that  the  only  means  for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  criniinal  courts  wad 
a  proper  system  of  criminal  prosecution.     It  was  more  necessary  in. 
London  than  in  the  country,  because  in  the  coimtry  the  prosecutions 
were  to  a  large  extent  conducted  by  clerks  to  the  magistrates,  men  to 
a  great  extent  independent  and  responsible.     But  in  London,  unless  the 
Public  Prosecutor  or  the   Solicitor  to  the   Treasury  moved,  every 
criminal  prosecution  was  in  the  chance  hands  of  any  solicitor  who 
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migbt  take  up  the  case.     Therefore  every  criminal  case  which  occurred 
in  the  vast  area  embraced  bj  the  Central  Criminal  Court  ought,  with 
Teiy  rare  exceptions,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Public  Prosecutor.     Not 
Beceasarily  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Public  Prosecutor,  who  might 
possibly    find    it  too  much    to  do,    but  certainly  in    the  hands  of 
qualified  assistants,  who  would  instruct  proper  counsel  to  conduct  each 
case.     The  latter  was  an  important  point,  for  it  was  as  necessary  in 
criminal  as  in  civil  cases  that  the  counsel  should  be  properly  qualified 
for  his  work,  and  answerable  to  the  public  for  the  success  of  the  prose- 
cution.    With  regard  to  the  country,  of  which  he  could  speak  with 
more  confidence,  having  been  so  much  engaged  in  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion there,  although  the  need  was  not  so  pressing,  still  there  was  great 
need  for  a  system  of  public  prosecutions.    As  a  rule  magistrates'  clerks 
in  the  country  were  gentlemen,  almost  without  exception,  not  only 
of   high  respectability,  but,  generally  speaking,   very  well  qualified 
for  the  duties  they  were  called  upon  to  discharge.     But  there  were 
exceptions — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  kind  of 
guarantee  that  a  magistrate's  clerk  should  be  in  any  way  qualified  for 
that  particular  branch  of  his  duties  which  related  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions.    He  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  prosecutions.     That  was  a  mere  incident  of  his  position. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  bench  to  advise  and  help  them  in  the  insue 
and  in  the  hearing  of  warrants  and  summonses,  to  assist  them  in  their 
licensing  duties,  and  in  all  the  multifarious  duties  which  magistrates  in 
the  country  were  called  upon  to  perform.     He  might  or  might  not  be 
properly  qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  criminal  prosecutor ; 
nevertheless,  he  generally  did  perform  those  duties  in  addition  to  his 
other  avocations.     The  consequence  was  that  in  some  cases  criminal 
prosecutions  were  not  conducted  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the 
liands  of  men  who  thoroughly  understood  the  working  of  the  criminal 
law  and  procedure,  and  who  would  be  set  apart  for  those  functions  in 
Ihe  same  way  as  the  Procurators  Fiscal  of  Scotland  and  the  Crown 
Solicitors  of  Ireland.     Functions  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
preading  in  a  criminal  court  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  save 
thoae  who  were  properly  qualified  to  undertake  them.    For  that  reason 
public  prosecutions  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  London  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  what  they  were  about,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  criminal  law  and  procedure,  and  who  would 
^  able  themselves  to  get  up  the  case  and  properly  instruct  counsel  how 
to  obtain  a  conviction.     He  tharefore  agreed  with  Mr.  Hall  that  the 
^thmg  to  be  done,  though,  until  public  opinion  was  better  instructed 
in  the  matter,  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  done,  was  for  the  Director 
^^  Public  Prosecutions  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  prosecutions  in 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  his  hands,  and  that,  moreover,  through 
^laried  assistants  all  over  the  country  he  should  have  the  control  of 
^^  criminal  prosecutions  in  his  hands.     He  (Mr.  Hastings)  had  more 
^  once  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  some  little  personal  acquaint- 
^ce  with  the  way  in  which  criminal  prosecutions  were  conducted  in 
^*^ud.    Although  he  did  not  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  procedure 
"^ijideed,  he  thought  it  was  occasionally  open  to  grave  abuse — ^yet  he 
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believed  that  at  the  present  moment  if  a  crime  was  committed  in 
Scotland  there  would  be  a  much  greater  certainty  of  the  offender  being 
brought  to  justice  and  adequately  punished  than  if  the  crime  had  been 
conunitted  across  the  border.  That  was  simply  oMring  to  the  &ct  that 
in  Scotland  there  was  a  system  of  public  prosecutions,  while  in  England 
there  was  not.  Mr.  Hall's  paper  was  one  more  help  to¥rards  a  aolotion 
of  that  question  which  the  Asisociation  had  had  before  it  again  and 
again,  and  upon  which  it  had  never  hesitated  to  express  its  opinion. 
One  thing  was  clear,  namely,  that  without  an  adequate  system  of 
public  prosecutions  the  criminal  law  of  the  country  could  not  be 
imiformly  enforced. 

Mr.  David  Ross,  Q.C.  (Dublin),  said  that  the  system  existing  in 
Ireland  worked  well.  The  experience  of  those  acquainted  with  it  was 
in  &vour  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Hall — namely,  that  some  per- 
son outside  the  private  prosecutor -should  have  the  control  and  direction 
of  criminal  prosecution&  In  Ireland  after  the  informations  had  been 
taken  against  any  accused  person  who  had  been  returned  for  trial  they 
were  lodged  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  became  public  property.  In  im« 
portant  cases  which  were  sent  to  the  assizes,  and  he  believed  also  in 
those  sent  to  the  sessions  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sessional 
Crown  solicitor,  any  difficulty  existed,  these  informations  came  before 
the  Attorney-General  himself.  He  personally  read  over  the  informa- 
tions and  directed  whether  the  prosecution  was  to  be  proceeded  with  or 
not.  This  constituted  a  guarantee  to  the  person  charged  that  he 
should  not  be  brought  to  trial  unless  therevraasLprimdfacie  case,  good 
in  law,  against  him.  The  Attorney-General  could  be  held  responsible 
in  Parliament  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  public  prosecutor  in  England.  With  a  similar  system  in 
England  the  public  prosecutor  would  have  to  be  a  subordinate  to  the 
Attorney-General.  It  was  important  that  the  person  who  controlled  all 
the  prosecutions  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  In  Ireland  cases  which  went  before  quarter  sessions 
were  prosecuted  as  a  rule  by  an  officer  called  the  sessional  Crown 
solicitor,  one  being  appointed  for  each  county.  He  got  up  the  case ; 
he  collected  and  got  up  evidence ;  he  prosecuted  in  court :  in  short,  he 
was  solicitor  and  counsel  both  in  one.  Most  important  cases  went  to 
quarter  sessions.  They  had  jurisdiction  to  try  everything  except 
murder  and  fraud.  The  criminal  work  of  the  sessions  courts  was  in- 
creasing in  importance  every  day,  and  yet  the  whole  work  was  con- 
ducted by  the  sessional  Crown  solicitors  at  salaries  ranging  from  200/. 
to  250/.  a  year.  The  Crown  solicitors  who  undertook  somewhat 
similar  duties  for  the  assize  courts,  who  had  far  less  work  to  do,  and 
were  always  as^sted  by  one  or  more  counsel,  received  salaries  ranging 
from  500/.  to  900/.  a  year.  What  he  would  suggest  for  introduction 
into  England,  and  as  an  improvement  in  the  Irish  system,  was  that  in 
all  prosecutions  the  work  of  solicitor  and  counsel  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct. A  poor  man,  when  charged  with  only  a  small  offence  or  with 
a  graver  offence,  ought  to  have  the  protection  of  an  intermediary,  some 
one  distinct  from  the  solicitor  who  had  got  up  the  details  of  the 
evidence  and  from  the  prosecuting  counsel.     In  the  interests  of  the 
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aesBional  Crown  solicitors  themselves  the  latter  oiight  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  whose  business  it  was  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  After  the  solicitor  had  got  up  the  case 
for  sesaons  or  assizes  and  instructed  counsel,  the  case  diould  pass 
the  Attorney-General  or  persons  responsible  to  him.  It  was  very 
unwise  to  expect  a  magistrate's  clerk  to  be  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  criminal  law.  If  such  a  ^stem  as  he  had  sketched  were  intro- 
duced into  England  in  a  complete  form  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Blake  Odgers,  LL.D.  (London),  said    they  were  asked 
whether  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  extended,  and  if  so 
in  what  direction.     That  Act  was  an  entire  mistake  and  ought  to  be 
repealed.     Yet  he  agreed  with  nearly  every  argument  of  Mr.  Hall,  and 
with  much  that  fell  from  Mr.  Hastings.     The  great  evil  of  the  Act  was 
that  it  centralised  everything  in  one  office  in  London,  whereas  the 
right  course  would  surely  be  to  have  a  legal  prosecutor  in  every  petty 
sessional  division.  Such  prosecutor  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  great 
official  in  London,  but  answerable  to  the  bench  of  magistrates  of  each 
petty  sessional  division  or  borough,  or  be  in  some  other  way  under 
local  control.     In  boroughs  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  common 
to  appoint  a  general  prosecuting  solicitor,  and  the  system  was  found  to 
work  admirably.     In  the  counties  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  and 
it  had  become    the  rule  for  clerks  to  the  magistrates  to  prosecute 
prisoners  whom  they  had  assisted  in  committing  for  trial.     This  cer- 
tainly was  a  bad  plan.     To  be  sure  a  magistrate's  clerk  would  not  be 
actuated  by  the  small  gain  from  committing  a  prisoner  to  the  assizes, 
&nd  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  attending  the  assizes  was  poorly 
compensated  by  the  amount  of  costs.     The  system  worked  well  in  that 
respect.     Tet  it  was  not  right  that  a  clerk  should  act  as  a  prosecutor. 
His  duty  was  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  to  take  the  depositions,  and  to 
assist  the  bench,  but  certainly  not  to  prosecute.   Every  bench  ought  to 
be  empowered  to  appoint  some  one  to  prosecute  on  its  behalf.     The 
&Qlt  of  the  Act  was  that  it  created  an  office  in  London  and  gave  to 
that  office  work  which  could  only  be  adequately  done  by  local  people. 
It  was  only  the  people  on  the  spot  who  could  keep  a  proper  check  on 
the  conduct  of  a  prisoner  and  his  friends,  and  protect  witnesses  from 
undue  interference.     In  the  case  mentioned  of  the  clerk  refusing  to 
admit  certain  evidence,  with  all  deference  he  should  say  that  the  clerk 
was  right.    When  a  man  was  being  tried  for  a  particular  £ilse  pretence 
evidence  of  a  totally  distinct  false  pretence  was  inadnussible.     The 
i^es  of  evidence  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  were  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  felony.     If  a  prosecuting  solicitor  had  tendered  that  evidence  the 
clerk  would  still  have  refused  it,  so  that  Mr.  Hastings's  remarks  applied 
to  ^m  in  his  capacity  of  clerk  and  not  of  prosecutor.     The  way  in 
which  the  Act  worked  was  this :    When  a  case  was  first  started  there 
vas  generally  some  solicitor  connected  with  it  before  it  came  under 
^«  notice  of  the  public  prosecutor,  either  the  prosecuting  solicitor  of 
we  borough  or  the    private  solicitor  of  the   individual  prosecutor. 
^CQ  the  latter  heard  of  the  case,  if  it  was  near  London  he  sent  some 
one  down  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  this  person  took  it  out  of  the 
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Bands  of  the  solicitor  wbo  hmd  got  it  op,  mod  then  at  once  applied 
ibr  a  remand  nntil  he  had  had  time  to  master  the  details.     But  what 
more  generall j  happened  was  this :  The  Pablic  Proeecntor,  after  he 
had  reaid  orer  the  depositions  in  the  case — if  he  did  read  diem  over 
— appointed  the  gentleman  who  had  alreadj  got  sdsin  of  the  case  to 
act  as  his  deputy.     Thus  the  gentleman  who  had  first  been  retained 
in  the  case  d^d  jnist  the  same  work  as  he  ordinarily  would  have  done  if 
the  Pablic  Proaecntor  had  not  intenrened,  bat  he  only  received  half 
the  remoneration.    At  first  solicitors  stronglj  objected  to  these  terms, 
bat  after  a  while  thej  foand  that  they  were  not  sach  bad  terms  after 
all.     Though  they  only  got  half  fees,  that  half  had  a  tendency  to  swell 
oat  until  it  became  as  large  as  the  whole  used  to  be.     The  only 
tangible  result  of  the  interrention  of  the  public  prosecutor  was  very 
materially  to  increase  the  expenses.     When  once  the  delicate  matter 
of    agency  fees  was  settled,  the  public  prosecutor  never  interfered 
ftirther  in  the  case  except  to  nominate  the  counsel  who  were  to  hold 
the  briefe.   He  did  nothing  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  nothiog 
in  the  way  of  unravelling  its  tangled  meshes  of  evidence,  nor  of  de- 
tecting the  guilty  party.     The  whole  case  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  first  had  seisin  of  it,  and  he  did  precisely  what  he 
would  have  done  if  the  Public  Prosecutor  had  not  intervened  at  all. 
All  that  the  present  Act  had  done  was  simply  to  create  an  excrescence 
upon  the  old  system,  which  remained  in  full  force  still.     The  better 
plan  would  be  to  have  in  every  petty  sessional  division  a  district 
public  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D.  (London^  said  that  but 
for  one  difliculty  he  should  prefer  the  Irish  system,  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  personally  looked  after  all 
prosecutions.  There  were  Attomey-Greneral's  *  devils,'  who  must  read 
a  great  many  of  his  briefis  for  him.  [Mr.  Ross  said  that  he  had  acted 
as '  devil '  to  an  Attorney-General,  who  invariably  read  through  all 
the  cases  for  prosecution  himself.]  Mr.  Miller  said  that  he  must 
have  been  '  a  wonder.'  The  chief  objection  to  the  Irish  system  was 
that  the  person  who  had  supreme  control  over  prosecutions  was  essen- 
tially a  party  oflicer.  The  head  of  the  system  of  public  prosecutions 
ought  to  be  appointed  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  as 
independent  of  the  Government  as  were  the  judges.  In  Ireland  fire- 
quently  prosecutions  were  abandoned  because  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
convenient  to  the  Government  of  the  day  to  obtain  a  conviction. 
The  Six-Mile  Bridge  affair  occurred  in  1852.  During  an  election  a 
collision  took  place  between  the  military  and  the  people,  and  three 
men  were  killed.  The  officer  who  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  was 
indicted  for  murder.  The  result  of  the  general  election  was  un- 
&vourable  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  almost  the  last  ofllcial 
act  of  the  Attorney- General  was  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  against  that 
officer.  A  short  time  afterwards  another  riot  took  place  in  a  different 
pai:t  of  the  coimtry,  which  was  also  attended  with  loss  of  life.  Two 
men  were  committed  for  manslaughter,  but  the  Attorney- General  of 
that  time  directed  the  prosecution  against  them  to  be  abandoned, 
alleging  as  his  justification  for  doing  so  the  nolle  prosequi  which  had 
been  entered  the  year   before   by  his  predecessor.     Very  possibly 
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both  Attornejs-Greneral  were  right,  but  that  did  not  alter  the  ob- 
jection. A  course  was  taken  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  Kent  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  which  illustrated  another  difficulty  attaching  to 
the  official,  or  Irish,  system.  There  was  'great  complaint  that  cases 
which  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  were  allowed  to  escape  because 
the  magistrates  had  a  habit  of  refusing  to  allow  costs  where  the  cases 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  employment  of  counsel. 
The  solicitors  declined  to  imdertake  the  cases.  The  magistrates  then 
appointed  a  gentleman  to  prosecute  for  them,  and  agreed  to  allow  the 
costfl.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  more  important  cases  were 
conducted  better  than  before,  an  amoimt  of  jobbery  took  place  over  the 
smaller  ones  which  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  the  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  two  years.  Unless  means  could  be  found  to  avoid  the 
jobbery  which  would  result  from  small  prosecution  appointments  being 
scattered  broadcast,  a  greater  evil  would  be  created  than  the  one  which 
it  was  proposed  to  remedy.  The  present  system  in  England  had  done 
no  good  to  any  one  except  Sir  John  Maule.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
a  system  analogous  to  that  of  sessional  Crown  solicitors  in  Ireland,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  solicitors  should  have  poV^er  to  instruct  counsel 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
counsel  should  rest  with  them.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  system  of 
giving  the  briefs  in  cases  of  prosecution  to  counsel  on  the  circuit  in 
rotation,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  the  best  qualified  out  of  the 
whole  bar  to  conduct  a  particular  case,  still  less  of  allowing  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  day  to  nominate  the  counsel  who  were  to  be 
employed. 

Mr.  Ross  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  Attorney- 
General  having  entered  his  nolle  prosequi  in  the  two  cases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Miller,  it  was  quite  competent  for  any  other  person  to  proceed 
with  the  indictments. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levy  (London)  said  that  to  leave  the  defence  of  the 
citizens  to  the-  citizens  themselves  was  far  better  than  trusting  to  a 
central  official  or  a  number  of  small  local  officials. 

Mr.  D.  F.  E.  Sykes  (Huddersfield)  protested  against  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Levy.  He  sympathised  with  the  general  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  public  prosecutor.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  office  existed  to 
provide  a  good  salary  for  one  gentleman.  Once  he  applied  for 
advice  to  the  public  prosecutor,  and  that  gentleman's  reply  was  tanta- 
moTint  to  telling  him  to  take  advice.  He  could  not  agree  that  every 
<^^  which  came  before  the  magistrates  should  be  conducted  by  a 
public  prosecutor;  that  would  be  a  burden  too  great  for  any  man. 
v^D  a  case  was  sent  to  the  sessions  or  assizes  the  person  aggrieved 
■^ould  be  relieved  of  all  further  trouble  and  expense;  the  whole 
r«?sponjability  should  be  undertaken  by  the  public  prosecutor.  The 
^^pcnse  of  what  was  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ought  not 
^0  be  borne  by  an  individual.  A  system  of  public  prosecutions  might 
'^re  a  head,  though  of  the  present  head  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  central  office  in  London,  but 
*here  ought  to  be  a  network  of  public  prosecutors  spread  all  over  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  said  that  all  the  speakers  were  unanimous  in 
approving  the  main  purpose  of  his  paper  except  Mr.  Levy,  who 
appeared  to  treat  the  matter  with  '  levity.'  Dr.  Odgers  objected  to  a 
central  office  in  London,  but  Governmental  control  and  supervisioii, 
commonly  called  centralisation,  had  been  going  on  in  every  department 
of  public  life  in  all  matters  relating  to  local  government.  Whether 
there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor  in  every  petty  sessional  division, 
and  most  of  the  other  points  raised,  were  mere  matters  of  detail. 

In  reply  to  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  he  should  *  offer  some 
remarks,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  said  that  he  had  originally  intended 
to  say  something  on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  that  as  an  official 
brought  into  d^y  contact  with  the  director  of  public  prosecutions  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  that  he  should  remain  silent.  Neverthe- 
less he  might  say  that  he  could  not  quite  endorse  all  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  that  office. 


employees'  liability. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  Employers^  Liability  Acty  1880,  should 
be  amended  and  extended  with  a  view  of  secwring  and  simpli- 
fying the  remedy  of  the  serva^ty  and  preventing  the  serva»i 
from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act^  and  the  maskr 
from  insuring  himself  from  liability  under  the  Act  ?    By 
Geoboe  Paul  Magdonell,  M.A. 

THE  special  question  submitted  to  this  section  witb  refer- 
ence to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  embraces 
so  many  difficult  points,  that  I  must  not  waste  your  tim© 
with  any  preliminary  words.    We  are  invited  to  examine  tb^ 
Act  on  three  sides :  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  the  remedy 
which  it  gives  to  the  servant  can  be  made  more  secure  ot 
more  simple;  secondly,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  tl^-^ 
servant  from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act ;  and  lastly* 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  master  from  insurix^^ 
himself  against  his  liability.     On  the  one  side  we  have 
deal  mainly  with  matters  of  detail  and  procedure;  on 
other  two  sides,  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Act. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  how  far  the  Act  can  be  said  to _ 

out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed.     We  are  all  agre^^ 
that  laws  should  be,  though  we  know  that  they  never  aS^^ 
expressed  in  as  clear  and  simple  language  as  their  snbj^^^ 
peimits ;  and  the  need  of  this  is  nowhere  more  evident  tb^^ 
in  legislation  between  employers  and  their  workmen.     Tt»^ 
workman  must  be  made  to  understand  what  are  the  righ*^ 
conferred    upon   him,    so    that  he    may    neither   throng'^ 
ignorance  let  the  opportunity  for  enforcing  his  rights  go  by^ 
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nor  wildly  press  his  employer  with  claims  which  the  law 
will  not  recognise.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that, 
from  one  caiise  or  another,  employers  and  workmen  have 
ranged  themselves  in  hostile  camps,  and  that  to  add  to 
the  many  difficulties  of  the  situation  an  inducement  to  specu- 
lative litigation  would  be  only  deplorable.  The  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  in  securing  compensation  to  injured  workmen, 
should  be  a  message  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and  not  a 
fresh  excuse  for  war. 

One  difficulty  in  the  framing  of  such  an  Act  is  probably 
insuperable.     A  workman  knows  well  the  nature  of  his  own 
trade ;  he  can  tell  you  exactly  what  are  his  own  duties,  what 
instruments  and  materials  he  works  with,  who  gives  him 
orders,  who  pays  him,  what  are  the  customs  of  his  trade, 
and  so  on ;  but  of  other  trades  and  their  nature  we  must 
assume  him  to  be  ignorant.    And  even  if  he  were   not 
ignorant,  he  is  as  litUe  able  as  the  rest  of  the  world  accu- 
rately to  express  his  knowledge  in  general  terms  or  accurately 
to  appreciate  the  general  statements  of  others.     He  will 
understand  a  Builders'  Liability  Act  or  a  Railway  Company's 
Liability  Act  better  than  an  Employers'.  Liability  Act.     But 
in  face  of  the  endless  complication  of  modem  industry,  of 
the  number  of  different  trades,  of  the  gradations  by  which 
one  passes  into  another,  of  the  different  classes  of  workmen, 
^hose  mere  enumeration  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
anaking  up  the  census  returns,  such  particular  legislation  is 
:%ot  to  be  dreamt  of.     It  would  be  impossible  even  to  carry 
^ut  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  of  drawing  out  for 
-Afferent  trades  a  list  of  persons  in  a  position  of  superin- 
^tiendence.     To  say  nothing  of  the  mere  bulk  of  the  schedule 
"%7hich  would  be  necessary,  there  is  this  fatal  objection,  that 
^Che  description  of  a  superintendent's  duties  which  would  be 
^jorrect  for  one  district  or  in  small  works  might  be  wide  of 
'Wie  mark  if  applied  to  another  district  or  to  larger  works. 
^3To  law  could  gather  together  the  many  and  shifting  customs 
•^md  habits  of  our  trade.     Legislation,  then,  must  be  general, 
-^^nd  so  far,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
^he  way  of  an  easy  Act.     All  we  can  do  is  to  frume  it  so 
"tihat  it  may  raise  as  few  doubtful  points  as  possible  for  judi- 
cial interpretation. 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
falls  short  of  what  such  a  law  should  be.     The  first  section 
--which  declares  the  workman's  new  rights — contains  re- 
markable examples  of  that  vagueness  and  ambiguity  which 
iiivite  litigation.     Without  dwelling  upon  them,  I  shall  call 
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your  attention  to  some  of  these.  Compensation,  for  instance, 
is  awarded  to  a  workman  who  is  injured  by  reason  of  any 
defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  employer.  But  it  has  been  decided  that  this  does 
not  meet  the  case  of  a  workman  whose  injury  is  caused  by 
any  material  being  left  negligently  projecting  over  the  way. 

*  Defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways '  has  been  interpreted, 
no  doubt  rightly,  in  the  most  literal  manner.  But  it  cannot 
have  been  intended  that  an  employer  should  escape  liability 
in  such  a  case,  while  he  is  held  responsible  for  pitfaUs  or  for 
leaving  a  rail  loose.  Turn  to  the  next  sub-section,  which 
deals  with  the  case  where  the  workman  is  injured  *  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
ployer who  has  any  superintendence  entrusted  to  him  whilst 
in  the  exercise  of  that  superintendence.'  It  has  been  asked 
whether  this  last  phrase  means  that  the  accident  must  have 
happened  during  the  time  that  he  is  superintending,  or  that 
the  negligence  must  be  negligence  in  superintending.  I 
believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed,  though  I  do  not  know  of 
any  actual  decision,  that  the  latter  is  the  true  construction ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  we  cannot  avoid  the  application  which  is 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Eraser's  *  Master 
and  Servant.'     ^The   superintendent,'  says   Mr.  Campbell, 

*  must  have  acted  not  merely  as  a  negligent  servant,  but  as 
a  negligent  superintendent.  Accordingly,  the  employer  will 
be  liable  if  a  siiperintendent  in  a  mine  negligently  allows 
the  miners  to  smoke,  and  an  explosion  ensues,  but  not  if  the 
superintendent  himself  is  guilty  of  the  oflFence.'  It  was 
never  intended,  I  am  sure,  that  such  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn.      Sub-section  3  lands  us   in   similar   difficulties: 

*  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the 
vice  of  the  employer,  to  whose  orders  or  dii^ections  the  wo 
man  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,'  ^^^' 
Now,  it  will  often  happen  that  an  accident  due  to  the  car^ry* 
ing  out  of  orders  and  directions — whether  an  explosioim  ^   ^ 
collision^  or  Whatever  it  may  be — will  result  in  injury  ^:^^* 
only  to  the  workman  who  was  bound  to  obey,  but  to  oth  ^'^ 
working  near  him,  who  had  no  part  in  the  act  or  omissi^^ 
which  was  the  immediate  cause.     The  employer's  posibi^ 
with  reference  to  the  accident  is  the  same  for  all  the  injur^^' 
and  it  is  a  curious  legal  result  which  gives  a  right  of  acti^^ 
only  to  one  of  them.     The  fact  that  a  workman  has   ^'^^' 
wittingly  caused   the  accident   cannot   give   him   a  hig"^^^ 
claim  than  the  others      I   need   not  proceed  further  v^iy^ 
verbal  criticism,  though  nearly  every  section  is  open  to  ^^* 
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The  Act  is,  perhaps,  not  more  loosely  drafted  than  most 
other  Acts.     Its  faults  probably  spring  from  two  sources : 
partly  from  the  difficulty  and  complication  of  the  subject, 
whose  apparent  simplicity  is  seen,  on  examination,  to  be 
delusive ;  and  partly  from  the  principle,  not  indeed  consis- 
tently adhered  to,  on  which  it  bases  the  employers'  liability. 
To  begin  by  laying  down  that  liability  shall  ^  not  extend 
beyond  the  lowest  point  of  superintendence,  is  to  increase  ten- 
fold the  natural  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  probably 
beyond  human  ingenuity  to  ftume  upon  that  principle  an 
enactment  which  shall  be  at  once  simple  and  short,  and  at 
the  same  time  applicable  to  the  maze  of  our  growing  indus-: 
tries.     We  may  amend  its  provisions  here  and  there,  patch 
up  a  few  of  the  holes  I  have  pointed  out,  but  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  an  Act  which  will  make  the  servant's  remedy  either 
secure  or  simple.     As  I  have  said,  the  Act  is  not  consistent 
throughout.     A  clause  was  introduced  into  it  which,  in  the 
case  of  railways,  carries  the  liability  much  further.     Section 
1,  sub-section  5,   gives  compensation  where   the   injury  is 
caused  *  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any 
signal,  points,  or  locomotive  engine,  or  train,  upon  a  rail- 
way.'   It  will  be  noticed  that  only  a  limited  number  of  cases 
are  provided  for;    and,   in  fact,  a  case  has   already  been 
decided  where  the  facts  were  these :  a  workman,  whose  duty 
i"t  was  to  oil  and  clean  the  points,  negligently  left  the  wooden 
oover  of  the  locking  apparatus  projecting   over  the  rail, 
clausing   an  engine    to  leave  the   metals   and  killing  the 
gine-driver;   and  it  was  held  that  the  railway  company 
as  not  liable,  for  the  injury  was  not  caused  by  a  person 
ho  had  the  charge  or  control  of  the  points.     Upon  the 
ords  of  the  Act  the  decision  seems  unassailable.     Without 
varying  to  see  a  distinction  between  such  an  accident  and  one 
'^^^^us^  by  negligence  of  the  pointsman  himself,  let  us  note 
"^Jie  effect  of  the  clause  taken  as  a  whole.     The  word^rail- 
^^vay,'  it  has  been  held,  cannot  be  applied  merely  to  a  rail- 
"^'^ay  in  the  narrow  sense;   Hrain'  does  not  even  imply  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  consequently  must  apply  to  a  line  of 
"^^gons  pulled  by  horses  alongside  a  ship,  to  coal-waggons 
^t  a  pit  mouth,  and  probably  to  tramway  cars  if  two  of 
^liem  were  run  together.     The  effect  of  this  is  curious.     If 
^  workman  is  injured  through  the  negligence  of  the  person 
ill  charge  of  the  waggons  as  they  are  pulled  to  the  ship's 
\      ^ide,  he  may  claim  compensation ;    but  if  he   is   injured 
I     through  the  negligence  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  crane 
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which  swings  off  the  sacks  of  com  from  these  waggons,  he 
has  no  remedy.  On  this  last  case  we  have  again  an  actual 
decision.  Now  I  do  not  believe  much  in  pedantic  attempts 
to  make  onr  Acts  of  Parliament  logically  square,  but  such 
inconsistency  as  we  have  here  is  purely  mischievous.  The 
sub-section  which  I  have  read  differs  in  principle  fix)m  the 
rest  of  the  Act.  Under  it  the  employer  is  liable  not  merely 
for  the  acts  of  persons  who  have  superintendence  entrusted 
to  them,  but  also  for  the  acts  of  persons  who  have  the 
charge  or  control  of  something  whose  improper  manage- 
ment would  be  likely  or  certain  to  lead  to  an  accident. 
Extend  this  to  all  dangerous  things  in  all  trades,  instead  of 
selecting  in  an  arbitrary  manner  some- dangerous  things  in 
one  trade,  and  we  should  have  a  principle  more  satisfactory 
and  easier  to  apply  than  that  of  superintendence.  The 
remedy  of  the  servant  would  become  simpler  still  if  we 
could  apply  in  his  favour  the  rules  which  we  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  stranger.  I  shall  avoid  some  repetition  if  I  defer 
for  a  little  the  consideration  whether  such  an  extension  of 
liability  would  be  just. 

Before  passing  to  these  general  matters,  I  have  to  notice 
one  or  two  provisions  which  the  principle  of  superintendence 
does  not  affect. 

The  limit  of  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  third  section  in 
this  manner :  it  ^  shall  not  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  injury  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade, 
employed  during  three  years  in  the  like  employment,  and  in 
the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  injury.'  The  fact  that  a  limit  is  fixed  at  all  is 
another  instance  of  what  workmen  have  already  had  good 
reason  to  complain  of,  special  legislation.  Here,  however,  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  little 
more  than  formal,  inasmuch  as  the  period  of  three  years 
was  selected  by  the  Government  as  being  that  which  as  a 
rule  juries  agree  upon  in  awarding  damages  to  the  public. 
The  proposal  made  by  the  employers  was  to  have  a  money 
limit— lOOi.,  150i.,  or  200Z.  This  Mr.  Broadhurst  naturally 
resisted,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  fix  the 
same  rigid  limit  for  the  workman  who  earns  21.  a  week  as 
for  him  who  earns  15«,  Granted,  however,  that  the  earnings 
of  so  many  years  form  the  best  guide,  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  estimating  them  which  the  Act  does  not 
overcome.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  apply  satisfactorily  to 
children  in  their  first  year  of  employment ;  though,  perhaps,, 
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a  little  straining  of  the  langoage  would  bring  them  within  it. 
Again,  how  shall  we  apply  the  test  to  workmen  who  are 
locnstomed  to  be  engaged  in  different  occapations  daring  the 
jear?  Lastly,  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  case,  bj  no  means 
uncommon,  of  an  industry  springing  up  in  a  new  district? 
These  matters  jou  will  not  consider  trivial  if  you  agree  with 
I  me  that  the  Act  will  best  accomplish  its  purpose,  not  if  it 
f  becomes  merely  a  weapon  of  offence  in  the  workman's  hands, 
bat  if  it  is  accepted  by  him  and  his  employer  as  a  document 
setting  forth  the  least  favourable  terms  which  the  latter 
should  offer  or  the  former  accept — the  minimum  of  duties 
and  rights.  In  this  light  it* is  essential  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  should  be  determined  by  a  rule  which  can  be 
^pUed  with  certainty  and  ease.  If  it  be  found  impossible 
to  express  such  a  rule  in  general  terms,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  any  exceptional  cases. 

The  complaint  of  special  legislation  can  be  made  more 
justly  with  reference  to  section  4,  which  requires  the  work- 
man to  give  notice  of  injury  within  six  weeks ;  in  the  case 
of  death  the  judge  may  oveslook  the  want  of  notice,  if  there 
be  reasonable  excuse.  Here  we  have  another  rough  and 
ready  distinction.  To  lay  down,  as  it  is  plainly  laid  down 
by  implication,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
not  giving  notice  if  the  injured  person  is  not  killed,  is 
obviously  absurd,  the  result  of  a  rude  and  needless  compro- 
nuse.  The  expediency  of  calling  for  such  a  notice  at  ail  is 
Tery  questionable.  Chi  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  employer  to  know  quickly  of  claims  which  are  likely  to 
be  made  upon  him ;  partly  because  he  is  thus  freed  from 
the  apprehension  of  unexpected  actions,  partly  because  he  is 
enabled  readily  to  collect  the  evidence  necessary  for  his 
defence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  grave  objections  to  the 
notice.  First,  it  is  not  a  form  required  from  any  one  save  a 
servant.  Secondly,  simple  as  the  particulars  may  seem 
which  the  Act  requires,,  there  have  already  been  many 
instances  where  mistakes  have  been  made  and  the  workman 
has  lost  his  remedy.  Thirdly,  it  is  an  invitation  to  fraud  on 
the  part  of  unscrupulous  employers.  You  have  heard  of  the 
cases  (and  I  may  say  they  are  neither  fictitious  nor  exag* 
gerated)  where  the  employer  has  maintained  the  injured 
man  and  his  &mily  till  the  six  weeks  have  passed,  keeping 
np  the  delusion  that  he  meant  to  give  compensation,  and 
then  has  stopped  his  contributions  when  the  time  for  notice 
has  elapsed.  Lastly,  the  notice  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
possible    compromise.    The  clause,  indeed,  is  not  so  mis- 
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chievous  as  in  its  original  form,  where  the  notice  required 
was  a  notice  of  action,  and  not  merely  a  notice  of  injury ; 
but  it  still  has  the  character  of  an  aggressive  step,  whose 
influence  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  decided  out  of 
court.  For  my  own  part  T  believe  that  the  notice  is  a  need- 
less formality.  Even  its  convenience  to  the  employer  is 
exaggerated,  seeing  that  there  is  regularly  made  to  him,  or 
ought  to  be  made  to  him,  a  report  of  every  injury  immediately 
after  its  occurrence.  But  if  we  do  require  notice,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rule  should  not  remain  in  its  present  rigid 
form.  The  plea  of  reasonable  excuse  for  want  of  notice 
should  not  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  accidents  result  in 
death,  but  should  apply  to  every  case  of  injury  whatsoever. 

Many  other  matters  of  detail  afford  occasion  for  discussion, 
but  I  cannot  dwell  upon  them.  I  note  only  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  prohibit  appeals  under  the  Act.  As 
to  that,  there  has  been  produced,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
evidence  which  could  justify  Parliament  in  taking  any  such 
bold  step.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clause  which  directs  that 
every  action  shall  be  brought  in,  a  County  Court  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  had  a  purely  good  effect.  There  is 
the  usual  power  of  removal,  but  permission  to  remove  an 
action  is  not  given  on  light  grounds.  Mr.  Burt's  Amend- 
ment Bill  provides  that  an  action  shall  not,  except  by  con- 
sent, be  removed  into  a  superior  court  unless  the  amount 
claimed  exceeds  IQOL  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  solid 
reason  advanced  for  making  such  a  rule. 

n.  I  pass  on  to  the  second  and  the  third  divisions  of  the 
subject,  which  lead  us  to  consider  more  broadly  the  general 
policy  of  the  Act.  Perhaps  they  should  logically  have  come 
first ;  but  I  have  been  cont^ent  to  follow  the  order  of  dis- 
cussion adopted  when  the  special  question  was  originally 
framed.  And  there  is,  after  all,  an  advantage  in  first  looking 
at  some  matters  of  detail,  for  nothing  can  better  awaken  us 
to  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  good  law  on  the 
subject. 

Of  the  other  two  questions  let  me  speak  first  of  the 
second,  which  is  the  easier  and  shorter.  Upon  it  I  have  not 
much  to  say.  To  my  mind  the  master  has  a  perfect  right  to 
insure  himself  against  this  new  liability,  as  he  has  to  insure 
against  any  other  liability.  It  has  been  said  that  he  will  be 
less  likely  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  accidents ;  but 
there  is  not  much  substance  in  such  an  argument.  Looking 
to  the  effect  which  the  Act  has  produced  upon  employers — 
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I  point  of  interest  to  which  I  shall  have  to  recur — I  should 
question  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  insurance  would  lead  to 
ess  care.  But  even  if  it  had  this  effect  in  some  small  degree, 
tiow  can  we  forbid  an  employer  to  insure  against  his 
liabilities  to  his  servants,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  him 
to  insure  his  ships  and  his  warehouse  9  Because  it  makes  a 
man  feel  comparatively  safe,  and  tends  to  make  him  some- 
what abate  his  care,  we  cannot  make  it  illegal  to  insure 
against  shipwreck  and  fire. 

Another  consideration  is  suggested.     The  workman  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  comes  to  claim  compensation. 
He  will  be  opposed,  not  by  his  employer,  who,  though  better 
able  than  himself  to  endure  the  cost  and  trouble  of  litigation, 
is  still  but  a  man,  of  human  passions,  willing  often  frankly 
to  recognise  the  claim,  or  at  any  rate  fairly  to  compromise 
it,  but  by  a  soulless  and  relentless  company,  whose  resources, 
compared  with  his,  are  infinite,  and  who  will  neither  surrender 
nor  compromise.     The  workman,  with  the  fear  of  a  certain 
appeal  before  him,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  the  County  Court, 
will  refuse  to  enter  on  the  contest.     This  may  be  true ;  but 
I  should   doubt  whether  anybody  would   consider  that   it 
afforded  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the  insurance  which  pro- 
duces the  eviL     K  the  evil  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  to 
Income  really  pressing,  better  prohibit  appeals  than  prohibit 
insurance. 

One  qualification  may  be  made  to  this.  The  employer, 
I  think,  may  fairly  be  prevented  from  insuring  against  the 
consequences  of  accidents  due  to  his  own  personal  negli- 
gence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  which  a  system  of 
iJisurance  offers  to  the  employer  are  obvious.  No  one  will 
We  to  bear  in  their  full  weight  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
^nsequences  of  a  particular  disaster,  but  only  those  entailed 
hy  the  average  rate  of  accidents  in  the  trade.  And  each 
employer  will  be  able  to  replace  a  vague,  indefinite,  uncertain 
Ability  by  the  expenditure  of  a  fixed  annual  sum.  If  we 
^ere  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way,  the  forebodings 
of  which  we  have  heard  might  well  be  realised,  and  trade 
n»%ht  suffer. 

in.  The  next  question  is  more  difficult  and  important : 
Should  employers  be  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
l^e  liability  whicii  the  Act  imposes  ?  Some  of  its  difficulty, 
l^owever,  can  be  removed  by  limiting  its  scope.  Nobody  has 
JQaintained  that  employers  should  be  absolutely  prevented 
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from  making  their  own  arrangements,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  injured  workman  should  get  compensation  under 
the  Act  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  has,  by  private 
agreement,  received  compensation  from  his  employer.     Stated 
in  this  naked  form,  any  such  contention  would  be  too  absurd 
for  discussion.     The  very  purpose  of  the  Act — its  chief  justi- 
fication, as  it  seems  to  me — is  that  it  may  form  a  basis  of 
private  agreement.      Yet  though  absolute  prohibition  has 
never  been  directly  proposed,  and  absurd  as  it  would  be,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  thought  of  it  is  present  in  the 
mind  of  many  who  have  written  and  spoken  on  the  matter. 
I  have  observed  several  instances  where  the  workmen  them- 
selves have  not  been  free  from  blame  in  expressing  their 
claim  in  unguarded  terms.     Their  real  demands,  however, 
are  known  to  such  as  look  the  least  way  below  the  surface. 
They  are  contained,  for  instance,  in  the  Amendment  Bill  of 
which  Mr.  Burt  has  charge.     And  when  I  see  responsible 
critics  of  that  measure  saying  in  speech  after  speech,  and 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  that  it  forbids  all  contracts,  with- 
out adding  the  qualification  which  it  contains,  I  can  only 
feel  that  such  statements  merit  the  severest  condemnation. 
Controversy  of  this  kind  is  not  honest.     What  the  workmen 
claim  is  this  :  that  the  person  injured  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  under  the  Act,  any  contract  or  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding,  but  that  account  shall  be  taken  of 
any  compensation  which  he  may  receive  by  private  arrange- 
ment with  his  employer.     This  means  that  if  the  employer 
can  prove  that  his  private  scheme  of  compensation  is  as 
beneficial  to  the  workman  as  that  of  the  Act,  the  action  will 
fail;  it  will   succeed  in  any  case  only  for  the  diflFerence. 
Should  the  Act,  then,  be  amended  so  as  to  fix  a  minimum 
of  compensation,  to  which  the  workman  shall  in  all  cases  be 
entitled ;  the  minimum  being  the  sum,  not  exceeding  three 
years'  wages,  which  a  jury  will  award  in  the  circumstances  S^ 
The  question  is  still  far  from  easy,  but  so  stated  it  is  brought 
within  intelligible  limits. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  answer  that  question  I  have  fel'fc 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  begin  by  assuming  the  justice  o^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  Act  as  it  stands ;  for  the  reasons  whicta- 
are  said  to  make  the  Act  necessary  at  all  must  be  kei>^ 
clearly  before  the  mind  while  we  inquire  whether  it  should 
be  made  compulsory.  I  shall  endeavour,  then,  to  state  thes^ 
reasons  in  a  summary  form ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  deal  i«^ 
its  natural  place  with  the  point  which  has  b^n  left  uib.-^ 
settled,  namely,  whether  it  is  right  to  limit  the  employer^ 
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liability  to  accidents  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  superin- 
tendent, or  whether  we  should  so  extend  the  servant's 
remedy  as  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  a  stranger. 

It  is  common  ground  that,  in  order  to  justify  legislation 
in  matters  of  private  business,  the  evil  to  be  remedied  should 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  and  grave  in  character.      In  their 
number  and  their  consequences  our  industrial  accidents  are 
grave  to  a  degree  which  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate. 
To  read  the  year's. tale  of  killed  and  wounded  in  our  mines, 
our  fjEtctories,  and  on  our  railways,  is  like  reading  the  lists 
after  a  battle.     It  is  almost  idle   to  repeat  the   familiar 
figures,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  mind.     To  speak  of  coal- 
mines alone,  we  do  well  to  remember  that  of  everj'  500  men 
who  are  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one  is  killed 
before  the  end  of  it ;  of  every  five  or  six  men,  one  sustains 
some  more  or  less  serious  injury.     That  proportion  becomes 
appalling  when  we  see  that  it  obtains  over  half  a  million 
miners.     Turning  to  the  gravity  of  the  consequences,  I  do 
not  need  figures  or  calculation.     Those  who  are  struck  down 
or  maimed  are  often  the  family  bread-winners,  whose  earn- 
ings must  come  in  with  regularity  to  keep  off  hardship  or 
starvation,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  relief.     The  blows  fall 
npon  a  class  who,  from  many  causes,  have  not  resource* 
behind  them,  who  are  less  able  than  any  other  class  to  meet 
emergencies.      So  fiu  I  assume  that  I   am   on   common 
ground. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  different  kinds  of  acci- 
dents. We  must  eliminate  all  accidents  properly  so  called, 
all  whose  causes  are  beyond  our  control.  For  the  letting 
loose  of  the  forces  which  destroyed  thousands  in  Ischia  and 
Jsva  no  man  is  responsible ;  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  these 
calamities  are  the  acts  of  God ;  and  with  accidents  of  which 
tbese  are  extreme,  and  therefore  clear  examples,  we  are  not 
iere  concerned.  There  remain  those  accidents  which  are 
within  control — the  preyentable  accidents,  as  they  are  called, 
^ith  rhetorical  truth,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  *  There  are 
no  preventable  accidents.  Every  preventable  accident  is  a 
<^e.'  Call  them  what  we  may,  we  have  a  class  of  acci- 
dents which  can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
employer  of  labour ;  though  of  a  particular  case  we  may 
l^ve  difficulty  in  saying  whether  it  comes  under  the  class  or 
i^ot.  What  proportion  of  accidents,  then,  can  be  thus 
Placed  to  the  employer  ?  Is  the  proportion  a  serious  one  ? 
I*  the  number  of  preventable  accidents  sufficiently  large  to 
^ke  legislation  necessary?      Here,   again,  if  we  do  not 
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prematurely  complicate  the  problem,  there  will  not  be  much 
difference  of  opinion.  If  we  postpone  the  very  serious 
question  whether  an  employer  should  be  made  responsible 
for  his  servants^  I  am  still  on  common  ground  when  I  say 
that  a  grave  number  of  accidents  are  due  to  acts  or  omissions 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  servants.  We  may  differ 
as  to  what  the  proportion  actually  is,  but  the  result  is  plain, 
that  whether  we  are  legislating  wisely  or  not  we  are  not 
legislating  about  trifles. 

Pass,  then,  to  the  question  which  we  have  omitted, 
the  employer's  liability  for  the  acts  of  his  servants.  Con- 
cerning accidents  directly  caused  by  his  own  fault  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  For  these  he  is  of  course  liable  at  com- 
mon law.  But  why  should  he  be  held  liable  for  accidents 
over  whose  causes  he  has  had  no  control,  such  as  those  due 
to  flaws  in  machinery  or  the  negligence  of  his  servants? 
We  must  consider  the  employer's  position.  In  sinking  a 
pit,  in  erecting  a  factory,  in  laying  down  a  railway,  he  has 
called  into  existence  for  his  own  profit  a  thing  whose  wort- 
ing  is  attended  with  danger.  He  has  been  likened  to  one 
who,  on  a  hill-slope  above  a  village,  fashions  for  himself  an 
artificial  lake,  creating  a  new  danger  for  the  good  inhabit- 
ants below  him.  If  the  waters  get  loose,  it  does  not  offend 
our  sense  of  justice  that  the  owner  should  be  made  to  pay 
for  any  damage  which  the  villagers  may  suffer ;  and  we  do 
not  allow  him  to  shift  the  responsibility  by  showing  that  his 
servants  neglected  precautions  which  he  had  strictly  enjoined 
upon  them.  So,  if  one  of  the  animals  of  a  menagerie  escapes 
in  a  crowded  street,  the  owner  cannot  save  himself  by  saying 
that  the  man  in  charge  was  intoxicated.  And,  again,  if  the 
chimney  of  a  factory  falls  and  injures  a  passer-by,  the  case  is 
still  simple.  Thus,  where  a  stranger  is  injured,  we  do  not 
distinguish  whether  the  accident  is  due  to  the  employer's 
fault,  to  defects  in  his  works,  or  to.  the  negligence  of  his 
servants.  To  this  broad  statement  there  are,  as  you  know, 
certain  qualifications  :  if  the  injury  is  caused  by  a  servant, 
the  employer  may  show  that  it  was  not  caused  in  the  course 
of  the  servant's  employment ;  he  may,  in  any  case,  show 
that  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  person.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  qualifications, 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  case  of  a  stranger. 

The  workman,  however,  does  not  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  employer  as  the  stranger  does,  and  we  have  to 
see  whether  the  difference  in  any  way  affects  the  question  of 
liability.     It  will  be  wise  to  select  for  comparison  the  point 
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-where  the  stranger  and  the  workman  most  nearly  resemble 
one  another,  and  we  shall  hit  upon  that  point  if  we  compare 
the  workman  with  the  customer  who  comes  to  do  business 
with  the  employer.     Two  obvious  examples  on  the  side  of 
the  stranger  are  those  of  the  customer  in  a  shop  and  a  rail- 
way passenger.     A  servant  or  shopman  negligently,   and 
against  the  express  orders  of  his  master,  leaves  a  trap-door 
open ;  a  stationmaster  on  an  emergency  sends  o£P  a  special 
train  and  neglects  the  necessary  precautions ;  and  in  both 
cases  a  stranger  is  maimed  for  life.     We  are  all  agreed,  I 
think,  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  compensation  from  the 
master  of  the  shop  or  the  railway  company.      Now  let  us 
suppose  that  from  exactly  similar  causes  it  is  a  shopman 
or  a  railway  servant  who  is  injured ;  and  let  us  ask  wl;at 
reasons  exist  for  denying  compensation  in  such  a  case.     It  is 
Baid  that  the  servant  has  entered  into  service  in  the  shop  or 
the  railway  of  his  own  free  will.    But  evidently  the  diflFerence 
does  not  lie  here ;  for  the  customer  and  the  passenger  also 
enter  of  their  own  free  will.     The  injured  servant,  then, 
says  the  employer,   is  in   common  employment   with  the 
servant  who  caused  the  injury ;  and,  in  fact,  on  that  con- 
venient phrase,  *  common  employment,'  the  law  has  based 
the  distinction.     In  itself  the  phrase  helps  us  very  little, 
seeing  that  between  the  stationmaster  who  neglects  to  take 
precautions  for  the  passage  of  the  special  train,  and  the 
platelayer  fifty  miles  off  whom  it  knocks  down,  the  only  com- 
munity of  employment  is  that  they  are   employed  by  the 
same  master,  which  gives  us  no  reason  at  all.     But,  under- 
lying the  phrase,  and  forming  its  most  rational  explanation, 
are  the  two  ideas  that  the  servant  knows  the  risks  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  accepted  them  on  entering  service — two 
distinct  ideas,  to  be  examined  separately.     As  to  the  first, 
that  he  knows  the  risks,  I  fail  to  find  in  it  any  solid  ground 
for  the  distinction.     The  proposition  that  the  servant  knows 
the  risks,  while  the  stranger  does  not,  is  not  necessarily  true. 
For  the  servant  as  a  matter  of  fact  may  be  blindly  ignorant, 
^en  agricultural  labourers  are  drafted  into  our  mines,  can 
we  imagine  that  they  begin  their  work  with  any  other  than 
the  vaguest  sense  of  the  dangers  of  explosion  or  of  falls 
.   from  the  roof?     Whereas  you  may  find  the  stranger  in  a 
^ilway  carriage    able  to  tell  you  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision what  are  his  chances  of  being  maimed  or  killed.     Yet 
in  no  action  for  compensation  has  a  railway  company  ever 
pleaded  in  defence  that  the  injured  passenger  was  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society.     The  distinction,  therefore,  if  it 
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-exists  at  all,  must  rest  on  the  ground  that  the  servant,  when 
he  agreed  to  serve,  accepted  all  the  risk,  known  and  un- 
known ;  and  if  such  an  agreement  can  be  established,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  have  important  consequences.  But  there 
are  several  considerations  which  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  in 
any  real  sense  the  servant  can  be  said  to  accept  the  risk. 
The  agreement  at  most  is  only  an  implied  term  of  the 
general  contract ;  it  is  not  expressly  stated ;  and,  this  being 
so,  it  is  either  necessarily  implied,  or  else  proof  of  it  most 
be  given  us  from  outside,  from  custom  or  some  other  source. 
Of  these  two  alternatives  one  is  merely  forpial ;  as  nobody 
will  maintain  that  the  agreement  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  contract.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  proof.  Is 
there  any  trace  of  it  in  trade  customs  P  I  can  find  none. 
If  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  implied  custom,  whatever  that 
may  be,  we  are  as  far  off  the  truth  as  ever ;  and  if  we  are 
told  that  it  is  an  expressly  recognised  custom,  we  are  told 
what  is  not  true.  There  is  one  way,  indeed,  in  which,  if  such 
an  implied  agreement  existed,  it  would  manifest  iteelf :  it 
would  be  most  faithfully  reflected  in  wages ;  everything  else 
being  equal,  the  rate  of  wages  in  different  trades  would  vary 
directly  with  the  danger.  Here,  again,  the  consequences  are 
vital,  for  if  the  workman  is  paid  higher  wages  in  considera- 
tion of  the  danger,  and  also  receives  compensation  when  he 
actually  suffers  injury,  he  is  paid  twice  over  for  the  same 
thing.  And  this,  in  fact,  formed  one  of  the  favourite  argu- 
ments against  the  Act ;  the  relation  of  wages  to  risk  was 
constantly*  assumed.  It  would  be  rash  to  speak  on  this 
matter  with  any  feeling  of  certainty — so  delicate  and  hard 
to  trace  are  the  causes  which  determine  wages ;  but,  vrithout 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  risk  does  not  influence  wages  at 
all,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  find  proof  of  their  varying 
together.  For  example,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
violent  deaths,  I  fiind  that  a  bargeman's  occupation  is  eight 
times,  and  that  of  a  horsebreaker  is  nearly  ten  times,  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  a  policeman.  Tet,  afber  eliminating 
all  other  influences,  there  is  no  reflection  of  this  fact  in  their 
difterent  wages.  Look  at  the  matter  from  another  point. 
Did  any  one  ever  hear — and  let  me  candidly  say  that  I  am 
asking  for  information, — did  any  one  ever  hear  that  the 
introduction  of  a  new  invention  which  made  some  occupation 
less  dangerous  or  more  dangerous  thereby  lowered  or  i^sed 
the  rate  of  wages?  *  From  yet  another  point:  had  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Bartonshill  Coal  Com- 
pany case — a  decision  whose  meaning  was  perfectly  recog— 
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nised  at  the  time — the  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  in 
Scotland  ?     The  result  at  which  we  are  arriving  may  be  said 
to  offend  one's  common  sense ;  but  I  donbt  whether  there  is 
any  strength  even  in  this  last  defence  of  forlorn  theories.    A 
tme  distinction  has  been  thus  drawn  :  Give  a  man  a  definite 
piece  of  risky  work,  such  as  repairing  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
and  it  may  be  that  with  the  risk  clearly  before  his  mind  he 
will  ask  to  be  paid  for  the  risk  which  he  runs ;  but  let  the 
risk  be  vague,  apparently  far  off  and  indefinite,  let  him  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  occupation  from  his  boyhood,  and 
the  thought  of  the  risk  will  not  present  itself  to  his  mind. 
So  far  from  offending  common  sense,  our  result  is  confirmed 
by  what  we  know  of  human  nature.     It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, an  assumption  as  yet  unsupported  by  evidence  that 
wages  are  to  any  appreciable  extent  affected  by  risk ;  while 
the  theory  that  they  vary  directly  with  risk  is  not  only 
improved,  but  is  untrue.     The  contract  which  the  workman 
infixes  with  his  employer  is  thus,  in  its  essential  features, 
similar  to  that  made  by  the  customer.     Tn  each  the  trans- 
action is  one  of  sale ;  the  workman  simply  sells  his  labour 
a^  a  commercial  traveUer  sells  goods.     I  take  the  commercial 
traveller  as  furnishing  a  clear  example,  in  which  no  quibble 
as  to  buying  and  selling  can  arise ;   but  for   our  present 
purpose  ordinary  customers  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
Again,  both  workman  and  customer  come  to  the  factory  or 
the  shop  to  carry  out  the  transaction  by  invitation  of  the 
employer.     Why  then  should  we  import  into  the  one  trans- 
action and  not  into  the  other  a  fictitious  agreement  as  to 
accepting  risk  P     It  exists  neither  in  fact  nor  in  reason,  and 
it  is  probably  only  a  relic  of  the  theory,  for  which  there  is 
an  historical  explanation,  and  which  is  now   dying  hard, 
that  contracts  of  service  are  different  from  other  contracts. 
I  have  been  led,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  between  the 
stranger  and  the  workman  there  i$  no  such  essential  differ- 
ence as  to  justify  our  applying  two  different  rules  of  com- 
pensation.   If  I  am  right,  this  settles  the  question  which  was 
left  open  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper.      The  Act,  as  it 
stands,  becomes  in  the  light  of  this  conclusion  a  mere  com- 
promise; and  the   servant  is  entitled  to  have  his  remedy 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  superintendence  there  laid 
down.    The  rule  for  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  the  rule 
for  him.     To  follow  this  out  in  detail  would  carry  us  too 
^.    Our  aim  is  rather  to  establish  some  more  or  less  broad 
principles. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  liability  from  two  other  points  of 
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view ;  and  here,  in  order  to  be  brief,  I  must  suggest  rather 
than  argue  out  in  full,     A  wave  of  prosperity  comes  over  the 
country.     It  is  felt  at  once  in  the  building  trade,  and  in  hot 
haste  builders  run  up  things  which  they  call  houses.    Yon 
know  how  it  is  done.     You  know^  for  instance,  the  custom— 
not  so  common,  I  hope,  as  it  was  some  years  ago— of  placing 
at  the  end  of  the  line  a  bricklayer  somewhat  more  highlj 
paid  than  the    others,    and  making  him  force  the  pace. 
Stability  is   not  attained  in  this  way.     The   half-finished 
building  collapses,  and  a  labourer  is  killed.     You  have  heard 
of  these  cases,  for  I  am  not  inventing.     Now  this  labourer 
may  have  been  earning  1 7s.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  main- 
tained, say,  his  wife  and  three  children.     Who  shall  con- 
tribute   to    the  support  of    these    four  beings    thus  left 
penniless  ?     For  we  must  start  from  this  position,  one  not 
to  be   argued   here,  that   any   system   which  permits  tlus 
woman  and  her  children  to  starve  is  wrong.     We  can  look 
in   three   directions  :    they   must    be   supported   either  bj 
society,  or  by  the  fellow-workmen  of  the  labourer  who  was 
killed,  or  by  the  employer.     But  society,  which  recognises  in 
poor  relief  a  remedy  only  less  terrible  than  the  evil  which  it 
cures,  and  strives  to  keep  it  within  such  narrow  limits  as 
humanity  will  sanction,   may  fairly    decline   to   take  the 
responsibility  on  itself.     You,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
shipowner,   who  happen  to    live    in   the  place   where  the 
labourer  lived,  have  a  good  right  to  say^  We  had  no  part  in 
this  matter,  and  we  refuse  to  pay  a  farthing  till  we  see  what 
can  be  done  by  fixing  with  liability  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it.     Can  we  then  call  upon  the  fellow- workmen  ?    It  is 
said  that  by  making  them  maintain  the  needy  of  their  own 
class  we  shall  train  them  to  habits  of  prudence  and  thrift ; 
that  they  themselves  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  duty  y 
that,  in  short,  their  societies  already  have  accident  funds.    I 
will  not  waste  time  over  .  this.     It  is  surely  hard  that  ther^ 
should    be    used    against  the   workman    those  wonderful 
efibrts  which  he  has  made  of  late  years.     Their  societies 
have   an   accident  fund,    but    the  drain   upon  it   is   heavy^ 
enough  in  meeting  accidents  which  neither  this  Act  nor  any 
Act  can  affect.     The  remedy,  too,  does  not  touch  half  the^ 
evil ;  for  we  are  striving  not  only  to  provide  relief  wher^ 
accidents  have  happened,  but  to  diminish  the  number  o^ 
accidents  in  the  future.     And,  above  all,  there  is  the  gros^ 
injustice  of  the  suggestion.     The  liability  must  fall  wher^? 
the   blame  lies;  and  in  the  instance  before  us,  where  th^ 
accident  was  the  direct  result  of  the  cupidity  of  the  masted 
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who  chose  to  raa  the  risk,  we  mast  bdgin  by  calling  upon, 
him  to  make  reparation.  Of  coarse  I  have  taken,  a  case 
almost  transparently  clear,  bat  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  cases 
as  clear  are  not  nncommon.  Honest  employers  of  labonr  can 
look  with  eqnanimity  on  any  Act  which  measares  oat  severe 
jostice  to  sach  offenders.  And  yet,  looking  back  apon  the 
drcamstances,  we  see  that  the  laboarermay  have  known  how 
the  work  was  being  done,  and  what  were  the  risks  of  his 
occnpation.  He  continaed  to  work,  nevertheless ;  bat  we  do 
not  allow  that  to  afiFect  the  resalt. 

I  have  said  that  oar  aim  is  not  merely  to  afford  relief,  but 
also  to  diminish  the  namber  of  accidents.     We  are  dealing 
with  preventable  accidents,  with  accidents  which  happened 
becaase    some    one    did  not  take   safficient  care.     If  the 
circumstances    occur    again,    and    if    there  be    the  same 
lack  of  care,  the  accidents  will  happen  again.     Knowing 
this,  the  employer  must  strive  to  ensure  greater  care.     He 
has,  indeed,  always  had  an  inducement  to  do  this,  apart  from 
considerations  of  humanity,  for  accidents  involve  not  only 
loss  of    life,  but    destruction    of    property.     To    pat    the 
matter  in  the  hardest  way,  it  is  a  very  expensive  thing  to 
kiU  a  miner  or  an  engine-driver.     Yet   this    inducement, 
wUch  will  remain  untouched,  has  never  proved  sufficiently 
stxong.     The  constant,  sleepless  care  which  in  one  way  or 
another  we  must  secure — ^that,  too,  is  expensive,  more  ex- 
pensive it  may  be  than  occasional  disasters.    And  we  need 
not  wonder  if  some  employers  should  prefer  to  take  their 
chance  of  the  occasional  disasters,    which  are  uncertain, 
which  may  never  come,  rather  than  bear  the  certain  and 
constant  outlay  which  perfect  management   needs.     It  is 
notorious  that  there  are  such  employers,  men  who,  as  it  has 
been  said,  systematically  purchase  plant  left  off  by  large  firms, 
and  use  it  with  unskilled  labour  to  compete  in  price  with 
larger  and  more  responsible  firms.     For  them  the  existing 
indacement  is  not  enough  ;  and  anything  which  wiU  make 
accidents  more  expensive  can  in  their  case  have  only  a  good 
^ect*    The  new  liability,  then,  the  cost  of  compensation, 
inight  be  expected  to  diminish  the  number  of  accidents ;  and 
on  this  ground  as  well  as  on  others  workmen  have  rested 
theur  demands  for  an  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  now 
advocate  its  extension.    The  experience  of  the  Act,  even 
the  short  experience  of   scarce  three  years,  has    amply 
iostified  the  expectation :  the  effect  has  been  more  imme- 
diate than    one  could    have  anticipated.      Some  striking 
evidence  of  this  yon  will  find  in  the  Eeport  for  1882  of  the 
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Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  where  testimony  is  g^ven  of  a 
new-bom  zeal  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  safety  of  their 
workmen.    One  inspector  after  another  speaks  of  the  Act  as 
a  new  and  powerful  weapon  put  into  his  hands*    Employen 
who  had  resisted  the  compnlsory  fencing  of  their  machinexy 
now  come  forward  anxious  to  have  adyice  as  to  means  dT 
security  not  demanded  by  the   letter  of  the  law.    I  am 
willing  to  allow  that  some  of  this  new  zeal  is  due  to  the 
exaggerated  alarm  which  seized  upon  employers  when  the 
Act  with  all  its  unknown  liabilities  came  suddenly  upon 
them.    But  the  force  which    caused   it   is  in    great  part 
permanent.    And    besides,  is    it  not    something    to  have 
awakened  these   men   to  yigilance  9    Does  not  experience 
teach  us  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  mere  rousing 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  and  that  when  roused  it  will  not  any 
more  be  circumscribed  by  interest  or  calculation? 

The  indirect  effect  may  be  far-reaching.  On  the  one 
hand  we  may  see  growing  less  bitter  the  so-called  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  on  the  other  hand 
thoroughness  of  work  may  less  often  be  sacrificed  to  cheap- 
ness, when  employers  are.  brought  to  feel  that  they  fietil  in  a 
plain  and  simple  moral  duty  if  they  invite  workmen  to  fieuse 
danger  when  the  danger  might  be  lessened ;  if  they  put  in 
positions  of  responsibility  men  whose  skill,  prudence,  and 
care  they  have  not  tested  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  if 
they  measure  by  its  cost  the  degree  of  care  which  they  thenip 
selves  display. 

On  these  considerations,  then,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
legislative  interference  of  some  sort  was  called  for ;  and  on 
the  same  considerations  it  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that 
the  employer  should  not  be  allowed  to  rid  himself  of  his 
liability.  We  have  now  before  us  practically  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  a  decision  on  the  point.  We  have  but  to  keep 
before  our  mind  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  for  some 
Act,  and  to  see  how  many  of  them  remain  valid  if  the  work- 
man agrees  with  his  employer  not  to  use  the  remedies  which 
are  given  him.  Accidents  continue  to  be  as  great  an  evil 
as  ever ;  the  preventable  accidents  still  form  a  grave  propor- 
tion of  the  whole ;  the  risk  is  not  paid  for  in  wages,  or  is 
insufficiently  paid  for ;  the  consequences  of  accidents  still  fisdl 
from  time  to  time  on  society,  or  undue  and  unjust  demands 
are  made  upon  the  workmen's  funds ;  and  the  incentives  to 
care  on  the  part  of  the  employer  are  stiU  insufficient.  We 
have  altered  the  problem  only  by  introducing  an  agreement 
between  the  employer  of  the  one  part  and  the  workman  of 
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the  other  part,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  not  to  sue  the 
former.     In  all  other  respects  the  circumstances  are  the 
same  and  the  reasons  as  strong.     For  the  employer  and  the 
workman  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  a  voice  in  this 
matter.      The  wife   and  children  were  not  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  yet  they  suffer ;  society  was  no  party,  and 
yet  it  suffers.     So  that  even  if  we  admit  a  contract  which  in 
the  completest  way  recognises  the  risk,  the  case  for  the  Act 
is  hardly  a  whit  less  strong.     But  what,  in  reality,  is  this 
contract  which  is  supposed  to  change  the  aspect  of  the 
question?     Regard  it  simply  as  affecting  the  workman ;   for 
tiie  moment  leave  his  children  out  of  account,  leave  society 
out  of  account,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a  free  contract — a 
contract,  that  is  to  say,  which  a  man  may  accept  or  decline 
as  he  chooses.    When  an  employer  says  to  his  workmen. 
You   can   continue   in   my   service   only   by  accepting    its 
dangers  and  abandoning  the  Act,  he  is  making  a  proposal, 
not  to  men  without  a  past,  without  formed  habits,  who  have 
the  doors  of  every  trade  open  to  them,  but  to  a  miner,  a 
bricklayer,   or  a  factory  hand,  restrained  by  a  thousand 
reasons  from  quitting  his  own  trade,  by  many  reasons  from 
quitting  his  own  district.     It  may  be  said  that  a  workman 
IB  free  to  choose  his  trade,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  know 
that  he  has  seldom  the  choice.     To  such  a  negotiation  we 
can  apply  the  term  freedom  of  contract  only  after  making 
tke  largest  qualification ;  and  we  offend  no  maxim  of  poli- 
tical economy  by  interfering  on  behalf  of  the  workman.   Con- 
sider, lastly,  how  short  a  step  in  advance  we  are  making 
when  we  render  the  Act  compulsory.     It  is  so  far  compul- 
sory already ;  for  the  employer  cannot  contract  himself  out 
of  it  unless  he  gives  the  workman  some  consideration.     The 
principle  of  .freedom  of  contract  is  already  abandoned,  and 
we  are  struggling  over  a  detail :  namely,  whether  the  Act 
should  not  merely  say  that  there  shall  be  some  compensation, 
tut  should  fix  the  minimum.     The  principle  has,  in  fact, 
teen  long  abandoned,  as  our  Mines  Eegulation  Acts,  our 
Factory  Acts,  our  Acts  affecting  seamen,  bear  witness ;  and 
the  good  effects  of  these  measures  every  competent  authority 
has  acknowledged.     Lastly,  on  what  ground  should  we  con- 
sider void  any  agreement  by  which  an  employer  sought  to 
free  himself  from  criminal  liability?     Is  it  not  on  this,  that 
society  is  interested  in  the  matter?    And  on  that  ground  we 
We  mainly  rested  the  claim  for  a  new  and  better  Employers' 
LiabUity  Act. 

K  2 
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In  a  further  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Saffobd,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  entitled  '  Should  the  Doctrine  of  Common  Employment 
be  abolished?'  the  author  said  the   Employers'    Liability 
Act  was  illogical  and  inconsistent,  and  consequently  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  litigation ;  and  that  there  were  only  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  question  in  a  logical  manner;  either 
give  masters  perfect  immunity  for  the  acts  of  senrants,  botL 
as  I'egards  the  public  and  their  employes,  or  abolish  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment.    To  do  the  former  wonld 
expose  the  public  to  immense  danger  at  the  hand  of  reek- 
less  masters.     There  was  no  authority  in  the  law  books 
prior  to  the  case  of  Priestley  v.  Fowler,  in  1837,  when  the 
doctrine  was  first  propounded  by  the  judges.     The  Scotch 
judges,  till  forced  by  the  Lords'  decision  in  1867,  refused  to 
admit  the  doctrine  was  good  law.  The  Act  of  1880  is  incon- 
gruous. Sights  are  given  to  the  railway  clerk  which  are  denied 
to  the  factory  clerk,  to  seamen,  and  to  domestic  servants. 
The  latter  fail  in  obtaining  favourable  legislation  by  want  of 
organisation.     The  present  Master  of  the  Bolls  has  declined, 
on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  or  defining 
it,  to  stete  what  the  principle  is  on  which  the  immunity  of 
the  master  is  based.     Many  cases  occur  where,  had  the  in- 
jured not  been  a  servant,  the  compensation  would  not  for  » 
moment  be  withheld.  It  was  impossible  in  the  present  usagei  of 
society  for  servants  to  make  inquiries  to  enable  them  to  esti* 
mate  the  risk  they  run,  for  masters  would  not  tolerate  sncb 
inquiries,  and  absurd  to  say  that  the  wages  are  estimated  to 
cover  risk  run  in  the  employment.   It  is  inequitable  to  mab 
servante  enter  into  a  contract  of  insurance  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  burden  is  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  The  employe 
should,  from  his  higher  intelligence  and  education,  mab 
himself  acquainted  with  the  dangers  run  in  his  work.    By  && 
alteration  of  the  incidence  of  the  liability  a  better  feeling 
would  be  engendered,  masters  would  be  more  particular  as  to 
servants  they  engaged,  and  seiTants  would  be  made  more 
careful,  as  the  masters  could  dock  a  contribution  fromwag^ 
from  the  servant  causing  an  injury. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D.  (London),  said  itwM  a^ 
flolutely  impossible  to  estimate  either  the  value  of  the  existing  law,  i^ 
deficienciefl,  or  the  proper  method  of  applying  remedies,  without  8O0O 
consideration  of  the  history  under  which  it  has  grown  up.  In  the  lig^^ 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  Priestly  v.  Fowler  was  ri^^ 
decided,  and  great  injustice  would  have  been  done  had  the  decision  beeo 
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t  was,  but  the  rule  in  that  case  had  been  applied  to  a  class 
b  within  its  principle.  The  general  principle  was  that 
lone  bj  a  man's  servant,  as  such,  while  in  his  employment, 
able  to  third  parties  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself.  A  case 
ago  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  which  a  man's 
nd  footman  were  on  the  box  of  his  carriage,  when  bj  some 

of  the  man  who  was  driving  a  collision  took  pbice,  in 
I  the  mien  were  hurt.  The  footman  brought  an  action 
master  for  the  damage  he  had  suifered,  and  the  judges  held 
Id  not  recover.  The  principle  was  thus  laid  down  that 
nts  were  employed  together  as  common  servants  they  were 
ility  with  one  another,  and  were  liable,  inter  se,  to  one 
ad  the  common  link  of  the  master  did  not  affect  their 
each  other,  and  therefore  no  liability  attached  to  him,  as  it 
done  in  the  case  where  the  link  was  only  between  himself 
rson  who  actually  did  the  wrong.     But  the  judges  have 

to  a  totally  different  class  of  cases  where  there  has  been  no 
ployment  between  the  servant  doing  the  wrong  and  the  one 
i,  where  they  were  merely  in  the  employment  of  the  same 
in  totally  different  branches  of  the  service.  It  was  mon- 
;he  doctrine  of  common  employment  should  apply  to  such 
ich  cases  the  Act  was  intended  to  apply ;  but  unfortunately, 
laying  down  a  broad  principle  and  leaving  the  judges  to 
le  details  as  the  necessity  arose,  the  Act  had  put  down  the 
ich  it  was  to  apply.  It  was  certain  that  cases  would  arise 
letter,  though  within  the  mischief,  of  the  law,  to  which  the 
d  not  be  able  to  apply  it.  That  evil  had  caused  the  failure 
but  he  would  look  with  alarm  on  the  proposition  to  abolish 
well  founded  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Tom  the  common  faults  of  servants  employed  and  acting 
ch  having  far  more  control  over  the  other  than  the  master 
er  either  of  them.  It  would  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  an 
but  destructive  to  the  common  extension  of  employment,  if 
?7ere  to  be  indefinitely  liable  for  the  faults  of  either  servant. 
>at's  crew  catches  a  crab  and  upsets  the  boat.  How  is  the 
)nsible  to  the  others?  It  seems  unjust  to  impose  a  liability 
er  which  he  never  contracted  for,  and  which  it  would  never 
xpected  that  he  would  incur.  Although  we  ought  to  limit 
\  of  common  employment  to  employment  which  is  really 
id  to  eliminate  the  mistake  that  servants  are  in  common 
t  when  they  are  in  different  branches  of  the  same  service, 
e  sorry  to  see  the  principle  entirely  swept  away.  It  would 
if  the  kitchenmaid  could  proceed  against  the  master  for 
the  cook  lost  her  temper  and  hit  her  on  the  head  with  the 
the  lady's-maid  could  claim  damages  for  seduction  from  the 
n juries  received  from  the  butler.  The  difficulties  men- 
e  first  paper  ought  to  be  met  by  legislation.  They  were 
'  detail.  The  general  principle,  that  where  the  servants 
injuring  were  acting  independently  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pient  could  not  apply,  should  be  broadly  laid  down,  and 
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then  be  left;  to  work  itself  out.     But  where  they  are  not  reallj  fellow 
seryants,  hut  one  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  other,  then  the  master 
who  has  imposed  the  superior  position  should  be  liable  to  the  inferior 
servant  for  the  abuse  of  that  position  by  the  superior.     If  a  man  made 
an  absurd  contract  it  was  the  duty  of  the  law  to  hold  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone.     It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  law  to  intervene  and  relieve  him 
from  his  own  imprudence.     Whatever  a  man  deliberately  agrees  to,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  to  the  injury  of  his  fellows,  he  is  bound  by  the  letter, 
no  matter  how  hardly  it  may  bear  upon  himself.     It  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  to  consider  what  provision  the  law  should  make  in  the 
absence  of  special  contract  and  what  the  liability  of  the  employer 
should  be.     Where  a  man  agrees  with  his  eyes  open  the  law  ought  not 
to  interfere.     Where  there  has  been  a  deliberate  contract,  and  a  work- 
man says,  ^  I  shall  take  the  liability  which  otherwise  the  law  would 
throw  upon  you,'  there  was  no  reason  for  exempting  him  from  the 
contract.     If  an  employer  made  no  special  contract,  and  took  all  the 
liability  under  the  Act,  why  should  he  not  agree  with  some  party  who 
said,  ^  In  consideration  of  some  money  payment  now  I  will  indemnify 
you  from  any  consequences  of  accidents '  ?     If  one  man  only  did  so 
it  might  be  said  that  he  would  be  less  careful  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  but  when  a  whole  class  did  so  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  accidents,  which  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  care  exercised.     So  that  with  insurance  it  will  he  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  employers  to  keep  down  preventable  acci- 
dents as  it  would  be  if  they  were  not  insured.     There  was  no  argu- 
ment for  preventing  the  employer  from  exercising  that  amount  of 
providence  as  to  this,  liability  which  everybody  would  praise  him  for 
exercising  in  relation  to  any  other  liability  in  business.     As  a  matter 
of  public  policy  we  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  how  we  threw  any 
unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conduct  of  large  businesses. 
If  we  load  employers  of  labour  with  exceptional  liabilities,  we  may 
make  it  more  convenient  for  tliem  to  employ  their  capital  out  of  this 
country  than  in  it. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLEY  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  that  this 
was  a  most  difficult  question  to  consider ;  difficult  rather  in  principle 
than  in  detail.     In  the  case  where  a  builder  got  together  a  lot  of  men 
and  told  them  to  scamp  their  work,  and  the  building  fell,  to  the  injury 
of  some  otlier  person  not  an  accomplice  in  the  plan,  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  liability  of  the  master.     But  take  the  case  of  two  miners  who  are 
smoking  in  a  mine,  contrary  to  the  regulations ;  they  ignite  the  mine 
and  are  killed.     Surely  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  right  of 
servants  would  hardly  contend  that  the  fiunilies  were  each  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  master  for  the  injuries  resulting  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  member  of  the  other.     There  is,  however,  one  liability  which 
it  would  be  just  to  throw  on  the  master,  that,  namely,  for  injury  done 
to  one  servant  by  another  servant  set  over  him. 

Mr.  Blake  Odgers,  LL.D.  (London),  said  the  Act  was  no  doubt  a 
difficult  one  to  construe,  but  he  did  not  think  it  deserved  all  the  hard 
things  said  of  it.  It  was  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
a  great  boon  to  the  working  classes.     That  a  man  entering  into  aa 
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employment  mnat  necessarily  have  taken  into  consideration  all  the 

liflkfl  of  that  employment,  past,  present,  and  fatore,  and  allowed  that 

CGnaideration  to  weigh  in  the  amount  of  wages  he  would  require,  was 

a  ridioalouB  supposition.     It  was  imposable  for  him  to  contemplate 

all  dangers,  those  which  might  arise  from  new  machinery  or  other 

changes  in  the  modes  of  work.     If  a  load  of  goods  from  a  crane  fell 

upon  him,  he  would  not  have  calculated  that  risk,  or  have  got  a  rise 

ci  wages  corresponding  with  the  increased  risk.     These  are  some 

difficulties  in  the  Act,  and  they  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  our  present 

sjstem  of  legislation.     It  was  difficult  to  cany  an  Act  which  would 

■Uisfy  all  parties.   The  outside  limit  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Act 

— ^tfaree  times  one  year's  wages — ^worked  very  unfairly  when  master 

and  servant  were  trying  to  agree  out  of  court  on  a  reasonable  sum  by 

iray  of  compensation.     It  was  desirable  that  such  cases  should  be 

settled  out  of  court,  if  possible ;  and  the  usual  method  adopted  was  to 

ipHt  the  difference  between  the  sum  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  and  the 

amount  which  the  defendant  was  willing  to  give  as  compensation. 

Here  the  clauses  worked  imfairly :  the  man's  maximiun  was  fixed  by 

tetute;  the  master's  minimum  was  not.     Suppose  a  man  who  was 

earning  a  pound  a  week  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  the  master 

admitted  his  liability ;    the  widow  claimed   500{.,  and  the  master 

might  in  any  other  case  be  willing  to  give  200/.  or  so.    But  he  looked 

into  the  Act  and  saw  that  the  utmost  the  widow  could  recover  was 

156/. ;  the  master  therefore  would  not  offer  more  than  50/.,  and  the 

diffisrence  was  therefore  about  100/.,  so  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  no 

compromise  was   ever  come  to,  and  the  case  was  fought  out  to  the 

Intter  end.    The  argument  against  contracting  out  of  the  Act  was  not  a 

good  one.     Take  the  case  of  a  man  who,  knowing  all  the  risks  of  his 

employment,  and  knowing  that  the  Act  would  give  liim  compensation, 

ddiberately  said,  '  I  will  take  an  additional  sum  in  lieu  of  compensa- 

tio&  under  the  Act.'     What  injustice  was  there  in  such  a  bfurgaic, 

provided  the  man  was  fully  aware  of  his  rights,  and  received  fresh 

consideration  for  abandoning  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Grifiithsv.  Earl 

of  Dudley,  9  Q.B.D.,  357  ?    Workmen  must  not  be  treated  as  children 

iathis  matter.     There  is  nothing  at  all  unjust  or  immoral  in  such  an 

^ement.     The  Act  gave  the  master  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life 

of  hig  servant  in  every  case  in  which  the  master  was  liable  for  his 

locidental  death.     There  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  liability  of  the 

niaster  for  the  acts  of  his  servants.     If  a  miner  wilfully  took  the  cover 

off  his  light,  it  was  hard  on  the  master  that  he  should  be  liable  for  all 

the  men  injured  by  the  consequent  explosion.     In  America  a  young 

^7,  kissed  by  a  railway  guard,  got  him  fined  and  dismissed,  and  then 

levered  damages  from  the  company.     With  such  law  we  could  not 

fiK)w  what  liability  one  might  incur.     The    criminal  law  might  be 

iiBproyed,  to  aid  masters  more  than  it  did.     A  civil  remedy  was  not 

^  same  remedy  to  the  master  as  to  the  workman.     A  miner  takes 

^  cover  off  his  light;    he  is  not,  at  common  law  at  all  events, 

^i^uninally  liable,,  unless  actual  death  occurs.  Supposing  a  man  uncovers 

^  light,  and  injury  alone  results,  that  man  is  not  liable  to  any 

^tuninal  prosecution  whatever.     If  a  signalman  puts  two  trains  on 
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the  same  line,  and  by  means  of  good  brakes  a  coUiaioD  is  lackilj  joat 
prevented,  that  man  is  not  liable  to  any  criminal  chai^  whatever. 
To  dismiss  such  a  servant  is  very  little  satiafactioni  and  the  company 
cannot  keep  back  his  wages  as  a  punishment  unless  they  retain  him  in 
their  employ,  which  may  lead  to  further  accidents.  There  should  be 
an  Act  by  which  people  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  endangering 
human  life  should  be  punished  criminally,  whether  anybody  is  killed 
in  consequence  or  not.  There  was  no  law  for  punishing  negligence, 
however  gross  and  culpable,  unless  death  ensued. 

Mr.  D.  F.  £.  Stkes  (Uuddersfield)  said  it  was  a  hardsliip  on  an 
employer  of  labour  that  he  should  lose  several  thousands  of  pounds 
by  the  act  of  a  servant  whom  he  had  cautioned.     The  hardship  fell 
on  outsiders  as  well.     If  a  man  standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit  when 
an  explosion  occurred  were  injured  he  would  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  miner  in  a  distant  part  of  a  mine  have 
a  claim  ?     Why  should  any  distinction  be  drawn  between  outsiden 
and  servants  ?     If  the  qui  facit  per  alium  fadt  per  se  applied  to  out- 
siders, there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  servanta 
If  we  abolish  the  maxim,  what  shall  we  substitute?     Why  should  a 
man  be  able  to  put  another  in  a  position  he  cannot  occupy  himself  and 
yet  be  held  blameless  for  the  act  of  the  person  ?     Taking  the  case  of 
the  coachman  and  footman,  he  did  not  see  why  the  latter  should  not 
have  compensation.     He  might  say  to  his  master,  '  When  I  entered 
your  service  you  tacitly  guaranteed  that  your  coachman  should  not 
drive  negligently.*     If  the  master  replied  diat  it  was  not  so  he  would 
have  very  Uttle  sympathy.     If  a  man  seeks  to  increase  wealth  by  multi- 
plying hands,  because  he  cannot  do  everything  himself,  he  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  employed  by  him.     A  steam  tramcsr 
runs  away  downhill,  and  the  driver,  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment,  turns 
on  steam  instead  of  turning  it  off;  the  car  turns  over  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  injured.     The  passengers  can  claim  compensation  from  the 
company  ;  why  should  not  the  collector  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  it 
also  ?     Why  should  he  be  debarred  from  bringing  an  action  against 
the  owner  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce  (London)  said  that  this  bungUng  Act  was 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  legislation  of  this  country.  The  difficulties 
the  Act  was  intended  to  meet  arose  from  the  undue  extension  of  the 
principle  applied  in  Priestly  v.  Fowler.  It  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  legislation  of  this  sort  was  approached  without  either  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Select  Committee.  The  Act  had  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  litigation,  but  that  was  due  to  the  haste  and  inconsiderate 
manner  with  which  it  was  passed.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  dealt  with  again  it  will  not  be  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  but 
on  a  broad  principle,  after  due  consideration  of  the  very  important 
principle  which  it  involves. 

Mr.  Miller  explained  that  what  he  said  was  not  that  this  Act 
was  more  or  less  faulty  than  others,  but  that  the  fault  of  modem, 
legislation  was  to  go  into  details  instead  of  laying  down  a  broad  principle 
and  leaving  the  judges  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Dennt  Urlin  (London)  said  the  public  ought  to  have  » 
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remedy  against  tHe  employer  for  the  act  of  his  servantB,  in  order  to 
render  him  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  servants.     If  every 
servant  had  a  remedy  against  the  employer  for  all  the  careless  or 
mischievous  acts  of  other  servants  (over  whom  the  master  could  have 
rery  little  check)  the  state  of  the  household  or  the  factory  would  be 
very  bad,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
3f  common   employment.     The  Employers'  Liability   Act  had  only 
been  in  force  a  couple  of  years,  and  it  would  be  well,  on  the  whole, 
U>  see  more  of  its  working  before  any  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it. 
Mr.  Macdonell,  in  rep]y,  said  the  principle  of  liability  to  a  stranger 
srhich  he  would  apply  was  this :    An  employer  in  undertaking  his 
business  knows  that  he  has  undertaken  something  which  is  a  possible 
iource  of  danger ;  and  it  is  within  the  scope  of  justice  that  he  should 
be  liable  for  these  dangers,  as  for  any  other  disasters.     Bankruptcy  is 
I  disaster  which  may  arise  from  no  act  of  the  trader,  and  yet  no  one 
{fould  say  that  he  should  not  tuke  the  consequences.     The  failure  of  a 
mstomer  may  involve  his  own  failure.     Many  cases  must  occur  which 
irould  be  bad  for  the  employer.    He  saw  no  method  of  limiting  liability 
sxcept  on  the  principle  of  contributory  negligence.     The  miner  whose 
}ipe  did  not  ignite  the  mine  was  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  as  if 
le  were  doing  any  other  foolish  act  not  connected  with  the  disaster,  though 
t  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  jury  to  believe  that.     There  was  no 
atfeguard  against  the  case  of  the  American  lady  except  the  sense  of 
bumour  in  tiie  mind  of  the  jury.     He  objected  to  grandmotherly  legis- 
lation, but  there  were  cases  where  interference  was  a  clear  duty,  and 
an  extreme  case  was  the  Truck  Act.     As  to  whether  employers  should 
be  able  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  was  prohibited  in  France,  to  a  partial  extent  in  Germany,  and 
in  some  of  the  States  of  America.     In  Massachusetts  the  question  had 
been  dealt  with  in  these  terms :  ^  No  person  or  corporation  shall  by 
«ny  special  contract  with  his  or  its  servants,  employes,  or  workmen 
exempt  himself  or  itself  from  any  liability  which  he  or  it  might  other- 
^TO  be  under  to  them  for  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  their  employ- 
ment where  such  injuries  result  from  such  person's  or  corporation's 
<J^  n^ligence,  or  the  negligence  of  their  servant**,   employes,  or 
Workmen  :  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  any  right  or  liability  not  now  existing  by  law.' 

Mr.F.  Safford,  in  reply,  was  glad  to  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Bruce 
ui  affirming  that  the  Act,  as  administered,  was  a  source  of  litigation,  and 
W  not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed.  With  regard 
to  the  boat's  crew,  if  the  *  crab  '  were  caught  through  negligence,  the 
<ltie8tion  whether  the  master  was  in  the  boat  or  elsewhere  would  not 
^e  any  difference.  Other  cases  stated  as  hardships,  on  the  authority 
pfliord  Shand,  were  somewhat  typical  of  the  cases  used  by  the  judges 
ui  ionning  the  judge-made  doctrine  of  common  employment.  With 
'cg&rd  to  the  cook  and  the  kitchenmaid.  it  comes  not  within  the  com- 
i&on  duty  or  employment  of  the  cook  to  hit  the  maid  over  the  head 
^th  a  ladle.  If  it  were  part  of  her  duty  to  do  it,  the  master  should 
»^  liable  for  any  extra  blow.  His  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  law  was  this : 
■^DUttter  had  benefit  from  the  work  done  by  the  men  he  employed,  and 
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therefore  be  should  be  liable  for  the  damages  incurred  in  obtaining  the 
benefit.  Where  a  master  did  not  personally  superintend,  but  placed 
others  to  look  after  his  business,  he  gained  greater  benefits,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  quite  as  responsible  as  if  he  superintended  the  work 
himself.  Miners  smoking  would  be  doing  a  wrongful  act,  and  an  act 
not  in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  case  to 
make  the  master  liable  for  it,  and  would  be  bad  law.  Where  such  acts 
were  possible,  regulations  prohibiting  them  imder  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  be  conspicuously  posted,  and  any  one  breaking  them 
should  be  liable  to  conviction  for  misdemeanour.  In  such  cases  masters 
were  not  responsible  for  crimes .  committed  by  their  servants.  The  time 
must  shortly  come  when  this  matter  must  be  again  dealt  with,  and  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  unless  servants  were  placed  in  the  same 
position  afl  third  persons,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  employment 
abolished. 

The  President  (Mr.  William  Barber,  Q.C.) :  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  working  of  the  Act  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  reforming  it  and  placing  the  employer  and  servant 
in  exactly  the  proper  position.  It  is  so  ill  drawn  that  even  if  public 
opinion  were  not  averse  to  some  of  its  provisions  it  would  certainly 
have  to  be  amended.  It  is  far  wiser  for  tlie  Legislature  to  lay  down  a 
broad  principle  and  leave  the  judges  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  cases 
which  come  before  them.  I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  insure  himself  against  any  liability  under  the  Act 
I  don't  think  it  will  make  him  more  careless  in  the  selection  of  Ids 
servants  because  he  has  so  protected  himself;  and  I  fail  to  see  how 
you  are  to  prohibit  a  man  insuring  himself  from  liability  in  this  case, 
and  not  to  extend  the  same  prohibition  to  marine  insurance  and  other 
risks.  There  is  the  larger  question  whether  a  master  and  servant  shall 
be  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  a  man  has  no  claim  because  that  is  considered  in  his  wages, 
and  he  knows  the  risks  of  the  work  he  agrees  to  do.  My  experience 
is  against  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a 
workman  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act,  except  for  a  good  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  law  should 
be  altered  to  prevent  men  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  alter  the  Act  until  we  have  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  it  as  it  stands,  but  the  discussion  has  done  good  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  will  be  more  important  in  the  future.  As 
to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  I  think  a  little  further  working 
of  the  Act  will  enable  us  to  deal  more  Eatisfactorily  with  that  point 
than  we  should  be  able  to  do  at  present.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  shall  be  better  able  a  year  or  two 
hence  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Act  than  at  the  present  time,  and  it> 
would  now  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to  obtain  any  amendment  of 
our  law.  We  are  more  likely  to  get  it  altered  properly  if  we  wait  ik 
little  longer. 
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Mr.  FsANK  LoGEWOOD,  Q.C.,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  New 

Bales :  a  few  observations  upon  those  which  relate  to  the 

Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.'    He 

said : — It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  of  twenty 

minutes  to  consider  critically  the  individual  worth  of  the  1,045 

Bules  which  make  up  the  bulky  volume — the  code  of  our 

future  procedure,  subject  to  amendment  as  from  time  to  time 

it  may  become  necessary.     With  something  like  relief  it  is 

realised  that  out  of  this  number  only  125  are  new.     The 

new  Bules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  judges  appointed  for 

that  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  pursuance  of  the 

19th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1881.     The  powers  of 

judges  thus   appointed  were  created  by  the  Act  of  1876. 

In  addition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

of  England,   and   Mr.   Justice    Hannen,  the   Bules  have 

been  the  result  of  the  thought  and  ability  of  Lord  Justice 

Lindley,    Lord  Justice   Pry,   Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  and  Mr. 

Justice  Manisty.     Another  great  mind  lent  itself   to    the 

task,   but  ere    it  was    accomplished    death  had   deprived 

the  Committee  of  an  able  colleague,  and   the   Bench  had 

lost  one  of  its  brightest   ornaments   in  the  death   of    Sir 

George  Jessel.     The  only  criticism,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am 

aware,  the  new  Bules  have  as  yet  been  subjected  is  that 

contained  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

motion  of  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard.     This  proposal  to  postpone 

the  operation  of  the  Bules  was  rejected.     The  mover  of  the 

proposition,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  that  time 

for  consideration  and  criticism  was  necessary  before  so  great 

changes  in  our  legal  procedure  were  made.     The  summons 

for  further  time  was  dismissed,  and  I  think  properly.     Had 

the  proposed  changes  involved  only  legal  principles,  and  not 

Practice,  the  time  asked  for  might  doubtless  have  been  well 

spent  in  abstract  considerations  and  theoretical  controversy. 

Ane  strongest  arguments  would  have  been  available  for  the 

^vocates  for  delay ;  but  the  practicability  of  Bules  of  this 

^tnre  is  best  tested  by  actual  practice,  and  so  thought  the 

House  of  Commons.     Again,  legal  principles  once    ascer- 

t^ed   and   defined  are  not  to  be  Ughtly  tampered  with 

hy  amendment — they  stand  good  for  all   ages.     With  the 

fiules  of  Practice  it  is  different ;  they  must  necessarily  be 

^Juended  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  wants 

^^  the  society  they   are  supposed  to  benefit.      You  can 
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therefore  be  should  be  liable  for  the  damages  incurred  in  obtaining  the 
benefit.  Where  a  master  did  not  personally  superintend,  but  placed 
others  to  look  after  his  business,  he  gained  greater  benefits,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  quite  as  responsible  as  if  he  superintended  the  work 
himself.  Miners  smoking  would  be  doing  a  wrongful  act,  and  an  act 
not  in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  case  to 
make  the  master  liable  for  it,  and  would  be  bad  law.  Where  such  acts 
were  possible,  regulations  prohibiting  them  under  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  be  conspicuously  posted,  and  any  one  breaking  them 
should  be  liable  to  conviction  for  misdemeanour.  In  such  cases  masters 
were  not  responsible  for  crimes .  committed  by  their  servants.  The  time 
must  shortly  come  when  this  matter  must  be  again  dealt  with,  and  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  unless  servants  were  placed  in  the  same 
position  afl  third  persons,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  employment 
abolished. 

The  President  (Mr.  William  Barber,  Q.C.) :  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  working  of  the  Act  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  reforming  it  and  placing  the  employer  and  servant 
in  exactly  the  proper  position.  It  is  so  ill  drawn  that  even  if  public 
opinion  were  not  averse  to  some  of  its  provisions  it  would  certainly 
have  to  be  amended.  It  is  far  wiser  for  the  Legislature  to  lay  down  a 
broad  principle  and  leave  the  judges  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  cases 
which  come  before  them.  I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  insure  himself  against  any  liability  under  the  Act. 
I  don't  think  it  will  make  him  more  careless  in  the  selection  of  his 
servants  because  he  has  so  protected  himself;  and  I  fail  to  see  how 
you  are  to  prohibit  a  man  insuring  himself  from  liability  in  this  case, 
and  not  to  extend  the  same  prohibition  to  marine  insurance  and  other 
risks.  There  is  the  larger  question  whether  a  master  and  servant  shall 
be  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  It  is  a  Mlacy  to 
say  that  a  man  has  no  claim  because  that  is  considered  in  his  wages, 
and  he  knows  the  risks  of  the  work  he  agrees  to  do.  My  experience 
is  against  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a 
workman  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act,  except  for  a  good  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  law  should 
be  altered  to  prevent  men  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  alter  the  Act  until  we  have  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  it  as  it  stands,  but  the  discussion  has  done  good  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  will  be  more  important  in  the  future.  As 
to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  I  think  a  little  further  working 
of  the  Act  will  enable  us  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with  that  point 
than  we  should  be  able  to  do  at  present.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  shall  be  better  able  a  year  or  two 
hence  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Act  than  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
would  now  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to  obtain  any  amendment  of 
our  law.  We  are  more  likely  to  get  it  altered  properly  if  we  wait  a 
little  longer. 
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Mr.  FsAKK  LoGEwooD,  Q.C.,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  New 
Bales :  a  few  observations  upon  those  which  relate  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.'    He 
said : — It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  to  consider  critically  the  individual  worth  of  the  1,045 
Bules  which  make  up  the  bulky  volume — the  code  of  our 
future  procedure,  subject  to  amendment  as  from  time  to  time 
it  may  become  necessary.     With  something  like  relief  it  is 
realised  that  out  of  this  number  only  125  are  new.     The 
new  Bules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  judges  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  pursuance  of  the 
19th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1881.     The  powers  of 
judges  thus   appointed  were  created  by  the  Act  of  1876. 
In  addition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of   England,   and   Mr.   Justice    Hannen,   the   Eules   have 
been  the  result  of  the  thought  and  ability  of  Lord  Justice 
Lindley,    Lord  Justice   Fry,   Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty.    Another  great  mind  lent  itself   to    the 
ta.sk,   but  ere    it  was    accomplished    death  had   deprived 
the  Committee  of  an  able  colleague,  and   the   Bench  had 
lost   one  of  its  brightest   ornaments   in  the  death  of    Sir 
George  Jessel.     The  only  criticism-  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  new  Bules  have  as  yet  been  subjected  is  that 
contained  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard.     This  proposal  to  postpone 
the  operation  of  the  Eules  was  rejected.     The  mover  of  the 
proposition,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  urged  that  time 
for  consideration  and  criticism  was  necessary  before  so  great 
changes  in  our  legal  procedure  were  made.     The  summons 
for  further  time  was  dismissed,  and  I  think  properly.     Had 
the  proposed  changes  involved  only  legal  principles,  and  not 
practice,  the  time  asked  for  might  doubtless  have  been  well 
spent  in  abstract  considerations  and  theoretical  controversy. 
The  strongest  arguments  would  have  been  available  for  the 
advocates  for  delay ;  but  the  practicability  of  Bules  of  this 
attire  is  best  tested  by  actual  practice,  and  so  thought  the 
House  of  Commons.     Again,  legal  principles  once    ascer- 
tained  and   defined  are  not  to   be  lightly  tampered  with 
*^y  amendment — they  stand  good  for  all   ages.     With  the 
fillies  of  Practice  it  is  different ;  they  must  necessarily  be 
tended  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
^f  the  society  they  are  supposed  to  benefit.      You  can 
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arrive  at  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  strength  of  a  boilei 

by  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  strength  of  its  componen* 

parts,  but  practical  men  prefer,  after  all,  a  practical  tes* 

before  pronouncing  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject.     Th 

only  real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Rules  was  to  brinj 

them  into  active  operation.     I  am  glad  to  think  that  thi 

shortly  will  be  done.     Apart  from  the  general  plea  for  delay 

one  or  two  grounds  for  specific  objection  were  raised  agains 

the  new  Rules  in  the  debate.     The  summary  jurisdiction  o 

the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  known  as  Sir  Henry  Keating*; 

Act,  is  alleged  to  have  been  repealed,  the  right  of  th< 

subject  to  trial  by  jury  to  have  been  tampered  with,  th( 

position  of  certain  officers  of  the  court  to  have  been  injuri 

ously  affected,  the  demurrer  done  away  with,  cross-examina 

tion  curtailed,  and  the  powers  of  the  judges  unduly  increased 

To  deal  with  this  last  objection  first.     I  have  no  ynsh  in 

pronounce  a  panegyric   on  her  Majesty's  judges,  they  d< 

not  need  any  advocacy  of  mine  to  clear  them  from  a  charg 

of  despotism.     One  of  the  best  proofs  that  they  enjoy  th 

confidence  of  the  country  is  the  fact  that  the  representa 

tives  of  the  people  have  intrusted  to  them  the  reconstruc 

tion  of  our  Rules  of  Procedure.     I  merely  claim  on  thei 

behalf  a  confident  expectation  that  they  wiU  not  abuse  tb 

extended  powers  of  the  new  Rules,  if  such  there  be,  bu 

that  they  will  as  fairly  administer  justice  under  them  a 

they  and  their  predecessors  have  hitherto  done — they  wh 

have  framed  have  power  to  alter  and  amend.     So  long  a 

the   judges    retain   a   confidence,   which  they  surely  hav 

not  forfeited  as   yet,    we   are  bound    to    believe   that  i 

practical  experience  should  show  any  of  these  Rules  to  wor 

unjustly  or  oppressively,  the  remedy  for  the  wrong  will  li 

forthcoming.      I  must  own  that  I  was  surprised  to  hea 

urged  as  an  objection  to  these  Rules  an  alleged  repeal  of  Si 

Henry  Keating's  Act.     This  was  done  in  1880  by  Rule  ( 

Order  2.     There  were  some  inconveniences  in  working  tt 

Bills  of  Exchange  Act  with  the  procedure  under  the  Jud: 

cature  Acts,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  abolis 

the  alternative  procedure  under  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Ac 

The  provisions  of  Order  14  in  fact  rendered  it  unnecessai 

to  continue  the  operation  of  that  statute.     The  right  to 

trial  by  jury  remains  practically  untouched.     Facilities  ai 

offered  for  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  judge  alone.     Ord< 

86,  Rule  2,  gives  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  power  in  actioi 

of  rtander,  libel,  false  imprisonment,  malicious  prosecutioi 

seduction,  or  breach  of  promise,  to  give  notice  of  trial  wit 
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a  jarj.    Bale  3  prescribes  that  Chancery  causes  shall  be 
tried  without  a  jury,  unless  otherwise  ordered.     By  Bule  4, 
trial  without  jury  can  be  directed  of  questions  of  fact,  or  of 
fact  and  law  arising  in  causes  which  could  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  parties  have  been  previously  tried  without  a  jury. 
Rule  5  continues  the  power  of  the  judges  to  withdraw  com- 
plicated questions  of  account  or  scientific  investigation  from 
the  consideration  of  a  jury.     In  all  other  cases  under  Rule 
6,  OD  the  application  of  either  party  an  order  shall  be  made 
for  a  trial  with  a  jury.     There  is  no  discretion  left  under 
Rule   6.     It  is  charged  that  the  new  Rules  by  some  of 
their  provisions  cast  a  slur  upon   certain  officers   of  the 
court,  namely,  solicitors.     Rules  5   and  11   of   Order  65 
have  been  cited  as  examples  in  sustaining  this  charge.     The 
courts  have  ever  been  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  those  who 
practise  before  them.     The  degree  of  responsibility  and 
trust  reposed  in  a  solicitor  is  not  equalled   in   the  case 
of  any  other  profession.     In  order  to  preserve  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  courts  should  take 
every  means  to  protect  those  who  are  honestly  doing  their 
duty  to  their  clients.     I  fail  to  see  how  the  extended  power 
of  tJbe  court  with  regard  to  costs  can  serve  otherwise  than  as 
a  help  to  those  who  are  honourably  pursuing  their  profes- 
sion.    I  assume,  of  course,  as  I  am  justified  in  doing,  that 
these  powers  will  be  used  in  no  hostile  or  capricious  spirit. 
£iile  28,  Order  38,  has  been  attacked.     In  some  way  or 
other  it  is  recognised  as  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
counsel  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.     There  can 
1)8  little  doubt  that  this  Rule  is  simply  declaratory  of  the 
Common  Law,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  useful  one.    It  is 
^ell  that  practitioners  should  be  clearly  reminded  of  the 
power  of  the  court  in  this  matter.     Cioss-examination  is 
"becoming  more  and  more  a  wearisome  nuisance  in  our  courts. 
If  a  witness  can  be  discredited,  and  fairly  so,  it  never  takes 
long  to  do  it ;  whereas  ill-spent  time  and  wasted  ingenuity 
are  required  to  achieve  the  same  object  when  it  is  to  be 
xinf airly  won.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  mourn  over 
the  decease  of  the  demurrer.  On  the  contrary,  I  rejoice  that 
Order  25,  Rule  2,  provides  a  simple  and  ready  mode  of 
deciding  a  point  of  law,  which  substantially  disposes  of  any 
distinct  cause  of  action.  For  any  other  purpose  the  demurrer 
was  useless.     I  have  now  dealt  with  the  various  objections 
raised  against  the  new  Rules,  and  will  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  advantages  which  we  gain  by  them.     Order  5, 
Bale  6,  imports  into  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  the  practice 
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which  has  prevailed  in  equity ;  thereby  a  cause  is  assigned 
to  one  master,  who  shall  hear  every  application  relating  to 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  this  Bule. 

Formerly  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  two  applica* 
tions  at  chambers  in  the  same  cause  were  heard  by  the  same 
master.  To-day,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  order  for 
discovery,  it  is  necessary  to  detail  the  whole  history  of  a 
complicated  action  to  Master  A.  To-morrow,  to  change  the 
venue,  the  whole  story  must  be  retold  to  Master  B.  The  prac- 
tice at  judges'  chambers  is  further  simplified ;  by  Order  30 
and  Order  54,  Rule  9,  the  necessity  for  a  number  of  summonses 
is  done  away  with.  Instead  of  particulars,  discovery,  appli- 
cation for  commission,  directions  for  mode  of  trial  and  venue, 
forming  subjects  for  so  many  summonses,  in  future  they  may 
aU  be  included  in  one  omnibus  summons,  the  cost  of  which 
cannot  materially  exceed  any  separate  application  in  respect 
of  the  various  matters  which  are  thus  included.  This  Bule 
strikes  at  an  abuse  of  our  forms  of  procedure  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  since  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and  1875 
came  into  operation.  From  its  birth  the  action  had  to  go 
through  its  regular  course  of  particulars,  interrogatories, 
inspection,  and  amendment,  as  surely  as  an  infant  does 
through  teething,  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  with  this 
difference,  that  whereas  these  latter  complaints  rarely  repeat 
themselves,  the  unfortunate  action  was  liable  to  any  number 
of  attacks.  I  have  known  more  than  thirty  summonses  to 
have  been  taken  out,  and  more  or  less  satisfactorily  adjudi- 
cated upon  between  the  issue  of  the  writ  and  the  notice  of 
trial ;  the  only  difficulty  likely  to  arise  from  the  amendment 
in  question  is  as  to  the  time  when  this  summons  is  to  be 
taken  out.  A  party  is  generally  looking  for  particulars 
before  he  is  getting  anxious  about  the  notice  of  trial,  and  in 
this  way  the  full  benefit  of  the  Rules  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
achieved,  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  capable  of  conferring 
great  benefits  on  the  majority  of  suitors.  Still  on  the  sub- 
ject of  judges'  chambers  a  useful  change  is  worked  ;  by  Order 
54,  Rule  21,  the  appeal  from  a  master  to  a  judge  is  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  an  additional  summons. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Institution  has 
been  adopted  by  Order  3,  Rule  6 ;  in  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  land  the  writ  may  be  specially  indorsed,  and  thereby 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  final  judgment  in  default  of  appear- 
ance under  Order  13,  Rule  8,  or  even  after  appearance  under 
Order  14.     Order  16,  Rule  54,  puts  an  end  to  the  uncer- 
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taintj  which  has  hitherto  existed  as  to  the  costs  of  third 
parties. 

Another  endeavour  has  been  made  in  Order  19  to  reduce 
the  prolixity  of  pleadings.  The  statement  of  claim  of  to-daj 
is  becoming  almost  as  unintelligible  as  the  old  bill  in  Chan- 
cery. The  5th  Bule  of  Order  19  is  important,  and  if  strictly 
construed  will  save  great  expense  to  suitors.  By  Order  27, 
Bule  13,  the  necessity  for  joinder  of  issue  would  appear  to 
be  done  away  with.  It  is,  however,  preserved  by  Order  23, 
Bule  5.  Speaking  generally  of  the  effect  of  the  new  Eules 
upon  pleadings  the  aim  of  the  framers  appears  to  have  been 
to  faring  us  back  nearer  to  the  forms  in  use  at  Common  Law 
before  tiie  Acts  of  '73  and  '75,  with  this  difference,  that  now 
no  technical  objection  can  be  raised  to  any  pleading  on  the 
ground  of  any  alleged  want  of  form.  Vexatious  litigation 
receives  a  blow  in  Order  26,  Rule  4. 

A  great  change  has  been  effected  in  the  Rules  relating  to 
discovery,  contained  in  Order  31.  The  *  security  for  costs ' 
account,  in  Rule  36,  is  an  innovation,  and  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  very  sanguine  that  it  will  work  smoothly.  Never- 
theless it  was  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to 
cnrtail  the  amount  of  money  which  was  being  thrown  away 
upon  appHcations  of  this  kind. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  isolated  instances  a 
Iiardship  may  be  involved  in  compelling  a  poor  man  to  pay 
the  requisite  5Z.  into  court  before  he  can  ascertain  by  inter- 
rogatories information  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  which  is 
Tiki  to  the  conduct  of  his  action.     I  regret  that  there  is  not 
a  discretion  left  to  the  judge  in  this  matter.     As  the  Rule 
stands  it  is  peremptory.     A  new  stage  in  the  history  of  an 
action  is  introduced  by  Rule  4,  Order  32.     These  admissions 
are  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  litigation  of  the 
fntnre,  and  the  practitioner  will  have  a  somewhat  difficult 
part  to  play  with  regard  to  them,  for  while  on  the  one  hand 
he  will  be  careful  not  to  prejudice  his  client  by  an  unneces- 
sary or  damaging  admission,  he  will  have  constantly  before 
kiB  eyes  the  fear  that  his  refusal  to  admit  may  not  be  deemed 
a  reasonable  one.     In  the  old  Rules  there  was  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  powers  given  by  Sections  42  and  45  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  which  enabled  the  parties 
^  an  action  by  consent,  and  with  the  leave  of  a  judge,  to 
^te  issues  of  fact  without  pleadings,  and  to  go  down  to 
^1  on  them ;  this  can  now  be  done  under  Order  34,  Rule  9. 
^ith  an  issue  narrowed  down  by  admissions,  this  Rule  should 
<>ften  be  made  use  of.     Those  who  practise  in  our  courts 
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mnst  often  have  known,  in  the  trial  of  actions  for  defamation, 
occasions  when,  although  a  justification  has  not  been  pleaded, 
evidence  which  tends  to  that  aim  has  been  admitted  in  re- 
duction of  damages.  Frequent  hardships  were  the  result. 
Justification,  if  pleaded,  gave  notice  of  the  attack.  Without 
the  plea  the  party  attacked  was  often  unprepared  to  meet 
the  charge.  By  Order  36,  Bule  37,  all  possibility  of  injus- 
tice of  this  kind  is  avoided.  Seven  days  before  the  trial  the 
particulars  of  the  matters  must  be  given  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  58th  Rule  of  Order  36  will  prove  of  great  use  in 
actions  in  which  the  damages  are  continuing.     The  abolition 
of  the  rule  nisi  as  provided  for  in  Order  39,  Rule  3,  and  Order 
52,  Bule  2,  is  an  unmixed  gain,  at  any  rate  to  the   public, 
doing  away  with  the  ex-parte  statement  which  elicited  per- 
mission to  repeat  all  the  arguments  which  had  already  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  court.     How  often  has  one  heard  the 
court  observe  that  the  rule  would  be  granted,  but  the  court 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  encouragement 
was  held  out  that  it  would  be  made  absolute  9    What  greater 
encouragement  could  be  desired  than  a  rule  calling  upon  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  fruits  of  victory 
should  not  be  given  up  ?  I  remember  one  junior  counsel  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  rule  nin  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  last  one  moved  for  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  future, 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  referred  to,  motions  will  be 
made  on  notice,  and  the  courts  wiU  in  the   first  instance 
decide  the  questions  for  their  determination.     In  this  way, 
in   every  case  of  appeal  from  verdict  and  judgment  one 
quarter  at  least  of  the  cost  will  be  saved,  and  the  suitors  will 
reap  the  benefit,  whereas  the  practitioner  may  seek  consola- 
tion from  the  thought  that  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  liticm- 
tion  the  amount  of  business  will  not  suffer  decrease.     Order* 
65,  Rule  12,  will  relieve  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  a  mul- 
titude  of  actions   which  may  very   well   be  tried   in  th^ 
county  courts,  and  the  time  thus  saved  will  enable  suitors 
who  have  more  important  issues   to  be  tried  to  obtain  m^ 
more  ready   decision.     The  Bar  may  weep  over  the  blo^^ 
struck  by  Rule  44  of  Order  65  at  the  retainer.     Practically 
it  is  abolished,  excepting  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  foi-'' 
it  under  any  circumstances;   for  never  again  is  it  to  b^^ 
allowed  on  taxation.     I  remember  it  once  being  said  of  ^ 
Queen's  counsel  on  this  circuit  that  he  came  into  Leeds  witl^ 
forty  retainers  in  gold  and  silver,  a  more  glorious  pageaiK't^ 
than  that  provided  for  the  judge  himself.    For  aught  I  kno-*^ 
such  a  display  is  a  thing  of  the  past.     But  I  hope  tha^t; 
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the  Bar  will  bear  their  share  of  the  woes  which  we  are 
threatened  with  under  the  new  Eules  with  calmness  and 
resignation.  I  have  made  the  foregoing  observations  more 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  give  rise  to  some  discussion  upon 
this  subject,  than  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  my  hearers.  I  must  apologise  for  limiting  my 
remarks,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  Eules  affecting  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  but  I  am  mindful  of  the  words,  *  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam.' 

A  Papeb  on  ^  Strict  Settlement '  was  read  by  Mr.  D.  F. 
E.  Stkes,  LL.B.     The  author  vindicates  the  right  of  society 
to  criticise  and  to  amend  every  law  relating  to  the  soil ; 
and  if  the  health  of  the  State  requires  it,  to  abolish  the 
institution  of  private  property.     Believing  that  land  nation- 
alisation is  a  delusive  dream,  he  urges  the  importance  of 
minimising  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Henry  George  by  removing  those  evils  which  he 
alleged  to  be  now  associated  with  private  ownership.     Many 
of  these,  he  submitted,  arise   from  the  practice  of  strict 
settlement  observed  in  great  territorial  families.   He  described 
the  practice  and  indicated  its  purpose — to  keep  the  land  in 
the  family.     He  enumerated  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
practice,  and  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  attempts 
Mtherto  made  by  the  Legislature  to  cope  with  them,  dealing 
more  especially  with  the  settled  Land  Act,  1882.     He  con- 
cluded by  contending  that  so  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
strict  settlement,  and  so  much  against  it,  that  the  practice 
ahould  be  declared  illegal. 

Kr.  AuGUSTfi  Bakeb  (Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Khartoum) 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Custody  and  Guardianship  of  Children.  The  writer  said  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  father  to  the  custody  of  his  children 
^as  an  anachronism ;  it  belonged  to  an  age  when  the  rights 
cf  the  physically  weak  were  ignored,  and  when  freedom  was 
^^  empty  phrase  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  But 
that  age  was  gone  by,  never  to  return.  Earnest  law  re- 
formers— especially  those  who  were  lawyers  by  profession, 
^d  consequently  enamoured  of  theories  which  they  had 
piuctised  from  their  youth  upwards — might  experience  some 
difficulty,  but  none  which  could  not  be  surmounted  by  a 
consistent  observance  of  first  principles.  The  writer  Laid 
down  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  All  men  are  born  free, 
^d  no  person  can  have  any  property  in,  or  rights  over,  the 
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person  of  another.     2.  Each  parent  has  an  equal  duty  of 
guardianship  toward  their  common  child,  for  its  own  good, 
and  so  long  as  by  reason  of  its  immature  judgment  it  is 
unable  to  exercise  a  reasonable  discretion.     3.  Speculative 
opinions   are   neither   meritorious   nor  criminal,   and    one 
parent  has  no  right  to  claim  a  monopoly  for  his  set  of 
speculative  opinions  as  regards  the  education  of  a  child.     K 
parents  differ  in  religion  or  any  other  matter  of  speculative 
belief,  each  must  rely  on  his  or  her  own  moral  influence  and 
example,  without  endeavouring  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 
other  parent  on  the  subject  as  to  which  they  differ,    4.  Both 
parents  standing  in  an  equal  degree  of  relationship  to  a 
child,  they  should  be  its  joint  guardians  during  their  joint 
lives,  and  the  survivor  should  be  sole  guardian,  and  that 
unfettered  by  any  rules  prescribed  by  the  *  dead  hand '  of 
the  deceased  parent.     5.  If  the  joint  guardians  should  be 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  education  or  bringing  up  of  a  child, 
the  dispute  should  be  settled  in  a  summary  way  by  the 
nearest  county  court  judge,  who  should  have  the  power  to 
punish  firivolous  applications  by  making  the  applicant  pay  the 
costs  of  them.   6.  Illegitimate  children  being  innocent  of  tiieir 
illegitimacy,  and  their  parents  being  equaUy  responsible  the 
one  with  the  other,  such  children  should  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  legitimate  children,  and  their  parents  should  have 
the  same  legal  obligations  towards  them  as  towards  legitimate 
children.     [The  present  law  punished  the  innocent  children, 
and  only  one  of  the  parents,  viz.  the  mother.]     7.  If  any 
guardian  should  by  insanity  or  crime  become  unfit  to  have 
the  custody  or  control  of  an  infant  child,  the  court  should 
have  power  to  remove  such  guardian  on  summary  application, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  sole  guardian  to  appoint  a  new  one  in 
his  or  her  place.     8.  If  parents  do  not  live  together,  and 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  custody  of  their  common  children, 
the  court  should  decide  the  question  in  such  way  as  that  the 
interests  of  the  children  themselves  may  best  be  served,  and 
should  have  the  power  to  order  a  parent  to  pay  for,  or 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  although 
removed  from  his  or  her  custody  or  control.     9.  Every  chSd 
on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  especially  if  it  be  earning 
its  own  living,  ought  to  have  some  right  of  appeal  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  parental  authority;    and  no  parent 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  utterly  disinheriting  a  child. 
This  last  proposition  might  startle  English  lawyers,  but  it 
was  no  stranger  to  other  national  codes.     This  was  the  last 
serious  word  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  on 
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this  grave  question  for  at  least  several  years;  but  he  did 
sincerely  trust  that  those  years  would  not  pass  away  without 
witnessing  the  erasure  from  our  statute-book  of  that  black 
blot  which  sanctified  the  so-called  sacred  right  of  one  parent 
to  ignore  the  other  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  control  of 
their  common  children. 

A  Papee  was  contributed  by  Mr.  John  N.  Davidson,  of 
Edinbui^h,  on  ^  The  Laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  as  re- 
gards Marriage  and  Divorce :  their  assimilation  and  reform.' ' 
The  author  adverted  to  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the  law 
of  Scotland  against  the  intermarriage  of  the  guilty  parties  in 
case  of  divorce,  and  advocated  the  removal  of  the  prohibition, 
and  the  assimilation  in  this  respect  of  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
the  law  of  England.     He  proposed  that  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  should  be  allowed.     The  writer  then 
referred  to  the  conditions  of  residence  required  for  marriage, 
and  to  the  methods  of  celebrating  marriage,  and  the  con- 
ditions precedent  thereto.     If  celebrated  in  a  church,  mar- 
riage might  be  by  banns  or  by  common  or  special  licence. 
MsmHlage  might  also  be  celebrated  by  ISie  Registrar's  certifi- 
cate with  or  without  licence.     The  writer  of  the  paper  con- 
trasted the  English  with  the  Scotch  law  in  reference  to  the 
formalities  necessary  to  constitute  marriage.     He  considered 
the  law  of  England   in  this  respect   nearly   perfect.     He 
objected  to  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  iri'egular  marriages  on 
the  following  grounds.     First,  that  it  afforded  facilities  for 
seduction.     Secondly,  that  it  assisted  a  designing  person  to 
entrap  another  into  a  marriage.     Thirdly,  that  without  any 
deceit  or  fraud  a  man  and  woman  might  surround  their  lives 
with  a  set  of  circumstances  which  neither  intended  should 
constitute  marriage,  but  which  might  nevertheless  have  the 
effect  of  a  lawful  and  binding  marriage.  Irregular  marriages 
might  by  the  law  of  Scotland  be  contracted  in  three  ways. 
1*  By  promise,  subseqiiente  copula.     2.  By  simple  consent. 
3.  By  cohabitation  and  repute.     There  ought  to  be  only  two 
ways  of  contracting  marriage ;  namely,  before  a  clergyman 
or  a  registrar.     As  to  the  law  of  Scotland  according  to  which 
eliildren  may  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents,  the  writer,  while  approving  it  in  principle, 
considered  that  the  application  ought  to  be  limited,  so  as 
|iot  to  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  children  of  an 
intervening  marriage.     The  writer  then  went  on  to  discuss 

.    '  Thia  paper,  together  with  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  has  been  printed 
*^  ixUn$o  by  Messrs.  Speaight  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  Loudon. 
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how  far  it  might  be  expedient  to  extend  the  remedy 
divorce.  He  considered  that  the  remedy  of  divorce  shoi 
be  extended  to  cases  where  one  of  the  spouses  had  desert 
the  other  for  four  years  or  upwards,  or  had  been  sentenc 
to  penal  servitude  for  five  years  or  upwards,  or  had  becoi 
aflfected  with  incurable  insanity,  or  had  been  guilty  of  p( 
sistent  drunkenness  so  as  to  cause  private  misery  and  pub 
scandal.  The  writer  did  not  approve  the  extension  of  divoi 
to  cases  of  incompatibility  of  temper,  but  he  would  allow 
judicial  separations  with  penalties  against  a  spouse  wl 
lor  a  whole  year,  by  studied  insults  and  outbursts  of  temp 
made  the  lii'e  of  the  other  utterly  miserable,  provided  th€ 
was  no  substantial  fault  on  the  side  of  the  complainant. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  readii 
of  this  paper  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

*  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  Association 
take  into  consideration  the  marriage  laws  of  the  several  parts  of  t 
United  Kingdom.* 

Mr.  H.  N,  MozLEY,  one  of  the  hon,  secretaries  of  the  c 
partment,  read  a  Paper  prepared  by  himself  and  Mr.  Willis 
Fooks,  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  on  *  The  Administration  a 
Devolution  of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons,*  stating  t 
existing  law  as  to  the  respective  priorities  of  diflFerent  clasi 
of  creditors  and  beneficiaries.  The  authors  of  the  pa] 
suggested  that  the  law  relating  to  the  devolution  of  esta 
in  fee  simple  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  personal! 
that  the  rule  of  succession  to  a  deceased  wife,  in  respect  be 
of  fee  simple  estates  and  of  personalty,  should  be  assimilai 
to  the  rule  of  succession  to  a  deceased  husband ;  and  that  i 
rights  of  custody  and  dower  in  respect  to  estates  held 
lee  simple  should  be  abolished.  The  authors  did  not  p 
pose  to  meddle  with  the  law  relating  to  estates  tail. 
«lraft  measure,  intended  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  1 
Paper,  was  appended  by  way  of  schedule  thereto.* 

*  This  paper  has  been  printed  in  a  sopjiratc  fi)rin  for  the  use  of  the  Stanc 
Oomniittce  of  the  Department  to  which  the  quc&lion  has  been  nferred  for  < 
»ideration  Jin.l  report  to  the  Council. 
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WHEN  I  look  over  the  roll  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Bepression  of  Crime  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
in  years  gone  by,  I  recognise  how  much  need  I  have  to-day 
of  your  indulgent  consideration.  Still  more  do  I  feel  this  to 
be  the  case  when  I  peruse  the  interesting  addresses  they  have 
delivered  on  similar  occasions,  collected  in  volumes  which 
form  worthy  monuments  of  the  vast  good  achieved  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  association  under  whose 
auspices  we  meet. 

This  section  has,  I  venture  to  think,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  general  result.  There  are  so  many  matters 
connected  with  crime,  so  essential  to  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  people,  that  any  foi'um,  such  as  this,  whence 
the  minds  of  men  of  influence  throughout  the  country 
are  directed  to  the  consideration  of  this  point  or  that,  in 
connection  with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  punishment 
of  crime,  is  certainly  doing  useful  work.  May  such  be  the 
case  on  the  present  occasion,  by  means  of  that  patient  and 
kindly  examination  of  the  subjects  I  shall  bring  before  you, 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  give. 

I  propose  for  your  greater  convenience  to  divide  my  re- 
marks into  seven  sections  : — 

1.  The  Causes  of  Crime. 

2.  The  Results  of  Crime. 

3.  The  Prevention  of  Crime. 
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4.  The  Detection  of  Crime. 

5.  The  Punishment  of  Crime. 

6.  The  Treatment  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

7.  The  Reconviction  of  Prisoners. 

I. — The  Causes  op  Ceime. 

Men  of  science  have  from  the  earliest  ages  endeavoured 
to  discover  what  are  the  true  causes  of  crime.  But  the 
research  has  been  productive  of  little  practical  result.  The 
causes  of  crime  are  legion,  and  they  wUl  exist  to  all  time  in 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  may  be  remedied  or  lessened 
by  the  experience  of  advancing  civilisation,  but  others  must 
ever  remain  insoluble.  There  are,  it  may  be  said,  six 
great  moral  causes  of  crime  : — 

1 .  Defective  Training. 

2.  Incapacity,  either  hereditary  or  otherwise. 

3.  Evil  Companionship. 

4.  Bad  Temper. 

5.  Drink. 

6.  Immorality. 

The  first  four,  defective  training,  incapacity,  evil  com- 
panionship, bad  temper,  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
attention  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. To  each  of  them  may  be  fairly  assigned  one-tenth  of 
committed  crime.  The  last  two,  drink  and  immorality,  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  individual  volition,  and  each  of 
them  is  responsible  for  about  two- tenths.  To  the  former,  viz. 
drink,  a  larger  responsibility  has,  I  know,  been  frequently 
attributed,  but  this  is,  I  think,  because  it  is  often  found  co- 
existent with  another  cause  of  crime,  but  not  therefore  of 
necessity  the  vice,  detestable  though  it  be  and  pregnant  with 
evil,  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  criminal  career. 

There  remain  two-tenths  of  crime,  according  to  this 
mode  of  looking  at  it,  which  are  not  assignable  to  any  of  the 
six  causes  mentioned,  and  they  are  in  a  great  measure  be- 
yond the  control  of  those  who  owe  to  them  their  downward 
course.     They  are — 

1.  Poverty. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  retrieving  a  lost  character. 

4.  The  carelessness  of  owners  of  property  who  place 
excessive  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  needy. 

5.  The  facilities  for  disposing  of  stolen  property. 
Poverty  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
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crime.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  rich,  who  have  all  they  want, 
to  be  honest.  Is  there  one  who  has  not  come  across  the  most 
distressing  cases  of  poverty,  when,  taken  into  account  with 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  crime  has  been  re- 
sorted to  as  the  only  available  means  of  averting  starvation, 
and  of  obtaining  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  for  helpless 
dependants  P  Every  profession  in  Great  Britain  is  over- 
stocked, and  the  supply  of  clerks  for  the  most  humble 
vacancies  reduces  to  the  finest  point  the  openings  available 
for  those  who,  a  score  of  years  ago,  were  content  to  get  an 
honest  livelihood  as  mechanics,  but  who  must  now  soar  into 
the  realms  of  clerical  indigence.  The  difficulty  is  quin- 
tupled for  those  who,  by  however  light  a  mistake,  are 
deprived  of  the  character  to  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
entitled.  How  great,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  masters 
and  mistresses  who,  by  indifference  or  by  design,  deprive 
servants  of  the  full  value  of  honest  labour  by  unconcern  in 
replying  to  queries  respecting  character !  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  carelessness  of  owners  of  property  in  placing  excessive 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  needy  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
crime,  so  long  as  within  easy  reach  of  well-nigh  every  urban 
home  there  exist  hundreds  of  traders  competing  tb  secure 
custom,  and  ever  ready  to  purchase  at  decimal  value  any 
article,  poor  or  costly,  without  subjecting  the  vendor  to  any 
inconvenient  examination. 

II. — ^The  Eesults  op  Ceime. 

Who  can  gauge  by  mere  words  and  figures  the  results  of 
crime  ?  Are  they  not  felt  truly  by  children's  children  ?  Crime 
diminishes  from  the  security  of  property.  It  desolates  homes 
more  surely  even  than  fire.  The  innocent  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  others.  Dependants  are  driven  upon  the  streets, 
deprived  of  food  and  clothing,  by  the  criminal  acts  of  their 
natural  supporters.  The  clergy  and  relieving  officers  in  poor 
districts  can  alone  form  any  clear  idea  of  how  deep  and  how 
wide  spreading  are  the  effects  of  a  criminal  life  recorded  in 
pain,  starvation,  and  suffering. 

We  can  only  take  note  of  the  results  felt  by  the  public. 
I  will  exclude  Ireland  from  consideration,  for  there  has 
lately  existed  in  that  country  an  amount  of  crime  foreign  to 
the  natural  instincts  of  the  people,  inspired  by  professional 
^^tators,  and  kept  alive  by  inhuman  vultures  on  the  credibi- 
"ty  and  enthusiasm  of  honest  men. 

In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  the  direct  cost  of  crime 
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amounts  to  nearly  six  millions  sterling  annually,  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 

Police £3,500,000 

Prisons    .         .         ...         .         .  602,000 

Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  482,000 

Legal  proceedings    ....  322,000 

Value  of  property  stolen,  at  least       .  1,000,000 

More  than  64,100  persons  are  maintained  for  the  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  punishment  of  crime,  viz. : — 

Magistrates 22,256 

Police 35,780 

Prison,  reformatory,  and  industrial  school 

officials       ......  6,105 

to  which  numbers  maj  be  added  fully  10,000  clerks,  gaolers, 
ushers,  &c. 

These  figures  show  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  the  feeling  which  animates  all  honest  men  that 
right  and  justice  should  be  done  and  crime  punished.  And 
when  we  find  that  825,657  persons  were  either  apprehended, 
proceeded  against,  or  cited  in  1881,  that  is,  very  nearly  1  in 
every  36  of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the 
pecuniary  expenditure  or  the  number  of  officials  is  exces- 
sive. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  of  this  enormous  number 
against  whom  the  criminal  law  was  in  one  way  or  another 
set  in  motion,  only  94,868  were  anested  for  offences  against 
the  person,  and  122,761  for  offences  against  property.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  were  proceeded  against  for  minor 
offences,  and  although  many  of  them  were  more  against>  the 
moral  code  than  the  criminal,  they  were  nevertheless  dealt 
with  in  police  or  petty  sessional  courts. 

I  have  taken  these  figures  from  various  official  sources.  I 
do  not  claim  for  them  absolute  accuracy,  for  not  only  have  I 
given  the  totals  in  round  numbers,  but  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  return- 
ing officers  a  natural,  if  not  a  laudable,  desire  to  make  the 
lightest  of  the  work  of  crime  within  their  respective  areas. 
This  is  one  reason  why  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
upon  that  elaborately  compiled  volume  '  The  Judicial  Statis- 
tics.' But  there  is  another  and  still  stronger  one,  and  that 
is  the  great  diversity  which  exists  in  the  classification  of 
crime.  There  is  a  great  want  of  some  clear  rules  of  compu- 
tation, for  at  present  the  returns  of  the  various  police  forces 
are  made  very  much  at  random.  One  instance  alone  will 
illustrate  this.     The  opening  of  a  window  or  lifting  the  latch 
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of  a  door  tire  sufficient  '  breakings ; '  and  stepping  over  a 
threshold,  putting  a  hand  or  a  hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw 
out  goods,  introducing  the  hand  between  the  glass  of  an 
outer  window  and  an  inner  shutter,  are  sufficient '  entries '  to 
constitute  the  offence  of  burglary  if  committed  by  night,  and 
any  slight  offences  poBseeaing  these  elements  axe  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  be  returned  as  bui^Iaries.  But  when  this  was 
insisted  upon  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  in  1877, 
the  number  of  burglaries  was  increased  eightfold,  and  bore 
unfavourable  comparison  with  those  reported  in  constabulary 
districts  which  were  calculated  upon  the  popular  and  practi- 
cal basis  of  a  forcible  breaking  in  and  felonious  entry.  An- 
other item  is  somewhat  misleading,  viz.,  the  number  of 
'  known  thieves,  depredators,  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods 
at  large.'  If  there  were  any  evidence  against  them  they 
would  doubtless  be  apprehended ;  and  if  not,  then  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  so  many  thousand  persons 
should  be  so  described. 

But  whether  the  Judicial  Statistics  are  strictly  accurate 
or  not,  this  is  clear,  that  there  is  an  undoubted  diminution 
in  serious  crime  in  recent  years,  in  amount  if  not  in  chajacter. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  con- 
victs or  persons  undergoing  penal  servitude  in  1882  was  only 
101  in  excess  of  the  number  of  1871,  although  the  population 
had  increased  by  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions.  I 
think  that  this  is  rightly  attributed  by  the  Howard  Associa- 
tion to  *  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Temperance  movement, 
the  extension  of  various  forms  of  Home  Missions,  and  the 
l^Deficial  operations  of  Board  Schools,  Reformatories,  and 
hidnatriai  Schools.'  We  can  also  take  some  comfort  to 
ourselves  in  the  following  statistics  of  the  crime  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe  in  1881 : — 
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m. — The  Prevention  op  Crime. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  beneficial  work  of  education 
and  temperance  to  say  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  crime  must  always  be  the  police.  The  police  in  Great 
Britain  is  comparatively  a  modem  institution.  It  is  little 
more  than  half  a  century  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  force,  and  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  of  much  more  recent  date.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  opposition  which  its  formation  encountered,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  police  organisation  of  Great  Britain 
is  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  character.  There  are  no 
less  than  290  separate  forces,  viz.,  90  in  counties,  and  200 
in  cities  and  boroughs,  all  independent  of  each  other,  each 
organised  on  its  own  basis,  paid  at  its  own  rates,  and  entirely 
controlled  by  local  authorities.  There  is  no  doubt  great 
advantage  in  this  in  many  ways.  The  Government  is  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  for  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, local  interests  are  carefully  considered,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  self-government  fully  atones  for  any  adminis- 
trative defects.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  cost  is  very 
much  greater.  An  expensive  staff  has  to  be  maintained  which 
could  with  perfect  ease  control  probably  double  the  number. 
It  is  not,  moreover,  always  the  case  that  the  best  men  to 
cope  with  the  exigencies  of  a  special  period  or  a  particular 
district  are  to  be  found  in  a  small  force,  and  officers  who 
might  do  well  in  another  locality  must  frequently  be  retained 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  also  in 
many  respects  objectionable  to  have  men  discharging  the 
same  duties  serving  under  entirely  different  administrative 
conditions.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  adverse  to  that  thorough 
co-operation  which  is  essential  to  efficient  action  between 
the  police  of  one  place  and  the  police  of  another.  Great 
delay  is  also  the  result,  for  a  certain  observance  of  official 
channels  of  communication  is  indispensable,  and  the  diversity 
in  regulations  inevitably  causes  uncertainty. 

Then  arises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  consolidation 
of  the  police  in  England  is  advisable.  The  majority  of  those 
interested  would  doubtless  reply  in  the  negative  ;  but  while 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it,  I  think  that  a  liberal 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  that  an 
amalgamation  of  the  police  would  prove  a  great  economy, 
and  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  prevention  and 
detection   of   crime.     While   I  say  this    I   desire   to   take 
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advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  there  is  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
police  forces  to  co-operate  together  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent ;  and  personally,  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for 
the  hearty  support  my  department  meets  with  throughout 
the  countoy.  I  am  happy  too.  to  feel  that  we  are  always 
anxious  in  the  Metropolis  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  other 
forces  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  any  detailed 
account  of  the  Metropolitan  force.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
consists  of  12,623  men,  divided  into  twenty-five  cfivisions, 
nineteen  for  land  service,  five  for  the  dockyards,  and  one 
for  the  river  Thames.     The  Metropolitan  police  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the   Home   Secretary.      It  has   been 
suggested  that  in  the  replacement  of  the  numerous  separate 
vestries  of   London  by  a  strong    and   united  municipality 
this  authority  should   be  transferred.      The  experience   of 
many  English  boroughs  and  the  control  of  the  Paris  police 
by  the  *  Conseil  Municipal '  is  not  such  as  to  give  much  en- 
couragement to  such  a  proposal.      The  open  debate  over 
many  subjects  of  purely  administrative  detail  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  discipline,  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  body  so 
controlled  to  deal   with   numerous   matters  which   require 
secresy,  rapidity,  and  individual  responsibility  to  ensure  a 
successful  issue.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
most  serious  danger  would  have  resulted  if,  instead  of  issuing 
orders  and   seeing  to  their   execution   on   many  occasions 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  alone  knew  the  full  gravity  of  the  crisis,  had 
l>een  under  the   necessity  of   referring  the   matter  to   a 
municipal  council  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  its 
uiajority  thought  expedient,  with  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  inability  to  grasp  its  imperial  signifi- 
pauce.    If  in  the  future  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
is  taken  from  the  Home  Secretary  and  given  to  the  govern- 
inent  of  London,  then  beyond  all  question  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  call  into  existence  a  State 
police  which  they  can  utilise  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  special  dangers  which  must  always  exist  in  a  mighty 
^mpu-e. 

In  Paris  the  *  Conseil  Municipal '  controls  the  expenditure 
of  the  police,  while  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issues  orders, 
^d  there  is  no  one  who  has  followed  the  extraordinary 
scenes  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  at  the 
^ard  of  the  municipality  who  would  advocate  the  impor- 
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tation  of  such  a  system  to  London.  One  direct  result  has 
been  that  the  Prelect  of  Police  has  been  ten  times  changed 
during  the  fifteen  years  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  has  been 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  each  change 
has  brought  about  the  removal  of  many  of  the  heads  of 
departments  with  all  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  public  are  careful  to  sharply  criticise  the  action  of 
the  police  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  requires  no  defence 
from  me,  but  this  I  can  truly  say,  that  it  is  the  admiration 
and  the  object  of  the  envy  of  foreigners.  The  British  police 
have  not  the  powers  of  their  foreign  brethren,  and  they  have 
not  the  disposition  to  exercise  such  as  they  have  in  any 
arbitrary  or  arrogant  spirit.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
contradicted  when  I  declare  that  they  have  every  desire  to 
act  with  the  utmost  integrity,  civility,  energy,  zeal,  and 
ability  they  can  upon  all  occasions.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  as  indeed  I  have  already  shown  in 
some  degree,  that  great  improvement  is  not  possible.  Such 
would  be  the  result,  I  venture  to  suggest,  if  a  central  con- 
stabulary school  could  be  established  for  the  general 
instruction  of  young  constables,  instead  of  its  being  left  as 
now,  not  excepting  the  Metropolis,  in  a  very  great  measure 
to  accident  and  individual  disposition.  This  could  be  done 
at  little  cost  and  without  encroachment  upon  local  interests 
or  authority.  Much  has  lately  been  said  upon  the  necessity 
of  arming  the  police  with  a  weapon  better  fitted  than  the 
truncheon  for  defence  from  the  revolver,  which  being  sold 
daily  in  hundreds  for  a  few  shillings,  is  now  frequently  part 
of  the  provision  of  a  burglar.  Whatever  decision  may  be 
arrived  at,  the  police  themselves  are  not  insensible  to  the 
possible  danger  of  their  being  armed,  and  would  fain  see 
legislative  restriction  placed  upon  the  possession,  if  not  upon 
the  importation  and  sale,  of  articles  so  fraught  with  injury 
to  the  whole  community. 

rV. — The  Detection  op  Crime. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  public  servants  who  have  so 
thankless  a  duty  to  perform  as  the  detective  police.  They 
are  habitually  expected  to  accomplish  impossibilities;  al- 
though afforded  by  law  the  most  scanty  and  inadequate 
facilities,  although  working  in  the  dark  with  their  hands  to 
a  great  extent  tied,  there  is  usually  dissatisfaction  if  they 
cannot  bring  home  an  offence  to  its  author.  It  is  often  easy 
to  find  out  the  author  of  an  offence,  but  it  is  quite  another 
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matter  to  be  able  to  prove  the  legal  guilt  of  the  delinquent 
by  legal  means.  For  this  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law  and  practice  is  required.  The  work  is  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  novel-readers,  and  it  has  beyond  question 
its  interests,  but  it  is  also  attended  with  very  considerable 
risk,  for  with  the  most  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  a 
detective  officer  may  find  himself  in  very  serious  trouble. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  difficulty  of 
finding  good  men  is  very  considerable.  Without  at  least  two 
or  three  years'  experience  of  ordinary  police  duty  they  are 
valueless.  To  perform  the  latter  a  certain  physical  standard  is 
essential,  while  it  often  lessens  the  qualification  for  detective 
work,  and  yet  with  rare  exceptions  cannot  be  departed  firom, 
because  it  often  happens  that  a  man  has  to  be  sent  back 
from  duty  in  plain  clothes  to  duty  in  uniform.  Considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  good  education,  good  address,  tact 
and  temper  are  also  essential  to  a  detective  officer.  Con- 
sidering these  things,  it  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  men  are  as  good  as  they  are ;  indeed,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  speaking  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Orphanage,  ^when  we  con- 
sider the  temptations  to  which  the  police  are  exposed — none 
perhaps  greater — it  is  to  my  mind  not  so  surprising  that 
they  should  sometimes  go  astray,  but  it  is  marvellous  how 
seldom.  Their  work  is  done  with  a  fidelity,  a  diligence,  and 
a  discipline  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  take  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it.' 

It  has  been  urged  more  than  once  that  better  and  more 
reliable  detectives  might  be  found  among  the  retired  officers 
of  the  army  and  younger  sons  of  gentlemen  than  in  the 
ranks  of  the  police.  Willing  as  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  to 
give  every  good  suggestion  a  fair  trial,  six  such  recruits  have 
l)een  enrolled  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
with  a  result,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
There  is,  I  fear,  little  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  who  have 
&iled  in  one  of  the  professions  which  they  usually  adopt, 
are  less  trustworthy,  less  reliable,  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol than  those  who  enter  a  calling  such  as  the  police  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  best 
training  of  a  detective  force,  the  duties  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform  being  exceedingly  different  in  their  character 
and  scope,  but  I  think  the  best  general  groundwork  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  constable  in  a  large  and 
^^  town  for  two  or  three  years,  added  to  a  theoretical 
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study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  criminal  law.  I 
am  strongly  adverse  to  permanent  employment  in  detective 
doty,  and  certainly  not  for  one  day  beyond  the  duration  of 
personal  inclination  for  the  work.  The  more  the  uniform 
and  detective  branches  of  a  police  service  are  made  inter- 
changeable the  better  I  am  convinced  it  is,  and  it  would  be 
very  advantageous  if  promotion  to  the  rank  of  superintend- 
ent had  necessarily  to  be  preceded  by  some  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  detective  officer. 

As  I  have  before  indicated,  detectives  are  often  blamed 
for  not  performing  the  impossible,  that  is,  for  not  bringing 
a  criminal  to  justice  against  whom  no  evidence  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  for  not  discovering  stolen  property  which  tbe 
law  itself  does  its  utmost  to  conceal.  There  is  a  great  and 
natural  hostility  on  the  part  of  public  feeling  in  this 
country  to  the  employment  of  those  artifices  for  the  detec- 
tion of  crime  which  naturally  suggest  themselves ;  to  the 
exercising,  in  fact,  of  the  same  ingenuity  against  criminals 
which  they  bring  to  bear  against  society.  There  is  a  like 
repugnance  to  any  system  of  ^  espionage.*  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  actual  commission 
of  crime  before  active  steps  are  taken  to  bring  its  perpe- 
trators, however  well  known  their  designs,  to  justice,  and  the 
persons  defrauded  must  have  been  genuinely  deceived,  and 
not  be  mere  agents  of  the  police.  This,  although  beyond 
question  safer  on  the  whole  for  the  public  interest,  inevi- 
tably reduces  the  power  of  the  police,  who  are  therefore 
frequently  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  system  under  which 
they  are  compelled  to  act  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  price 
paid  for  liberty,  and,  as  the  Home  Secretary  once  observed, 
*  those  who  complain  of  failure  in  detection  are  the  first  to 
denounce  the  only  methods  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
accomplished.' 

The  English  police  labour,  too,  under  further  and  even 
greater  disadvantages  than  the  Scotch  or  any  foreign  force 
in  the  extraordinary  facilities  which  are  tolerated  by  law 
for  the  ready  disposal  of  stolen  property.  This  is  especially 
serious  in  this  country,  when  the  most  frequent  crime  is  that 
of  burglary.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  custom  for  nearly 
every  family,  possessing  an  income  of,  say  lOOZ.  a  year,  to 
live  in  a  separate  dwelling  instead  of  in  apartments  in  one 
large  house,  the  only  access  to  which  is  guarded  day  and 
night  by  a  porter.  The  small  houses  are  susceptible  of 
attack,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  poorness  of  the  fastenings, 
the  flimsy  character  of  the  locks  and  bolts,  the  absence  of 
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shutters,  but  also  because  they  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  frequently  left  without  any  person  in  charge,  when  a  door 
or  window  left  open  invites  the  hand  of  the  passing  tramp 
to  some  article  within  reach,  who  thereupon  becomes  in  law 
a  housebreaker  or  burglar,  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
theft.  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  housebreakings  and  burglaries  reported  are 
committed  either  in  the  absence  of  all  the  inmates,  or 
through  windows  and  doors  carelessly  left  open  or  insecurely 
fastened.  If  the  culprit  is  seen  even  for  a  second,  and  can 
be  identified,  his  arrest  is  more  than  probable,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  makes  good  his  escape,  unobserved  by 
any  person.  The  only  evidence  by  which  then  his  connec- 
tion with  the  crime  can  be  traced  is  by  the  stolen  property. 
At  hundreds  of  places  he  can  dispose  of  this  without  any 
previous  arrangement  or  organised  association  with  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods,  and  not  run  any  appreciable  risk 
of  being  handed  over  to  the  police  by  the  purchaser,  who 
will  be  scrupulously  careful  for  his  own  sake  not  to  furnish 
any  information. 

This  evil  becomes  gigantic  in  its  proportion  when  it  is 
considered  how  great  an  encouragement  to  crime,  and  not 
only  to  burglary  and  housebreaking  but  to  domestic  larceny, 
is  oflfered  by  such  a  state  of  affairs.      For  five  years  constant 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  its  import- 
ance has  been  recognised  by  both  the  late  and  the  present 
Government.     The  Stolen  Goods  Bill  has  twice  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  after  a  most  thorough  examination  by   a 
select  committee  sitting  through  two  sessions,  but  the  further 
progress   of  this   salutary   legislation   has   been   up   to  tlie 
present  successfully  opposed  by  the  pawnbrokers,  who  have 
spared  neither  money  nor  exertions.     At  first  their  principal 
ground  of  opposition  was  the  disgrace  of  being  legislated  fc»r 
in  a  measure  having  such   a  designation.      This  was  met 
during  the  last   session  by  the  exemption  of  pawnbroker 
from  the  Stolen  Goods  Bill,  and  the  incorporation  of  seven 
rales  of  conduct  to  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan trade  had  voluntarily  subscribed,  and  acknowledged 
to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  public,  in  a  separate  measure, 
the  Pawnbrokers'  Act  Amendment  Bill.     Unfortunately  the 
generous  concession  in  no  way  diminished  the  hostility  of 
^^  pawnbrokers,  showing  exactly  the  true  reasons  of  the 
<>Pp08ition.     This  attitude  of  the  pawnbroking  trade,  which 
contains  many  members  for  whom  I  entertain  much  personal 
Aspect,  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  large 
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refiners  as  regards  the  Stolen  Goods  Bill,  who,  instead  of 
frustrating  the  enactment  of  a  measure  so  much  needed,  are 
anxious  to  see  it  placed  on  the  statute-book.  One  of  the 
principal  aims  of  the  Social  Science  Association  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law ;  and  I  would  venture  to  urge  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  when  you  return  to  your  homes  to  do  all  you 
can  to  further  the  Bills  in  question,  for  they  will  assuredly 
be  potent  in  their  beneficial  effect  upon  all  classes  of  society, 
not  excepting  those  who  now  derive  an  illicit  profit  from 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  restrictions  of  the  proposed 
statutes  will  only  be  upon  vnrongful  acts,  while  honest  trading 
will  be  as  unhindered  as  it  is  at  present  in  Scotland, 
where  all  the  powers  sought  to  be  extended  to  England 
have  for  years  been  in  force  without  one  word  of  complaint 
from  any  member  of  the  trade.  The  English  pawnbrokers 
say  that  this  is  because  their  Scottish  brethren  carry  on  a 
less  respectable  business  than  themselves,  an  opinion  which 
no  one  beyond  the  influence  of  the  three  golden  balls  will  be 
found  to  endorse. 

There  is  one  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  student 
of  different  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  that  is  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  English  procedure,  compared  to  that  in 
force  abroad.  The  law's  delay  is  a  common  saying,  but  it 
applies  entirely  to  civil  and  not  to  criminal  proceedings. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  much  too  rapid 
in  many  cases,  where  a  little  delay  would  be  productive  of 
great  advantage.  An  intricate  murder  case  occurs  to  me. 
The  prisoner  was  tried,  after  several  magisterial  remands, 
within  six  weeks  of  the  arrest,  that  is,  in  much  the  same  time 
as  would  suffice  in  France  for  two  or  three  examinations 
before  the  Juge  d'lnstruction.  It  was  a  case  of  purely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  An  acquittal  was  the  result.  Next 
day  overwhelming  evidence  of  guilt  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  culprit  was  able  to  detail  with  perfect  impunity  how  the 
crime  had  been  committed. 

Photography  and  engraving  have  done  nearly  as  much  to 
assist  in  the  detection  of  crime  as  the  increase  in  the  means 
of  locomotion  has  facilitated  the  escape  of  offenders.  They 
are  capable  of  great  development  still,  and  more  especially  in 
the  direction  of  instantaneous  photography.  It  is  generally 
found  that  an  engraved  portrait  is  more  accurate  and  far 
more  economical  than  a  photograph,  and  the  reproduction  of 
handwriting  by  the  same  means  is  also  of  great  value  in 
cases  of  forgery. 

The  telegraph,  however,  is  the  most  useful  agent  the 
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police  can  now  employ.  In  the  metropolis  there  is  private 
telegraphic  communication  between  nearly  every  station, 
and  the  adoption  of  similar  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion between  the  stations  of  each  constabulary  district  would 
be  found  very  advantageous,  and  in  the  end  economical. 
The  telephone  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  -pertecteA  to 
be  of  very  great  use  for  police  purposes,  but  a  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  it  will  supersede  the  telegraph. 

In  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  District  there  are  also  issued 

four  times  a  day  printed  informations  concerning  persons 

wanted,  current  offences,  property  stolen,  lost,  and  found, 

fmd  once  a  day  a  list  of  property  stolen  is  furnished   to 

pawnbrokers.     Particulars  received  from  constabulary  forces 

are  inserted  in  these  informations,  which  are  carefully  read 

to  parades  at  every  station  and  studied  by  the  detectives. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  improve  the 

means   of  intercommunication  between  the  whole  of  the  290 

police  forces  by  developing  the  Police  Oazebbe,  a  wretched 

print  established  in  1828,  and  which  is  now  the  same  as 

it  was  then.     So  cordially  were  my  efforts  seconded  that  I 

received  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  1,000/.  to  assist  in 

carrying  out  my  proposals.     In  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 

has  been  some  unavoidable  delay,  but  on  January  1  next  I 

hope  the  new  Oazette  will  appear.      The  Home  Secretary 

has  decided,  moreover,  on  further  consideration,  that  the 

additional  expense  of  the  improvement  shall  be  borne  by 

public  funds,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  judicious 

expenditure  of  money. 

The  Press  is  a  power  in  the  detection  of  crime  which  we 
xnnst  not  omit  to  take  into  account.     Occasionally,  and  I  am 
afraid  not  nnfrequently,  the  competition  for  news  leads  to 
the  premature  publication  of  information  fatal  to  the  objects 
of  the  police,  and  proceedings  are  not  unknown,  such  as 
dogging  and  following  the  officers  engaged,  and  interview- 
ing witnesses,   which  entail  the   greatest   annoyance   and 
entirely  ftnstrate  the  performance  of  public  duty.    But,  on 
tiie  whole,  the  conductors  of  the  Press  are  willing  to  give 
assistance,  and  when   publicity  is  desirable  their   help  is 
invaluable.    Indeed,  if  the  identity  of  a  culprit  is  clear,  and 
"the  importance  of  a  case  is  sufficient,  the  question  of  his 
capture  is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time  and  money 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  adopted  in  the 
^e  of  a  most   successful   swindler,  who    by  a   most  in- 
genious system  long  evaded  arrest.     He  was  known  to  be  in 
^^  north  of  England  or  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  every 
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police  officer,  railway  and  post-office  official,  every  licensed 
victualler,  and  thousands  of  other  persons  therein,  were 
furnished  as  simultaneously  as  possible  with  his  portrait, 
description,  and  handwriting,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward. 
In  foi-ty-eight  hours  he  was  in  custody.  Similarly  in  the 
case  of  the  murderer  Lefroy.  The  publicity  given  to  his 
portrait  in  the  press  secured  his  arrest,  and  if  it  had  been 
delayed  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose,  millions  of  reward 
bills,  in  all  languages,  would  have  been  distributed  through- 
out the  world.  You  can  readily  imagine  the  moral  effect  of 
such  a  procedure  on  the  individual  sought.  He  sees  at 
every  turn  the  price  set  upon  his  detention,  and  feels  that 
everybody  is  against  him ;  and  more  than  one  case  has 
occurred  of  a  man  giving  himself  up  rather  than  endure 
this. 

The  returns  show  that  the  results  in  the  detection  of 
crime  in  Great  Britain  are  that  in  about  sixty  cases  out  of 
every  hundred  the  offenders  are  brought  to  justice.  Of 
these  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  are  convicted.  These  re- 
sults are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  number  of  arrests  effected  by  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  last  year  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  accomplished  by  the  Police  de  Surety  in  Paris,  who 
have  rather  more  men,  and  in  excess  of  the  number  reached 
in  any  other  capital,  making  due  allowance  for  the  smaller 
staffs. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  me  briefly  to  sketch  the 
organisation   in  the   Metropolitan  Police   District   for  the 
detection   of  crime.     All  the   criminal  business  has  been 
under  my  direction   since  April    1878,  and  every  offence 
against  the  criminal  law  is  reported  at  once  to  me,  who  then 
become  responsible  for  all   subsequent  proceedings.     The 
same  course  is  followed  with  all  correspondence  upon  criminal 
business.     For  the  work  of  detection  I  have  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  under  my  control,  the  chief  officer 
of  which  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Williamson,  who  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  has  rendered  numerous  services  to  the  State,  and  is 
still,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  a  condition  of  health  to  render 
many  more  in  years  to  come.     Five-and-twenty  inspectors, 
of   advanced  education,   many  of   them   speaking  foreign 
languages,  and  others  skilled  draughtsmen,  or  proficients  in. 
various  accomplishments,  serve  directly  under  him  at  Scotland^ 
yard.     The  remaining  officers  of  the  department  are  dis — 
tributed  among  the  twenty  divisions.     They  act  under  th 
control  of  the  divisional  superintendents,  able  and  excellen 
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officers,  who  are  each  assisted  bj  a  local  or  detective  in- 
spector. Every  officer  keeps  a  detailed  diary  of  his  movements, 
which  is  daily  submitted  to  his  immediate  superiors,  and  at 
intervals  to  me.  Every  day  I  am  informed  of  the  duties 
performed  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  no 
onusual  course  is  taken  without  authority.  Every  expense 
in  cases  arising  within  the  district  is  defrayed  from  public 
funds,  the  necessary  advances  being  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  gratuities  are  reported,  and  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  reward  fund. 
The  department  is  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  whole 
service  periodically  called  for  in  orders,  and  after  pro- 
bationary service  promotion  runs  throughout  the  branch  by 
selection,  tempered  by  seniority.  The  pay  is  exceedingly 
good,  ranging  from  88/.  to  760/.  a  year,  and  I  may  venture 
to  add  that  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  well  earned  by  intelli- 
gence, zeal,  and  good  conduct. 

In  constabulary  forces  it  is  not  of  course  practicable  to 
hare  so  elaborate  a  system  as  this,  and  the  detection  of  crime 
most  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
police,  with  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  officers  in 
plain  clothes.  The  City  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Bristol,  besides  one  or  two  other  large  towns,  have,  however, 
a  regular  detectivef  establishment. 

In  foreign  capitals  the  detective  systems  are  various.  In 
Paris  the  Service  de  Surety,  which  corresponds  to  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department,  is  recruited  from  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  army,  and  they  act  from  one  centre 
— officers  being  detailed  to  assist  the  various  superior  func- 
tionaries^ in  the  several  districts  in  special  cases,  under  whose 
authority  they  then  exclusively  act.  In  Brussels,  the  same 
system  of  recruitment  prevails,  whereas  in  Berlin  the  detec- 
tive staff  is  formed  as  in  London.  There  is  an  old  and  true 
proverb,  that  comparisons  are  odious,  and  without  entering 
upon  so  dangerous  a  path,  I  may  say  that  with  all  its  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings  I  hardly  think  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learnt  in  the  way  of  detective  organisation  for  this 
country  from  the  Continent.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
4elay,  much  confusion  of  authority  and  much  absence  of 
control  to  be  observed.  But  not  the  less  is  there  much 
^m  for  improvement  in  Great  Britain.  I  believe  that  it 
^  previously  been  stated  in  this  section  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  that  the  right  direction  for  such  improve- 
ment to  take  would  be  towards  the  unification  of  the  English 
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detective  system,  even  independently  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  police.  I  am  not  prepared  altogether  to  accept  this 
theory,  and  I  should  much  pity  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  had  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  become  responsible  for  the 
detection  of  crime  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  I  think 
that  improvement  would  especially  result  in  the  detection 
of  crime  by  the  establishment  of  the  Training  School  for 
Constabulary,  the  advantages  of  which  I  before  ventured  to 
bring  to  your  notice. 

V. — The  Punishment  op  Ceime. 

The  body  primarily  and  principally  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  crime  is  the  magistracy.  It  numbers,  as  I 
have  said,  over  22,000  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  these  devote  them- 
selves with  any  regularity  to  magisterial  duties.  But  the 
work  done  by  them  is  surprising,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is 
not  only  gratuitous  but  exceeding  costly  in  the  way  of 
incidental  expenses.  The  country  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
magistracy,  and  of  their  voluntary  labours,  discharged  with 
unerring  patience  and  integrity.  If  an  occasional  mistake  is 
committed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  interests  of  justice  would 
be  in  any  corresponding  degree  benefited  by  the  substitution 
of  trained  and  salaried  lawyers.  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
now  stand  so  highly  in  public  estimation,  that  the  day  may, 
I  hope,  come  when  their  jurisdiction  will  be  extended, 
and  at  any  rate  the  anomaly  swept  away  of  their  being 
able  to  try  cases  of  felonious  entry  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m., 
that  is  house-breaking,  but  not  of  similar  entry  by  the  same 
class  of  offenders  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  or  burglary. 
Such  a  change  would  materially  diminish  the  work  of  assizes, 
and  thus  relieve  the  judges  to  some  extent  of  circuit  work. 

From  time  to  time  the  public  mind  is  much  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishment.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  considerable  deterrent  upon 
the  commission  of  murder,  for  we  find  that  London,  with 
more  than  double  the  population  of  the  next  largest  city  in 
Europe,  and  nearly  five  times  that  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  has 
much  fewer  capital  crimes  than  those  cities  where  there  is 
much  less  certainty  about  the  infliction  of  the  punishment, 
and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  the  real  deterrent.  Jn 
Great  Britain  the  proportion  of  executions  to  persons 
sentenced  to  death  is  about  50  per  cent.,  whereas  in  France 
it  is  less  than  46  per  cent.,  in  Austria  two  per  cent.,  and  in 
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Germany  only  one-fifth  per  cent.  It  will  be  much  to  be 
r^fretted  if,  when  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  becomes  law, 
this  comparative  certainty  of  capital  punishment  for  murder 
is  in  any  way  reduced.  If  such  a  result  ensues,  I  think  it 
questionable  whether  the  substitution  of  penal  servitude  for 
life — really  for  life,  not  for  so  many  years — for  capital  punish- 
ment will  not  become  desirable.  In  such  case,  it  is  probable 
that  many  persons  will  be  convicted  who  now  escape  owing 
to  the  existence  of  some  trivial  element  of  doubt  which 
makes  a  jury  unwilling  in  spite  of  their  opinions  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  result  of  which  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  deq^th  of  the  prisoner.  The  existing 
necessity  in  England  for  a  jury  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
verdict  must  then  be  called  upon  to  establish  its  claim 
against  verdicts  by  the  majority.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  advantageously  considered  whether  the  verdict  of 
*  not  proven '  is  not  sometimes  preferable  to  that  of  ^  not 
guilty,'  which  prevents  all  future  reopening  of  the  case, 
whatever  fresh  facts  are  obtained. 

The  time  is,  I  trust,  approaching  when  the  interrogation  of 
prisoners  by  judges  and  magistrates — I  do  not  say  by  police, 
and   certainly  not  by   counsel — ^wUl   become  part  of   the 
English  criminal  procedure.     There  are  many  cases  in  which 
a  few   questions  would  have   certainly  frustrated  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  some  both  for  as   well  as  against  the 
prisoner.     When  an  alibi  is  set  up  for  the  defence,  would  it 
not  be  very  advantageous  to  ask  the  prisoner  a  few  questions 
as  to  his  movements  ?     Such  evidence  is  now  not  believed  by 
the  jury  in  one  case  in  four,  and  the  interrogation  would 
strengthen  a  genuine  defence.     In  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
dealing  with  stolen  property,  or  in  a  murder  case  with  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  is  it  not  highly  desirable  both  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  defence,  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
required  to  account  for  such  possession  ?     I  do  not  advocate 
indiscriminate  or  compulsory  interrogation,  or  questioning 
in  private  by  subordinate  officers;    but  I  suggest  that  a 
prisoner  should  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  his 
own  account  of  the  transaction  in  open  court  before  the 
British  public,   simply  because  a  struggling  solicitor  may 
liave  succeeded  in   extracting    sufficient  funds   from    the 
prisoner's  friends  to  give  a  guinea  brief  to  a  young  barrister, 
or  an  officious  person  has  constituted  himself  the  prisoner's 
^vocate.     Instances  of  the  former  character  are  in  the 
every-day  experience  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  earlier 
Btages  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.     Nor  are 
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examples  of  the  latter,  imfrequeiit.  The  other  day  in 
London,  a  gentleman  of  a  kindly  enthusiastic  nature  saw  a 
person  apprehended.  His  heart  bled  for  the  delinquent.  He 
enlisted  himself  in  his  service,  and  appeared  at  the  poUce 
court  to  defend  him.  His  efforts  on  the  prisoner's  behalf 
were  not  successful.  Then  the  accused  asked  for  leave  to 
give  his  account  of  the  affair*  '  No/  said  the  magistrate ; 
*  you  cannot  be  heard,  you  have  been  represented  by  counsel;  * 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  protested  that  he  had  not  given 
any  instructions  in  that  behalf,  or  expressed  any  wish  to  be 
represented. 

In  France  you  are  aware  that  there  are  magisterial  officers 
styled  *  Juges  d^nstruction '  attached  to  the  superior  criminal 
courts,  who  prepare  the  important  cases  for  trial,  take  the 
statements  of  witnesses,  examine  the  locus  in  quo,  interrogate 
prisoners,  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  police  engaged. 
Their  proceedings  are  private,  and  not  unfrequently  spread 
over  an  inordinate  space  of  time,  for  if  the  necessary  proofs 
are  not  at  first  forthcoming,  the  case  is  often  held  back  until 
they  are.  Such  was  the  recent  fate  of  a  woman  who  was 
kept  in  prison  ten  months,  then  acquitted,  but  punished  as 
much  by  the  loss  of  her  means  of  livelihood  by  her  absence 
as  if  she  had  been  convicted. 

In  Scotland  the  procurators  fiscal  discharge  duties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Juges  d'Instruction,  and  although  from 
many  points  of  view  their  power  of  examining  witnesses  in 
private  and  in  the  absence  of  any  prisoner  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  the  learned  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Brown,  after 
long  experience  as  Procurator  Fiscal,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
system,  and  he  especially  deprecates  their  secret  inquisition 
in  cases  of  suspicious  death  as  compared  with  the  publicity 
attaching  to  the  proceedings  of  a  coroner's  court. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  testimony  in  favour  of  a  court 
so  ancient  that  its  very  prerogatives  and  powers  are  buried 
in  history.  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  need  of  statu- 
tory definition  of  the  duties  of  coroners  and  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  which  will  prevent  a  conflict  of  authority 
and  a  waste  of  public  time  and  money  too  often  observable. 
In  cases  of  murder  if  the  culprit  is  not  in  custody  the  license 
of  a  coroner's  court  is  often  of  great  service  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth,  but  if  an  arrest  has  taken  place  it  is  absurd  to 
have  two  tribunals  inquiring  into  the  same  thing,  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  the  other  in  his  absence,  and  whose 
finding  is  under  such  circumstances  perfectly  immaterial. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  Juges  d'Instniction  take  the 
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direction  of  the  police  concerned  in  a  case.  From  an  ad- 
ministratiye  aspect  this  is  open  to  grave  objection,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  English 
system  compared  to  that  prevailing  abroad,  lies  in  the  absence 
of  all  magisterial  interest  in  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner,  and 
the  freedom  from  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  police 
in  proving  the  case  of  the  prosecution.  If  these  are  contrary 
to  law,  or  that  fairness  which  the  public  spirit  of  this  country 
demands  shonld  be  shown  even  in  dealing  with  a  criminal, 
then  the  police  authorities  must  bear  the  blame,  and  the 
administrators  of  justice  are  untainted  by  any  aspersion 
which  would  otherwise  be  cast  upon  them. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  invoke 
your  serious  attention.    It  is  not  wholly  new,  for  it  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  those  among  you,  and  they  are 
many,  whose  chief  labour  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.     1 
refer  to  first  convictions.     Those  acquainted  with  prison  ad- 
ministration know  how   serious  is  the  influence  over  the 
young  who  have  taken  the  first  downward  step,  by  those  hard- 
ened in  crime.     The  benefits  conferred  upon  society  by  the 
carefnl  classification  of  convicts  adopted  under  the  directions 
of  Sir  Bichard  Cross  are  neither  small  nor  transient  in  their 
effect,  and  its  extension  to  prisoners  seems  very  desirable. 
No  one  can  have  much  sympathy  with  the  man  who  is  on  his 
trial,  if  even  for  the  first  time,  for  an  act  of  personal  violence, 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  acts  as 
the  greatest  deterrent  for  such  offences,  and  would  tend  to 
hinder  the  carrying  of  firearms  by  burglars.     But  is  this  the 
case  with  the  clerk  who  embezzles  a  trifling  sum  to  pay  a 
debt — called  of  honour — incurred  in  a  betting  transaction ; 
with  the  servant  who  yields  to  temptation  and  takes  the 
jewelled  ornament  from  the  drawing-room  table  and  pledges 
it  at  the  neighbouring  pawnbroker's,  that  the  proceeds  may 
purchase  some  article  of  finery  or  an  evening's  amusement; 
with  the  unfortunate  woman  driven  to  conceal  the  birth  of 
ter  natural  child?     Would  it  not  be  far  better  if,  while 
joatice  was  vindicated,  some  means  could  be  found  of  reform- 
ing the  character  without  giving  the  prison  taint  and  ruining 
the  Ufe  of  future  years  by  the  odium  of  a  crime  expiated  in 
gaol?     Such  a  system  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  and 
its  success  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
tiy.   It  consists  in  releasing  persons  found  guilty,  upon  pro- 
bation, when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  justify 
finch  a  course.     Their  liberty  is  conditional  upon  the  honesty 
<^f  their  proceedings,  and  if  their  conduct  is  not  satisfactory 
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they  can  be  brought  up  and  without  formalitj  sentenced  upon 
the  preyious  finding.  But  let  me  describe  the  system  in  the 
words  of  the  Probation  officer  for  Suffolk  (Massachusetts)  in 
his  report  for  1882. 

*  Probation,  as  practised  by  the  courts,  is  simply  a  sus- 
pension of  sentence  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  offender  an  opportunity  to  reform  without 
punishment. 

^  No  one  is  placed  on  probation  until  a  conviction,  or  plea 
of  guilty  to  the  alleged  offence,  has  been  recorded,  and  then 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
case. 

*  When  sentence  is  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  reforma- 
tion, the  party  is  put  under  bonds  for  his  appearance  at 
court  on  a  certain  day,  that  he  be  of  good  behaviour,  and 
keep  the  peace  towards  aU  persons,  and  that  he  pay  the 
cost  of  prosecution  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  This 
payment  is  held  to  be  an  inducement  for  the  person  to  at 
once  engage  in  some  useful  employment. 

'  Persons  sent  to  country  or  charity  homes  or  to  sea  may 
not  be  required  to  again  appear  at  court,  or  to  pay  costs ; 
but,  on  a  favourable  report  from  the  officer,  may  have  their 
cases  placed  on  file,  not  to  be  called  up  except  in  case  of  a 
second  offence.  When  probated  persons  treat  the  leniency 
of  the  court  with  contempt,  and  show  no  disposition  to 
reform,  the  courts  require  that  they  be  surrendered  for 
sentence.' 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  work  for  1882  the  Proba- 
tion officer  says,  *  The  unpleasant  fact  is  presented,  that  51 
persons,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  were  placed 
on  probation,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  reform  without 
punishment,  have  not  profited  by  the  leniency  shown  them ; 
but  have  again  returned  to  their  vicious  ways,  and  have 
been  re-arrested,  and  surrendered  back  to  court  for  sentence ; 
and  that  nine  others  of  the  same  class  have  run  away,  to 
escape  re-arrest  and  punishment;  add  to  this  eighteen 
persons  who  behaved  well  while  on  probation,  and  were  dis- 
charged, but,  subsequently,  were  in  court  again  for  offence 
against  the  laws,  and  we  have  a  total  of  seventy-eight 
persons  who  may  be  counted  as  lost. 

*  But  when  we  examine  further,  and  find  that  this  loss 
amounts  to  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
disposed  of,  and  that  462,  or  about  85  per  cent.,  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
court  before  whom  they  were   convicted,   and  have  been 
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honourably  discharged,  or  had  their  cases  dismissed,  or 
placed  on  file,  and  haye  since  behaved  well,  the  result  of  the 
-work  is  indeed  more  encouraging ;  even  if  the  15  per  cent, 
had  been  the  only  portion  saved,  it  would  have  well  paid  all 
labour  and  expense. 

*  Would  imprisonment  have  shown  a  better  result? 
^  The  work  of  probation  in  this  county  has  saved  a  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money  to  the  Government ;  but,  large 
as  it  is,  it  does  not  compare  in  value  with  the  change  from 
lives  of  vice  and  crime  to  that  of  rectitude  and  usefulness, 
or  vnth  the  value  of  homes  made  peaceful  and  happy.' 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  or  expeuse  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  system  in  this  country  and  placing  the  pro- 
bationers under  the  supervision  of  the  police  who  are  already 
afforded  sufficient  powers  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Acts.  Nor  would  it  entail  the  adoption  of  any  principle  now 
alien  to  British  law,  for  prisoners  are  now  occasionally,  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  hardship,  discharged  upon  recognisances  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 

The  good  effects  of  the  consolidation  of  the  prisons  are 
now  becoming  apparent,  and  if  the  change  was  not  brought 
about  without  some   inevitable  friction,  the  economy  and 
existing  uniformity  of  system  have  fully  shown  how  desirable 
it  was.     It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  to  find  that  a  daily 
average  of  30,672  prisoners  and  convicts,  with  4,223  officers, 
are  maintained  in  116   prisons   at   &   total   cost  of   only 
602,022Z.  10«.  4d.,  and  that  one  convict  establishment,  viz. 
Portland,  pays  its  own  expenses  and  returns  a  handsome 
profit.     The  average  annual  cost  of  convicts  and  prisoners  is 
191.  12«.  6d.  per  head.      It  is  probable   that  the  prison 
administration  is  now  susceptible  of  little  improvement  in 
England,  either  in  the  system  of  discipline  or  the  treatment 
of  prisoners.      It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  latter  is  not  too 
good.    Without  in  any  way  accepting  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  a  recent  publication  on  the  luxury  and  ease  of 
prison  life,  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  keep  watch 
over  this,  and  to  prevent  the  comforts  and  the  useful  education 
of  convicts  proving  an  incentive  to  criminal  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  indolent. 

Conditional  liberation  is  a  subject  which  has  recently 
^Jigaged  the  attention  of  an  international  congress  of  jurists 
assembled  at  Paris.  It  appears  to  be  a  recognised  part  of 
the  penal  system  in  Great  Britain  alone,  although  lately 
Introduced  more  or  less  into  most  European  states.  Its  effect 
npon  prison  conduct  is,  I  understand,  most  powerful,  and 
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if  there  was  throughotit  the  country  a  uniform  administra- 
tion of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts,  the  result  would  be 
wholly  satisfactory.  These  are,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
statutes  providing  for  the  conduct  of  convicts  liberated  upon 
license,  or  ticket-of -leave,  before  the  complete  expiration  of 
their  term,  and  persons  upon  whom  a  period  of  police  super- 
vision, varying  from  one  year  to  seven,  has  been  inflicted, 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servi- 
tude. Briefly,  the  requirements  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Acts  are — 

(a)  That  every  licence-holder  and  supervisee  shall 
notify  his  or  her  place  of  residence  to  the  chief  oflBcer  of 
police  of  the  district  into  which  he  or  she  is  liberated  or 
removes,  within  forty-eight  hours. 

(&)  That  any  subsequent  change  of  address  shall  be  also 
notified  on  his  or  her  removal. 

(c)  That  he  or  she  shall  notify  to  the  chief  police  officer 
of  the  district  his  or  her  intention  to  leave  the  said  district, 
as  well  as  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  district  into  which 
he  or  she  removes. 

(d)  That  being  a  male  he  shall  report  himself  once  in 
every  month  at  such  time  And  place,  and  to  such  person  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  district. 
This  report  to  be  made  personally,  unless  the  privilege  of 
reporting  by  letter  has  been  specially  allowed. 

These  conditions  are,  however,  not  enforced  save  in  a 
few  counties,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  and 
intercommunication  between  police  forces  in  respect  of 
them.  Year  after  year  has  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  added  to 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  Gloucestershire  in  a  long 
and  useful  life  by  attending  these  congresses  and  pressing 
the  subject  upon  national  attention.  There  is  no  member 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  I  am  sure,  who  is  not 
grieved  at  the  absence  of  that  genial  face  from  this  meeting, 
and  who  does  not  wish  him  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

In  1880  a  great  change  took  place  in  this  particular  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  l3istrict.  An  Act  of  the  session  of 
1879  did  away  with  a  legal  difficulty  previously  existing, 
and  which  rendered  the  statute  wholly  nugatory.  A  staff 
of  eight  officers  under  Chief  Inspector  Neame  are  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Convict  Office,  and  devote  themselves  solely  to 
carrying  out  the  Acts  in  question.  Not  only  has  this  been 
accomplished  with  signal  advantage  to  the  public  service, 
but  the  interests  of  the  licence-holders  and  supervisees  have 
been  considerably  advanced.     There  is  a  daily  average  of 
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1,600  persons  in  London  who  are  subject  to  the  Acts.  Prior 
to  1880  a  very  small  proportion  conformed  to  the  conditions, 
and  now  there  are  few  who  are  unaccounted  for.  One 
restdt  is  to  drive  the  worst  characters  into  districts  more 
tolerant  of  their  presence,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
nniformitj  and  strictness  of  administration  are  most  de- 
sirable. 

VI. — The  Treatment  op  Discharged  Prisoners, 

No  public  money  is  better  spent  than  the  10,000Z.  which 
are  annually  distributed  among  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid 
Societies  by  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  and  the  gratuity 
which  a  prisoner  can  earn  on  discharge  secures  to  him,  with 
philanthropic  additions,  a  sufficient  sum  to  tide  over  the  first 
week  of  his  release  from  prison.  There  are  no  less  than 
eighty-six  societies  in  Great  Britain  for  the  assistance  of 
discharged  prisoners,  of  which  seventy-five  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  eleven  in  the  Metropolis,  and  their  gross  income 
is  considerable.  On  the  whole  they  achieve  satisfactory 
results,  but  I  recently  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review  how  much  more  might  be  effected  by  an 
amalgamation  of  some  societies  and  greater  co-operation  and 
interchange  of  information  on  the  part  of  all. 

Numerous  societies  add  much  to  expenditure  by  necessi- 
tating the  employment  of  dual  staffs,  and  act  rather  as  an 
incentive  to  imposition.     The  matter  was  taken  up  strongly 
by  the  Charity   Organisation    Society,  the   Sher&s'   Fimd 
Society,  and  the  Reformatory  and  Eefuge  Union.     Under 
the  auspices  of  the  latter  body  a  conference  was  called  of  the 
managers    of   Discharged   Prisoners    Aid    Societies   in  the 
Metropolis,  and  a  Central  Register  established  for  ihe  collec- 
tion,  free  of    expense,  of    information   concerning  persons 
assisted,  which  should  be  open  to  all  societies  and  be  also 
the  means  of  obtaining  employment  at  a  distance  in  desir- 
ablecases.     I  am  sorry,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  the 
invitation  has  met  with  a  very  poor  response,  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  unaccountable  reluctance   on  the   part  of 
societies  to  render  each  other  mutual  assistance  or  impart 
information  concerning    their    operations,   and   the    Royal 
Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners,  which 
one  would  hope  to  see  in  the  van  of  such  a  movement,  is 
really  the  most  backward  of  all.     For  this  Society  more  than 
2,471  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  Convict  Office  at  Scot- 
^d  Yard  since  1880,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  assist  all 
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societies  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  some  other  counties  where  the 
administration  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts  is  taken 
seriously  in  hand.  I  think  there  is  great  advantage  in  it,  for 
discharged  prisoners  are  thereby  less  inclined  to  regard  the 
police  with  hostility,  besides  which  the  honest  employment  of 
discharged  prisoners  is  really  the  advancement  of  the  ^e 
aims  of  the  police.  The  Convict  Office  has  itself  been  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  upwards  of  300  situations  for  licence- 
holders  and  supervisees. 

It  also  appears  highly  desirable  that  the  monthly  reports 
should  be  made  by  letter,  instead  of  personally  at  a  police 
station,  whenever  the  latter  method  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
employment,  and  there  is  no  great  likelihood  of  an  imme- 
diate relapse  into  crime  as  in  the  case  of  persons  convicted 
for  the  first  time  of  embezzlement,  naval  and  military,  and 
post-office  ofEences. 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  ways  of  assisting 
discharged  prisoners,  but  it  requires  to  be  cautiously  exer- 
cised, and  necessitates  the  presence  of  some  person  in  the 
new  country  who  will  receive  the  individual  assisted,  see  to 
the  proper  application  of  his  funds,  and  assist  him  to  honest 
employment.  Failing  this  emigration  is  useless,  and  when 
carelessly  resorted  to,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  only 
leads  to  the  defeat  of  the  law,  for  it  is  speedily  followed  by 
an  unobserved  return  to  the  native  country,  and  sometimes 
even  from  the  first  stopping  point.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  the  desirability  of  following  and  recording  the  sub- 
sequent careers  of  persons  assisted.  If  the  assistaiice  given 
is  followed  by  a  cessation  of  interest  in  the  individual,  then 
it  is  deprived  of  half  its  value,  and  unless  the  subsequent 
careers  are  watched,  and  their  incidents  made  available  if 
farther  assistance  is  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  same  or 
similar  institutions,  the  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  and  to 
society  falls  short  of  what  is  easily  possible. 

Vn. — Eeconviotions. 

I  now  come  to  the  final  stage  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  viz.  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  re- 
convicted prisoners,  those  who  have  previously  undergone 
one  or  more  sentences  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude, 
and  who  show  themselves  to  be  habitual  criminals.  There 
is  nothing  more  desirable  or  necessary  than  for  a  criminal 
court,  whether  of  first  instance  or  otherwise,  to  have  the  most 
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•complete  information  obtainable  concerning  the  prisoner 
before  it,  for  thereon  alone  depends  the  meting  out  of  punish- 
ment according  to  individual  deserts.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
▼ery  necessary  that  in  all  serious  cases  full  remands  should 
be  granted  to  give  sufficient  time  for  thorough  inquiry  to  be 
made.  Less  than  eight  days  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
iuid  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  an  experienced  criminal 
pleads  guilty,  and  expresses  contrition  before  the  magistrate, 
in  hopes  of  being  summarily  dealt  with. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  all  prisoners  under 
remand  or  awaiting  trial  from  the  fourteen  police  courts, 
are  seen  three  times  a  week  by  selected  detectives  from  every 
division,  by  the  officers  from  the  Convict  Office,  who  see  all 
-convicts  liberated  upon  licence  into  the  district  before  they 
leave  prison,  and  by  experienced  warders.     This  system  was 
introduced    in  November   1878,  and  placed   under    Chief 
Inspector  Shore,  since  which  time  more  than  8,000  prisoners 
have   been  identified,   and  had  their  previous  convictions 
proved  against  them  in  due  course  of  law.     In  the  provinces 
this  is  not  of  course  practicable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that   the  law  only  sanctions  photography  after  conviction, 
and  that  failing  the  possession  of  a  photograph  or  the 
prisoner's   consent  his  portrait   cannot  be  sent  round  on 
route  forms  for  identification.     I  shall  hope,  however,  to  be 
able  in  the  Police  Gazette  to  give  special  facilities  for  cir- 
culating particulars  concerning  persons  in  custody. 

The  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  for 
the  identification  of  criminals  are  certainly  ample,  but  they 
fail  in  practice.  The  particulars  recorded  are  so  voluminous 
as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  At  present  the  Habitual 
Criminals*  Eegisters  are  kept  at  the  top  of  the  Home  Office 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prison  Department,  and  I 
fear  it  is  not  often  visited  by  police.  This  is  perhaps  of  less 
importance  than  it  would  be  if  the  records  of  the  Convict 
^ce  did  not  furnish  very  nearly  the  same  information. 
Great  pains  are  there  taken  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
albums,  and  a  room  is  set  apart  for  their  examination  by 
police  of  every  force,  and  frequently  with  good  results. 

The  sentences  of  reconvicted  prisoners  are  a  difficult  pro- 
blem for  her  Majesty^s  judges.  But  while  I  am  strongly  in 
fevonr  of  great  leniency  on  the  first  conviction,  I  am  equally 
inclined  to  severity  subsequently.  With  the  rarest  exceptions 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  second  conviction  should  entail  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  for  at  least  fifteen  years  on 
^e  third    occasion,  for  then  the  prisoner  is  an   habitual 
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criminal  past  all  reformation,  and  one  on  whom  both  public 
charity  and  individual  pity  are  both  entirely  wasted. 

They  are  past  reforming,  and  society  demands  protection 
fix)m  them  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
lay  down  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject,  because  ex- 
ceptional cases  will  always  arise  demanding  exceptional 
treatment.  But  more  uniform  practice  would  be  most 
effective  in  reducing  serious  crime,  which  is  nearly  always  the 
work  of  the  habitual  criminal,  and  act  as  an  additionial  in- 
centive to  honesty  on  the  part  of  discharged  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  at  present  are  only  released  from  one  prison  to 
enter  another.  No  less  than  2,225  discharged  convicts  and 
supervisees  have  been  reconvicted  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  during  the  past  five  years,  a  fact  clearly  showing 
that  the  punishment  for  reconviction  even  after  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  is  at  present  insufficient  to  act  as  a 
deterrent. 

The  French  Government  have  been  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  introduce  a  project  of  law  upon  the  subject  of 
extreme  severity.  It  provides  for  the  trajisportation  for  life 
to  New  Caledonia  or  another  penal  colony  of — 

(a)  Persons  who  within  ten  years  have  been  twice  sen- 
tenced to  the  equivalent  of  penal  servitude. 

(6)  Persons  who  within  the  same  period  have  been 
sentenced  once  to  the  equivalent  of  penal  servitude  and  twice 
to  imprisonment  for  crime,  or  to  three  imprisonments  for 
misdemeanor. 

(c)  Persons  who  within  ten  years  have  been  four  times 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  crime,  or  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  theft,  embezzlement,  fraud,  inde- 
cent assault,  inciting  minors  to  immorality  (no  offence  in 
England),  and  wilful  damage  to  crops. 

(d)  Persons  who  within  ten  years  have  been  five  times 
convicted  of  begging  or  vagabondage,  for  which  one  sentence 
was  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  two  such 
convictions  as  previously  mentioned. 

(e)  Persons  who  within  ten  years  have  been  six  times 
convicted,  and  been  once  sentenced  to  at  least  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

These  proposals  will  astonish  many,  and  although  the 
transportation  of  convicts,  and  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  effected  by  the  French  authorities,  has  long  ceased 
to  be  regarded  with  favour  as  a  means  of  reformation,  they 
will  probably  achieve  their  object,  namely,  to  rid  France  as 
far  as  possible  of  the  habitual  criminal,  and  something  in 
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the  same  direction  would  be  productive  of  benefit  in  this 
country. 

It  is  time  for  me  now  to  give  place  to  the  learned  gentle- 
men  to  whose  important  papers  you  are  looking  forward 
with  interest.     I  beg  you  to  accept  my  apologies  for  having 
ventured  to  address  you  at  such  undue  length.     I  fear  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  you  much  that  is  new  ;  but  if  I 
have  furnished  any  food  for  thought,  then  my  object  will 
have  been  wholly  gained.     It  remains  for  me  only  now  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  listen  to  me,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  of 
the  Bepression  of  Crime  section  at  Huddersfield,  the  pros- 
perous and  hospitable  centre  of  that  commerce  which  con- 
tributes so  much   to  the  glory  of  England,  may  be  in  all 
respects  successful,  and  by  your  individual  and  collective 
exertions  productive  of  public  utility. 
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Should  the  Consent  of  Parents  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
Emigration  or  other  Destination  of  Incorrigible  Children  ? 
By  Captain  J.  Rowland  Bbooees,  Superintendent, 
Middlesex  Industrial  School^  Feltham. 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  Report  of  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Reformatories  and  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  there 
were  on  December  31,  1882,  in  Great  Britain,  61  refor- 
matories and  150  industrial  schools. 

In  these  211  schools  there  were  under  detention  16,781 
boys  and  4,396  girls,  in  addition  to  2,683  boys  and  272  girls 
*  on  licence ' — that  is,  placed  out  in  situations,  &c.,  but  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  managers  of  their  respective 
schools. 

The  whole  of  these  children  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  committed  some  offence  against  the  law,  and  have 
been  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  detained  for  a  period 
frequently  extending  over  several  years  in  order  that  they 
may  be  completely  severed  from  associates  and  localities  of 
a  degrading  and  demoralising  character. 

Indeed,  if  we  endeavour  to  consider  the  condition  of 
many  of  these  children  prior  to  their  reception  into  a 
school,  we  shall  find  it  almost  impossible  to  realise  its  sad 
aspect.  What  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  reflect  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  these  children 
are  reared,  and  in  which  the  lowest  class  of  poor  dwell  in 
our  great  cities ! — herded  together,  sometimes  with  many 
families  in  one  house,  separate  families  occupying  even  the 
cellars,  and  a  family  of  several  members  of  various  ages  and 
of  both  sexes  occupying  perhaps  only  one  limited  apartment. 

The  courts  in  which  such  houses  are  situated  are  foul 
and  dirty,  with  little  or  no  water  supply,  and  every  sanitary 
arrangement  entirely  neglected. 

The  inhabitants  are  as  degraded  in  their  morals  as  in 
their  habits  of  life ;  only  a  very  small  per-centage  are  ever 
known  to  frequent  a  place  of  worship;  the  language  used 
even  in  ordinary  conversation  is  of  the  most  offensive  and 
blasphemous    kind;    habits   of   drunkenness   and   low  de- 
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bancheiy  are  general.  Sunday  is  only  known  as  a  day  on 
whicli  there  is  no  labour,  and  is  spent  in  sloth  or  dissipation ; 
other  than  this  no  material  change  of  dress  or  custom  is 
found  to  mark  this  sacred  day. 

It  is  to  rescue  children  from  such  a  state,  and  to  prevent 
their  becoming  disorderly  vagabonds  and  a  veiy  pest  to 
society,  that  ti^e  Legislature  has  wisely  established  refor- 
matories and  industrial  schools. 

Turned  out  of  doors  by  their  parents,  or  allowed  to 
wander  without  any  eflFort  of  parental  control  being  made, 
these  children  are  ultimately  apprehended  by  the  police  for 
vagrancy  or  some  infringement  of  the  law,  and  so  become 
consigned  to  one  of  these  schools.  Here,  removed  from  all 
previous  surroundings,  and  too  often  from  the  bad  example 
of  pernicious  parents,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of 
acquiring  habits  of  honesty  and  industry,  which,  bcinpr 
supplemented  by  religious  teaching,  gradually  enables  the 
chiidren  to  form  correct  ideas  of  moral  rectitude  and  of  their 
duty  to  Grod  and  their  neighbour. 

The  maintenance  and  training  in  this  manner  of  upwards 
of  21,000  children  is,  however,  a  matter  of  considerable  cost, 
unonnting  in  1882  to  no  less  a  sum  than  472,i04/.  178.  M. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  charge  would  be  defrayed  by  the  parents,  owing  to 
^bose  neglect  the  children  were  placed  in  these  schools,  and 
^to,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  live,  are 
oft«n  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  different  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of 
tbese  schools  is  derived,  and  to  what  extent  the  parents  con- 
tribute towards  their  maintenance. 

According  to  H.M.  Inspector's  Report  the  principal  items 
^  receipt  are  as  follows : — 

Treasury.         .         .         .     £'257,714  or  55  per  cent,  of  cost. 
Kates         .         .         .         .        126,021  „  27         „  „ 

Sabscnptions  and  Legacies  36,874  „     7         „  n 

Parenta     ....         22,911  „     5         „  „ 

Heceipts  from  other  sources         28,882  „     6         „  yi 

It  thus  appears  that  whilst  the  State  contributes  82  per 
^t.  of  the  cost  of  these  schools,  and  voluntary  agency 
^  per  cent,  the  parents  themselves,  for  the  support  of  whose 
^bfldren  these  schools   are  established,   contribute  merely 

^  per  cent,  of  their  cost !  i.  . ,    . 

I  think,  therefore,  that  neither  by  their  care  of  their 
children  before  being  admitted  into  these  institutions,  nor 
hy  tlieir  contributions  towards  their  maintenance   whilst 
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Should  the  Consent  of  Parents  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
Emigration  or  other  Destination  of  Incorrigible  Children  ? 
By  Captain  J.  Eowland  Brookes,  Superintendent, 
Middlesex  Industrial  School,  Feltham. 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  Eeport  of  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Reformatories  and  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  there 
were  on  December  31,  1882,  in  Great  Britain,  61  refor- 
matories and  150  industrial  schools. 

In  these  211  schools  there  were  under  detention  16,781 
boys  and  4,396  girls,  in  addition  to  2,683  boys  and  272  girls 
*  on  licence ' — that  is,  placed  out  in  situations,  &c.,  but  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  managers  of  their  respective 
schools. 

The  whole  of  these  children  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  committed  some  ofiTence  against  the  law,  and  have 
been  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  detained  for  a  period 
frequently  extending  over  several  years  in  order  that  they 
may  be  completely  severed  from  associates  and  localities  of 
a  degrading  and  demoralising  character. 

Indeed,  if  we  endeavour  to  consider  the  condition  of 
many  of  these  children  prior  to  their  reception  into  a 
school,  we  shall  find  it  almost  impossible  to  realise  its  sad 
aspect.  What  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  reflect  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  which  these  children 
are  reared,  and  in  which  the  lowest  class  of  poor  dwell  in 
our  great  cities ! — herded  together,  sometimes  with  many 
families  in  one  house,  separate  families  occupying  even  the 
cellars,  and  a  family  of  several  members  of  various  ages  and 
of  both  sexes  occupying  perhaps  only  one  limited  apartment. 

The  courts  in  which  such  houses  are  situated  are  foul 
and  dirty,  with  little  or  no  water  supply,  and  every  sanitary 
arrangement  entirely  neglected. 

The  inhabitants  are  as  degraded  in  their  morals  as  in 
their  habits  of  life ;  only  a  very  small  per-centage  are  ever 
known  to  frequent  a  place  of  worship;  the  language  used 
even  in  ordinary  conversation  is  of  the  most  offensive  and 
blasphemous    kind ;    habits   of   drunkenness   and  low  de- 
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bauchery  are  general.  Sunday  is  only  known  as  a  day  on 
which  there  is  no  labour,  and  is  spent  in  sloth  or  dissipation ; 
other  than  this  no  material  change  of  dress  or  custom  is 
found  to  mark  this  sacred  day. 

It  is  to  rescue  children  from  such  a  state,  and  to  prevent 
their  becoming  disorderly  vagabonds  and  a  veiy  pest  to 
society,  that  the  Legislature  has  wisely  established  refor- 
matories and  industrial  schools. 

Turned  out  of  doors  by  their  parents,  or  allowed  to 
wander  without  any  effort  of  parental  control  being  made, 
these  children  are  ultimately  apprehended  by  the  police  for 
vagrancy  or  some  infringement  of  the  law,  and  so  become 
consigned  to  one  of  these  schools.  Here,  removed  from  all 
previous  surroundings,  and  too  often  from  the  bad  example 
of  pernicious  parents,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of 
acquiring  habits  of  honesty  and  industry,  which,  being 
supplemented  by  religious  teaching,  gradually  enables  the 
children  to  form  correct  ideas  of  moral  rectitude  and  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour. 

The  maintenance  and  training  in  this  manner  of  upwards 
of  21,000  children  is,  however,  a  matter  of  considerable  cost, 
amounting  in  1882  to  no  less  a  sum  than  472,4042.  178.  9d. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  charge  would  be  defrayed  by  the  parents,  owing  to 
whose  neglect  the  children  were  placed  in  these  schools,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  manner  in  which  they  live,  are 
often  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  different  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of 
these  schools  is  derived,  and  to  what  extent  the  parents  con- 
tribute towards  their  maintenance. 

According  to  H.M.  Inspector's  Report  the  principal  items 
^f  receipt  are  as  follows : — 

Treasury  ....     £257,7l4  or  55  per  cent,  of  cost. 

Rates         ....        126,021  „  27         „  „ 

Subscriptions  and  Legacies  36,874  „     7         „  „ 

Parents     .         .         .         .         22,911  „     5         „  „ 

Receipts  from  other  sources         28,882  „     6         „  „ 

It  thus  appears  that  whilst  the  State  contributes  82  per. 
^^txt.  of  the   cost  of  these   schools,  and  voluntary  agency 
'  per  cent,  the  parents  themselves,  for  the  support  of  whose 
^tildren  these   schools  are  established,   contribute  merely 
^  per  cent,  of  their  cost ! 

I  think,  therefore,  that  neither  by  their  care  of  their 
G^ldren  before  being  admitted  into  these  institutions,  nor 
^y  their  contributions  towards  their  maintenance   whilst 
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there,  have  they  done  anything  to  exonerate  them  from  the 
charge  of  having  systematically  neglected  their  duties  as 
parents,  and  of  having  failed  to  properly  contribute  towards 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  their  offspring. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  under  such  a  state  of 
things  the  parents  would  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in- 
different as  to  what  became  of  their  children  on  leaving 
these  schools,  and  would  probably  willingly  consent  to  any 
arrangement  which  the  managers  might  propose  for  their 
successftil  start  in  life. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Exeter  in  1881, 
alluded  to  this  subject  in  the  following  forcible  language. 
*  They  had,'  he  said,  ^  the  great  diffictdty  of  the  pareuts.  It 
became  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  far  they  were 
justified  in  detaining  a  boy  from  going  to  his  parents  after 
his  time  in  the  reformatory  had  expired ;  and  they  would  see 
by  some  of  the  statistics  which  had  been  presented  to  them 
that  it  was  just  those  who  went  back  to  their  parents 
amongst  whom  the  greatest  relapse  happened,  and  that  the 
greatest  goodness  they  could  do  vTas  to  place  a  boy  out  in 
some  place  where  he  could  earn  his  own  livelihood,  or  put 
him  in  the  way  of  doing  so,  without  being  obliged  to  go 
back  again  to  the  associations  of  his  youth ;  •  •  •  and  thug 
they  found  themselve's  in  the  great  difficulty  of  not  knowing 
what  their  duty  or  rights  were.' 

In  his  last  Report  H.M.  Inspector  writes  : — 

^  Some  additional  powers  are  also  much  wanted  by 
managers  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  retain  some 
directing  influence  over  the  children  after  discharge.  In 
many  cases,  I  may  say  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been 
the  parent,  not  the  child,  who  was  to  blame  for  the  state  of 
things  which  rendered  the  commitment  to  an  industrial 
school  necessary.  Evil  influences,  cruelty,  and  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  are  the  agents  which  fill  our  schools. 

*  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  the  worst  of  parents 
the  right  to  claim  their  children  on  discharge,  and  in  too 
many  cases  the  labour  of  years  is  thus  thrown  away,  and  the 
child  returns  home  to  fall  under  the  old  influences  from 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  him  in  earlier 
days. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  which  has  stepped  in  and 
act^d  a  parent's  part  in  educating,  clothing,  and  feeding  the 
victim  of  parental  neglect,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to^ 
act  as  a  parent  after  discharge. 
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*Thi8  applies  more  strongly  to  the  cases  of  girls  than  of 
boys. 

'An  increasing  class  of  girls  in  onr  schools  are  those 
vrho,  under  recent  legislation,  are  being  rescued  from 
broiliels. 

'  Something  rmist  be  done  to  enable  us  to  refuse  to  give 
Tip  such  girls  to  their  relatives  at  a  time  of  life  when,  even 
nore  than  in  infancy,  they  require  protection. 

'Although  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the 
'^ray,  I  would  suggest  that  the  managers*  powers  of  direction 
^md  control  should  be  extended  for  at  least  a  year  or  two 
^Sifter  discharge. 

'  A  decid^  opinion  from  a  quarter  more  influential  than 
'the  Inspector's  Office  is  wanted  on  these  and  other  questions, 
2Uid  I  hope  will  be  supplied  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
JBoyal  Commissioners.' 

I  think  the  two  opinions  just  quoted  will  satisfy  you  that 

sot  only  have  the  parents  the  power  at  present  to  claim  their 

^children  on  discharge  from  reformatories    and   industrial 

schools,  but  that  they  largely  exercise  that  power  to  the 

great  detriment  of  the  children's  welfare.      I  feel  certain 

iliat  there  is  not  a  single  practical  worker  of  the  system  now 

attending  this  congress  who  has  not  in  a  greater  or  less 

<legree,  I  may  almost  say  daily,  .experienced  the  force  and 

injurious  effect  of  this  great  difficulty — I  may  say  enormous 

injustice — which  permits  a  dissolute  parent  so  to  influence 

<t  child  and  to  assert  his  authority  over  it  as  to  induce  it  to 

throw  to  the  winds  the  provision  the  managers  have  with 

care  and  forethought  made  for  its  suitable  start  in  life,  and 

cause  it  again  to  return  to  the  contaminating  influence  of 

its  old  surroundings. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  natural  affection  is  any  factor  in 
this  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  for  I  feel  sure 
that  it  is  not — at  least  my  own  experience  of  twenty-one 
years  leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  to  consider  the  whole 
3<tion  as  based  entirely  on  selfishness  and  on  nothing  else. 

The  parent  argues  something  after  this  fashion  :  f  Here 
is  my  child  strong  and  intelligent ;  he  will  with  ease  obtain 
employment  near  me ;  he  will  bring  his  wages  of  five,  seven, 
^r  ten  shillings  a  week  home  to  me  every  Saturday  night ; 
^his  will  enable  me  to  procure  more  comforts  than  I  am  able 
to  obtain  at  present,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the 
family  pot  boiling.' 

Acting  on  this  line  of  thought  (for  they  will  never  con- 
fess it  in  words),  the  parent  induces  the  child  to  return  home, 

Q  2 
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and  possibly  in  a  short  time  he  obtains   employment   as 
anticipated. 

But  now  in  due  course  arise  the  several  factors  which 
the  parent  did  not  take  into  account,  and  which  tend  to  show 
what  a  bad  social  economist  he  is.     The  child  falls  ill,  and 
his  maintenance  and  medical  care  devolve  on  the  parent,  or 
he  becomes  corrupted  by  old  associates  with  whom  he  has 
again  become   intimate ;   he  gets  idle   and  negligent,   and 
perhaps  loses  his  situation  and  his  character  at  the  same 
time.     Or,  if  things  do  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  this,  in  due 
course  of  time  he  requires  new  clothing,  or  possibly  retains 
and  spends  on  his  own  amusement  some  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings.    Each  or  any  of  these  results  leads  to  upbraiding  on 
the  part  of  the  parent ;  the  boy  leaves  home,  but  now,  alas ! 
quite  disqualified  from  obtaining  suitable  employment,  falls 
into  vagabondage,  or  even  perhaps  gets  into  prison.     This  is 
no  ideal  picture,  but  a  stern  fact  of  every-day  occurrence.    I 
would  venture  to  ask,  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  any 
longer  countenanced  and  permitted  to  continue  ?    Are  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  rearing  a  child  to  be  thus  entirely 
thrown  away  and  wasted  ?     Is  a  fabric  constructed  with  such 
care  to  be  so  rudely  cast  to  the  ground  ?     It  rests  with  this 
meeting  to  decide  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  to  miti- 
gate tins  crying  evil,  and  to  prevent  results  so  lamentable 
and  disastrous. 

This  statement  is  further  corroborated  by  the  following 
statistics :  At  the  Middlesex  Industrial  School,  at  Feltham, 
it  was  ascertained  on  December  31, 1882,  that  out  of  the  227 
boys  who  returned  home  in  this  manner  in  1879-80-81  no    - 
less  a  number  than  27,  or  12  per  cent.,  relapsed  into  crime; 
whilst  out  of  387  who  during  the  same  period  were  provided 
with  situations  by  the  Committee  of  Visitors  only  21,  or  6  per 
oent.,  relapsed  into  crime.     That  is  to  say,  the  relapses  into 
crime  of  those  who,  on  discharge  from  the  school,  return  to 
their  parents  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  relapse® 
amongst  those  who  are  placed  out  in  situations  or  emplo^' 
ment  remote  from  their  old  associates.     And,  indeed,  mo^^ 
of  the  relapses  amongst  this  latter  class  may  also  be  more  ^ 
less  directly   traced  to   the  pernicious   influence   of  th^'*^ 
parents  in  inducing  them  to  leave  such  occupations  and  *^ 
return  to  their  original  homes. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  that  the  Report  of  tJ^^ 
Boyal  Commissioners  on.  Reformatories  and  Industrie 
Schools  has  not  yet  been  published,  in  order  that  thi^^ 
views  ajid  recommendations  on  this  important  question  mig'^ 
be  made  known;    but/I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  arrangT^ 
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lent  short  of  the  complete  severance  of  the  legal  power  of  a 
arent  over  a  child  under  detention  in  these  schools  will 
leet  the  requirements  of  the  case  or  afford  satisfaction  to 
lie  managers  of  such  institutions  ;  any  compromise  on  this 
oiut  should  be  zealously  opposed  by  all  interested  in  the 
uestion,  and  every  effort  made  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
>  necessary  a  law. 

Surely  the  State  has  a  right  to  intervene  under  such 
ircumstances,  and  to  insist  that  the  care,  time,  and  money 
qpended  in  endeavouring  to  convert  what  would  have  been 
pest  to  society  into  a  useful  citizen  shall  not  be  wasted. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  law  relating  to  such  cases 
L  France  and  in  some  of  the  United  States  is  tantamount  to 
lis,  and  requires  that  when  a  child  has  been  reared  in  this 
lajiner  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  it  shall  become,  in  a  sense, 
16  property  of  the  State,  and  the  parent  can  only  reassert 
is  rights  with  reference  to  it  by  paying  back  to  the  State 
le  entire  cost  of  its  maintenance  whilst  under  detention. 

I  might  almost  venture  to  call  this  the  key-stone  of  the 
hole  question,  for  on  it  depends  the  efficient  working  and 
iccessful  result  of  the  entire  system.  For  the  test  of  the 
iccess  of  the  working  of  the  system  is  held  to  depend  on 
lie  after  career  of  flie  children ;  and  yet,  how  can  the 
lanagers  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  it  if  the  parents  are 
Uowed  to  intervene,  and  so  foil  their  best  efforts  ? 

The  obstruction  by  the  parent  is  a  continued  source  of 
ezation  and  mischief,  and  the  main  obstacle  to  the  suecess- 
il  placing  out  in  life  of  many  children. 

According  to  the  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  the 
otal  number  of  children  discharged  from  these  schools  in 
882  amounted  to  4,838  boys  and  965  girls,  of  whom  1,878 
oys  and  280  girls  (or  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number; 
etarned  to  their  parents ;  although  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
liat  not  one-tenth  of  these  parents  had  any  proper  or  suit- 
ible  occupation  for  them,  and  that  in  most  cases  they  took 
he  children  back  to  localities  and  associations  which  had 
)een  the  original  cause  of  their  falling  into  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  Qie  other  children  were 
placed  out  by  the  managers  in  employments  as  follows : — 


Emplovment  or  service 

Boys 
.       1,634 

Girls 
588 

Emigrated 
Sent  to  sea 

161 
732 

92 

* 

Enlisted    .... 

162 

• 

2,689  680 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  boys  emigrated, 
enlisted,  and  sent  to  sea  only  amounts  to  a  total  of  1,155,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  discharged ;  whereas 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  if  the  managers  had  not 
been  hampered  by  the  obstructiveness  of  the  parents,  twice 
this  number  could  have  been  with  ease  placed  out  in  these 
employments,  and  so  have  become  useful  members  of  societ 
instead  of  an  eventual  burden  on  its  resources. 

In  the  Times  of  September  7  last  the  Duke  of  West 
minster  inserted  a  most  interesting  letter  strongly  urj 
the  establishment  of  Industrial  Training  Schools  for  th 
army;  but  unless  the  Legislature  confers  the  power  o: 
parental  control  on  the  managers  of  these  schools  to  th 
exclusion  of  the  parents,  or  unless  the  War  Office  canoe 
the  regulation  by  which  it  declines  to  enlist  boys  without  th 


consent  of  their  parents,  I  much  question  whether  th4 
results  obtained  from  such  schools  would  meet  his  Grace't 
benevolent  expectations. 

As  enlistment  in  the  army  is  obstructed,  so,  in  the  sam^S 
way,  is  entry  into  the  navy ;  and  more  especially  that  mosi^K 
desirable  of  all  methods  of  disposal,  namely,  emigration  ' 
the  fuller  development  of  these  agencies  being  rendere^^S 
impossible  by  parental  objection. 

I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  the  proposal  to 
the  consent  of  parents  unnecessary  in  dealing  with  thi 
emigration  or  other  destination  of  incorrigible  children-;^* 
under  such  limitations  as  may  be  thought  desirable,  mA^  "T 
meet  with  the  approval  of  this  meeting,  and  that  when  thi  -^ 
question  comes  before  Parliament  it  may  receive  the  aanctio^^*" 
and  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  hearty  support  c  ^^ 
all  practical  philanthropists. 

Mi\  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  who  read  a  paper  'On  som  -  ^ 
defects  in  our  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  System; 
said: — In  this  system,  which  recognises  the  importance  of  tw 
things,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  and  the  specu 
treatment  of  it  when  it  arises,  there  are  eight  leading 
ciples  adopted :  1.  That  in  order  to  prevent  juvenile  crim^:^^* 
it  is  necessary  at  considerable  expense  to  separate  a  chil—-  ^ 
of  the  tenderest  age  from  his  evil  circumstances  and  si 
roundings,  and  subject  him  to  careful  training  in  a  s]^ 
institution  for  this  purpose.  2.  That  in  specially  deaiix^^-S 
with  juvenile  crime,  punishment  is  needful,  and  should  k:::^^ 
followed  by  a  period  of  careful  training.  3.  That  Beligur'^*^ 
Instruction  must  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  training 
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4.  That  the  careful  classification  of  the  children  is  indis- 
pensable.    5.  That  Industrial  Training  combined  with  the 
simplest  elementary  school  instruction  is  essential.     6.  Per- 
sonal liberty  should  be  given  to  the  children  by  a  gradual 
process.     7.  Watchful  supervision  of  the  children  must  be 
exercised  for  some  years  after  their  leaving  the  reformatories 
and    industrial  schools.     8.  That   these  schools  should  be 
under  Grovernment  inspection,  but  not  under  GU)vemment 
management.    The  success  of  the  system  is  attributed  to 
the  adoption  of  these  eight  leading  principles,  the  contraven- 
tion of  which  has  produced  the  following  defects:  1.  Defects 
in  classification.     Although  the  reformatory  school  is  pro- 
vided for  elder  children,  and  those  more  experienced   in 
criminal  acts,  and  the  industrial  school  for  younger  children 
on  whom   the  preventive  process  has  to  be  exercised,  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  securing  the  exclusion  of  the 
wrong  class  from  either  institution — the  magistrate,  with 
his  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  the  child  before  him, 
may  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  the  wrong  class  of  institu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  after-power  of  transfer.     This  should 
be  remedied  by  restrictions  as  to  age,  and  by  a  power  of 
transfer  being  vested  in  the   Home  Secretary.     A  second 
defect  in  classification  is  caused  by  the  sending  of  boys  to 
training  ships  who  are  unfit  or  unwilling  to  go  to  sea,  and 
thus  giving  them  an  unsuitable  and  unnecessarily  expensive 
training.     This  should  be  remedied  by  only  receiving  such 
boys  on  training  ships  as  are  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness  for  a 
seafaring  life;  also  by  the  transfer  of  boys,  who  are  unwilling 
or  unfit  for  sea,  from  school  ships  to  land  schools,  and  by 
the  transfer  from  land  schools  of  lads  anxious  and  fit  for  a 
life  at  sea.     A  third  defect  in  classification  is  the  absence 
of  a  special  school  of  strict  discipline  for  lads  who  prove 
unamenable  to  the  ordinary  regime  of  a  well  ordered  reforma- 
tory school — at  present  they  have  to  be  dismissed  or  sent  to 
prison.     2.  Defects  in  education.     Whereas  the  neglected 
state  of  the  education  of  children  received  into  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  requires  the  services  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  the  action  of  the  Education  Department  is  such  as 
to  discourage  school  masters  and  school  mistresses  remaining 
in  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  this  should  be  remedied  by 
that  department  recognising  the  labours  of  these  officers, 
and  by  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  as  teachers  in 
elementary  day  schools,  thus  meeting  the  difficulty  which  at 
present  exists  of  finding  suitable  teachers  for  the  work  and 
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the  consequent  meagre  condition  of  the  education  in  some 
of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  3.  A  defect  in 
the  administration  of  the  Industrial  School  Act  arises  from 
the  refusal  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  anything  towards  the 
maintenance  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  in  industrial 
schools,  and  hence,  although  the  act  recognises  the  import- 
ance of  preventing  the  earliest  germs  of  crime  from  taking 
root,  the  work  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  children  of  over 
six  years  of  age,  and  younger  children  are  left  for  years  in 
the  midst  of  awful  surroundings  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  removed,  because  the  Treasury  withhold  the  usual  capita- 
tion grant.  It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Hoyal  Commission  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
remedies  here  suggested. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Powell  (LoDdon)  said  that  he  was  present  as  the 
representative   of  several    working-class   societies  in  London.      The 
question  as  to  the  interference  of  parents  in  the  disposition  of  offending 
children  called  for   most  serious  consideration.      Everything  which 
infringed  the  liberty  of  the  subject  required  to   be   considered  very 
carefully  indeed,  so  as  not  to  ahurm  the  susceptibilities  of  individuals. 
It  was  shown  that,  generally  speaking,  the  motive  for  claiming  children 
was  selfishness.     The  fallacy  was  in  asking  that  a  parent,  to  justify 
his  claim,  should  pay  back  to  the  State  all  the  money  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  children.     That  was  not  a  fair  proposition.     There 
are   children  of  unworthy  parents,  and  children  of  worthy  parents. 
We  must  distinguish  between  those  who  have  forfeited  their  right  to 
the  control  of  their  children,  and  those  who  have  not.     We  must  seek 
a  better  argument  by  which  to  maintain  the  principle  sought  to  be 
established.     When  the  children  of  worthy  parents  are  sent  away,  the 
parents  are  made  to  pay  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, according  to  their  means ;  and  besides  that  they  have  to  lose 
child's  earnings  till  it  is   sixteen   years  of  age.     There  are  certain, 
classes  who  may  be  held  to  have  forfeited  their  right  to  the  custody  of 
the  children — the  mendicant  class,  the   criminal  class,  and  a  certain 
class  of  women.     From  them  the  State  takes  away  the  children  for 
its  own  protection,  and  it  would  be  unwise  that  the  parents  should 
able  to  demand  them  back,  even  on  payment  of  the  maintenance—- '■^'^ 
They  have  been  unworthy  of  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  cl 
in  the  past,  they  have  forfeited  that  right  in  the  present,  and  they 
must  be  held  to  have  forfeited  it  in  the  future.     There  are,  however, 
people  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  bound  to  mix  with 
classes,  and  it  is  right  to  distinguish  between  them.     In  the  couni 
the  poorest  children  had  the  advantage  of  going  out  into  pure  air  anc 
seeing  the  fields,  but  in  towns  they  left  humble  homes  for  still  moi 
humble  streets.     Improve  homes  and  smTOundings,  and  the  need 
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adufltria]  schools  and  reformatories  would  disappear.  It  would  not  be 
ight  to  treat  decent  and  worthy  parents  in  the  same  way  as  the  alto- 
ether  unworthy ;  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  former  should  not 
ATe  the  custody  of  their  children  after  they  left  a  school.  In  failing 
ealth  or  declining  years  they  had  claims  on  their  children.  It  might 
•e  necesaazy  to  exercise  discrimination  to  see  whether  it  would  be  wise 
hat  a  child  should  return  to  its  home ;  but  it  would  be  a  mockery  to 
Bj  that  this  should  depend  on  the  repayment  of  the  costs  of  main- 
aiance. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  rose  with  some  little  reluctance,  as  he  had 
enred  since  its  appointment  on  the  Royal  Commission  to  which  several 
Jlusions  had  been  made.  It  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  him  to 
ay  one  word  which  would  disclose  in  any  way  what  were  the  results  of 
he  evidence  taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  commissioners.  Why  the 
eport  was  not  upon  the  table  that  day  he  was  as  ignorant  as  anyone 
lise,  for  before  Parliament  rose  he  attended  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
ast  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  and  it  was  so  far  concluded  that  he 
eft  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdare  authority  for  his  signature  to  the 
eport.  He  did  not  think  that  any  body  of  men  like  his  brother 
ommissioners — and,  above  all.  Lord  Aberdare — had  discharged  their 
loties  with  more  zeal  and  with  a  greater  desire  to  obtain  every  infor- 
nation.  They  had  visited  various  places  in  England,  Scotland, 
ind  Ireland,  seen  a  very  large  proportion  of  reformatories  in  the  United 
kingdom,  and  had  before  them  nearly  every  witness  likely  to  give  any 
raluable  information  on  the  subject.  If  they  failed  in  their  report  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  information.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Maddison 
hat  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  System  required  improve- 
nent,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  branch  of 
egifilation  within  our  own  time  which  had  been  more  successful. 
GUformatory  schools  had  wrought  a  great  change,  not  only  in  the 
lumber  but  in  the  characteristics  of  criminal  children.  The  race  of 
lardened  and  habitual  young  offenders  soon  disappeared ;  and,  in  &ct, 
t  was  found,  a  few  years  after  the  original  schools  had  been  estab- 
ished,  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  closer  net  to  catch  the  smaller  fry. 
[ndustriai  schools  to  an  admirable  extent  provided  such  means,  and 
heir  adoption  was  one  reason  why  the  old  type  of  reformatory  boys 
lad  died  out.  The  national  improvement  of  elementary  education  had 
dflo  acted  very  beneficially,  but  something  more  was  wanted.  He 
rentured  to  say  that  one  of  the  misfortunes  ^e  industrial  school  system 
lad  fallen  into  from  time  to  time  had  been  that  it  was  used  for  pur- 
xises  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  It  had  been  used  most  lai^y 
IS  a  means  of  compelling  children  to  go  to  school,  and  of  dealing  with 
amant  children.  The  London  School  Board  had  sent  1,200  of  its 
children  to  industrial  schools  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  ne- 
^ected  to  attend  school  regularly.  Their  being  sent  to  these  schools 
mis  a  species  of  imprisonment;  and  industrial  schools  were  never 
intended  to  be  so  used.  The  commissioners  found  a  number  of  boys 
were  sent  to  ship  reformatories,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  going  to 
sea.  They  were  kept  in  expensive  ships,  very  oflen  entailing  a  large 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  instead  of  being  sent  to  cheap  land  industrial 
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Bchools.     This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  defect  which  ought  to  be  reme^ — 
died. 

Colonel  Ratcliff  (London)  said  that,  almost  from  the  opening  o^^ 
the  Reformatory  at  Saltley,  the  managers  had  successfully  promote^B- 
emigration  every  year,  but  in  no  case  were  children  sent  away  widi- 
out  considering  the  wishes  of  the  parents.     The  managers  did  not  iik( 
to  destroy  the  feelings  that  should  exist  between  parents  and  children, 
even  although  the  parents  were  utterly  reckless.     At  certain  times  the 
children  were  allowed  to  be  seen  by  the  parents,  and  no  ill 
quenoes  followed,  while  the  natural  relation  between  them  was  main- 
tained.    At  Christmas  well-conducted  boys  were  allowed  to  go  hom< 
for  a  week ;  the  privilege  had  not  been  abused ;  and  the  association  of 
parents  and  chilcbren  had  been  beneficial.     The  parents  who  had  con- 
sented to  the  emigration  of  the  children  had  manifested  an  interest  ii 
them  and  a  desire  for  their  welfare.     It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
take  children  between  seven  and  fifteen  away  from  their  parents 
never  allow  them  to  return.     It  would  be  the  destruction  of 
and  of  natural  feelings ;  and  the  sending  of  a  child  to  a  reformstoi/      ' 
was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  parents  of  all  control.     Boj 
of  seven  were  not  sent  to  reformatories,  and  could  not  be  found 
them  associated  with  lads  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.     At  one  time  chil- 
dren became  criminal  at  the  earlier  age,  but  the  operation  of  the 
now  prevented  that  to  a  great  extent.     Religious  teaching  was  of, 
importance  in  reformatory  training.      The  conduct  of  the  boys  al 
Saltley  had  been  so  good  that  they  were  easily  got  into  situationa,  anc 
they  rarely  returned  as  offenders.     If  reformatories  were  allowed 
continue  the  work  they  had  been  doing  for  thirty  years,  they  woulc 
be  the  means  of  suppressing  crime  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce  (London)  regretted  the  non-publicatioii  oi 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  in  the  absence  of  which  no  action  ooulc 
be  taken.      Sympathising  with  the  natural  jealousy  of  inl 
with  the  right  of  parent  over  child,   he   was  glad  to  hear  the  ad- 
mission that  in  those  cases  where  the  parent  had  pursued  such  a  lii 
as  to  forfeit  his  right,  the  child  should  be  moved  without  his  oonsent 
at  the  end  of  the  term  at  school.     But  there  were  cases  where  th( 
foolishness  of  the  mother  stood  in  the  way  of  a  boy^s  advantage,  sac 
as  where,  a  boy  is  fit  for  and  desires  a  sea  life,  but  she  is  unwilling 
he  should  go.     He  did  not  think  the  law  could  interfere  where  th< 
mother  had  a  home  for  the  lad  and  did  not  belong  to  the  orii 
class.     It  was  only  where  the  parent  by  his  conduct  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  control  of  the  child  that  such  interference  would  be  exercised. 
As  the  root  of  the  whole  question  we  had  to  consider  the  im]^ 
of  providing  better  houses  for  the  poor  in  our  large  towns.     We  wi 
not  doing  enough  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell  (London)  said  that  the  number  of  boys  sent 
to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  was  about  16,000,  as  against 
4,800  girls.     Why  were  there  more  boys  than  girls?     It  was  not 
wholly  due  to  the  greater  depravity  of  the  boys.     Were  girls  treatc 
as  less  important  than  boys,  and  lefl  in  bad  surroundings  and  wil 
vicious  parents,  while  the  boys  were  taken  away  and  had  a  bettei 
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chance  given  them  ?  Was  legislation  required  so  as  to  give  girls  the 
benefit  of  these  institutions  ?  The  problem  of  children  being  dis- 
posed of  without  the  parents'  consent  is  a  burning  question,  and  he 
expected  a  warm  discussion  on  it,  but  it  was  barely  mentioned  in  the 
papers.  As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  State  and  the  parent,  the 
presumption  was  that  the  parent  did  not  do  his  duty  by  the  child,  and 
it  was  taken  not  for  a  £iult  of  its  own,  but  because  its  parents  were 
n^lecting  it.  In  such  a  case  the  rights  were  gone  so  far  as  the  State 
tkoae  to  say.  VHien  parents  neglected  their  duties  they  lost  their 
rights.  But  parents  should  be  heard  on  the  question  before  the  child 
was  taken,  and  where  it  then  appeared  that  the  parent  had  neglected 
his  duties  he  should  be  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties.  When  chil- 
dren were  found  guilty  of  crime  the  law  required  that  they  must  be 
first  sent  to  prison  for  ten  days  before  they  coidd  be  sent  to  a  refor- 
matory. It  had  been  suggested  that  the  parent  should  go  to  prison, 
and  the  child  to  the  reformatory,  and  that  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
cases  where  the  parent  was  in  &ult.  In  many  cases  the  parent  was 
^ad  to  get  rid  of  the  child,  considering  it  an  encumbrance.  The 
figures  cited  showed  that  the  parents  only  paid  on  the  average  five  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  That  was  f&T  too  small  a  propor- 
tion, and  efforts  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  pajrments  even  if  it  cost 
neariy  as  much  to  recover  them.  As  to  improving  homes,  providing 
open  spaces  was  an  analogous  matter.  In  Huddersfield  there  were 
parks,  and  people  could  get  recreation  within  half  a  mile;  but  in 
London  that  was  not  the  case.  People  should  look  for  other  and  deeper 
remedies  besides  correcting  the  immediate  fault. 

Captain  Brookes,  in  reply,  said  that  objection  seemed  to  be  raised  to 
a  hard  and  £ei6t  rule  that  children  after  leaving  school  should  be  exempt 
from  parental  control.  But  he  anticipated  that  there  would  be  excep- 
tions to  such  a  role,  and  that  the  removal  of  control  should  be  from  the 
criminal  and  dissolute  classes.  If  the  fault  were  that  of  the  child  there 
ahould  be  some  relaxation  of  the  rule.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  if  a  child  was  sent  to  an  industrial  school  the  parent's  control 
ceased  for  ever.  The  method  of  treatment  depended  on  which  the 
children  belonged  to,  town  or  country.  It  would  not  be  well  to  allow 
children  to  return  for  one  week  to  Seven  Dials,  Ratclifi*  Highway,  or 
Dmry  Lane,  to  be  in  a  very  atmosphere  of  dissipation  and  vice.  To 
homes  in  the  country  the  same  objection  could  not  be  raised.  The 
offences  of  town  and  country  children  are  so  different  that  they  required 
different  classification.  A  country  boy  trespasses,  robs  orchards,  and 
poaches ;  but  a  town  boy  liils  shops,  purloins,  and  remains  from  home 
weeks  at  a  time,  staying  in  empty  houses ;  and  a  return  to  such  haunts 
cannot  be  beneficial.  The  parents  of  children  in  the  schools  were  for 
the  most  part  anxious,  and  they  wanted  their  children  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  the  children.  He  had  seen  those  parents 
Very  often,  and  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  harm  and  wrong 
Would  result  from  allowing  children  to  return  to  contaminated  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Mr.  Madoison,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Hastings  complained  that  many 
children  were  sent  to  the  scho3ls  for  playing  truant,  but  did  not  give  full 
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details.  It  would  be  found  in  most  instances  that  those  who  were  sent 
for  playing  truant  also  committed  other  offences ;  but  that  truantism  was 
put  forward  so  that  the  Treasury  grant  for  the  support  of  the  child 
might  be  supplemented  by  one  from  the  School  Board.  The  indus- 
trial school  managers  would  not  as  a  rule  accept  the  children  imleas 
the  grant  was  supplemented  by  the  School  Board.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  make  the  Treasury  payments  larger  in 
what  was  called  police  cases.  Colonel  Ratcliff's  views  were  certainly 
opposed  to  those  of  most  managers  of  industrial  schools  and  reforma- 
tories ;  and  he  had  letters  which  would  justify  the  statements.  One 
from  tiie  north  of  England  said  : — '  Our  &ilures,  as  a  rule,  especially 
with  girls,  had  been  through  home  influence  after  they  leave  us.  It  is 
very  discouraging,  after  getting  a  girl  in  a  respectable  situation  where 
she  was  likely  to  do  weU,  to  have  the  mother  persuading  her  to  leave 
under  the  pretext  of  getting  her  a  better  place,  perhaps  as  a  daily 
servant,  the  object  being  to  get  hold  of  the  girl's  earnings,  or  to  lead 
her  deliberately  into  immorality.'  Another  from  the  south  of 
England  said : — *  The  two  re-committed  (within  three  years)  were,  I 
believe,  led  to  transgress  again  by  the  influence  of  the  parents,  who 
induced  them  to  leave  their  places.  One  of  them  stole  to  get  food 
for  herself  and  the  younger  children,  they  being  neglected,  and  our 
manager  very  kindly  interested  himself  to  get  her  to  go  straight 
from  the  prison  and  with  a  younger  sister  from  our  Home  to  emigrate 
to  Canada.'  What  the  managers  said  was  something  to  this  effect : 
'  The  State  puts  these  children  in  our  care  in  place  of  the  parents, 
for  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  and  is  it  not  hard  that  at  the  most 
critical  time  of  life  this  confidence  should  be  taken  away  7  What  we 
want  is  a  certain  discretionary  power  as  to  the  after  disposal  of  the 
children.'  Managers  would  not  desire  to  interfere  where  the  parents 
were  really  well  disposed  towards  the  children.  It  was  difficult 
to  explain  fully  the  greater  proportion  of  boys  than  girls  sent  to 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  But  a  class  of  girls  vras 
much  easier  to  manage  than  a  class  of  boys  at  a  Sunday  school  or 
ragged  school,  so  we  may  assume  that  girls  are  more  manageable 
at  home.  The  girl  in  the  family  was  more  useful  than  the  boy, 
and  some  effort  was  made  by  the  parent  to  keep  her  in  good  order, 
and  not  let  her  go  into  a  reformatory.  It  had  long  been  urged  that 
larger  powers  should  be  given  to  compel  payment  by  the  parents. 
When  an  order  for  payment  was  made  it  was  for  so  small  an  amount, 
and  frequently  so  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  parents  were  able 
to  pay,  tiiat  the  result  was  quite  discouraging. 
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SALE   OF   POISONB. 

laai  the  louw  regtUating  the  Sale  of  Poisons  be  amended  so  as 
more  effectually  to  prevent  their  employment  for  criminal 
purposes  ?    By  C.  Mbtmott  Tidy,  M.B. 

I. — The  Pebsent  State  op  Legislation  Regulating 

THE  Sale  of  Poisons. 

A  N  Act  entitled  ^  An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons, 
[\.  tod  alter  and  amend  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,'  came 
ato  operation  on  January  1,  1869.  Ireland  is  exempted 
rem  its  operations. 

So  far  as  yre  are  concerned  at  the  present  moment  four 
K>ints  call  for  separate  consideration.  1st.  The  articles 
ieemed  poisons  under  the  Act.  2ndly.  The  persons  per- 
oitted  to  sell  the  articles  so  designated.  3rdly.  The  pre- 
autions  required  to  be  taken  in  eflFecting  the  sale  of  such 
articles ;  and  4thly.  Certain  exceptional  circumstances  under 
rhich  poisons  may  be  sold  by  others  than  those  named,  and 
inder  conditions  not  regulated  by  the  Act. 

.,  Tlte  articles  deemed  poisons  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  1868. 

In  Schedule  A.  of  the  Act  the  various  articles  to  be 
ieemed  poisons  are  scheduled.  They  are  divided,  for  reasons 
I  shall  discuss  shortly,  into  two  parts,  called  respectively — 
Part  I.  and  Part  II.,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Fart  I. 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 

Prussic  acid. 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  all  metallic  cyanides. 

Strychnine  and  all   poisonous  vegetable   alkaloids   and 

their  salts. 
Aconite  and  its  preparations. 
Emetic  tartar. 
Corrosive  sublimate. 
Cantharides. 
Savin  and  its  oil. 
Ergot  of  rye  and  its  preparations. 

Part  11. 
Oxalic  acid. 
Chloroform. 
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Belladonna  and  its  preparations. 

Essential  oil  of  almonds,  unless  deprived  of  its  prossia 

acid. 
Opium  and  all  preparations  of  opium  or  of  poppies. 

By  Section  2,  permission  was  granted  to  the  Council  oE* 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  suggests 
additions  to  this  list.  Such  additions  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Privy  Council.  Upon  approval,  they  are  to  be  adver— 
tised  in  the  London  Gazetiey  and,  after  the  expiry  of  on^ 
month,  are  to  be  deemed  poisons  within  the  meaning  of  th^^ 
Act. 

Of  this  power  the  Coimcil  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societjr^ 
of  Great  Britain  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  availed* 
itself,  and  the  articles  now  designated  poisons  are  scheduled* 
as  follows : — 

Part  L 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 

Alkaloids — all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  thei 
salts. 

Atropine  and  its  preparations. 

Cantharides. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  and  all  metallic  cyanides  an 
their  preparations. 

Emetic  tartar. 

Ergot  of  rye  and  its  preparations. 

Pruflsic  acid  and  its  preparations. 

Savin  and  its  oil. 

Strychnine  and  its  preparations. 

Vermin  killers — compounds  of  poisons,  the  preparation 
of  which  are  in  Part  I.  of  this  schedule. 

Part  11. 

Almonds,  essential   oil   of  (unless   deprived   of  prussicr^ 
acid). 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations. 

Cantharides,  tincture  and  all  vesicating  liquid  prepara — 
tions  of. 

Chloroform. 

Chloral  hydrate  and  its  preparations. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  preparations  of. 
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Morphia,  preparations  of. 

Opium  and  its  preparations,  and  preparation  of  poppies. 

(b:alic  acid. 

Precipitate  red  (red  oxide  of  mercury). 

Precipitate  white  (ammoniated  mercury). 

Vermin  killers  (see  Part  I.) — compounds  containing 
gM>i8on8  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  if  not  subject 
^  the  proyisions  of  Part  I. 

A  special  Act,  called  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of 

3>oiBon8  in  Ireland,'  received  the  Royal  assent  on  July  14, 

1870  (33  and  34  Yict.  cap.  26).    The  articles  deemed  poisons 

-finder  this  Act,  as  in  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  are  sche- 

<luled  in  two  parts,  and  in  all  respects  resemble  those  cata- 

logued  in  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868.     In  Ireland  the  King 

and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  is  the  body  appointed  to 

suggest  such  additions   to  the  Act  as  may  be  desirable. 

Practically,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  complete 

imiformity  in  the  laws  governing  the  sale  of  poisons  within 

ihe  United  Kingdom. 


Secondly. — We  have  to  consider  tlie  persona  under  the  Act 
permitted  to  sell  the  articles  deemed  Poisoiis, 

The  sale  of  poisons  or  the  dispensing  and  compounding 
"them  is  limited  under  the  Pharmacy  Act:  (1)  To  registered 
])Iiarmaceutical  chemists.  (2)  To  those  who  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1868  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  the 
business  of  *  chemists  and  druggists '  in  the  keeping  of  open 
shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  quali- 
4ed  medical  practitioners  (Section  3),  and  who  have  been 
duly  registered  and  (if  registered  since  December  31,  1868) 
Jaid  their  fee;  and  (3)  Those  assistants  who  prior  to  the 
-^ct  were  of  full  age  (21),  and  had  been  engaged  for  three 
jears  previously  in  the  dispensing  and  compounding  pre- 
options as  assistants  to  pharmaceutical  chemists  or  to 
chemists  and  druggists  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
^\o  present  themselves  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
^dergo  a  certain  modified  form  of  examination  (Section  4) 
'^their  status  being  duly  attested  and  their  names  regis- 
tered. 

By  Section  17  it  is  enacted  that  the  seller  of  a  poison  is 
^e  person  on  whose  behalf  the  sale  is  made. 

In  Section  15  penalties  are  provided  to  protect  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  chenaist,  druggist,  pharmacist,  &c. 
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Thirdly. — We  have  to  consider  the  precautions  required  to  h 


taken  hy  the  persons  permitted  to  sell  the  articles  deeme(^mmi 
Poisons  under  the  Act, 

I  have  already  noted  that  the  articles  deemed  poison 
are  scheduled  under  two  Parts. 

It  is  enacted  that  any  vessel,  wrapper  or  cover  in  whic 
any  poison  enumerated  in  either  part  of  the  Act  so  sche- 
duled  is  contained,  must  be   distinctly  labelled  with  the 


name  of  the  article — the  word  *  Poison' — and  the  name  ».ti<       i 
address  of  the  seller  (Section  17). 

But  in  the  case  of  those  poisons  scheduled  under  Part 
(but  not  those  scheduled  under  Part  II.)  of  Schedule  A.,  i 
is  further  necessary  that  the  purchaser  shall  either 
known  to  the  seller,  or  be  introduced  to  the  seller  by  som 
person  known  to  him.  Further,  at  every  sale  of  any  sue 
article,  the  seller  shall,  before  delivery,  make,  or  cause  to  W^^ 
made,  an  entry  in  a  book  (commonly  called  ^  a  poison  book  "^j 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  of — 

(1)  The  date  of  the  sale. 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser. 

(3)  The  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  sold. 

(4)  The   purpose   for   which  the  poison  is  stated  to 
required.     To  this   shall  be   afiSxed  the   signature   of  t 
purchaser,  and  of  the  person,  if  any,  who  introduced  him. 

The  sale  of  arsenic  and  of  its  preparations  was  dea^  ^* 
with  in  a  special  Act  (14  Vict.  cap.  13),  entitled  *An  A^«^^ 
to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Arsenic'  By  the  term  arsenic  '^ 
included  arsenious  acid  and  the  arsenites — arsenic  acid  ar:^-^ 
the  arsenates,  and  all  other  colourless  poisonous  preparatio^:^^^^ 
of  arsenic.  In  addition  to  the  precautions  required  und^S^ 
the  Act  of  1868  in  the  sale  of  the  poisons  named  in  Part  ^^• 
of  Schedule  A.,  and  which  includes  arsenic,  the  following? 
further  precautions  detailed  in  the  unrepealed  Act  of  18""^^ 
are  demanded  of  the  seller : — 

(1)  That  the  arsenic  shall  be  mixed  with  soot  or  indi^^^^ 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  ^^^ 
indigo  to  every  pound  of  arsenic.  But  if  the  purchas^^^ 
represent  that  such  admixture  would  render  the  arsen^--^^ 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  requires  it  (in  other  wor^^f^ 
that  he  does  not  need  it  for  agricultural  purposes),  then  ^^ 
may  be  sold  without  such  admixture,  but  the  quantity  ^^ 
sold  at  any  one  time  must  not  be  less  than  ten  poun_  ^^ 
(Section  3). 

(2)  That  if  the  purchaser  be  unknown  to  the  seller,   ^^ 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  person  known  both  to  the  seH^^ 
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d  to  the  porchaser,  the  sale  being  effected  in  the  presence 
the  third  person,  who  shall  sign  his  name  and  residence 
the  poison-book  (Section  2). 

(3)  That  the  person  to  whom  the  arsenic  is  sold  must  be 
mature  age  (Section  2). 

(4)  That  in  addition  to  the  details  required  under  the 
^  of  1868,  the  purchaser  must  also  state  his  occupation 
d  condition  (Section  1). 

The  penalty  for  offending  against  this  Act  is  201.  (Sec- 
»n  4). 

^urthly. — Tlie  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  Poisons 
may  be  sold  by  persons  other  than  pharmaceutical  cliemists, 
and  ivithout  the  usual  conditions  restricting  the  sale  of 
poisons, 

I  have  already  noted  that  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  should 

e  purchaser  represent  that  the  object  for  which  he  requires 

e  arsenic  is  not  agricultural,  and  that  the  admixture  of  soot 

indigo  would  render  it  unfit  for  his  purpose,  he  may  then 

served  with  the  arsenic  unmixed,  but  that  the  quantity  so 

rchased  at  any  one  time  must  not  be  less  than  ten  pounds 

(  Vict.  cap.  13,  sec.  3). 

Further,  none  of  the  regulations  to  which  I  have  referred 

>ly  to  any  article  constituting  a  part  of  the  prescription 

a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  dispensed  by  a 

istered  chemist  and  druggist  (14  Vict.  cap.  13,  sec.  5),  but 

he  same  time  it  is  enacted  that  should  such  prescription 

ain  any  of  the  articles  scheduled  under  the  1868  Act  as 

ison,  the  chemist  must  then  enter  the  prescription  in  a 

(called  a  prescription  book)  kept  for  that  purpose,  with 

aame  of  the  person  to  whom  the  medicine  is  sold  or 

5red,  whilst  on  the  bottle  or  wrapper  containing  such 

',ine  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  must  be  stated. 

it  it  is  to  be  noted  that  by  Section  17  of  the  1868  Act, 

-ed  in  Section  3  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1869,  it  is 

^A,  (at  least  so  I  read  it)  that  the  legally  qualified  prac- 

r  shall  in  cases  where  articles  deemed  poisons  under 

t  of  1868  are  employed  as  ingredients  in  his  medi- 

Dlace  on  the  bottle  his  name  and  address,  and  also 

he  prescription,  with  the  person  to  whom  such  medi- 

lold  or  delivered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

in,  by  Section  16,  the  making  or  dealing  in  patent 

3S  (such,  e.g.y  as  chlorodyne)  is  excepted  from  the 

IS  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons. 

ler,  wholesale  dealers  are  not  included  within  the 

B 
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provisions  of  the  Act  when  supplying  poisons  to  the  retailer 
(14  Vict.  cap.  13,  sec.  5)  upon  order  in  writing,  in  the 
ordinary  and  legitimate  course  of  wholesale  dealing,  nor  do 
the  precautionary  provisions  of  Section  17  apply  to  articles 
exported  from  Great  Britain. 

Money  penalties  are  in  all  cases  named,  as  well  for  using 
false  titles,  as  for  any  infringement  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  poisons. 

The  word  *  poison,*  I  would  remark,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
either  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food  of 
1875  or  of  1879,  but  the  admixture  for  any  purpose  of  an 
article  *  injurious  to  health '  with  an  article  of  food  (Section  3) 
or  with  a  drug  (Section  4)  with  guilty  knowledge  (Section  6), 
is  prohibited  under  a  fine  of  50Z.  for  the  first  offence,  and 
for  a  second  offence  (which  is  then  a  misdemeanour)  of 
imprisonment,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
hard  labour.  It  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  an  offence 
(that  is,  so  far  merely  as  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  is 
concerned)  if  the  food  or  drug  be  a  proprietary  medicine,  or 
is  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  force  and  supplied  in  the  state 
required  by  the  specification  of  the  patent  (Section  6). 

II. — ^The  Peeoise  Objects  foe  which  Legislation 

IS  needed. 

Having   thus   far   attempted  to    place   before  you   the 
existing  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  it  becomes  im^ 
portant  to  consider  the  unlawful  uses  to  which  poisons  majr 
be  applied,  and  to  prevent  which  such  legislation  becomes^ 
necessary.     We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  consider  how — 
far  the  laws  at  present  existing  are  sufficient  to  prevent,  oi*^ 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  the  various  offences  forT* 
which  poisons  may  be  employed.     To  this  point  I  shall  very^ 
briefly  direct  your  attention. 

In  ^  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  laws  of^^ 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  pro — 
perty '  (24  and  25   Vict.   cap.   97,   sec.    32)  it   is  enacted,^ 
*  Whosoever  shall  .  .  .  put  any  lime  or  other  noxious  mate-^ 
rial  in  any  such  pond  or  water  *  [i.e.  water  which  shall  be?^ 
private  property,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  any  private' 
right  of  fishery],  *  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  any  of  th^* 
fish  that  may  there  be  or  that  may  thereafter  be  put  therein* 
.  .  .  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  &c.'  This  section  is^ 
by  the  36  and  37  Vict.  cap.  71,  sec.  13,  extended  to  salmoc^ 
rivers. 
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It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  the  word  poison 
occurs  in  the  5th  section  of  the  Act  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Fisheries  of  Salmon  in  Eng- 
land '  (24  and  25  Vict.  cap.  109).  '  Every  person  who  causes 
or  knowingly  permits  to  flow,  or  puts  or  knowingly  permits 
to  be  put,  into  any  waters  [defined  in  the  Act]  containing 
salmon  [defined  in  the  Act],  or  into  any  tributaries  thereof, 
any  liquid  or  solid  matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
waters  to  poison  or  kill  fish  shall  incur  the  following  penal- 
ties, &c.'  The  application  of  the  section,  however,  is  limited 
when  such  act  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  the 
best  practicable  means  having  been  taken,  within  reasonable 
cost,  to  render  the  poisonous  material  so  introduced  harm- 
less. By  section  6  the  defendant  may,  if  the  Justices  decide 
against  him  as  to  what  constitute  the  best  practicable  means 
and  reasonable  cost,  have  the  case  decided  by  a  jury. 

The  39th  Vict.  cap.  13  is  *  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Poisonous  Drags  to  Horses  and  other  Animals, 
and  is  cited  as  *  The  Drugging  of  Animals  Act,  1876.*  It 
provides  by  Section  1  that  ^  if  any  person  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully administers  to  or  causes  to  be  administered  to  or  taken 
by  any  horse,  cattle,  or  domestic  animal  any  poisonous  or 
injurious  drug  or  substance,  he  shall  ...  be  liable,  &c.' 

See  also  24  and  25  Vict.  cap.  97,  sees.  40,  41. 

In  the  '  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act  of  1863  '  (26 
and  27  Vict.  cap.  113)  section  2  provides  ^  Every  person  who 
shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  sell  any  grain,  seed  or  meal 
which  has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with 
which  any  poison  or  any  ingredient  or  preparation  has  been 
80  mixed,  as  thereby  to  render  the  same  poisonous,  and 
calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall  in  either  case  for  every  such 
ofience  upon  summary  conviction  as  hereinafter  provided 
forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  lOZ. 

Section  3  relates  in  similar  language,  and  with  a  similar 
punishment  on  conviction,  to  cases  where  the  prisoner  has 
*  knowingly  and  wilfully  sown,  cast,  set,  lay,  put,  or  placed, 
or  caused  to  be  sown,  oust,  set,  laid,  put,  or  placed  into,  in, 
or  upon  any  ground  or  other  exposed  place  or  situation,  any 
snch  grain,  seed,  or  meal,  &c.' 

Section  4  excepts  ^  any  solution  or  infusion,  or  any  mate- 
^al  or  ingredient  used  for  dressing,  protecting,  or  preparing 
^y  grain  or  seed  for  bond  fide  use  in  agriculture  only,  or  the 
sowing  of  such  last-mentioned  grain  or  seed  so  prepared. 

This  Act  was  by  the  27th  and  28th  Vict.  cap.  115  (known 
^  the  '  Poisoned  Flesh  Prohibition  Act,  1874')  extended. 

b2 
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Section  2  of  this  Act  provides  that  *  Every  person  who  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  set,  lay,  put  or  place,  or  cause  to  be 
set,  laid,  put  or  placed,  any  flesh  or  meat  which  has  been 
mixed  with  or  steeped  in,  or  impregnated  with  poison  or  any 
poisonous  ingredient,  so  as  to  render  such  flesh  or  meat 
poisonous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall  upon  a 
summary  conviction  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  lOZ.  It 
is,  however,  permissible  under  this  section  for  owners  or 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  '  to  lay  or  cause  to  be  laid  any 
poisonous  matter  as  hereinbefore  described,  after  a  notice 
has  been  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  notice  in  writing 
has  been  given  to  the  nearest  constabulary  station.' 

By  Section  3  exemption  is  made  to  the  occupier  of  a 
house  or  to  the  owner  of  a  rick  or  stack  of  wheat,  &c.  using 
poisoned  preparations  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  either  in 
his  house  or  '  in  any  enclosed  garden  attached  to  such 
dwelling-house  or  other  building,  or  in  the  drains  connected 
with  such  dwelling-house,  provided  that  such  drains  are  so 
protected  with  gratings  or  otherwise  as  to  prevent  any  dog 
from  entering  the  same,  or  within  such  rick  or  stack  any 
poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation  for  the 
destruction  of  rats,  mice,  or  other  small  vermin.' 

Administration  of  Poison  to  Hwman  Beings, 

As  regards  any  indictment  for  murder  or  manslaughter, 
or  even  as  an  accessory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  means 
by  which  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused,  but  in  the 
case  of  murder  ^  that  the  defendant  did  feloniously,  wilfally> 
and  of  his  malice  aforethought  kill  and  murder  the  deceased,' 
and  in  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  that  ^  the  defendant 
did  feloniously  kill  and  slay  the  deceased '  (Section  6). 

Attempted  poisoning  with  intent  to  murder  is  dealt 
with  in  the  24th  and  25th  Vict.  cap.  100,  sec.  11,  m  these 
words : — *  Whosoever  shall  administer  to,  or  cause  to  he 
administered  to,  or  to  be  taken  by  any  person  any  poison  or 
other  destructive  thing,  or  shall  by  any  means  whatsoerei 
wound  or  cause  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any  person,  with 
intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  commit  murder,  shaU 
be  guilty  of  felony,  &c.'  (See  also  Section  18). 

Similarly,  by  Section  14  the  administration  or  attemp*" 
ing  *  to  cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  taken  by  any  persoji 
any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing  with  intent  to  coniinit 
murder,'  is,  *  whether  any  injury  be  effected  or  not,'  a  felony 
punishable  with  penal  servitude. 
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By  Section  22  it  is  enacted  that  *  Whoever  shall  unlaw- 
fully apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  or 
attempt  to  apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause  to  be 
administered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  any  chloroform, 
laudanum,  or  other  stupefying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter, 
or  thing,  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases  thereby  to  enable 
himself  or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent  in  any 
of  such  cases  thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  com- 
mitting any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  &c.' 

The  21st  section  is  in  all  respects  similar,  but  applies  to 
^Whosoever  shall  by  any  means  whatsoever  attempt  to 
choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  other  person,  or  attempt  to 
render  any  other  persorf  insensible,  unconscious,  or  incapable 
of  resistance,'  with  intent  to  commit,  or  to  assist  others  in 
committing  any  indictable  offence. 

Some  difficulties  having  arisen  relating  to  the  unlawful 
administration  of  poison  in  cases  where  the  intent  was  not 
bo  commit  murder,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1860,  the  clauses  of 
^hich  were  included  in  the  Act  of  1861  (Clauses  23,  24, 
md  25). 

By  Section  23  it  is  enacted  that  ^  whosoever  shall  uulaw- 
Eully  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  admi- 
nistered to,  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or  other 
iestructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the 
ife  of  such  person,  or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such 
serson  any  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  &c.' 

By  Section  24  it  is  enacted  that  *  whosoever  shall  unlaw- 
hilly  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  admi- 
lifltered  to,  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or  other 
Iestructive  or  noxious  thing  with  intent  to  injure,  grieve  or 
mnoy  such  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
ihall,  &c.' 

Section  29  treats  as  a  felony,  whether  or  not  any 
K)dily  injury  result,  causing  the  internal  administration 
>y  any  person  '  of  any  explosive  substance,  or  any  other 
iangerous  or  noxious  thing  with  intent  to  bruise,  maim, 
isfigure,  or  disable  any  person,  or  t.o  do  some  grievous 
odily  harm.'  The  Section  also  deals  with  causing  gun- 
owder  to  explode,  or  the  sending  to  any  person  an  explosive 
abstance  or  other  dangerous  or  noxious  thing,  or  throwing 
orrosive  fluid  on  a  person.  By  Section  64  the  mere  making 
f  explosive  substances  or  any  dangerous  or  noxious  thing  with 
Qtent  by  means  thereof  of  committing  a  felony,  is  regarded 
A  a  misdemeanour. 
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Attempt  to  procure  Abortion. 

This  is  dealt  with  by  the  58th  and  59th  sections. 

By  Section  58  it  is  enacted,  ^  Every  woman,  being  with 
child,  who,  with  intent  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage,  shall 
unlawfully  administer  to  herself  sLny  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means 
whatsoever  with  the  like  intent,  and  whosoever,  with  intent 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be 
or  be  not  with  child,  shall  unlawfully  administer  to  her,  or 
cause  to  be  taken  by  her,  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing, 
or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  what^ 
soever,  with  the  like  intent,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  &c.' 

By  Section  59  it  is  enacted  that  *  Whosoever  shsJl  unlaw— 
fully  supply  or  procure  any  poison  or  other  noxious  things 
any  instrument  or  thing  whatsoever,  knowing  that  the  sam^^ 
is  intended  to  be  unlawfully  used  or  employed  with  intent 
procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or 
not  with  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  Ac.' 

m. — How  PAE  ABE  THE  OBJECTS  OP  THE  LeGISLATUBE  T 
PREVENT  THE  UNLAWFUL  USE  OP  PoiSONS  BESTED  B 
THE     PEESENT     STATE    OP    THE    LaW    EBOULATINO 

SaleP 

And  here  there  at  once  arises  an  important  and  (it  must^-^t 
be  confessed)  difficult  question.  What  is  a  poison?  Th^^*e 
law  nowhere  defines  it.  Further,  the  subject  (as  you  YrUMTJ^ 
have  noticed)  is  complicated  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  woi 
and  phrases,  viz. : — 

'  Noxious  thing,'  24  and  25  Vict.,  sees.  23,  24,  29,  58, 
'  Noxious  material,'  24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  97,  sec.  32. 

*  Destructive  thing,'  24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  100,  sees.  1. 
14,  23,  24. 

*  Stupefying  drug,  matter,  or  thing,'  24  and  25  Vict 
cap.  100,  sec.  22. 

*  Overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  thing,'  24  and  25  Vict 
cap.  100,  sec.  22% 

*  Poison,'  24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  109,  sec.  5 ;  26  and  2. 
Vict.,  cap.  113,  sees.  2  and  3  ;  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  115,  se( 
2;  24  and  25  Vict.,  cap.  100,  sees.  11,  14,  23,  24,  25,  58,  5^^- 

*  Poisonous  drug,'  39  Vict.,  cap.  13,  sec.  1. 

*  Injurious  drug  or  substance,'  39  Vict.,  cap.  13,  sec.  1. 

*  Poisonous  ingredient,'  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  115,  sec.  2?  - 
'  Poisonous  matter,'  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  115,  sec.  2. 
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^  Poisonous  preparation,'  27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  115,  sec.  8. 

In  the  Adulteration  Act  none  of  these  words  are  used,  a 
oisonous  body  being  included  under  the  phrase  *  an  article 
ijurious  to  health.' 

It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  many  of  these  terms 
aply  the  same  thing.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  it  is 
irious  how  the  terms  are  intermixed  in  different  Acts  of 
arliament.  To  add  to  the  dif&culty,  it  is  common  to  find 
I  indictments  for  murder  by  poisoning  the  phrase,  ^Deadly 
)i80n/  used,  as  though  the  word  poison  was  not  suf&ciently 
[pressive  nor  explicit. 

The  popular  definition  of  a  poison  is,  'a  drug  that 
Us  rapidly  when  administered  in  small  quantity;'  but 
len  many  poisons  do  not  kill  in  what  is  popularly  termed  a 
oaU  quantity,  whilst  many  most  deadly  poisons  do  not 
(stroy  life  rapidly.  Orfila  defined  a  poison  as  ^  a  substance 
bich,  taken  internally  or  applied  to  the  body  of  man  or 
limai,  destroys  healtii  or  annihilates  life  by  acting  in 
rtue  of  its  nature' — a  definition,  we  must  admit,  of  a 
mewhat  vague  nature. 

I  venture  to  contribute  my  definition  of  a  poison  as 
nything  which,  otherwise  than  by  the  agency  of  heat  or 
^ctricity,  is  capable  of  destroying  life  either  by  chemical 
bion  on  the  tissues  of  the  living  body,  or  by  physiological 
bion  from  absorption  into  the  living  system.'    There  are 

0  essentials  only  to  my  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a 
dy  a  poison : — 

1.  That  the  thing  shall  be  capable  of  destroying  life. 

2.  That  in  doing  so,  its  modvs  operandi  should  be  chemi- 

1  or  physiological. 

The  substance  to  be  a  poison  must  be  capable  of  destroy- 
r  life.  Thus  the  term  *  deadly  poison '  is,  to  quote  Mr. 
stice  Erie's  words,  mere  legal  surplusage.  If  a  thiug  is  a 
Lson,  it  is  deadly.     If  it  be  not  deadly,  it  is  not  a  poison. 

But  still  the  question  arises,  are  we  altogether  to  ignore 
3  element  of  dose?  This  is  most  important  in  discuss- 
r  the  question  as  to  the  regulations  necessary  in  guard- 
r  the  sale  of  poisons.  To  be  a  poison  or  a  noxious 
ng,  the  administration  of  which  constitutes  a  felony,  must 
^  substance  be  noxious  in  itself,  or  noxious  only  when 
ministered  in  excess  ?  This  is  no  fanciful  difficulty.  It 
mrred  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hennah,  tried  at 
3  Cornish  assizes,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged 
bh  the  administration  of  cantharides,  although  in  quantity 

minute  as  to  be   innocent.     The   Lord  Chief  Justice 
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Cockbum  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  decided  that  to  be  a 
noxious  thing  the  drug  must  be  noxious  in  itself,  and  not 
merely  noxious  when  an  excess  had  been  administered. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  E.  v.  Percy  (9  Cox's  Criminal 
Cases),  it  was  ruled  that  any  substance  which  caused  sick- 
ness only  was  not  a  noxious  thing,  whilst  in  a  third  case 
Chief  Baron  Pollock  said :  *  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the 
thing  must  be  noxious  in  itself/ 

In  the  case  of  R.  v.  Cramp,  a  man  was  tried  for  having 
unlawfully  administered  to  a  woman  a  noxious  thing   (viz., 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  juniper),  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
abortion.     Vomiting  and  purging  set  in,  and  ultimately  she 
miscarried.      The     jury    found    the    prisoner     guilty     of 
administering  a  noxious  thing.     The  question  whether  the 
oil  of  juniper  was  a  noxious  thing  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  was  referred  to  the  Court  for  Crown  cases  reserved. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  (with  him  Mr.  Justices  Denman, 
Field,  and  Stephen),  in  giving  judgment  said  :  *  The  question 
is  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  administering  a  poison 
or  other  noxious  thing  with  intent  to  produce  miscarriage. 
The  intent  was  found.     Was  the  substance  administered  a 
noxious  thing?     It  was  oil  of  juniper,  and  administered  in 
such   quantity   as   was   the  case  it  was   certainly  noxious. 
But  it  was  said  the  substance  must  be  some  kind  of  poison, 
and  probably  it  must  be  so.     But  what  is  a  poison  ?     Some- 
thing  destructive   or   injurious   to   human   life.     There   is 
hardly  any  active  medicine  which  in  large  quantities  may 
not  be  so,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  any  poison 
which  may  not  in  certain  quantities  and  in  given  circum- 
stances be  salutary.     Tlie  reasonable  construction  therefore 
is,  that  in  each  case  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the 
substance  administered  as  it  was,  and  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  administered,  was  a  noxious  thing.     In  the 
present  case  all  the  ingredients  of  the  offence  charged  were 
made  out.     Therefore,  neither  principle  nor  authority  pre- 
cludes us  from  holding  what  is  certainly  good  sense,  that  if 
a    person   administer  with  intent  to   produce   miscarriage 
something  which,  as  administered,  is  noxious,  he  administers 
a    noxious    thing.     The    conviction,     therefore,    must    be 
affirmed.' 

By  a  drug  or  medicine  we  ordinarily  understand  *  a  sub- 
stance administered  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  the 
normal,  functions  disturbed  by  disease,  or  else  of  curing 
lesions  which  may  have  attacked  the  various  tissues  and 
organs.     By  a  poison  we  understand  a  chemical  substance 
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"^hich,  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  may  produce 
lesions  or  serious  functional  disorders  threatening  life.     Ad- 
:initting  this  distinction,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
Txmndary  line — at  any  rate  no  well-defined  boundary  line — 
separating  poisons  from  drugs  and  medicines.     Poisons  do 
3iot  constitute  a  natural  group  capable  of  exact  definition. 
T^he  poison  may  be  a  medicine,  and  the  medicine  a  poison, 
-accoi^ing  to  circumstances.     After  full  consideration  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  poison  in  the  hands  of  a  poisoner  should 
l)e  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of 
u  l^urglar,  and  that  poisoning  should  be  deemed  a  form  of 
violent  death,  different  only  in  form  from  strangulation  and 
ihe  like. 

I  have  occupied  you  some  time  in  discussing  the  meaning 
of  the  word  poison,  and  the  improper  uses  to  which  poisons 
may  be  placed,  and  I  now  ask  you  to  return  to  our  starting- 
joint,  viz.,  their  sale,  and  see  how  far  the  present  legislation 
is  efficient  or  sufficient. 

And  here  one  fact  is  manifest.  We  can  never,  by  any 
possible  legislation,  prevent  poisons  from  getting  into  the 
lands  of  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  get  them, 
and  to  use  them  improperly.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  throw 
every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them,  and  to  impose 
such  conditions  that,  in  the  event  of  an  improper  use,  we 
have  at  any  rate  some  chance  of  discovering  the  criminal. 
Perfect  efficiency  is  impossible.  Nor  do  I  think,  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  perfect  legislation,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  over-legislate.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  over-legis- 
lation would  draw  an  amount  of  attention  to  a  subject  which, 
iu  my  judgment  (and  I  speak  with  not  a  little  experience), 
^he  less  known  by  those  who  have  the  evil  eye  and  the  evil 
juind  the  better ;  whilst  to  others,  to  the  educated  and  well- 
informed,  other  difficulties  may  arise.  Things  may  come  to 
^his  that  we  shall  be  afraid  to  live  for  fear  we  die. 

And  now  for  the  Act  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons. 
The  word  poison,  I  have  said,  is  not  defined,  but  the  various 
hodies  to  be  deemed  poisons  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
are  scheduled. 

I  object  in  toto  to  this  scheduling.  It  serves  to  draw 
attention  to  a  number  of  drugs  that  had  far  better  not  be 
specified.  The  Schedule  is  a  most  remarkable  document.  In 
all  cases  the  seller  must  put  on  the  bottle,  packet,  &c., 
containing  the  poison,  its  name,  his  own  name  and  address, 
and  must  label  it  *  poison.*  But  the  list  of  poisons  is 
divided  into  two  parts.     When  the  poisons  enumei'ated  in 
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Part  I.  are  sold,  the  buyer  must  be  known  to  the  seller,  or 
be  introduced  to  the  seller  by  some  person  known  to  him, 
whilst  certain  detailed  entries  in  the  poison  book  are  re- 
quired. In  the  case  of  poisons  under  Part  II.,  such  pre- 
cautions are  deemed  unnecessary!  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  If  I  go  to  a  chemist  and  ask  for  some  emetic 
tartar  (a  poison  undoubtedly,  but  one  that,  owing  to  its 
emetic  properties,  as  often  fails  to  kill  as  not)  either  I  must 
be  known  to  the  chemist,  or  I  must  take  an  introduction  to 
him  from  someone  that  he  knows.  In  such  case,  moreover, 
he  enters  in  his  poison  book  my  name  and  address,  or  the 
name  and  address  I  choose  to  give  him,  the  name  and 
quantity  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  I 
choose  to  tell  him  I  require  it — all  of  which  details  must  l)e 
duly  attested.  But  if  I  desire  to  purchase  some  opium  no 
such  precautions  are  needed. 

Again,  if  I  ask  a  chemist  for  some  corrosive  sublimate 
or  morphia,  or  for  some  cantharides,  I  must  be  known  or 
introduced,  and  due  entries  of  sale,  &c.  recorded.  If  I  ask 
for  a  preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  for  a  preparation 
of  morphia  (and  a  preparation  may  contain  any  percentage 
of  the  active  agent,  mixed  with  ever  so  small  a  proportion 
of  an  absolutely  inert  one),  or  for  some  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides, I  need  neither  be  known  nor  introduced,  nor  need  any 
written  records  against  me  be  preserved. 

Again,  all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their 
salts  are  (very  rightly)  included  in  Part  I.  But  the  fbrce  of 
this  is  again  lessened  by  a  few  vegetable  alkaloids  being 
specially  named  (viz.  atropine  and  strychnine),  all  of  which 
are  surely  included  in  the  phrase  poisonous  vegetable  alka- 
loids. It  may  be  argued,  there  is  no  harm  in  such  repetition* 
But  there  is  this  harm,  that  there  are  certain  bodies  not 
specially  named,  and  the  naming  some  and  not  others  is 
undoubtedly  an  evil. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  preparation  is  nowhere 
defined.  Anything  may  be  held  to  be  a  preparation  of  a 
substance.  '  Preparations  of  prussic  acid '  are,  for  example, 
specially  named,  a  phrase  to  my  mind  far  from  explicit.  A 
salt  of  a  substance  is  often  termed  in  ordinary  language  a 
preparation  of  that  substance.  Thus  sulphate  of  morphia 
might  be  and  often  is  termed  a  preparation  of  morphia. 
Atropine  and  its  preparations  are  included  in  Part  I.  Bella- 
donna and  its  preparations  in  Part  II.  Morphia  would  be 
included  amongst  the  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  in  Part 
I.  (although  why  it  should  not  be  specially  named  I  don't 
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understand,  seeing  that  strychnine  and  atropine  are) ;  the 
bayer  of  these,  therefore,  must  be  personally  known  or  be 
introdaoed.  But  in  the  purchase  of  preparations  of  morphia 
no  such  precautionary  measures  are  demanded. 

But  the  schedule  errs  by  sins  of  omission.  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  egotism  if  I  claim  some  experience  for  many  years, 
as  the  pupil,  assistant,  and  colleague  of  Henry  Letheby,  and 
since  his  death  on  my  own  account,  with  the  subject  of 
poisons  and  poisoning.  Becalling  a  personal  experience,  then, 
of  a  good  many  years,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  poisons 
which  in  my  experience  have  been  the  cause  of  accidental 
death,  and  have  also  been  used  more  frequently  suicidally 
than  any  others,  and  two  poisons,  moreover,  of  ,a  most  deadly 
nature,  are  not  included  in  the  Schedule  at  all.  I  refer  to 
carbolic  acid  and  phosphorus. 

You  ask  what  remedy  have  you  to  suggest?  I  answer. 
Define  a  poison,  accurately  and  scientifically,  and  omit  the 
Schedule.  As  a  preventive  measure  it  is  unadvisable  (I  am 
convinced)  to  publish  a  list  of  poisons.  Further,  if  such  a 
list  be  prepared,  no  matter  how  carefully,  it  is  sure  to  offer 
abundant  material  for  legal  quibbles. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  scheduling  and  this 
Port  I.  and  Part  II.  legislation  ?  That  the  Act  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  I  almost 
venture  to  say  is  an  impossible  Act  to  be  obeyed.  Strictly  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  purchase  of 
the  aconitine  used  with  such  fatal  effect  by  Lamson.  The 
fiact  is  anybody  (with  a  little  trouble,  perhaps,  but  with  very 
little)  can  get  almost  any  poison  they  want,  and  in  almost 
any  quantity.  Fancy  a  woman  being  able  to  purchase  five 
pints  of  laudanum  at  one  shop.     I  tell  of  that  I  can  vouch. 

Over-legislation  has  in  this  case  proved  under-legislation. 
Simplify,  I  say,  the  whole  thing.  Define  a  poison,  and  omit 
the  schedule  of  names.  Bequire  that  the  sale  shall  be  the  act 
of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  only,  and  that  the  pharmacist 
keep  a  record  of  the  sale,  the  person's  name  and  address, 
and  the  object  as  stated  for  which  the  poison  was  said  to  be 
required.  Enough  records  should  be  demanded  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  persons  procuring  poisons  for  im- 
proper purposes,  but  not  too  many,  lest  too  many  may  mean 
in  the  long  run  none  at  all.  Further,  it  may  fairly  be 
taken  for  granted  that  with  the  present  race  of  pharmacists 
some  little  judgment  will  be  used  in  the  sale  of  poisonous 
preparations,  and  for  which  judgment  no  Act  of  Parliament 
can  provide.     It  would  be  absurd  to  require  poison  regula- 
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tions  to  apply  to  such  tlimgs  as  an  opium  plaster  or  a 
Dover's  powder,  or  medicinal  doses  of  Pulv.  Cretee  c.  Opio, 
or  paregoric — all  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  prepara- 
tions of  opium.  Any  legislation  is  sure  to  fail  unless  yon 
credit  the  pharmacist  with  a  certain  amount  of  common 
sense  in  his  commercial  proceedings. 

Taking,  then,  the  whole  of  the  facts  into  consideration, 
together  with  the  various  decisions,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  the  desirability  in  future  legislation  of  using  the  word 
*  poison '  only,  in  place  of  the  various  phrases  I  have  referred 
to,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  as  a  battle-ground  for  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel.  I  would  further  suggest  an  interpretation 
clause  defining  the  word  poison  somewhat  in  the  terms  I 
have  proposed.  In  the  case  of  the  24th  and  25th  Vict.,  cap. 
100,  and  in  some  other  Acts,  the  phrase  *  poison  or  other 
destructive  thing '  will  be  required.  I  have  stated  that  a 
substance  to  be  a  poison  must  act  chemically  or  physiologi- 
cally on  the  body — that  is,  that  its  action  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  merely  a  mechanical  one.  For  example,  if  a 
person  swallowed  a  quantity  of  pins,  the  chances  are  they 
would  prove  fatal.  But  their  action  being  mechanical,  pins, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  to  be  deemed  a  poison.  The 
phrase,  destructive  thing,  would  cover  all  bodies  that,  taken 
internally,  destroy  life  mechanically,  whilst  the  word  poisoi^ 
would  include  all  bodies  that  kill  chemically  or  physiolc^* 
cally.  The  question  of  dose,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  poisons  ^ 
concerned,  is  immaterial,  whilst  in  trials  relating  to  offen<5^* 
against  the  person,  it  can  be  dealt  with  as  it  arises. 

The  Sections  21  and  22  of  the  24th  and  25th  Tict.,  c»-T' 
100,  relating  to  the  use  of  '  stupefying  and  overpowerl^^^ 
drugs,'  with  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  committal  of    ^^ 
indictable  offence,  call  for  little  criticism,  although  I  am  r^»-^^ 
sure  even  here  that  the  word  poison  would  not  be  better. 

There  is  one  point  I  should  wish  to  mention,  viz.  Ttst^^^ 
poisons  may  be  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  wa^^T^ 
with  equally  noxious  effects.  Besides  the  mouth  they  m-  "^J 
be  given  by  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  injected  into  the  veii^^®' 
or  injected  subcutaneously,  or  applied  to  the  broken  ^^ 
unbroken  skin,  or  dropped  into  the  ears,  or  be  inhaled,  or  ^ 
in  the  case  of  infants  be  absorbed  in  poisonous  doses  frC^^ 
the  mother's  milk.  This  latter  fact  it  is  important  to  :^*^ 
member.  Lewald  states  that  more  iron  can  be  given  ^^ 
infant  by  this  means  than  by  any  other.  I  have  my*^" 
found  quinine,  strychnia,  morphia,  mercury,  bismuth,  zi^^^^ 
lead,  arsenic,  antimony  and  iodine  in  the  milk  of  women    ^ 
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Hrhom  these  drugs  had  been  administered.  That  alcohol  (a 
stupefying  drug)  may  pass  from  mother  to  child  by  the  breast 
is  a  fact  of  which  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Therefore  in 
ill  eases  it  should  be  understood  that  the  word  *  administer ' 
should  include  any  possible  method  whereby  poison  may  find 
mtrance  into  the  body. 

I  suggest  therefore  that  every  pharmacist  should  be 
required  to  keep  a  poison  book,  in  which  the  date,  the  name 
ind  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name  and  quantity  of 
the  article  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  said  to 
i)e  required,  is  stated  in  all  cases  where  poisons  are  asked 
for  and  sold.  The  Act  provides  (sec.  17)  that  the  bottle, 
ivrapper,  &c.,  containing  the  poison  (that  is,  not  the  outside 
pnrapper  merely),  shall  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name 
)f  the  poison,  the  word  poison,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
llie  seller.  To  this  excellent  provision  I  would  only  add  that 
it  appears  desirable  that  *  the  poison  label '  should  be  of 
Jome  special  colour,  red  suggesting  itself  as  that  commonly 
employed  to  indicate  danger. 

I  now  pass  to  another  part  of  my  subject.  The  1868 
let  nowhere  provides  any  restrictions  or  lays  down  any 
iroTisions  relating  to  the  compounding  and  the  sale  or 
lelivery  of  liniments,  embrocations,  and  the  like,  by  pharma- 
ists,  medical  practitioners,  or  veterinary  surgeons.  Such  pre- 
•arations,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  often  exceeding!}^ 
oisonous,  and  have  caused  (as  I  can  testify)  numerous 
ccidental  and  suicidal  deaths.  By  the  1st  Section  of  the 
868  Act,  the  duty  of  suggesting  regulations  as  to  the 
ispensing  of  poisons  was  referred  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
ociety.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  taken  no 
:ep8  to  fulfil  the  obligations  thus  imposed  upon  them.  The 
buncil  of  the  Society,  it  is  true,  did  make  a  suggestion, 
'liich,  with  some  few  alterations,  for  which  I  must  be  held 
^sponsible,  I  shall  read  to  you,  fully  believing  it  would 
leet  the  case.  I  regret  the  members  of  the  Society  did  not 
dopt  it. 

*  In  the  dispensing  liniments,  embrocations,  and  lotions, 
y  any  pharmacist,  medical  practitioner,  or  veterinary  sur- 
eon,  such  liniment,  embrocation,  or  lotion  shall  be  put  in  a 
ottle  distinctive  to  the  touch,  such  bottle  to  be  approved  of 
or  the  purpose  by  the  Councils  jointly  of  the  Eoyal  College 
f  Physicians  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Further, 
here  shall  be  attached  to  the  bottle,  in  addition,  a  caution 
abel,  also  to  be  approved  by  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
2!ollege  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
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indicating  that  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  for  external 
use  only.' 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
urged  to  such  a  regulation,  e.g.  the  cost  of  special  bottles  in 
the  case  of  the  poor — that  mechanical  contrivances  would 
prevent  people  from  using  their  common  sense,  and  that  by 
so  much  greater  would  be  the  danger — that  a  false  security 
would  be  engendered — that  unnecessary  alarm  might  be  ex- 
cited— and  so  forth.  And  I  admit  a  certain  force  in  these 
and  in  many  other  kindred  criticisms.  But  then  if  we  wait 
until  we  can  propose  a  rule  to  which  no  criticisms  can  be 
offered,  I  am  afraid  legislation  must  remain  at  a  standstill. 
We  must  do  our  best  and  leave  the  rest. 

And  here  I  am  compelled  to  tread  somewhat  dangerous 
ground  in  considering  how  far  the  precautionary  measures 
regulating  the  distribution  of  poisons  by  pharmacists  should 
apply  to  apothecaries,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  others.  It 
appears  to  me  inevitable  that  in  the  case  of  medical  men 
and  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  sell  drugs  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  that  regulate  the  sale  of 
poisons  by  pharmacists;  whilst  in  dispensing  liniments, 
embrocations,  and  the  like,  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable 
to  except  them  from  the  precautionary  provisions  deemed 
necessary  for  others. 

As  regards  wholesale  dealers,  drysalters,  &c.,  no  excep- 
tion is  possible.  With  them  the  records  are,  if  anything, 
more  easily  obtained  than  in  the  case  of  retail  traders,  whilst 
the  larger  quantities  dealt  with  render  the  necessity  for 
such  records  the  greater.  It  would,  however,  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  register  to  be  kept  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists, drysalters,  &c.,  entitled  to  sell  poisons,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  there  could  be  a  better  authority  to  undertake 
such  task  than  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Beyond  this  I  would  stop  the  sale  of  poisons  altogether. 
It  appears  most  undesirable  that  highly  poisonous  prepara- 
tions, e.g.  the  various  vermin  killers,  phosphorus  pastes, 
sheep  washes,  agricultural  solutions,  carbolic  aci<^  Ac., 
should  be  permitted  to  be  sold  without  restriction,  often  in 
unlabelled  bottles,  by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  the  like.  It  is 
most  undesirable  that  herbalists  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
such  articles  as  savin,  pennyroyal,  and  other  herbs,  the 
procuring  of  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  in  most  cases  for  a 
felonious  object.  It  is  most  undesii*able  that  that  curious 
body  of  herbalists,  who  bear  the  ominous  name  of  Coffinites, 
should  be  allowed  to  scatter  broadcast  their  poisonous  and 
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xious  preparations  of  cayenne  and  lobelia — a  mixture 
lich,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  it  is  harmless,  has, 
lappen  to  know,  more  than  once  succeeded  in  destroying 
3  lives  of  children  tJiat  have  been  dosed  with  it  at  their 
nds.  If  these  medicines  be  required,  let  them  be  procured 
»m  authorised  and  registered  agents  only,  and  under  con- 
sions  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons. 

And  now  one  word  on  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  adulter- 
3d  with  poisonous  drugs.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
Iticise  the  Adulteration  Acts  or  their  working,  although  the 
bject  is  a  tempting  one.  Since  the  famous  work  of  ^  Accum 
Adulteration,'  published  with  the  startling  motto,  *  There 
death  in  the  pot,'  anxious  curiosity  has  been  constantly  kept 
ive  by  a  species  of  trading  on  the  credulity  of  the  public, 
id  *  the  press  has  literally  groaned  with  the  efforts  of 
nsational  writers  on  this  subject*  (*Letheby  on  Food,* 
283).  However  strongly  I  may  feel  that  the  Adulteration 
3t8  have  in  many  cases  worked  harshly  and  unjustly,  in  one 
stance  I  think  they  fail  to  go  fsLY  enough,  viz.,  in  cases 
liere  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  body  to  any  article  of 
od  can  be  proved.  I  do  not  mean  as  illustrations  of  a 
^isonous  body  or  a  body  injurious  to  health,  the  addition  of 
um  to  bread  (a  perfectly  innocuous  material  within  pos- 
ble  limits),  or  the  use  of  a  minute  trace  of  magenta  to 
>lour  an  ice  {one  grain  of  which  is  enough  to  colour  two 
larts  of  custard),  but  I  mean  bond  fide  poisons  in  definite 
oantity,  either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  false  strength  to 
a  article  {e,g,  the  addition  of  cocculus  indicus  to  beer),  or 
f  improving  its  appearance  (as  e,g,  the  use  of  mineral 
igments  to  colour  confectionery).  In  such  cases  surely  a 
loney  fine  is  an  insufiBcient  punishment. 

Storage  of  Poisons. 

I  wish  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  first  section  of 
le  1868  Act,  regulating  the  Sale  of  Poisons  (21  and  22  Vict., 
ip.  121).  It  provides :  *  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
)  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  com- 
ounding  poisons,  or  to  assume  the  title  chemist  and 
niggist  .  .  .  unless  such  person  be  a  pharmaceutical 
liemist  .  .  .  and  conform  to  such  regulations  as  to  the 
eeping,  dispensing,  and  selling  of  such  poisons  as  may  from 
me  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
ith  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council.* 

The  Act  was  passed  in  1868.  This  is  1883.  What 
Rations  have  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  made  to  regu- 
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late  ^  the  keeping  of  poisons  ?  *  None  at  all.  Any  chemist 
may  keep  the  whole  catalogue  of  poisons  named  in  a  toxico- 
logical  treatise  in  his  shop,  labelled  as  he  pleases,  in  English 
or  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other  language,  dead  or  alive,  or  even 
in  chemical  formula — packed  in  bottle,  paper,  or  boi, 
secured  as  he  pleases — placed  where  he  pleases,  on  shelf,  or 
in  drawer  along  with  harmless  drugs,  and  constantly  re- 
quired medicinal  preparations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  some  legislation 
is  absolutely  called  for  in  this  matter  of  storage.  My  own 
experience  as  a  toxicologist  would  enable  me  (if  it  were 
necessary)  to  recount  more  than  one  case  where,  owing  to 
poisonous  drugs  and  ordinary  medicinal  preparations  being 
kept  on  the  same  shelf,  accidental  cases  of  poisoning  have 
occurred. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  deciding  what  regulations  vrere 
practicable.  The  Council  of  the  Society  agreed  to  certain 
resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  members  on  De- 
cember 1,  1869.  So  admirable  were  these  suggestions— the 
work  of  thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  men — ^that  I 
shall,  with  a  few  alterations,  adopt  them  as  regulations  which 
I  firmly  believe  would  meet  the  case,  and  would,  if  carried 
out,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community : — 

1.  In  the  keeping  of  poisons  in  any  shop,  dispensary, 
surgery,  or  wholesale  warehouse,  each  poison  shall  be  kept 
in  a  box,  bottle,  or  vessel  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  article,  having  upon  it  a  second  distinctive  label 
marked  *  Poison  '  (termed  a  poison  label),  the  precise  form  of 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Councils  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

2.  In  the  storage  of  poisons  one  or  other  or  all  of  the 
systems  following  shall  be  adopted : — 

A.  The  boxes,  bottles,  vessels  or  packages  used  to 
contain  poisons  in  any  shop,  surgery,  dispensary? 
or  warehouse  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment, cupboard,  compartment,  or  drawer  specially 
reserved  for  poisons. 

Or^  if  not  so  kept  apart, 

B.  The  bottles  or  vessels  used  to  contain  poisons 
shall  be  distinguishable  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  forr^ 
approved  by  the  Councils  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  and  of   the  Pharmaceutical  Society? 
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and,  unlike  the  other  bottles,  containing  articles 
which  are  not  poisonous,  in  the  same  shop,  sur^ 
gery,  dispensary  or  warehouse. 

Or  otherwise. 

C.  The  bottles  or  vessels  used  in  any  shop,  surgery, 
dispensary,  or  warehouse,  to  contain  poisons,  shall 
be  tied  over,  or  capped,  or  secured  in  a  manner 
distinguishable  from  the  way  in  which  bottles  or 
vessels  in  use  in  the  same  shop,  surgery,  dispen- 
sary, or  warehouse  are  secured  for  any  bottles  or 
vessels  containing  articles  that  are  not  poisonous. 

Phe  Pharmacy  Act  was  conceded  to  pharmacists  on  the 
net  understanding  that  they  would  do  something  for  the 
(fit,  and  as  a  safeguard  to  the  satisfaction,  of  the  public 
lis  matter.  The  Council  at  that  time  did  do  something, 
the  majority  of  the  members,  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
•  18,  1870,  rejected  their  suggestions.  I  have  carefully 
.  and  considered  all  the  difficulties  urged  at  the  time  to 
r  acceptance.  The  burden  of  the  objection  is  this : — *  We 
t  object  to  these  regulations  because  they  are  bad,  or 
I  impossible,  in  fact  most  of  us  adopt  them,  but  we  don't 
to  be  trammelled.'  ^  We  do  take  care,'  says  one,  in  sub- 
ce,  *  but  we  don't  want  to  be  compelled  to  take  care.' 
5  don't  want,'  says  another,  ^  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
e  us  feel  our  responsibilities.'  A  third  suggested  that 
convenience  of  the  trade  was  being  sacrificed  by  such 
ilations.  There  were  bold  spirits  at  that  meeting, 
thought  and  said  otherwise.  Permit  me  to  quote  the 
Is  of  Mr.  Edwards,  a  well-known  pharmacist,  who  sup- 
s  a  case  (not  an  imaginary  one,  as  I  know  of  my  own 
i^^ledge)  of  a  child  being  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid  sold 
he  pharmacist  for  Epsom  salts.  *  What,'  says  he,  *  would 
man  say  as  he  stood  and  looked  at  the  cold  remains 
lis  child?  Has  everything  been  done  that  would  have 
ented  this  accident?  Was  every  precaution  taken  to 
the  hand  of  death,  and  keep  the  silent  seal  of  the 
royer  from  these  cold  lips  ?  Am  I  satisfied  that  these 
gerous  things  on  which  the  life  of  my  child  has  been 
ging  have  been  guarded  and  sealed  and  kept  with 
y  possible  precaution  against  accident  ?  Are  there  no 
ilations  that  can  affect  these  things  and  make  these  acci- 
ts  less  liable  to  happen  ?  No,  there  is  no  regulation.  They, 
they   (the  pharmacists,  i.e.)  know  their  own  business 
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best:  they  liave  not  known  their  own  business  best;  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  feeling  has  been  rising  that  they 
do  not,  or  these  accidents  would  not  happen.  It  is  quite  • 
true  that  some  honourable  and  careful  men  may,  but  I  want 
a  regulation  that  will  apply  not  only  to  the  careful  and 
painstaking  man,  but  to  everyone :  not  liberty  for  some 
men  to  do  so  and  so,  but  a  law  which  shall  bind  every  man. 
I  want  it  to  apply  not  only  to  the  chemist  at  the  West  End, 
but  to  the  careless  druggist  who  keeps  the  chandler's  shop  at 
the  comer  of  a  poor  street ;  to  every  man  who  sells  poisons, 
compelling,  him  to  take  all  those  precautions  that  can  justly 
be  required  before  a  human  life  is  sacrificed.  But  regula- 
tions were  proposed,  a  string  of  them  were  drawn  up,  bnt 
they  were  objected  to  and  refused.  One  man  said  that  he 
did  not  like  putting  his  poisons  in  a  cupboard  ;  and  another 
said  that  it  was  a  little  trouble  to  put  them  in  a  comer;  and 
another  that  he  did  not  approve  of  coloured  labels;  and 
there  were  some  other  objections  of  that  sort,  but  it  all 
resolved  itself  into  this,  that  it  was  rather  more  trouble  than 
they  chose  to  take.  I  can  only  say  this,  when  these  effects 
come  before  me,  if  that  is  the  principle  on  which  these  men 
make  laws — if  they  mind  a  little  trouble — if  they  think  a 
great  deal  of  an  unnecessary  precaution — if  they  are  so 
careless  that  a  little  fidgetism  even  is  sufficient  ground  for 
rejection — it  is  high  time  that  other  people  make  laws  for 
them.' 

The  time  has  come  when  whoever  keeps  for  sale  or 
dispenses  poisons  must  be  ready  to  accept  some  legislation 
in  the  matter  of  storage.  We  shall  want  no  ingeniously 
devised  system  of  espionage  to  see  that  regulations,  con- 
ceived in  no  spirit  of  opposition,  are  efficiently  carried  out 
As  regards  the  sale  and  storage  of  poisons,  the  intelligence 
and  honour  of  that  medical  body  who  compound,  as  well  as 
prescribe,  and  of  veterinary  surgeons,  of  pharmacists,  and 
of  wholesale  traders,  are  certain  to  render  any  inquisitorial 
system — a  staff  of  prying  eyes  roving  up  and  down  the 
country — as  uncalled  for  as  it  would  be  objectionable.  ^^ 
only  fair  regulations  be  proposed,  and  there  is  certain  to  h® 
found  both  the  will  and  the  way  to  carry  them  out  in  th&^ 
integrity. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  regulations  suggested 
may  not  be  complete.  It  is  easy  enough  to  criticise  anj 
regulations,  and  to  talk  about  false  security — about  the 
danger  of  putting  up  a  fence  unless  it  be  perfectly  secure, 
lest  people  lean  against  it  aud  fall  into  the  water.    But  I 
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ve  yet  to  learn  that  insufficient  legislation  is  necessarily 
less  legislation.  The  legislation  of  1868  provided  for  that 
ng  done  which  has  not  been  done.  And  admitting  to  the 
7  full  the  improved  education  of  pharmacists,  neverthe- 
9,  it  is  to  their  interest  that  everything  should  be  done  by 
»m  to  insure  the  public  confidence  which  is  now  and  then 
lely  shattered  by  a  fatal  accident,  or  by  the  perpetration 
an  exceptional  crime. 

And  remembering  this,  that  in  the  case  of  medical  men 
i  pharmacists,  as  with  all  other  bodies,  the  sins  of  an 
lividual  member  are  more  or  le^s  visited  on  the  entire 
ly,  it  behoves  them  to  see  that  all  the  means  indicated  by 
\  Act,  and  other  means  by  which  the  Act  may  be  supple- 
nted,  are  duly  carried  out. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  before  you  the  views  I 
certain  on  this  enormously  important  subject,  and  thereby 
provoke  a  discussion  which  may  help  to  place  the  subject 
ttie  sale  and  storage  of  poisons  on  a  footing  more  satisfac- 
y  to  all  than  it  is  at  present,  with  the  one  object  of 
eventing  death  by  misadventure  and  the  commission  of 
minal  acts  at  once  so  disastrous,  so  painful,  and  so  costly, 
m  the  object  I  have  had  in  view  will  have  been  served. 


On  the  Same. 
By  G.  Lathom  Beowne,  Barrister-at-Law. 

!T  complying  with  the  request  of  your  Council  to  con- 
tribute a  paper  on  this  subject  fi*om  a  legal  point  of 
w,  I  regret  that  a  serious  illness  has  prevented  me  from 
ing  as  fully  as  I  could  have  wished  into  the  matter,  and 
npelled  me  to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  following  notes, 
ey  may,  however,  suggest  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
nt  from  others  further  instances  of  much  necessary 
endment  of  existing  legislation  on  a  matter  of  such  vital 
portance  to  the  public. 

In  my  long  practice  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  preparing 
I  reports  of  *  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning,'  lately  pub- 
led  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  myself,  the  several  very  serious 
ects  in  the  existing  legislation  on  the  sale  of  poisons  were 
»ught  forcibly  before  us  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Madeline 
liUi  for  the  murder  of  her  lover  L'Angelier,  Silas  Barlow 
poisoning  his  mistress  with  a  vermin-killer  loaded  with 
ychnia,  and  of  Dr.  Lamson  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
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by  acoDitia.  No  donbt  there  are  other  defects,  which  othen 
will,  I  hope,  Dotice.  And  thoogh  no  case  of  wilfal  poisoning 
by  a  patent  medicine  is  reported  in  onr  volnme,  any  remarks 
on  the  existing  legislation  that  did  not  refer  to  the  danger- 
ous and  often  fatal  facilities  that  are  now  offered  to  the  sale 
of  these  potent  and  poisonons  compounds  would  be  incom- 
plete. I  have,  therefore,  included  these  compounds  in  the 
subsequent  notes. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  existing  legislation  has  long  been 
recognised  by  lawyers  and  medical  men,  and  especially  bj 
the  council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  for  some 
years  has  directed  its  attention  to  its  amendment.  As  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  they  have  in  the  present  year 
submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  a  draft  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Pharmacy  Acts,  which  may,  if  treated  by  an 
experienced  draftsman,  in  all  probability  form  the  basis  to 
new  legislation.  As  it  proposes  to  cover  the  whole  question 
of  the  sale  of  drugs,  I  have  in  the  course  of  these  notes 
only  referred  to  those  suggestions  in  it  which  more  espe- 
cially refer  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  I  have,  however,  given  the 
whole  of  the  draft  Bill  in  Appendix  A. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this  movement  in  England,  pro- 
jeU  de  hi  dealing  with  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the 
French  Republic  have  been  introduced  in  its  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  referred  to  a  Commission,  which  has  lately 
presented  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
agreed  on  certain  propositions  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
a  Bill  in  place  of  the  two  projets  previously  submitted  to  the 
Assembly.  To  such  of  its  recommendations  as  affect  the 
sale  of  poisons  I  have  referred  in  these  notes,  and  have  also 
given  in  Appendix  B  a  sketch  of  its  general  provisions,  from 
an  article  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  July  14,  1883. 

As  the  subject  has  been  treated  of  by  Dr.  Tidy  from  the 
medical  point  of  view,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to.  such 
as  naturally  occur  to  a  lawyer  practically  acquainted  with 
criminal  practice.  I  shall,  therefore,  commence  these  notes 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  existing  legislation  on  the  sale 
of  poisons. 

The  sale  of  poisons  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  follow- 
ing statutes : — 

Arsenic  and  its  acids  and  other  colourless  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic. 

By  the  14th  Vict.  cap.  13, 1852,  *  all  persons  selling  arsenic 
are  ordered  to  keep  a  book,  in  a  prescribed  form,  stating  the 
date  of  sale,  the  name,  place  of  abode,  condition  or  occupa- 
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»n  of  the  purchaser,  the  quantity  sold,  and  the  purpose  for 
lich  it  is  required.  To  every  such  entry  the  signature  of 
e  purchaser,  and  of  his  referee  and  of  the  seller,  are  to  be 
ixed,  and  no  arsenic  is  to  be  sold  to  any  one  unknown  to 
e  seller,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  witness  known  to 
m,  and  who  also  knows  the  purchaser.  Nor  is  any  arsenic 
be  sold  to  any  one  under  age.' 

It  is  also  provided  by  the  same  statute  that,  *  before  the 
le,  arsenic  shall  be  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  pro- 
irtion  of  one  ounce  of  soot  or  half  an  ounce  of  indigo  to 
le  pound  of  arsenic :  except  in  cases  where,  according  to 
le  representation  of  the  purchaser,  such  mixture  would 
inder  it  unfit  for  his  purpose,  when  it  may  be  sold  without 
ich  mixture  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds.'  This 
ct, 'however,  does  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  by  any 
gal  practitioner,  nor  to  its  sale  by  wholesale  or  retail 
salers  upon  orders  in  writing. 

Id  the  case  of  the  trial  of  Madeline  Smith  for  the  murder 
f  her  lover  L'Angelier,  Edinburgh,  1857,  it  was  stated  by 
'rofessors  Penny  and  Christison  that  the  indigo,  especially 
hen  it  is  waste  and  not  pure  indigo,  can  be  removed  from 
le  arsenic  by  dexterous  manipulation.* 

In  the  same  case  it  was  admitted  by  the  storekeeper  of 
firm  of  printers  and  dyers  in  Glasgow,  that  they  *  purchased 
rsenic  in  quantities  of  from  three  to  four  hundredweight  at  a 
me  in  its  pure  state,  which  was  put  into  store  among  other 
lings  quite  open — that,  when  any  was  taken  out  of  the 
urels  for  use,  the  lid  was  loosely  laid  on  again — that  it  was 
iken  from  store  in  open  wooden  pails,  and  that  the  abstrac- 
on  of  an  ounce  or  two  would  not  be  missed.'  ^ 

By  this  statute  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  alone  protected ; 
le  sale  of  all  other  poisons  was  left  entirely  unguarded,  and 
le  sale  of  them  and  of  arsenic,  subject  only  to  the  statutory 
ronsions,  was  open  to  the  most  illiterate. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  by 
lore  refined  methods,  and  of  deaths  arising  from  the  dis- 
ensing  of  poisonous  drugs  by  incompetent  persons,  the 
iegislature  was  induced  in  1868  to  pass  the  Pharmacy  Act  (31 
nd  32  Vict.,  cap.  121),  by  which,  and  by  its  Amendment  Act 
n  the  following  session  of  Parliament,  the  sale  of  poisons 
iW  hitherto  been  regulated. 

'  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning :   Case  of  Madeline  Smith,  evidence  of 
'KQfiBetor  Pennj  and  Professor  Christison. 
'  Evidence  of  John  Flemings,  storekeeper  to  Todd  and  Higginbotham  of 
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By  tills  statute,  whilst  the  rights  of  chemists  in  trade 
previously  to  January  1,  1868,  were  preserved,  it  is  provided 
that,  for  the  future,  it  should  be  *  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  com- 
pounding poisons,  or  to  assume  the  title  "Chemist  and 
Druggist,  &c.,"  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  a 
person  shall  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and 
druggist  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  be  regist&red 
und&i'  this  Act,  and  conform  to  such  regulations  as  to  keeping, 
dispensing y  and  selling  of  such  poisons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Privy  CoundU  The  poisons  to  be  included  in 
the  operation  of  this  Act  are  given  in  its  first  schedule.* 
By  Section  16  of  the  Act,  however,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Act  should  not  extend  to  any  legally  qualified  apothecary 
or  veterinary  surgeon,  nor  interfere  with  *  the  making  or 
dealing  in  patent  medicines^  nor  with  the  business  of  whole^^^ 
dealers  supplying  poisons  in  the  ordinary  course  of  whoktde 
dealing,^ 

Subject  to  these  provisions,  it  is  further  enacted  by 
Section  17  that  it  should  hereafter  *be  unlawful  to  sell  any 
poison  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  unless  the  box,  bottle, 
vessel,  wrapper  or  cover  in  which  such  poison  is  contained 
be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article  and  the 
word  "  poison,"  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller 
of  the  poison.'  And  it  is  enacted  that  the  provisions  in 
the  Arsenic  Act,  before  quoted,  with  reference  to  its  sale  to 
any  person,  should  be  extended  to  the  sale  of  all  poisons, 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  schedule  to  the  present 
Act,  and  to  any  other  poisons  that  might  hereafter  be  added 
to  it  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council.  But  as  in  the  previous  Section  wholesale 
dealers  in  poisons,  whether  for  export  or  the  home  trade, 
are  excepted  from  the  precautions  provided  in  the  case  ot 
poisons  in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule,  or  of  attaching  the 
label  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  and  not  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  to  apply  to  medicine 

'  The  poisons  scheduled  in  Piirt  1  are  iirsenic  and  its  preparations,  pntfs"^ 
acid,  cyanides  of  potassium  and  all  metallic  cyanides,  strychnine,  and  all  poisonoos 
vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  aconite  and  'i{»  preparations,  emetic  tartATt 
corrosive  sublimate,  cantharides,  bavin  and  its  oil,  ergot  of  rye  and  its  pref*^ 
tions.  In  Part  2,  oxalic  acid,  chloroform,  belladonna  and  its  preparations,  essco^**! 
oil  of  almonds  (unless  deprived  of  its  prussic  acid),  opium,  and  all  preparations  ^J 
opium  or  poppies.  By  the  draft  Bill  of  tlie  Pharmaceutical  Society  it  is  prop^ 
to  add  to  Part  2  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  hydrochloric  w^/"' 
commonly  called  spirits  of  salts,  nitric  acid,  commonly  called  aquafortis,  tol^^^'^ 
of  chloride  of  antimony,  commonly  called  butter  of  antimony,  carbolic  acid. 
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ipplied  by  legally  qualified  apothecaries  or  one  registered 
nder  this  Act,  *  provided  such  medicine  be  labelled  in  man- 
er  aforesaid  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  and 
he  ingredients  thereof  entered  with  the  name  of  the  person 
3  whom  it" is  sold  or  delivered/  in  a  proper  book  of  prescrip- 
ions.  So  far,  however,  as  the  sale  of  Arsenic  was  con- 
emed  the  provisions  of  the  Arsenic  Act  1862  are  preserved 
itact. 

In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  the  provisions  of  this 
ection  were  relaxed  in  favour  of  a  legally  qualified  medical 
iractitioner.  By  the  Pharmacy  Amendment  Act,  32  and  33 
riot.  c.  117,  Section  3,  it  was  enacted  that  in  the  case  of  a 
aedical  man,  the  entry  of  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the 
lame  and  quantity  of  the  poison  sold,  and  the  purpose  for 
rhich  it  was  required,  and  the  signature  of  the  purchaser,  is 
lot  to  be  required. 

How  this  relaxation  of  precautions  may  operate  was  seen 
in  the  late  trial  of  Dr.  Lamsoh  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew. 
Ji  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  aconitia  was  sold  to  him  by 
kn  assistant  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbury, 
nerely  on  the  faith  of  the  assistant  finding  the  name  of 
)r.  Lamson  in  the  Medical  Directory. 

*  Suppose,'  said  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  to  the  assistant,  *  I 
^lied  and  gave  a  name  out  of  the  Medical  Directory,  and 
ksked  for  two  grains  of  aconitia,  would  you  sell  it  to  me  P  * 

Answer — *  If  I  were  satisfied  at  the  time  that  you  were  a 
nedical  man  I  should  let  you  have  it.' 

The  Judge — *  Then  anybody  of  respectable  appearance  and 
J^ell  dressed  might  apply  ?  and  is  there  anything  by  which 
fou  can  satisfy  yourself  that  the  applicant  is  not  an  impostor 
ind  telling  you  what  is  not  true  ? ' 

Answer — *  The  only  thing  would  be  the  style  of  writing — 
«rhether  it  was  in  the  style  characteristic  of  a  medical  man.' 

The  Judge  — *  That  seems  hardly  satisfactory.' 

Mr.  Poland — *The  Act  does  not  require  registration  in 
the  case  of  sale  to  a  medical  man.' 

The  Judge — *  It  strikes  me  tjiat  anyone  could  go,  if  he  had 
sufficient  knowledge  to  write  in  the  technical  style  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  get  poison  without  diCBculty ;  and  though  the 
matter  is  not  before  us  in  this  case,  it  may  be  that  the  law 
requires  amendment  in  this  particular.'  * 

• 

'  See  Report  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Lamson,  TriaU  for  Murder  hy  Poisoning^ 
p.  544-5  note.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  purchase  of  the  aconitia  to  Lamson 
in  this  case  was  increased  by  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  IIanbnry*s  shop 
ODly  to  enter,  in  cases  of  purchases  by  medical  men,  the  amoant  paid  with  the 
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The  jury  appended  to  their  verdict  a  presentment  urging 
greater  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisons,  with  which  the 
judge  thoroughly  agreed  and  undertook  to  forward  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  During  the  past  Session  of  Parliament  it 
was  announced  that  a  *  New  Poisons  Act '  was  preparing— 
like  many  other  promises,  it  has  come  to  nothing. 

The  following  table,  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  editor 
of  the  *  Chemist  and  Druggist,'  shows  clearly  the  effect  of 
the  existing  legislation  on  the  sale  of  poisons  included  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  Schedule  A  attached  to  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 


THE  SALE  OF  POISONS.^ 

The  fcUmoing  are  the  Regidations  now  in  force^  enacted  by  the 

Pharmacy  Act^  1868. 

Part  1. — (Schedule  A.) 


Not  to  be  sold  unless  the 
purchaser  is  known  to,  or  is  introduced 
by  some  person  known  to  the  seller  ; 

ALSO 

Entbt  to  be  made  in  Poison  Book 

OF 

1.  Date  of  Sale; 

2.  Name  and  address  of  purchaser  ; 

3.  Narnt  andquantUy  of  article  ; 

4.  Purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted  ; 

Attested  by  signature  ; 

AND 

Must  be  labelled  "with 

1 .  Name  of  article, 

2.  The  word*  Poison: 

3.  Name  and  address  cf  seller. 


'  Arsenic,  and  its  preparations.  (There 
are  also  special  regulations  proTided 
by  another  Act.) 

AcoiriTE,  and  its  preparations  ; 

Alkaloids  : — AU  poisonous 
alkaloids  and  their  salts  ; 

Atropine,  and  its  preparations ; 

Canthauidrs  ; 

CoRitosivK  Sublimate  ; 

Cyanide  of  PoTAiii»iuM,  and  all  metallic 
cyanides  and  their  preparations ; 

Emetic  Tautar; 

Eroot  of  Rye,  and  its  preparations ; 

Prussic  Acid,  and  its  preparations; 

Satin,  and  its  oil ; 

Strychnine,  and  its  preparations ; 

Vermin  Killers,  if  preparations  of 
poisons  the  preparations  of  which 
are  in  Part  I  of  this  schedule. 


letter  G  against  it.  Hence  a  doubt  was  for  a  time  raised  whether  it  was  atropis 
or  aconitia  that  had  been  sold.  This  is  apparently  the  custom  with  all  chemists 
and  druggists. 


number  of  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  which  have  been  reportcxl.  If  the 
fcale  of  the  other  poisons  given  in  the  now  schedule  only  by  approved  chemi.sta 
and  druggists  might  inconvenience  certain  manufacturing  interests,  as  the  cases  of 
deatlis  from  the  incautious  use  of  them  are  few,  there  may  be  a  reason  for  their 
exception.  The  sale  of  carbolic  acid,  however,  ought  to  be  limited  to  certified 
chemists  and  druggists. 


By  0.  Laihom  Broume. 
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e  of  Article. 

ward  *  Poison.^ 

e  and  address  of  seller. 


Part  2. 

Almonds,  Essismtial    Oil   of  {unless 
deprived  qf  Prussie  Acid). 

Belladonka,  and  its  preparations ; 

Cantharides,  Tincture  and  all  vesi- 
cating liquid  preparations  of; 

Chlorofobx  ; 

Chlobal  Htd&ate,  and  its  prepara- 
tions ; 

CoRROsiTE  SuBLiuATB,  preparations  of; 

Morphia,  preparations  of; 

Nux  Vomica,  and  its  preparations ; 

Opittm,  and  its  preparations;  and 
preparations  of  Poppies ; 

Oxalic  Acid  ; 

Precipitate,  Hed  (Ked  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury); 

Precipitate,  White  (Ammoniated 
Mercury) ; 

Vebmin  Killers  (See  Part  1).  Com- 
pounds containing  '  Poisons,'  pre- 
pared for  the  destruction  of  vermin, 
if  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Part  1  are  in  Part  2. 

le  following  defects  in  the  existing  legislation  on  the 
f  poisonous  drugs  may  be  noted : — 
)  The  business  of  wholesale  dealers  in  poisons  in  the 
iry  case  of  business  is  not  fettered  with  any  precau- 

Hence,  especially  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  its  acids 
^ely  used  in  manufacture,  hundredweights  are  kept  in 
ores  of  manufacturers  with  as  little  precaution  as  in 
ase  of  most  innocuous  materials.  See  the  evidence 
y  reported  in  the  case  of  Madeline  Smith.  By  the 
Bill  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Section  3,  it  is 
3ed  that  a  register  should  be  kept  by  the  wholesale 
of  the  sales  of  all  poisons  for  twelve  calendar  months, 
>  provision  is  proposed  to  be  made  for  their  safe  cus- 
>y  the  purchasers  in  a  locked  store,  or  for  their  being 
red  out  only  by  a  responsible  person,  and  being  taken 
i  under  proper  precautions.  Surely  these  precautions 
>solutely  necessary. 

)  The  exception  in  favour  of  medical  practitioners 
bhe  entry  of  the  sale  required  in  the  cases  of  other 
IS,  is  liable  to  serious  abuse,  if  no  other  means  of  iden- 
•e  used  than  those  of  finding  the  name  given  by  the 
iser  in  a  Medical  Directory,  or  the  form  in  which 
irchaser  writes  the  prescription  which  he  tenders  to 
tiler.  See  the  case  of  the  sale  of  aconitia  to  Lamson 
usly  reported. 

Vermin  KilUrs. — Though  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  1868, 
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the  sale  of  such  of  these  compounds  as  contain  strychnia  and 
other  poisons,  in  Part  1,  Schedule  A,  is  limited  to  certified 
chemists  and  druggists,  and  subjected  to  the  same  precau- 
tions as  that  of  the  poisons  in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  still  sold  by  unqualified 
persons,  especially  in  poor  neighbourhoods  and  country 
places.  That  they  are  marked  with  the  word  *  Poison '  and 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  is  little  or  no  pro- 
tection. Besides,  those  vermin  killers,  in  which  phosphorus 
is  the  active  ingredient,  are  not  even  required  to  be  labelled 

*  Poison,'  and  yet  they  are  intensely  poisonous,  and  have 
been  made  use  of,  especially  in  France,  for  criminal  pur- 
poses, though  less  frequently  in  this  country  (see  the  case  of 
Fisher,  a  girl  convicted  at  the  Norwich  Autumn  Assizes, 
1871,  of  attempting  to  poison  a  family  by  putting  phosphoric 
vermin  paste  in  the  teapot).  In  the  case  of  SUas  Barlow, 
1878,  it  was  admitted  that  the  vermin  killer  had  been 
bought  of  an  unqualified  person,  and  the  purchaser,  though 
he  noticed  it  was  labelled  *  poison,'  had  left  it  openly  in  the 
room  which  at  one  time  the  murderer  had  occupied,  and 
where  he  had  ready  access  to  it.*     *  If,'  said  Dr.  Bernays, 

*  they  are  used  at  all,  they  should  never  be  made  or  sold 
except  by  the  legitimate  pharmaceutists  of  the  country 
under  proper  precautions.' 

(4)  Though  by  the  statutes  the  keeper  of  a  chemist's  shop 
is  made  responsible  for  the  sale  of  any  poison,  in  contra- 
vention of  their  provisions,  by  his  servant  or  apprentice,  the 
actual  sale  of  these  drugs  by  incompetent  persons,  especially 
in  country  shops,  is  not  practically  prevented.  Hence  the 
frequent  cases  of  errors  made  in  selling  poisonous  articles  in 
mistake  for  innocuous  medicines,  with  the  most  serious 
results  to  the  purchasers.  The  sale  of  drugs  by  any  one 
but  a  qualified  chemist  should  be  made  unlawAil,  and  subject 
the  master  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  licence. 

(5)  Patent  Medicims. — These  drugs,  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal use,  the  chief  characteristic  of  whose  composition  is 
their  secresy,  and  of  which  the  technical  names  of  their 
ingredients  are  in  most  instances  suppressed,  or  concealed 

'  See  the  case  of  SIIhs  Biirlow,  for  poisoning  his  mistress  with  a  vermin  killer, 
in  aU  probability  that  sold  under  tlio  name  of  '  Battle/  in  a  threepenny  picket  of 
which  Dr.  Bernays  founl  10  per  cent,  of  strychnia.  In  a  specimen  analysed  by 
Dr.  Tidy  ho  found  hb  much  as  23  per  cont.  of  strychnia.  The  vermin  killers  of 
Battle,  Gibson,  Miller,  Marsden,  Hunter  and  Barber,  all  contain  strychnia,  and 
legally  ought  only  to  be  sold  under  the  same  restrictions  as  that  poison.  To 
Dr.  Biernays'  remark  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  who  tried  the  case,  added  '  a  very 
proper  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature/ 
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by  the  most  faociful  and  attractive  titles,  are  the  source  of 
almost  unlimited  danger  to  the  public,  as  they  can  now  be 
purchased  of  various  tradesmen,  besides  chemists  and  drug- 
gists,  grocers,  oilmen,  and  especially  at  co-operative  stores. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1783  (23  Geo.  3  cap.  1),  a 
stamp  duty  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  was  for  the  first 
time  imposed  on  these  articles,  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  in 
1785  (25  Geo.  3  cap.  62  sec.  16),  it  was  further  provided 
that  *  any  person  whatsoever,  who  has,  or  claims  to  have,  any 
secret  art  or  sole  right  of  compounding  preparations  of  drugs 
and  advertising  the  same  as  specifics  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  any  complaint  or  malady  shall  fix  a  Government  stamp  to 
the  vials,  vessels,  or  inclosures  containing  them.'  The  ob- 
ject of  these  Acts  was  simply  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
and  of  course  in  no  way  warranted  the  efficacy  or  the  safety 
of  the  secret  composition.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the 
Government  stamp  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  ignorant 
among  the  public  as  a  warranty  of  the  specific  to  which  it 
is  attached.  The  result  has  been  a  sale  of  these  specifics 
to  a  most  dangerous  extent,  no  less  than  seventeen  millions 
of  patent  medicine  stamps  having  been  issued  in  the  year 
1881,  and  apparently,  to  judge  from  the  amount  received 
from  this  source,  a  large  number  in  the  past  financial  year.' 
Many  of  these  specifics  are,  no  doubt,  as  harmless  as  they 
are  useless,  but  a  far  greater  proportion  are  composed  of  the 
most  potent  poisons.  The  newspapers  teem  with  instances 
of  the  fatal  results  of  their  incautious  use,  and  no  wonder. 
*  No  word  of  specification  or  limitation  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  form  the  component  parts  of  these  secret  mixtures 
occurs  in  any  Act ;  no  directions  or  restrictions  of  labelling 
are  required  in  order  to  show  the  technical  name  or  nature, 
whether  simple  or  potent,  respecting  these  mysterious  com- 
pounds. The  one  requirement  is  the  exhibition  of  the  stamp 
certifying  the  Government  duty.'  In  the  interests  of  the 
revenue  these  dangerous  specifics  are  specially  protected  by 
the  Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons ;  the  Pharmacy  Act 
1868,  sec.  16,  providing  that  'Nothing  hereinbefore  con- 
tained shall  extend  to  or  interfere  with  the  making  or  dealing 
in  patent  medicines.'  ^ 

•  The  amount  received  iri  1881  was  130,762/.  \%s.  li)^.,  and  in  1882 
Uo,266/.  0^.  6rf. 

*  Patent  Mcdicbieii,  hj  Honry  W.  Hublwrd,  L.  R.  College  of  Physiciana, 
London,  &c.,  MacmUUin's  Ma(;adne,  April  1883.  This  valuable  article  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  would  deal  with  the  subject.  The  examples  of  the 
dangerous  effects  of  these  medicines — especijilly  of  the  preparations  of  chloral — 
must  convince  everyone  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation on  their  sale. 
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The  practice  of  patenting  medicines  appears  to  be  pecor 
liar  to  this  country ;  at  least,  in  France,  Austria,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  foods,  drinks,  medicines,  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts cannot  be  patented.'  According  to  the  existing  law 
in  France  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  is  prohibited,  and  their 
courts  of  law  have  decided  that  this  designation  covers  any 
medicine  not  prepared  from  the  prescription  of  a  medical 
man,  or  not  contained  in  the  Codex,  authorised  by  the 
Government  after  a  favourable  report  from  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  to  which  a  sample  of  the  composition  and  pre- 
scription of  its  contents  have  to  be  sent  for  analysis  before 
their  sale  can  be  permitted.  It  appears  also  from  the  reports 
of  the  Municipal  Laboratory  of  Paris  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
months,  that  no  item  of  patent  medicines,  proprietary  drugs, 
or  secret  remedies  is  to  be  found  in  the  tabulated  lists  of 
samples  there  analysed  and  reported  upon.  And  though 
this  restriction  is  considered  by  the  Commission  by  which  a 
new  Pharmacy  Act  has  been  prepared,  and  which  will  in  all 
probability  be  enacted  in  the  next  session  of  the  French 
Legislature,  to  act  as  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  a  large 
quantity  of  specialities  of  known  composition,  and  must 
operate  as  a  bar  to  pharmaceutical  progress,  they  do  not 
recommend  its  relaxation  except  in  the  cases  of  compounds 
not  including  certain  excepted  poisons.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  even  in4)hese  cases  they  should  be  sold  only  by 
pharmaciens  and  with  this  precaution,  that  the  labels  on 
them  shall  bear  the  names  and  doses  of  the  active  ingredients, 
and  that  where  an  official  drug  is  used,  its  codex  name 
should  be  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  are  of 
opinion  that  all  *  secret  preparations  '  of  imdisclosed  compo- 
sition should  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  suggestion  of  the 
free  traders  in  medicines,  even  to  the  extent  that  any  phar- 
macien  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  any  medicinal  substance, 
whether  poisonous  or  not,  upon  the  express  demand  of  the 
buyer,  supplemented  in  the  case  of  a  poison  by  his  signature, 
was  rejected. 

By  the  *  draft  bill  *  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  section  4,  it  is  suggested  that  *  it  should  be  unlawful 
to  sell  by  wholesale  or  by  retail  any  patent  medicine,  or  any 
article  bearing  a  patent  medicine  stamp  being  or  containing 
a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868, 
unless  the  box,  bottle,  package  or  vessel  in  which  the  same 
is  contained,  wrapper,  if  there  be  only  one,  or  the  outermost 

*  Pamphlet  an  Patenting,   By  W.  P.  Thompson,  Follow  of  the  Inatitute  of 
Patent  Agents,  High  Holborn. 
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wrapper,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  be  labelled  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  first  seller,  name  of  the  patent 
medicine  and  the  word  "  Poison."  '  By  the  9th  section  it  is 
proposed  that  the  retail  of  such  patent  medicines  shall  be 
limited  to  chemists  and  druggists  authorised  to  retail  poisons 
under  the  Pharmacy  Agt  of  1868,  with  this  very  dangerous 
exception  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  extend  to  or 
interfere  with  the  wholesale  dealing  of  patent  medicines,  or 
with  the  wholesale  dealing  with  poisons  in  the  ordinary  case 
of  wholesale  business.  By  the  section  previously  cited 
(sect.  4),  however,  these  patent  medicines  would  have  to  be 
labelled  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  first  seller,  the 
name  of  the  medicine,  and  the  word  *  Poison.* 

I  willingly  admit  that  this  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  and  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  cannot  but 
think  that  in  dealing  with  these  sources  of  public  danger 
we  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Central  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  Japan,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hubbard  from  the  *  British 
Medical  Journal*  of  July  2,  1880,  in  his  valuable  article  on 
Patent  Medicines  before  referred  to.  By  the  laws  of  that 
country,  *  proprietors  of  patent  medicines  are  bound  to  pre- 
sent at  the  Government  laboratory  a  sample,  with  the  names 
and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  directions  for  its  use, 
and  explanations  of  its  supposed  efficacy,  before  they  are 
allowed  to  vend  them.  During  the  year  reported  on 
Tio  fewer  than  11,904  applications  for  license  to  prepare 
and  sell  148,904  patent  and  secret  medicines  were  made. 
Permission  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  58,638  difierent 
Trinds  was  granted,  9,918  were  ordered  to  be  discountenanced, 
and  70,943  remained  to  be  reported  on.  The  majority  of 
those  which  were  authorised  to  be  sold  were  of  no  efficacy, 
and  but  few  were  really  remedial  agents.  But  the  sale  of 
these  was  not  prohibited,  as  they  were  not  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.' 

The  disclosure  of  the  compounds  of  these  specifics  to  an 
official  chemist,  under  the  seal  of  secresy,  ought  not  to  be 
objected  to  by  any  inventor.  He  must  know  that  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  qualified  analyst,  who  can,  if  he  cares, 
discover  and  disclose  his  secret,  to  which  the  Government 
stamp  is  no  protection.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  patent 
medicines  are  repeatedly  being  divulged  in  the  public  journals 
and  prescriptions  published  for  their  composition.  To  label 
them  with  the  word  *  Poison ' — to  make  conspicuous  on  the 
label  the  technical  names  of  their  ingredients — the  full  limit 
of  a  safe  dose — and  to  confine  the  sale  of  them  to  qualified 
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chemists,  and  to  subject  their  sale  to  the  same  precautions 
as  to  registry  as  other  poisons,  may  do  much  good.  Far 
better  would  it  be  if  the  Government  were  empowered  to 
refuse  the  stamp  (which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  being 
regarded  as  a  warranty)  to  all  inventors  who  are  not  willing 
to  submit  their  compounds  to  an  official  analyst.  The  miser- 
able sum  of  150,000l.,  out  of  the  eighty-eight  millions  of  our 
taxation — thus  obtained  at  the  risk  of  the  public  health — is 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Far  better  would  it  be  to 
abolish  the  stamp  altogether,  than,  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
paltry  revenue,  to  continue  so  dangerous  a  source  of  decep- 
tion. 

In  suggesting  these  further  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
poisonous  drugs  and  of  those  secret  remedies  so  popular  as 
patent  medicines,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  unnecessaiy 
mterference  with  legitimate  trade,  and  yet  to  secure  some 
additional  protection  to  the  public.  The  legitimate  require- 
ments of  trade  demand  consideration,  but  the  protection  of 
the  public  is  of  paramount  consideration.  No  legislation 
will  prevent  poisoning;  all  that  can  be  done  by  it,  is  to 
make  poisoning  more  difficult  and  its  detection  more  easy. 
Among  many  suggestions  on  this  subject,  that  of  defining  by 
statute  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  safely  sold  of  any 
poison  to  one  purchaser,  has  been  suggested.  That  such  a 
restriction  might  be  beneficial  in  checking  accidental  poison- 
ing I  allow.  I  do  not,  however,  see  its  value  in  the  case  of 
the  criminal  poisoner,  who  could  evade  it  by  purchasing 
another  and  another  dose  of  diflferent  chemists.  Palmer  did 
not  purchase  the  stryclmia  of  only  one  chemist :  Madeline 
Smith  purchased  the  arsenic  at  different  shops,  and  Lamson 
did  the  same  with  aconite.  Besides,  if  the  quantity  to  be 
sold  at  one  time  and  to  one  purchaser  is  to  be  limited  to  a 
medicinal  and  not  fatal  dose,  who  shall  decide  what  that  is  ? 
How  the  most  eminent  medical  authorities  differ  on  this 
point  was  forcibly  shown  in  Palmer's  case,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  varies  with  the  condition  and  constitution  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  administered. 

With  these  concluding  remarks,  I  offer  the  preceding 
suggestions  as  a  contribution  to  the  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  by  which  the  sale  of  poison  in  this  country  is 
resrulated. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DBAFT   BILL   OP   THE   PHAEMACEUTIOAL   SOCIETY. 

A  Bill  intituled  An  Act  to  regulate  Sales  of  Poisonous  Articles^  also  to 
further  regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons^  and  also  alter  and  amend 
the  Pharmacy  Act^  1852,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

Preamble. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
that  sales  of  poisonous  articles  should  be  regulated,  also  that  any  seller 
or  keeper  of  an  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing  or  compounding 
of  poisons  and  medical  prescriptions  should  possess  a  competent  skilled 
knowledge,  and  also  that  s^es  of  poisons  should  be  further  regu- 
lated. And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  or  some  of  them  it  is  expedient 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  intituled  an  Act 
for  regulating  the  qualification  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  hereinafter 
described  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  and  in  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  shoidd  be  amended.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

1.  Definition  Clause. — ^Words  importing  the  singular  number  only 
ahall  include  the  plural  number. 

2.  Regulations  to  he  observed  in  the  Sale  of  Poisonous  Articles. — 
2t  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  by  retail  any  poisonous  article  for  the  time 
l)eiDg  in  the  Schedule  of  poisonous  articles  hereto,  unless  the  box, 
lx>ttle,  vessel,  wrapper  or  cover  in  which  the  same  is  contained  be  dis- 
tinctly labelled  with  the  name  of  such  poisonous  article  and  the  word 
^  poisonous,*  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  thereof.    And 
^he  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  may,  from 
^^ime  to  time,  declare  by  resolution  that  any  article  ought  to  be  added 
"^lo  the  said  Schedule  of  poisonous  articles,  and  shall  submit  the  said 
^^reaolution  for  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council.    And  if  such  approval 
^^hall  be  given  such  resolution  and  approval  shall  be  advertised  in  the 
^^^bond&n  Gazette^  and  on  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  adver- 
^^isement  any  article  named  in  any  such  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to 
^^36  added  to  the  said  Schedule. 

3.  Regulations  on  Sales  by  wholesale  of  Poisons  in  Part  1  of  Sche- 

^^ule  A  to  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. — Notwithstanding  any  exception 

^Dr  thing  in  Section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  contained,  every 

^seller  by  wholesale  of  any  poison  for  the  time  being  in  the  first  part  of 

Schedule  A  to    the  Pharmacy  Act,    1868,   shall  keep  a  record  in 

^'^riting  of  the  name  of  such  poison,  the  quantity  sold,  the  name  and 

address  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  date  of  the  sale,  and  shall  preserve 

^uch  record  for  twelve  calendar  months. 

4.  Labelling  of  Patent  Medicines  being  or  containing  a  Poison. — 
^t  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  by  wholesale  or  by  retail  any  patent  medi- 
cine or  any  article  bearing  a  patent  medicine  stamp  (herein  com- 
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prised  in  the  words  patent  medicine),  being  or  containing  a  poison 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  unless  the  Ik>x,  bottle, 
package  or  vessel  in  which  the  same  is  contained,  the  wrapper,  if  there 
be  only  one,  or  the  outermost  wrapper  if  there  be  more  than  one,  be 
labelled  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  first  seller  of  the  same,  the 
name  of  the  patent  medicine  and  the  word  '  poison.' 

5.  Penalties  for  certain  Offences, — Any  seller  acting  in  contraven- 
tion of  either  of  the  preceding  sections  shall,  upon  a  summary  convic* 
tion  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  or  the  sheriff  in  Scot- 
land, be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence. 

6.  Duly  Qualified  Keepers  of  Open  Shops  entitled  to  Remedies  in 
certain  Cases. — In  case  a  duly  qualified  keeper  of  an  open  shop  for  the 
sale  of  poisons  is  exposed  to  a  penalty  in  respect  of  a  sale  by  retail 
of  a  patent  medicine  not  prepared  for  sale  by  him  by  reason  of  the 
box,  bottle,  package,  vessel,  or  wrapper  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
tained not  having  been  duly  labelled  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  he  shall,  after  having  paid  the  same,  be  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  in  respect  of  the  same,  and  any  costs  properly  incurred  by 
him  in  relation  to  the  offence  or  conviction,  or  his  defence  thereto,  by 
the  owner  of  the  said  patent  medicine,  or  by  any  intermediate  seller  of 
the  same,  and  every  intermediate  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indem- 
nified over  .by  the  first  seller  of  the  said  patent  medicine,  or  any  inter- 
mediate seller  of  the  same :  provided  always  that  in  claiming  such 
indemnity  the  seller  must  prove  that  he  purchased  the  said  patent 
medicine  not  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise  than  properly  labelled,  and 
sold  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it,  and  any  seller  or 
owner  from  whom  such  indemnity  is  claimed  may  prove  that  the 
conviction  was  wrongful,  or  that  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

7.  Persons  keeping  Open  Shops  to  be  liable  for  their  Assistants, 
Apprentices,  and  Servants, — All  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
18G8,  which  apply  to  sales  of  poisons,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  apply  to  sales  of  poisonous  articles,  or  to  sales  of  poisons 
whether  as  patent  medicines  or  otherwise,  or  to  medicines  compounded 
from  medical  prescriptions,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  apply  to  any 
seller  on  whose  behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  any  assistant,  apprentice 
or  servant,  and  such  assistant,  apprentice  or  servant  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  agent  of  the  seller  on  whose  behalf  any  such  sale  is  made. 

8.  Regulation  for  conducting  Branch  Business. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  a  duly  qualified  keeper  of  an  open  shop  for  retailing,  dis- 
pensing or  compounding  medical  prescriptions  or  poisons  to  keep  open 
shop  in  more  places  than  one,  unless  he  shall  engage  and  employ  at 
each  branch  shop  a  person  who  would  himself  be  a  duly  qualified 
keeper  of  an  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing  or  compounding 
medical  prescriptions  or  ix)ison8,  and  such  person  is  bond  fide  occupied 
in  such  branch  sliop  :  provided  always  that  each  partner  in  a  duly  quali- 
fied partnership  may  keep  a  separate  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing 
or  compounding  medical  prescriptions  or  poisons. 

9.  Duly  Qualified  Persons  to  sell  Medical  Prescriptions  and  sell 
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Poisons. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  by  retail,  or  to  keep  open  shop 
for  retailing,  dispensing  or  compounding  medical  prescriptions  or 
(whether  as  patent  medicines  or  otherwise)  poisons  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same,  unless 
the  seller  and  the  keeper  of  any  such  open  shop  be  a  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  or  chemist  and  druggist,  or  a  medical  practitioner  entitled  to 
and  acting  within  the  exemption  concerning  certain  medical  practi- 
tioners made  by  Section  1  of  *  The  Pharmacy  Act  (1868)  Amendment 
Act,  1869,'  or  entitled  to  and  acting  within  the  exemption  concerning 
certain  executors,  administrators  and  trustees  made  by  Section  16  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868  :  provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  extend  to  or  interfere  with  the  business  of 
wholesale  dealing  in  patent  medicines,  nor  with  the  business  of  whole- 
sale  dealers  in  selling  poisons  in  the  ordinary  course  of  wholesale 
dealing,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
of  Great  Britain,  or  person  holding  a  certificate  in  Veterinary  Surgery 
from  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  in  Scotland,  or  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Register  of  '  existing  practitioners '  under  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  1881,  in  dispensing  medicines  for  animals 
nnder  his  care. 

10.  Persons  keeping  Open  Shop  must,  on  Application,  inform  the 
Registrar  of  the  Name  or  Names  of  Proprietor  or  Proprietors,  and 
Penalty  for  Non-Compliance. — The  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  may,  at  any  time,  and   from  time  to  time, 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  the  seller  or  the  keeper  of  any  open 
ehop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  of  medical  prescrip- 
'tions  or  poisons,  or  at  any  shop  purporting  to  be  the  shop  of  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  or   pharmaceutist,  or  chemist  and  druggist,   or 
chemist,   or  druggist,  or  whereat  there  shall  be   assumed,  used,  or 
exhibited  any  name,  title,  or  sign  implying  that  it  is  the  shop  of  a 
2)eraon  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  or  the  Pharmacy 
^Act,  1868,  a  notice  signed  by  him  requiring  delivery  to  him  within 
^seven  days  thereof  of  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  name  and  addrees 
^jf  such  seller,  or  the  keeper  of  such  shop,  and  of  his  qualification  so  to 
^lell  or  to  keep  such  shop,  and  thereupon  such  seller  or  the  keeper  of 
^uch  shop  shall,  within  such  seven  days,  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the 
^^id  Registrar  a  statement  accordingly  ;   and  in  default  thereof,  every 
^nch  seller  or  keeper  of  such  shop  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/. 
^or  each  day  so  long  as  such  default  shall  continue,  and  every  person 
^^fterwards,  during  continuance  of  the  default,  found  selling  poison  at, 
'^Dr  compounding  medical  prescriptions  at,  or  acting  in  the  management 
^Df  the  business  at  such  shop  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  each 
^uch  offence,  and  the  said  penalties  may  be  sued  for,  recovered  and 
<^pplied  in  the  manner  provided  in  Section  11. 

11.  Penalties  and  Recovery  and  Application  of  certain  Penalties. 

Every  seller  or  keeper  of  an  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or 

^compounding  medical  prescriptions  or  poisons,  acting  in  contravention 
^f  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections  numbered  8,  9  and  10  shall, 
^r  each  contravention,  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  5/.,  and  the  said 
'penalties  of  5/.  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  manner  provided 
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by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  that 
Act,  and  all  and  every  sum  and  sums  of  money  which  shall  arise  from 
any  penalties  so  recovered  for  offences  incurred  under  Sections  8,  9, 
and  10  of  this  Act,  or  under  the  said  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  or  under 
Section  15  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  by  him  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  Acts,  and  this  Act  or  either  of  them 
And  in  any  action  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty 
directed  to  be  sued  for  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Society  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  the  said  Society,  the  name  of  the 
said  Society  alone  may  be  used,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  give 
evidence  of  the  appointment  of  the  said  Registrar,  or  of  the  authority 
of  the  said  Council,  and  the  full  amoimt  of  the  penalty  incurred  shaU 
be  recovered. 

12.  Regulations  may  he  made  by  Bye-law  to  subdivide  Examina- 
tions,  ^c. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  from  time  to  time  by  any  bye-law  to  make,  alter,  or  amend 
regulations  respecting  examinations  so  as  to  divide  or  subdivide  the 
same,  and  to  require  and  regulate  periods  of  time  and  of  practical  ex- 
perience, or  any  course  of  study  between  examinations,  or  any  divisions 
of  the  same,  and  to  regulate  the  notices  to  be  given  and  the  fees  to  be 
paid  by  candidates  on  the  giving  of  notices  for,  or  the  passing  of  exa- 
minations or  the  several  divisions  of  the  same  and  on  registration. 

13.  Certificates  of  having  passed  Preliminary  Examination  requisite 
to  Apprenticeship. — On  any  division  or  subdivision  of  examinations 
there  shall  be  provided  a  division  to  be  called  the  Preliminary  examina- 
tion and  a  Register  of  the  persons  who  have  passed  the  same,  and 
thenceforth  any  pharmaceutical  chemist  or  chemist  and  druggist  who 
shall  take  as  apprentice  any  person  who  has  not  previously  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  registered  as  having  passed  the  Preliminary  examina- 
tion shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  manner  provided  in  elause  5. 

14.  Certificates  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Prelitninary  Examina- 
tion,— It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Society  from  time  to  time  by  any  bye- 
law  to  accept  evidence  of  degrees,  qualifications,  or  certificates  granted 
by  other  examining  bodies  in  lieu  of  the  said  Preliminary  examination, 
and  thereupon  to  authorise  the  Registrar  to  register  the  person  entitled 
to  the  same  as  having  passed  the  Preliminary  examination. 

15.  Certificates  of  Death  and  Expense  of  same, — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  every  registrar 
of  deaths  in  Great  Britain  shall,  on  transmission  to  the  Registrar  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  of  every  certificate  of  the  death  of  any  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  or  chemist  and  druggist,  charge  the  cost  of  such 
certificate  and  transmission  as  an  expense  of  his  office. 

16.  Certain  Persons  to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Cheniiiits 
and  eligible  for  Membership. — Every  person  who,  after  Decejnber  31, 
1886,  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  competent  skill  and  knowledge  and 
qualification  under  Section  6  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.s  and 
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shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  according  to  the  bye-laws  thereof. 

17.  Certain  Persons  to  he  eligible  for  Membership. — ^Every  person 
who,  on  or  before  December  31,  1886,  shall  have  been  registered  as  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  by  reason  of  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
qualification  firom  the  Board  of  Ei^aminers,  ^all  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  according 
to  the  bye-laws  thereof,  but  no  person  shall,  in  right  of  membership 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  clause,  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  Pharma- 
ceiotical  Chemists. 

18.  Certain  Claims  for  Registration  not  valid  unless  made  before 
January  1, 1885. — No  claim  for  registration  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist 
made  by  notice  accompanied  by  certificates  of  having  carried  on  busi- 
ness before  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  shall  be  valid  or 
effectual  unless  notice  in  accordance  with  Section  5  of  the  said  Act  be 
duly  given  prior  to  January  1,  in  the  year  1885. 

19.  Repeal  of  Section  XI.  of  Pharmacy  Acty  1852,  and  Section  XX, 
of  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. — Section  XI.  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  and 
Section  XX.  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  are  hereby  repealed. 

20.  Penalties  under  Act  not  to  exempt  from  other  Penalties, — No 
penalty  under  this  Act  shall  exempt  any  person  from  being  liable  to 
any  other  penalty,  damages,  or  punishment  to  which  he  would  have 
been  subject  if  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  or  this  Act  had  not  been 

21.  Penalty  for  Wilful  Falsification  o/  Register,  or  for  obtaining 
Registration    by    False    Representation. — Any    Registrar    who    shall 
wilfully  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  falsification  in  any  matter 
relating  to  the   said  Roisters,  and   any  person  who   shall  wilfully 
procure,  or  attempt  to  procure  himself  to  be  registered  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1852,  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  or  this  Act,  by  making, 
or  producing,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  produced  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent representation  or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and 
^7  person  aiding  or  assisting  him  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
nuademeanour  in  England  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

22.  Extent  of  Act. — This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

23.  Commencement  of  Act. — This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on 
*^e  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
*^d  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  *  The  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1883.' 


Schedule  of  Poisonous  Articles. 

Sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
commonly  called  spirits  of  salts.  Nitric  acid,  commonly  called  aqua- 
'"^18.  Solution  of  chloride  of  antimony,  commonly  called  butter  of 
^timony.     Carbolic  acid. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Proposed  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  in  France, 

1.  Liberty  to  any  person,  whether  pharmacist  or  not,  to  sell  su* 
substances  used  in  medicine  as  should  be  inserted  in  the  Official  Code 
as  being  recognised  as  not  being  dangerous. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  supply  of  these  articles,  no  person 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  pharmacien  in  France,  eith 
for  the  supply  of  medicine  for  human  beings  or  for  veterinary  pn 
poses,  without  being  provided  by  a  diploma  obtained  in  France  or  ai 
French  colony,  and  being  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

3.  Cessation  of  the  issue  of  diplomas  of  the  2nd  class,  authorise 
the  persons  to  practise  only  in  the  departments  in  which  the  diplom 
are  issued. 

4.  That  a  medical  man,  even  if  he  possesses  a  pharmacien's  diplon 
should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  pharmacy  (keep  open  shop  for  t 
supply  of  medicines)  except  in  cases  of  urgency  or  where  there  is  n 
an  open  pharmacy  within  six  kilometres  (rather  more  than  thr«e  ai 
a  half  nules). 

5.  To  prohibit  persons  not  possessing  a  diploma  from  carrying  « 
business  with  the  aid  of  a  qualified  manager,  but  to  allow  an  associ 
tion  of  pharmaciens,  all  of  whom  possess  diplomas,  to  employ  a  qua 
fied  manager,  provided  he  is  also  one  of  the  partners. 

6.  Public  companies  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  oi 
pharmacy  only  when  the  manager  of  the  pharmacy  also  occupies  t 
part  of  acting  manager  of  the  company. 

7.  Hospitals  and  religious  and  secular  communities  to  be  allowed 
have  a  pharmacy  in  connection  with  their  operations  only  on  conditi 
that  it  be  managed  by  a  qualified  pharmacien,  and  that  medical  su 
stances  be  not  sold  to  persons  outside  the  particular  association. 

8.  On  the  death  of  a  pharmacien  the  widow  or  heirs  to  be  allow 
to  keep  the  pharmacy  open  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  fix 
his  death,  provided  it  is  carried  on  under  the  management  of  a  phi 
macien,  or  of  a  pupil  approved  by  the  school  of  the  district  in  whi 
the  pharmacy  is  situated. 

9.  With  respect  to  branch  pharmacy,  it  appeared  to  be  assum 
that  the  keeping  open  more  than  one  pharmacy  was  inconsistent  wi 
the  proper  responsibility  and  watchful  superintendence  of  a  pham 
cist,  and  it  was  held  that  he  should  ordinarily  reside  in  the  locaL 
where  his  pharmacy  was  situated. 

10.  That  the  name  of  the  actual  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  shot: 
appear  on  the  front  of  the  shop  and  the  labels,  and  that  where  a  fimiili 
name  is  used  the  name  of  the  actual  proprietor*  should  be  plac 
underneath. 

11.  Any  medicinal  preparations  or  compounds  not  containi 
excepted  poisons  or  preparations  of  them  may  be  sold  by  pharmaciei 
with  no  other  restriction  than  that  the  labels  should  bear  the  nam 
of  the  doses  of  the  active  ingredients,  the  Codex  name  being  u» 
when  an  official  drug  is  present. 
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12.  All  secret  preparations  of  undisclosed  composition  should  be 
rigorously  interdicted. 

13.  A  new  Codex,  written  in  French  and  Latin,  to  be  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  "professors  of  medical 
Acuities,  professors  of  superior  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  pharmaciens 
holding  a  pharmacy,  with  the  addition  of  two  veterinarians. — Pliarma^ 
ceuiical  Journal^  July  14,  1883. 
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Mr.  H.  Bendelack  Hewetson  (Leeds)  said  Dr.  Tidy  had  alluded 

to  the  danger  of  dispensing  liniments  and  lotions  in  bottles  of  the 

ordinary  t}'pe.     Recently  he  was  sent  for  to  a  patient  who  was  said  to 

be  dying.     He  had  on  the  preyious  night  given  the  patient,  who  was 

suffering  from  rheumatism,  an  ordinary   sedative  draught,    together 

with  a  liniment  for  application  to  the  affected  joint.     The  first  night 

ahe  had  taken  the  draught  properly  out  of  the  medicine  bottle ;  but  on 

the  second  night,  the  nurse,  having  been  ordered  to  repeat  the  dose,  had 

deliberately   given  the  patient  two   ounces   of   belladonna  liniment, 

which  was  of  course  a  deadly  poison.     The  draught  and  the  liniment 

had  been  dispensed  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  bottle,  and  thus  the 

ignorant  nurse  had  easily  been  led  to  mistake  one  for  the  other.     The 

patient  was  absolutely  unconscious  for   seven  hours,   but  by  careful 

treatment  she  was  restored.     The  question  of  drugs  sold  by  quacks 

^mder  the  pleasing  names  of  Soothing  Syrups,  Mothers'  Rest,  and  so  on, 

"^as  a  very  important  one.     A  short  time  ago  a  little  child  was  brought 

tx>  him  at  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  suffering  from  an  affection 

•^Df  the  eyes.      The   child  presented  syniiptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning, 

-^md  the  evasive  answers  to  his  questions  which  were  made  by  the  person 

"^irho  brought  the  child  confirmed  his  suspicions  in  that  respect.     He 

^^Drdered  the  child  into  the  hospital,  and  within  eight  houni  it  died. 

<-^though  the  coroner's  inquest  distinctly  showed  that  the  child  had 

'^died  from  the  effects  of  repeated  small  doses  of  narcotic  poison,  it  was 

^^jupossible  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  any  one.     The  child  was  one 

for  whose  parents  it  was  convenient  that  it  should  be  got  out  of  the 

^^ray.     There  was  a  wholesale  system  of  killing  young  children  by 

^neans  of  these  quack  medicines  going  on  at  the  present  day,  and  there 

'^^ertainly  ought  to  be  some  amount  of  restriction  put  upon  their  sale. 

^A  certain  degree   of   restriction  ought  also  to   be  placed  upon  the 

"wholesale  sale  of  poisons  for  manufacturing  purposes.      The   daily 

^association  with  poisons — especially  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

^yes — if  it  did  not  actually  threaten  the  lives  of  the  workmen  so 

^employed,  certainly  product  very  marked  phases  of  ill-health. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  (Lymm)  said  the  most  noticeable  suggestion 
^  Dr.  Tidy's  paper  was  the  abolition  of  the  schedule  of  poisons,  and 
"the  substitution  for  it  of  a  definition  of  the  word  "poison"  which 
^ould  be  accurate  and  comprehensive.  But  if  that  were  done  the 
difficulty  would  arise  when  the  article  was  purchased  as  to  whether  it 
^was  for  internal  or  external  use.     The  same  thing  at  one  time  might 
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be  a  dye  and  at  another  time  might  be  a  poison.  Magenta,  for 
instance,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  anilines,  were  essentially  poisons  if 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal  use.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  had  a  very  mischievous  effect  when  used  upon  clothing  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  It  was  impossible,  in  any  Act  which  might  be  passed 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  to  distinguish  in  every  case  between 
those  substances  which  were  used  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  and  tho9e 
which  were  to  be  taken  medicinally,  or  might  be  used  criminally  for 
the  destruction  of  life.  But  if  the  schedule  were  done  away  with, 
that  difficulty  would  be  increased  tenfold.  The  present  schedule  was 
not  perfect ;  in  fact,  it  was  weak  from  every  point  of  view.  Still,  if  it 
were  done  away  with,  in  addition  to  the  above  another  difficulty 
would  arise,  namely,  that  the  chemist  would  be  left  to  form  his  own 
judgment  in  each  particular  case  as  to  what  was  or  was  not  a  poison. 
It  might  happen  that  on  one  side  of  the  street  a  substance  might  be 
called  a  poison,  and  the  purchaser  of  it  asked  for  his  name  and  address 
and  subjected  to  other  inquiries,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  it 
would  be  sold  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  For  instance,  oxalic 
acid,  though  a  deadly  poison,  was  frequently  used  for  cleaning  brass, 
and  other  like  domestic  pui'poses.  The  shop  at  which  that  article  was 
sold  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  fewest  inquiries  would  come  to  be 
the  most  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  amongst  those  who 
desired  to  purchase  drugs  for  criminal  purposes,  but  amongst  perfectlv 
well-meaning  persons.  The  competition  of  trade  would  thus  lead  the 
chemist  to  take  as  loose  a  view  as  possible  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  poison.*  Especially  would  that  danger  arise  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances not  poisonous  in  small  doses.  If  the  schedule  were  done 
away  with,  the  consequence  would  be  that  by  buying  small  quantities, 
and  buying  them  repeatedly,  a  person  might  altogether  escape  ques- 
tioning,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  strongest  drugs.  That  point, 
therefore,  would  require  reconsideration  before  it  could  be  with 
advantage  incorporated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  that  in  any  future  legislation  upon  the  subject  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  medical  practitioners  and  veterinary  suiigeons 
to  submit  to  some  restrictions,  and  he  would  even  make  such  restric- 
tions more  severe  than  Dr.  Tidy  had  suggested.  Although  the 
majority  of  general  practitioners  who  did  their  own  dispensing  were 
exceedingly  careiul,  there  were  instances — and  those  not  rare — ^where 
such  dispensing  was  done  in  the  most  careless  manner  that  could  be 
conceived.  There  were  cases  where  servant  girls  and  grooms  had  been 
8et  to  make  up  medicines,  and  they  had  had  at  their  command  poisons  of 
the  most  deadly  character,  together  with  the  Epsom  salts  which  formed 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  medicine  given  to  the  poorer  class  of 
patients.  It  might  be  a  strong  measure,  but  it  was  eminently  de- 
sirable that  in  all  cases  where  a  prescription  contained  an  acute,  or, 
to  use  a  term  which  had  been  found  fault  with,  a  deadly  poison,  it  - 
should  be  compulsory  upon  the  medical  practitioner  to  have  it  made  -^ 
up  by  a  registered  pharmacist.  Such  a  course  would  only  be  carrying-^ 
out  what  was  the  general  custom  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession ;    it  would   not  be  a  serious  financial  injury  to  the  gene 
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]>ractitloner,  while  it  would  certainly  give  a  little  additional  security 
to  the  public.     There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  patent  medicines,  which  had  been  alluded  to  more  par- 
ticularly in  Mr.  Lathom  Browne's  paper.     It  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  every  so-called  patent  medicine  should  be  really  patent.     It  ought 
to  be  incumbent  upon  every  person  who  put  forward  a  specific  to  state 
distinctly,  under  a  penalty  for  misstatement,  any  powet^l  ingredient 
which  was  contained  in  that  specific.     In  some  cases  this  was  done  by 
the  proprietors  of  so-called  patent  medicines.     If  such  medicines  were 
really  patent — ^that  was,  laid  open  to  the  world,  so  that  medical  men 
might  know  their  constituents,  and  the  public  generally  be  aware  of 
what   they  were    taking — little  risk   would    arise,  at  all   events,  of 
accidental  poisoning.     The  public  would  be  on  their  guard,  and  con- 
sequently the  mischief  would  not  be  done.     At  present  the  public 
had  no  means  of  discriminating  between  a  number  of  simple,  perhaps 
harmless  remedies — ^he  did  not  wish  to  advertise  them  by  mentioning 
their  names — and  those  which  contained  positively  dangerous  ingre- 
dients, such  as  mercury  and  other  deleterious  substances.     The  real 
point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  improvement  of  the  law  was  not  the 
abolition,  but  the  careful   amendment  of  the  schedules  to  the  Act 
relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons.     Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
proper  keeping  of  drugs  and  poisons  in  the  hands  of  those  entitled  to 
deal  in  them,  and  also  for  the  publication  of  the  constituents  of  so- 
called  specific  remedies.     The  sale  of  such  specifics,  as  well  as  of 
poisons,  ought  to  be  confined  entirely  to  pharmaceutical  chemists,  or 
persons  properly  qualified  to  deal  in  them. 

Mr.  Michael  Carteighe  (President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain)  said  Dr.  Tidy  had  been  using  vigorous  language 
all  round,  in  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  medical  jurisconsult, 
he  was  pf?rfectly  justified.  Dr.  Tidy's  experience  in  cases  of  criminal 
poisoning  was  very  great,  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living 
expert ;  but  Dr.  Tidy  would  pardon  him  for  saying  that  he  had  treated 
the  subject  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
analytical  chemist  than  from  that  of  practical  every-day  life.  Poisons 
were  used  for  such  an  enormous  number  of  purposes  of  a  perfectly 
le-jitimate  character,  that  it  was  quite  obvious  to  any  thinking  person 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  perfect  safety  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  them.  In  England  the  use  of  poisons  for  manufacturing  purposes 
Was  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  Dr.  Tidy's  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  what  was  a  poison  and  what  was  innocuous 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  lawyers,  and  everything  that  he  said 
Upon  that  score  appeared  to  be  incontrovertible ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Tidy  had  lost  sight  of  the  lines  upon  which  legislation  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  this  country.  By  the  advice  not  only  ot 
^he  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  alsfo  of  the  medical  advisers  to  the 
Government,  the  principle  had  been  laid  down  in  connection  with 
legislation  upon  this  subject,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  criminal 
poisoning,  just  as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  one  man  getting  a  pistol 
Hnd  shooting  another.  In  almost  every  case  in  which  the  law  was 
supposed  to  have  broken  do¥m,  crime  could  not  have  been  prevented 
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even  if  the  law  had  been  stricter.     At  the  same  time  the  law  ought  to 
provide  every  facility  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  whether  medical 
men  or  others.     With  regard  to  accidental  poisoning  the  principle  was 
different.     He  personally  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the 
Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  passed  in  1868.    That  Act  had  been 
somewhat  maligned,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
in  certain  cases ;    but  the  principle  of  the  Act  was  essentially  this : 
that  accidental  poisoning  could  be  prevented  by  certain  regulations, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  security  might  be  given  against  criminal 
poisoning  by  registration  and  other  similar  means.    Despite  everything 
that  Dr.  Tidy  had  said,  the  chief  security,  in  his  judgment,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligence  of  the  person  who  sold  the  poison.     It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line,  and,  what  was  more, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  English  people  to  do  so.     What 
was  the  use  of  making  laws  only  to  become  a  dead  letter  ?     It  was 
admitted  that  this  law  was  not  carried  out ;  he,  for  his  part,  was  aware 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  more  or  less  dead ;  and  yet  Dr.  Tidy  was 
asking  for  further  restrictions.     To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  he  agreed 
with  him  in  this ;  but  they  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  rope  too 
tight,  lest  the  whole  thing  should  collapse.     The  two  cardinal  points 
to  be  kept  in  view  were  the  proper  training  and  qualification  of  the 
seller,  and  the  inditing,  labelling,  or  doing  of  something  which  should 
also  afford  seciwity  to  the  purchaser.     It  was  perfectly  obvious,  when 
persons  were  on  the  register  and  had  had  some  fair  amount  of  training 
and  education,  their  whole  livelihood  depended  upon  their  exercising 
care  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.     No  doubt  there  were  cases, 
such  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewetson,  where  druggists  were  a  little 
careless  in  sending  out  lotions  and  liniments  in  bottles  similar  to  those 
containing  draughts ;  but  cases  of  accidents  arising  from  that  cause 
were  now  much  less  common  than  formerly.     That  was  attributable 
to    the  better  education  of  pharmacists  as  a  class,  and  the  greater 
responsibilities  attaching  to  them.     If  a  man  was  found  to  have  com- 
mitted a  mistake  of  the  kind  referred  to,  his  business  was  at  stake. 
It  was  more  than  a  mere  question  of  a  fine  :    if  the  public  had  its 
confidence  shaken  in  him,  the  consequences  were  much  more  serious 
than  would  be  represented  by  any  fine  which  might  be  imposed  upon 
him  under  the  Act.   Mr.  Lathom  Browne  had  mentioned  that  the  French 
were  somewhat  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  restrictions  which  they  had 
formerly  placed  upon  the  sale  of  poisons.     The  French  law  was  at  the 
present  very  much  what  Dr.  Tidy  would  make  it  in  England ;  but, 
from  his  (Mr.  Carteighe's)  inquiries  amongst  French  pharmaciens  and 
others,  he  found,  as  he  expected  to  find,  that  practically  it  was  evaded, 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  it  out.     There  were  legitimate  uses  for  poisons,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  places  where  such  poisons  could  be  sold.     In 
France  the  law  was  that  potent  drugs  could  not  be  sold  except  on  the 
authority  of  a  medical  man.     There  was  no  free  trade  in  medicines. 
There  was  no  way  of  affording  the  public  the  complete  protection  it 
required  other  than  by  restricting  the  sale  of  a  large  niunber  of  drugs 
which  were  not  statutory  poisons,  but  which  were  very  potent  and  very 
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mischievoiis  to  qualified  persons.  That  constituted  the  real  difficultj. 
When  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  advised  the  Grovemment  on  the 
<xxauion  of  the  bringing  forward  of  the  Act  of  1868,  they  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  have  increased  the  schedule  by  including  in  it 
many  more  drugs  very  potent,  and  capable  of  doing  almost  as  much 
mifidiief  as  the  poisons  now  in  it.  But  they  were  checked  by  the 
free-trade  principle,  and  the  sale  of  poisons  for  use  in  manufactories 
was  so  gigantic  that  the  Society  found  it  impossible  to  go  further  at 
that  time.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  therefore,  took  credit  to  itself 
that  it  was  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  insert  in  the  schedule  only 
the  minimum  of  articles ;  because  the  practical  effect  of  including  the 
others  would  have  been  to  limit  their  sale  to  persons  registered  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act.  At  the  same  time  the  only  complete  safeguard 
for  the  public  would  be  to  place  a  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  all  potent 
drugs.  Dr.  Tidy  criticised  the  Act,  and  asked  certain  questions  in 
r^ard  to  its  provisions,  to  some  of  which  he  would  give  him  an 
answer.  As  to  having  the  schedule  divided  into  two  parts  :  take  the 
case  of  red  precipitate.  It  was  a  domestic  remedy.  No  doubt  it  was 
^  very  imdesirable  thing  that  it  should  be  a  domestic  remedy,  but  the 
hct  remained  that  it  was.  No  mother  would  consent  to  the  sale  of  it 
being  restricted  to  the  ordering  of  a  prescription  by  a  medical  man. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  a  much  better  thing  for  the  public  not  to  use 
domestic  remedies,  but  to  call  in  a  medical  man.  Still,  the  system  had 
^own  up,  and  though  it  was  becoming  less  common,  yet  there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  domestic  doctoring,  and  while  it  existed  a  certain 
^s&mount  of  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the  sale  of  such  poisons.  The 
t-use  of  these  things  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  public. 
^25lkIoreover,  red  and  white  precipitate  were  drugs  not  easily  swallowed 
ccidentally.  They  had  a  distinctive  character  about  them,  and  would 
e  properly  labelled ;  and  to  ask  that  they  should  be  sold  under  the 
restrictions  as  applied  in  the  case  of,  say,  strychnia,  would  be  to 
sk  for  what  was  impossible  in  practice,  though  possibly  logical  in  prin- 
^=^aple.  Speaking  from  statistics,  he  was  able  to  say  that  in  certain  poor 
^^istricts  in  London  such  drugs  were  sold  to  as  many  as  a  hundred 
X=^«r8ons  on  a  Saturday  night  for  use  as  domestic  medicine.  He  doubted 
"^^^hether  it  would  be  possible  to  register  every  sale,  or  whether  any 
"^cLditional  security  would  be  afforded  by  so  doing.  Every  person  who 
urchased  red  or  white  precipitate  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  was  familiar 
ith  its  dangers.  In  such  a  case  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  it 
ith  less  difficulty  than  if  it  were  a  drug  like  strychnia.  With  regard 
cantharides,  that  was  used  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  not  purely 
om  the  point  of  view  of  a  poison.  The  whole  of  one  or  two  rather 
^ong  paragraphs  in  the  paper  bore  upon  that ;  but  it  was  inserted  for 
special  object,  to  which  he  need  not  refer.  Dr.  Tidy  was  also  very 
*^^^^Dg  about  preparations  of  prussic  acid ;  but,  as  a  chemist,  he  must 
*^«  fiimiliar  with  the  fact  that  medicinal  prussic  acid  was  not  prussic 
^cid  at  all,  but  a  preparation  containing  only  two  per  cent,  of  real 
X^Tuasic  acid.  There  were  many  preparations  classed  under  the  head 
I  of  certain  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  these  were  the  preparations 
I        ^^tended  to  be  covered  in  the  schedule.     With  regard  to  the  vexed 
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question  of  bottles,  there  was  one  serious  objection  to  a  special  kind 
of  bottle.  It  was  this.  With  the  better  class  oC  people  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  use  a  special  bottle  or  a  special  jar,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  pro])erly.  But  when  it  came  to  the  servants,  it 
was  found  that  they — ^and  economical  people  generally — declined  to 
throw  away  the  special  bottles,  and  hence  the  latter,  when  emptied  of 
their  original  contents,  were  used  for  other  purposes,  even  though  the 
word  "  poison  "  still  remained  on  them.  It  would  be  impossible  by 
law  to  make  people  take  the  bottles  back  to  the  chemist  after  they  had 
done  with  them,  and,  failing  that,  the  difficulty  he  had  mentioned  was 
a  serious  one.  With  regard  to  wholesale  dealing,  it  would  be  seoi 
from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Sode^ 
had  moved  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Grovemment 
had  prepared  a  measure  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  question.  But 
with  respect  to  wholesale  dealing  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  exemp- 
tion. It  was  absolutely  impracticable  to  deal  with  it  in  the  way  Dr. 
Lathom  Browne  would  like.  That  gentleman  would  have  to  look  at 
the  matter  less  from  the  point  of  view  of  criminal  poisoning.  We  did 
not  hear  much  of  accidental  poisoning  from  arsenic  in  places  where 
arsenic  was  used  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  nor  of  poisoning  from 
oxalic  acid,  though  the  latter  was  very  largely  used  in  the  making 
of  straw  hats  and  bonnets.  Of  course  there  were  cases  of  criminal 
poisoning,  where  one  workman,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  aubstance, 
used  it  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  would  not  be  logical  to  fetter  an  entire 
industry  on  that  account.  Dr.  Tidy's  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
regulations  were  not  quite  correct.  The  latter  had  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  what  he  called  real  legislation.  What  was  done 
by  the  Council  was  this.  A  series  of  suggestions  was  adopted  in  the 
form  of  recommendations,  which  were  printed  and  sent  out  to  every 
registered  chemist  and  druggist.  That  was  to  say,  they  made  a  kind 
of  voluntary  law  in  regard  to  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything; 
about  the  prudence  of  such  a  step,  but  that  was  what  was  done,  and  ill 
had  been  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  the  regulationfl 
had  not  the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  TiDT :    Was  not  the  Council  turned  out  because  it  propow* 
these  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Carteighe  said  that  the  regulations  had  been  sent  out  to  erer^ 
chemist  and  druggist,  and  a  certain  amount  gf  good  had  arisen  froi= 
them.  One  of  the  objections  was  that  it  seemed  a  little  un&ir  to  a^ 
pharmacists  to  adopt  what  many  of  them  thought  troublesome  pr— 
cautions,  while  the  great  mass  of  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  occurr^ 
in  workhouse  infirmaries,  hospital  dispensaries,  and  in  the  surgeri  < 
of  medical  men,  which  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  those  regulation* 
He  cordially  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  that  it  would  greatly  conduce 
the  safety  of  the  public  if  every  medical  man  would  discontinue  fc^ 
practice  of  dispensing  medicines.  He  thought  medical  men  would  "^ 
willing  to  do  it  as  pharmacists  became  better  educated,  and  in  p'K 
portion  as  the  public  also  became  so  far  educated  as  to  understand  tl^ 
they  could  not  expect  a  highly  trained  professional  man  to  attend  ^ 
their  ailments  and  at  the  same  time  provide  them  with  medicine  gratia. 
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Mr.  C.  Metmott  Tidt,  in  reply,  said  that  as  a  medical  man  he 
"iras  glad  to  support  the  last  remark  made  by  Mr.  Carteighe  in  his 
3)08ition  aa  a  pharmacist.  He  hoped  the  day  would  come  when 
pharmacists  and  medical  men  would  attend  to  their  respective  duties, 
and  not  meddle  with  each  other's  business.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Car- 
teighe's  remark  about  not  drawing  the  rope  too  tight,  no  one  felt  the 
importance  of  that  more  than  he  did,  and  he  hoped  he  had  made  that 
perfectly  clear  in  his  paper.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  &e  rope  tight  enough.  Mr.  Carteighe  remarked  upon  the 
improved  education  of  pharmacists,  and  it  was  certainly  true  that  the 
present  race  of  pharmacists  was  of  a  very  different  intellectual 
capacity  from  what  had  preceded  it.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  question  of  what  was  a  poison  might  be  very  fairly  left  to  the 
pharmacist  instead  of  scheduling  a  list  which  compelled  him  to 
include  certain  useless  drugs,  and  permitted  him  to  leave  out  others, 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  should  be  included.  He  could 
assure  Mr.  Carteighe,  as  head  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  there 
was  no  feeling  of  opposition  to  pharmacists  in  anything  he  said.  On 
the  contrary,  no  one  was  more  conscious  of  the  good  work  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  had  done  by  raising  the  educational  standard 
of  chemists  and  druggists.  But  with  that  improved  education  they 
surely  might  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  pharmacist  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  the  entry  of  the  sale  of  a  certain  drug  in  the  poison 
book  or  not.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  were  some 
objections  that  might  be  urged  to  omitting  the  schedule,  but  there  were 
very  serious  objections  to  its  being  retained.  In  fact,  it  was  a  balance 
of  difficulties.  There  was  much  point  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Smith 
that,  if  the  schedule  was  abolished,  the  chemist  who  made  the  fewest 
inquiries  might  attract  trade  from  his  more  scrupulous  rival.  He  was 
very  much  struck  by  that  remark,  but  still  there  were  such  grievous 
difficulties  involved  in  the  retention  of  the  schedule  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  it  removed,  and  to  trust  to  the  individual  judgment  of 
the  pharmacist.  He  contended  that  if  the  sale  of  poisons  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  herbalists,  quack  doctors,  grocers,  oilmen,  and 
such  like,  and  limited  to  properly  qualified  persons,  freedom  might  be 
allowed  within  such  limits  as  was  consistent  with  the  improved  educa- 
tion of  pharmacists  as  a  body.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Carteighe's 
remarks  concerning  accidental  poisoning,  but  still  he  thought  the 
subject  required  some  regulations,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
feelings  of  the  public  on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.),  in  summing  up  the 
discussion,  said  he  thought  that  the  storage  of  poisons  in  chemints' 
shops  might  be  improved  with  advantage,  for  it  had  often  struck  him 
that  poisons  were  frequently  stored  with  such  a  want  of  care  that 
mistakes  were  caused.  He  had  also  often  thought  that  chemists  were 
exceedingly  clever  to  be  able  to  read  with  such  few  mistakes  the 
doctors'  prescriptions,  written  so  unintelligibly  to  the  uninitiated.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  more  eminent  the  man  in  any  profession  the  more 
difficult  was  his  writing  to  decipher,  and  this  in  the  case  of  prescriptions 
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was  serious.  Dr.  Tidy's  remarks  about '  preparatdons  *  and  '  tinctures  * 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been  told  when  travelling  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Colorado  Springs  was  a  temperance  city,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  get  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  he  was 
informed  that  a  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  a  chemist's  shop 
and  ask  for  some  '  tincture  of  myrrh,'  and  he  got  what  he  wanted. 
There  was  just  a  little  something  put  into  the  spirit  to  make  it 
saleable  by  law.  And  so  it  was  perhaps  with  some  of  these  so-called 
'preparations,'  which  were  very  deleterious,  but  because  they  were 
called  '  preparations '  were  lawful,  and  supposed  to  be  good  and 
wholesome. 


SICKLY   OBIMINAL   CHILDREN. 

Is  it  desirable  to  provide  for  Criminal  Children,  whose  ilU 
health  renders  them  ineligible  for  Reformatory  or  IndiLstrial 
Schoolsy  some  adequate  training  by  boarding-out  or  by  a 
special  Industrial  School  ?     "By  A.  Hebbebt  Saffobd. 

THIS  question  would  seem  to  require  but  one  answer,  a 
simple  affirmative.  Few  are  aware  of  the  legal  difficul- 
ties in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  deformed  or  sickly  criminal 
children. 

In  most  large  towns  there  exist  a  large  number  of  such 
children,  whose  parents  either  avail  themselves  of  the  defor- 
mity or  weakness  of  their  offspring  to  levy  contributions 
from  the  charitable,  or  who  think  their  whole  duty  towards 
children  who  never  can  profit  them  is  fully  discharged  in 
providing  food. 

Where  personal  deformity  exists,  there  is  usually  found 
an  almost  preternatural  development  of  mind.  The  despised 
and  supposed  helpless  cripple  is  frequently  the  originator 
and  instigator  of  crimes  of  cheating  or  robbery.  Though  all 
this  may  be  considered  a  platitude,  yet  the  truth  of  it  has 
not  been  recognised  in  our  reformatory  work.  There  is 
reformatory  nor  industrial  school  which  will  receive  deformed^EB 
or  sickly  children. 

The  Eeformatory  Schools  Act,  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  11 7,  pi 
vides  that  all  criminal  children  can  be  sent  to  reformats 
schools  without  any  limitation.     Yet  the  order  of  receptioi 
in  the  schedule  of  that  Act  contains  a  proviso  that  the  man 
agers  shall  be  willing  to  receive  them. 

In  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  Ill 
which  provides  more  especially  for  that  class  among  whic' 
cripples  are  most  usually  found,  namely, — 

1.  Children  found  begging, 
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2.  Children  wandering  or  destitute, 

3.  „  of  convicts, 

4.  „  in  brothels, 

5.  „  frequenting  the  company  of  thieves, 

6.  „  criminal  under  twelve  years  of  age, 

7.  „  beyond  control,  and 

8.  „  refractory  in  workhouse, 

ihe  Act  specially  states  the  managers  must  be  willing  to 
Teceive  them. 

The  managers  of  industrial  schools  have  apparently  ar- 
rived at  a  fixed  and  unanimous  determination  not  to  receive 
children  who  cannot  in  their  later  years  of  detention  be 
made  profitable. 

Within  the  past  few  months  1  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  provid- 
ing for  these  crippled  children.  One  bright  and  intelligent 
lad  was  accepted  by  an  industrial  school  until  he  i^ade  his 
appearance ;  when,  however,  it  was  seen  he  was  lame  of  one 
leg  and  blind  of  one  eye,  he  was  refused  admission.  The 
constable  says  that  when  the  master  of  the  school  announced 
this  decision,  the  scene  was  most  touching.  The  boy,  with 
tears  and  with  earnest  entreaty,  prayed  that  he  might  *  come 
in  and  learn  something.'  The  rule  was  inflexible :  he  could 
not  be  admitted.  I  will  take  this,  one  among  several,  as  a 
test  case.  I  applied  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union 
uselessly.  The  workhouse  authorities,  though  willing,  were 
powerless.  The  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  43,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  apply  *to  the  instruction  of  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
lame,  deformed,  and  idiotic  persons,'  can  only  be  applied  to 
such  children  as  are  X)rphans,  deserted  by  their  parents,  or 
whose  parents  consent  to  their  being  sent  to  school. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  I  may  add  that 
the  learned  author  of  Glen's  *  Poor  Law  Board  Orders ' 
(seventh  edition,  page  198)  observes,  *  Guardians  sometimes 
determine,  from  prudential  and  philanthropic  motives,  to 
take  children  who  are  not  being  properly  brought  up  by 
their  parents  or  other  relations,  into  the  workhouse,  though 
no  application  may  have  been  made  to  them  to  do  so.' 

In  reference  to  such  cases  it  should  be  stated  that,  if  the 
children  are  not  really  destitute,  the  guardians  would  not  be 
legally  justified  in  interfering  with  them,  notwithstanding 
that  they  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be 
brought  up  to  a  life  of  immorality. 

The  guardians  were  no  doubt  guided  by  this  opinion, 
and  refused  the  boy,  who  was  thus  thrown  on  the  magis- 
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trate's  hands  again.  The  child  was  an  able  and  successM 
beggar,  was  rapidly  training  other  children  in  the  same 
trade,  and  yet  it  was  evident  he  had  the  capacity  for  some- 
thing better.  The  sympathy  of  the  newspaper  reporters  was 
aroused,  and  owing  to  their  very  kind  help  a  sum  wa«  pro-- 
cured  which  assisted  in  procuring  the  boy's  admission  to  a 
voluntary  school,  to  his  evidently  intense  delight. 

Now,  I  apprehend  no  one  will  say  that,  because  a  child 
is  less  able  to  help  himself  than  other  children,  he  is  to 
be  sent  adrift  to  prey  on  society.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
him  P  One  proposal  that  would  naturally  occur  is,  that  a 
special  industrial  school  with  larger  State  endowment  should 
be  established  for  these  children.  There  would  be  many 
difiSculties  in  carrying  this  into  effect,  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary I  should  allude. 

As  the  great  object  of  these  congresses  is  to  gain  know- 
ledge or  dispel  error,  may  I  ask  that  those  present  at  this 
meeting  will  express  their  opinion  how  far  the  boarding-out 
system  may  be  applied  to  these  cases  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  family  circle  and  the  tenderness  of  home  are  more  suited 
to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  cripple  than  the  semi-military 
organisation  of  many  an  industrial  school.  To  those  who  do 
not  know  what  that  sensitiveness  is,  I  would  recommend  a 
study  of  the  *  Life  of  Lord  Byron.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  Association, 
which  in  1867  commenced  the  reformatory  movement  that 
has,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Miss  Carpenter  and  our 
friend  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  achieved  so  proud  a  success,  should 
complete  the  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun,  and  admit 
the  cripple  to  an  equal  privilege  with  the  healthy. 

When  thousands  of  pounds  are  worse  than  wasted  in 
sending  truant  children  for  long  periods  to  industrial  schools, 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  frequently  to  complete  their  ruin,  by 
mixing  them  with  those  seven  times  worse  than  themselves, 
surely  something  might  be  spared  for  those  who  demand 
our  deepest  sympathy — the  sick  and  deformed. 

It  was  not  till  the  first  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign  that 
any  statutory  enactment  was  provided  for  the  reformation  of 
young  criminals.*     May  I  trust  that  long  before  the  ending  '" 
of  that  reign  a  further  statute  may  be  added,  completing-^ 

'   1  and  2  Vict.  c.  82,  August,  10,  1838.  *  An  Act  for  tho  establishment  of  a^ 
prison  for  young  offenders.'     Preamldo  r — '  Wht^reas  it  may  be  of  great  public  ad 
vantage  that  a  prison  bo  provided  in  which  young  offenders  may  be  detained  and^V 
corrected,  and  may  receive  such  instructions  and  be  subject  to  such  discipline  as — s 
shall  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to  fhcir  reformation,  and  the  repression  o^ 
crime.*     Plan  carried  out  at  Parkhurst  Prison. 
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thet^  which  was  so  well  inaugurated — the  work  of  reforma- 
tion.  rather  than  punishment,  one  that  I  believe  will  here- 
after be  remembered  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  civilisation 
of  England  ? 

I  oBer  an  apology  for  the  negligence  which  may  seem 
apparent  in  the  production  of  this  paper,  which  has  been 
^tten  after  severe  daily  work,  but  T  trust  the  subject  will 
^  thought  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  section. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  A.  J.  S.  M ADDISON  (Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
^nion)   said  it  was  undoubtedly  a  defect   in   our  industrial  school 
^^^tem  that  there  was  no  home  for  crippled  or  sickly  children.     The 
J^^medy,  however,  was  simply  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
^^6  usual  course,  as  regarded  ordinary  children,  was  for  the  Treasury 
make  a  contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  children  in  reforma- 
ries  and  industrial  schools,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  payment 
>m  the  School  Board,  so  that  the  total  payment  amounted  to  seven 
^liilliDgs  a  week.     That,  together  with  the  earnings  of  a  healthy  boy, 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance  in  an  industrial  school.     But  it  was 
kbviouB  that  for  the  maintenance  of  crippled  or  sickly  children  a  larger 
^fcum  would  be  required.     There  would,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in 
^^^ding  a  school,  provided  the  requisite  payments  were  forthcoming. 
-'At  the  same  time  he  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  even  for  physically 
^^^efective  children  of  non-criminal  tendencies  there  was  great  difficulty 
^^ai  finding  voluntary  homes.     There  were  only  three  or  four  of  such 
^^omes  for  crippled  children  throughout  the  country,  and  there  were 
^Some  thirty  or  forty  candidates  awaiting  admission  to  some  of  them — 
^^^hildren  partly  of  me  same  class  as  those  referred  to  in  the  paper.  The 
"^hole  thing,  however,  rested  on  the  question  of  payment.    With  regard 
^^^  sickly  children  other  than  crippled,  one  would  look  rather  to  a  home 
^^<>r  incurables.     Such  children  were  ofben  the  means  of  inciting  others 
"^sren  older  than  themselves  to  crime.     They  constituted  one  of  the 
problems  in  the  question  of  juvenile  crime.     He  should  be  very 
if  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
•^king  them  to  urge  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  importance  of  pro- 
"^ding  a  special  scale  of  payment  for  deformed  and  crippled  children. 
The  London  School  Board  met  the  difficulty  in  another  way.     They 
^3ad  an  industrial  school  at  Brentwood,  to  which  they  sent  all  their 
"^veakly  children  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  other  industrial  schools. 
The  difficulty  of  working  that  system  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
I^aul's  Industrial  School,  which  was  practically  under  the  management 
^f  one  member  of  the  School  Board.     The  scandal  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with   that  institution  proved  that  the  ordinary  payment  of 
^^en  shillings  a  week  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  such  children  in 
^^dinary  industrial  schools. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Chair,  Mr.  Maddison  said  that 
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there  were  about  a  hundred  children  in  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School, 
of  which  probably  one-third  would  be  children  who  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  an  ordinary  industrial  school.  He  did  not  think  that 
ordinary  industrial  schools  would  receive  such  children  even  at  a 
higher  rate  of  pay.  It  would  be  necessary  to  induce  the  managers 
of  other  institutions^  such  as  the  Cripples'  Home  or  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  to  obtain  certificates  from  the  Home  Office,  in  order  that 
children  might  be  sent  to  them  by  order  of  a  magistrate  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  child  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Safford's  paper  was  received  by  Dr.  Bamardo.  The  latter's  Home, 
however,  was  uncertified,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  a  Government 
capitation  grant.  There  was  also  no  industrial  school  to  receive  blind 
children.  The  number  of  certified  industrial  schools  was  two  himdred| 
which  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  coimtry. 
The  number  of  reformatories  was  more  than  sufficient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  with  the  title  *  On  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  i 

containing  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  the  Inadequate  -e 

Statutory  Provisions  at  present  existing  for  the  Custody  and  -1 

Training  of  Children  who  are  not  Criminals,  but  are  likely,  .«> 

from  the  nature  of  their  surroundings,  to  become  so,'  was  con-  — 

tributed  by  Mr.  George  J.  Moegan.  The  statutory  provisions  -^ 
made  for  children  who  have  actually  become  criminal  are  -^ 
compared  with  those  made  for  children  who  have  not  yet  -eft 
done  so ;  and  it  is  shown  that  whilst  provision  enough  and  to 
spare  is  made  for  the  former,  the  latter  can  only  be  rescued  if 
they  come  under  certain  limited  conditions,  which  are  de- 
scribed. These  provisions,  discussed  in  detail,  show  that  no 
child  can  be  dealt  with  unless  it  be  found  in  a  state  of  beg- 
gary or  homeless,  or  having  a  surviving  parent  undergoing 
imprisonment,  or  be  refractory,  or  found  in  the  company  of  or 
living  with  prostitutes,  or  is  the  child  of  persons  convicted  of 
crime.  The  right  of  parents  to  the  guardianship  of  their  chil 
dren  is  shown  to  be  only  a  limited  right,  and  that,  if 
abuse  it,  either  as  towards  the  community  or  the  childrei 
themselves,  the  right  becomes  equally  lost.  It  is  then  con- 
tended that  the  statutory  provisions  already  in  existence  ar( 
too  limited,  and  it  is  suggested  that  further  powers  be 
to  magistrates,  authorising  them  upon  the  application  of  an] 
person  of  good  character  to  send  to  an  industrial  school  an^ 
child  apparently  under  sixteen,  and  not  being  apprentic 
who  is  being  brought  up  by  its  parents  or  others,  provided  i 
be  proved  that  the  person  or  persons  having  custody  of  tl 
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»liild  are  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  children,  and  are  of 
Wil  repute.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  a  power  as  this, 
^sarried  out  in  its  spirit,  would  rescue  large  numbers  of  young 
^persons  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  that  the  community  would 
'■»  the  gainer,  both  morally  and  pecuniarily,  by  removing 
^^hildren  from  surrounding  moral  contagion  whilst  their 
liabits  are  forming.  The  Paper,  after  stating  that  the  writer 
looks  forward  to  the  establishment  by  Grovemment  of  train- 
ting  homes,  where  young  persons  of  both  sexes  may,  on  the 
•^:>rder  of  a  local  authority,  be  admitted  to  be  brought  up  to 
^L  trade,  or  other  settled  occupation,  receiving  their  discharge 
^kfter  they  have,  by  their  labour,  repaid  the  expense  incurred 
in  their  training,  concludes  by  advocating  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  obtaining  and  carrying  out  the  necessary  amend- 
joaents  of  the  law. 
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EDUCATION. 


NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 


Should  Night  Schooh  be  established  as  *  Continuation  SchooU, 
with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  Education  of  young  persof^ 
after  passing  through  the  Puhlic  Elementary  Schools  f    B5 
Fbank  Curzon,  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshiic^ 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

TB[E  subject  of  ^  continuation  schools '  is  most  appropr^' 
ately  taken  up  at  Huddersfield,  which  in  its  Mechanic^^. 
Institute  has  for  many  years  possessed  the  largest  nigl^^  ^ 
school  in  the  world.  In  one  form  or  other,  night  school^ 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  period.  TheL 
earliest  form  was  that  of  *  The  Mutual  Improvement  Sociely^ 
in  which  young  men  associated  themselves  together  for  ii^  ^® 
purpose  of  exchanging  what  special  knowledge  each  one  ma;^^^ 
have  acquired.  A  hundred  years  ago  Robert  Burns  f oundec:^ 
a  society  of  this  character,  and  we  may  possibly  owe  in  som^^  '^ 
measure  to  this  opportunity  for  culture  the  glorious  ballad;;  — '^ 
that  have  enchanted  the  world.  Occasionally  some  man^^f 
more  intelligent  than  his  neighbour,  opened,  when  the  day*  ^ 
work  was  done,  a  school  for  those  whose  education  had  beei 
neglected.  But  for  such  aid  what  would  have  become  of  th. 
life  and  the  work  of  George  Stephenson  ? 

Amongst  the  earliest  to  devote  themselves  more  methodi 
cally  to  this  work  we  find  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  whor::^^^^ 
we  owe  the  practical  solution  of  many  difficulties  in  socii==3^ 
and  educational   science.      Thousands  of  young  men  an-^     ^ 
women  owe  the  only  instruction  they  have  ever  obtained  trii^o 
the   Quaker  schools.     Early  in  the  commencement  of  tb^*-^ 
present  century  (1816),  George  Birkbeck,  a  Yorkshiremti^  ^^ 
commenced   in  the  city  of   Glasgow  night  classes  for  tL:^^ 
purpose   of   training    mechanics    in    the  theory  of    the-* 
trades.     The  success  of  these  classes  led  to  the  establishme^^^ 
of  mechanics'  institutions.     In  1823  the  first  of  these  insfc^i- 
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^tiong  was  founded  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  under  the 

^^ices    of    that    noble    trio,    George    Birkbeck,    Henry 

wougham,  and   Edward    Baines.      They  were   necessarily 

^iinited  to  night-school  work,  and   for  a  while  everywhere 

Successful.      But  it  was   very   soon   discovered  that  their 

Sunders  had  made  the  serious  mistake  of  attempting  to 

^ise  a  building  without  adequate  foundations.     The  artisans 

"^ere  unprepared  for  this  advanced  education.    Most  of  them 

Oould  neither  read  nor  write.     The  institutes  fell  as  rapidly 

^8  they  rose.     The  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institute  fell 

^^th  the  others.     But  here  the  friends  of  education  were 

"^ser  than   elsewhere.     They  retraced   their   steps,  and — 

^tiJianks  to  Mr.  Frederick  Schwann,  whose  name  should  never 

\>e  forgotten — the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Huddersfield  was, 

in  1841,  re-established  on  the  new  lines,  and,  in  proof  of  the 

^^visdom  of  this  course,  aided  by  a  prudent  committee  and 

^ringularly  eflRcient  and  genial  teachers,  it  rapidly  developed 

into  the  most  numerously  attended  night  school  in  this  or 

other  country.     Since  then  other  institutes  have  opened 

ight  schools   as   continuation  schools,  and  the  Yorkshire 

'WJnion  embraces  about  one-fourth  of  the  night  schools  of  the 

^2oiintry.     Useful  as  their  work  has  been— occupying  even 

K30W  the  only  ground  taken  up  for  intermediate  instruction — 

"*  t  but  suggests  the  work  that  must  be  done  when  the  country 

the  Government  have  become  mutually  alive  to   the 

Kaecessity  of  continuing  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  1870  a  new  era  dawned  on  the  educational  world ;  the 

IKducation  Act  of  William  Edward  Forster  came  in  force, 

from  that  time  we  may  date  the  first  successful  effort 

deal  comprehensively  with  the  primary  education  of  the 

c^ountry.   We  are  not  now  discussing  its  provisions  or  dealing 

'^vith  its  shortcomings.     The  School  Boards  cover  little  more 

^lian  half  the  country,  whilst  in  our  populous  towns  they 

ve  had  to  absorb  the  neglected,  the  ragged,  the  orphaned, 

the  outcast.   Its  material  is  too  new,  its  history  too  short, 

judge  fairly  of  its  work.     Enough,  however,  has  been  seen 

"t:^  show  that  socially  it  is  making  its  mark,  and  in  some 

districts  already  the  increase  of  the  education  rate  is  being 

Vialanced  by  the  decrease  of  the  poor  and  prison  rates.     No 

Sreater  mistake  could,  however,  be   made   than  the   sup- 

tK)8ing  the  demands  of  a  national  education  have  been  m(»t. 

*Xhe  child  enters  school  at  five,  and  leaves  it  at  thirteen  or 

fourteen,  the  time  of  leaving  for  work  being  dependent  on 

"the  decision  of  the  local  School  Board.     Whatever  standard 

^e  or  she  may  have  passed — and  a  very  small  per-centage 

u  2 
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throughout  the  country  pass  the  sixth — they  in  the  day 
school  thus  receive  all  the  education  they  are  likely  to  get 
as  long  as  they  live.  The  child  has  received  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it 
in  any  adequate  or  eflScient  sense  education.  The  weapons 
for  the  war  of  thought  have  been  given  to  him,  but  he  has  not 
entered  the  field  of  inquiry.  The  knife  and  fork  have  been 
handed  to  him,  but  little  or  no  food  is  provided  for  his  ac- 
quired appetite.  He  can  read  easily,  perhaps  fluently, 
seldom  agreeably.  He  can  write  legibly,  seldom  smoothly, 
scarcely  ever  so  write  as  to  be  fit  for  counting-house  work. 
To  make  his  education  practical  nearly  all  remains  to  be 
done.  And  yet  it  is  at  this  point,  when  he  begins  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  what  he  has  acquired,  that  he  is  left  adone, 
left  to  the  training  of  the  streets,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
music  hall.  Tes ;  there  are  the  night  schools.  How  manjP 
I  have  a  list  of  the  grant-aided  night  schools  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  In  Yorkshire  most  of  them  are  in 
connection  with  mechanics'  institutes.  In  Lancashire  the 
co-operative  societies  do  the  greater  part  of  the  very  little 
that  is  done.  Take  the  Government  report  just  issued  • 
in  average  attendance  in  England  and  Wades — 

In  day  schools    .        •         •        .     3,015,151 
In  night  schools         •         •         •  33,133 

Little  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  !     What  of  the  nine^J 
and  nine  ?      Do  you  wonder  that  the  street  comer,  the  lat:^  ^ 
end,  the  gamblers'  haunt,  the  betting  rendezvous,  the  sin^^' 
ing  saloon,  the  public-house,  are  tilled  with  our  young  peopl^^   • 
Three  years,  on  the  average,  elapses  before  the  day  schol^^;^ 
finds  a  night  school  at  all.     Now  we  see  the  full  force  of  oi 
difficulty,  the  full  extent  of  our  work.     How  is  it  to  be  met 
Our  present  means   are  most    inadequate.     It  is   not  tl 
Government  that  is  to  blame.     Successive  Governments  ha^^® 
all  encouraged  the  work,  and  the   recent  code   for  nigfc^^* 
schools  is  admirable. 

1.  It  offers  to  receive  scholars  at  the  third  standard. 

2.  It  seeks  the  employment  of  uncertified  masters. 

3.  It  gives  sufficient  fees  for  attendance,  and  fair  pa^^'' 
ments  for  reasonable  results. 

4.  It  supplies  a  good  list  of  special  subjects. 

What  then  is  wanted?  First,  the  scholars.  There  ^^ 
absolutely  no  machinery  for  drafting  them  from  the  di^J 
school  into  the  night  school.    I  speak,  of  course,  in  genera' 
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srms.  Isolated  instances  of  philanthropic  effort  may  doubt- 
iss  be  found.  Bat  we  have  a  nation  to  deal  with,  not  a 
istrict.  Bemember  first  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  School 
k>ard  is  gone,  lliere  is  no  compulsory  clause,  no  paid 
ersuader,  no  attendance  committee,  no  rate.  The  denomi* 
ational  as  well  as  the  Board  schools  have  done  their  work. 
lU  their  young  people  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  in  this 
alf -furnished,  half-finished  state.  The  Sunday  schools — that 
lorious  bequest  of  Baikes — have  received  year  by  year 
heir  tens  of  thousands  of  our  little  ones.  But  the  trouble- 
ome  age  has  been  reached,  and  the  youth  who  as  a  child 
ras  affected  by  kindness,  and  amenable  to  reason,  is  now  the 
obstructive'  of  our  thoroughfares,  the  frequenter  of  our 
illiard-rooms.  The  evil  has  been  dwelt  on  long  enough, 
t  must  be  painfully  apparent  to  us  all.  Where  lies  the 
emedy? 

In  the  first  place,  our  primary  schools  must  be  visited 
periodically  by  paid  professional  visitors,  whose  one  duty  it 
hould  be  to  sift  the  scholars  for  advancement.  The  truest 
realth  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  developed  talent.  It  should  be 
is  grateful  labour  to  find  out  all  those  who,  by  additional 
iistruction  after  school  age  is  passed,  should  be  ripe  for  farther 
eaching.  Regular  reports  should  be  made  to  central  authori- 
ies.  The  unused  primary  schools  may  easily  afford  a  little 
pace  for  these  pupils.  Most  of  the  mechanics'  institutes  are 
Iready  equipped  for  the  work.  The  clergyman  or  other 
tiinister  of  religion ;  the  self-sacrificing  lady,  who  may  easily 
«  found ;  the  accountant,  who  for  four  or  five  hours  a  week 
aay  add  a  very  useful  sum  to  his  too  limited  income ;  nay, 
he  intelligent  self-taught  workman  himself  may  often  be 
liscovered  ready  and  willing  thus  to  help  his  brethren. 

But  the  work  must  be  systematised.  It  is  suflSciently 
mportant  to  ask  for  national  organisation.  We  are  building 
echnical  schools  all  over  England ;  and  already  we  find 
housands  who  are  debarred  entrance  from  the  want  of  inter- 
nediate  instruction.  Of  what  value  is  a  designer  without 
general  culture  ?  Our  chemists  are  not  made  without  pre- 
iminary  training.  Our  trade  languishes  because  the  taste  of 
he  people  has  been  so  little  cultivated.  Taken  in  the  mass 
—masters,  workmen,  designers,  buyers,  salesmen,  are  without 
I  knowledge  of  art.  Hence  we  have  no  provincial  galleries,  no 
inderstandable  museums,  no  permanently  ranged  examples 
Lny  where  in  the  country  for  improving  our  fabrics — our  study 
tf  colour  or  form.  There  is  little  knowledge  or  motive  in  any- 
ihing  we  make.     Will  the  night  schools  remedy  this?    Yes, 
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they  will  do  nmch  to  meet  the  want.  As  *  continuation 
schools '  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  where  they 
shall  take  the  boy  or  the  girl  from  the  day  school,  where  they 
shall  for  three  or  four  nights  a  week  carry  the  work  forward, 
make  the  information  already  obtained  useful,  build  upon  the 
basis,  found  a  noble  superstructure,  where  they  shall  try  to 
individualise  the  teaching,  and  give  the  scholar  the  special 
direction  of  bis  genius,  there  the  continuation  school  will  be 
fruitful  of  result.  Tlie  boy  who  can  draw — how  much  better 
a  joiner,  a  mason,  a  carver  !  We  shall  have  some  hope  then 
of  recovering  the  love  of  beauty  which  built  our  minsters  and 
our  manor-houses.  The  child  who  can  sing,  taught  to  make 
home  happy,  or  give  a  new  charm  to  the  service  of  religion. 
The  skilful  arithmetician  fitted  to  become  a  thorough  book- 
keeper. The  embryo  machinist — and  how  many  are  there ! 
— taught  to  construct  bridges  that  will  bear  and  chimneys 
that  will  stand. 

And  what  room  for  moral  guidance !     The  very  cause 
that  brings  the  rich  and  poor  together,  the  cultured  and  the 
half-taught,  the  refined  and  the  rough,  will  give  scope  for 
that  imconscious  teaching  which  affluence  lends  privation. 
The  accustomed  glance   of    sympathy — the  hand-clasp  of 
kindness  with  gratitude — the  nobility  which  lies  in  sacrifice, 
all  this  is  far  more  possible  in  the  night  school  than  in  the 
day  school.     Our  glorious  literature  shall  be  studied  as  it 
cannot  be  in  the  crowded  day  school.     The  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field '  shall  clothe  humanity  with  religion.     The  beauties  of 
nature  shall  open  to  us  in  our  descriptive  poets  from  Spenser 
to  Wordsworth.     We  shall  learn  how  to  feel  each  other's 
miseries  and  rejoice  in  each  other's  gladness.     And  economic 
science,   the    laws    that  govern  both   capital  and  labour, 
wealth  and  work.      How  many  a  strike  might  have  been 
averted,  had  this  science  been  studied  dispassionately  and 
thoroughly !     And  with  it  the  motive,  the  object,  the  habit 
of  thrift.     Every  night  school  should  have  its  Penny  Bank. 
And  history  :  the  history  of  this  England  of  ours.     Whether 
we  pass  with  Shakespeare  through  the  courts  or  camps  of 
kings,  move  on  our  flower-strewn  way  with  graceful  Macaulay 
or  graphic  Froude,  examine  the  broader  prospect  with  calmer 
Buckle,  or  judicious  Hallam,  or  analytic  Spenser —or  take  for' 
our  more  eccentric  guide,  picturesque  Carlyle  himself, — w& 
shall  at  any  rate  have  some  idea  of  how  the  land  has  riseiu 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  and  the  embodiment  of  law. 
And  will  it  not  be  well  for  us  all,  to  whatever  party  or  creeds 
we  may  belong,  if  we  have  for  our  co-workers  men  and 
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women  who  have  learned  to  think  for  themselves,  who  know 
why  they  exercise  the  duties  of  the  citizen  or  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  the  subject?  We  may  probably  have  fewer 
partisans ;  we  shall  have  more  patriots.  We  shall  lose  a 
sectary  here  and  there,  but  we  shall  find  better  Chvtstians. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hulbert  (Aldmondbury)  said  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  everything  Mr.  Gurzon  had  said  as  to  the  value  of  evening 
classes.  They  had  been  tried  several  times  in  his  part  of  Hudders- 
field  ;  but  although  they  were  taken  up  with  energy  in  the  month  of 
October,  the  attendance  diminished  after  Christmas,  when  the  classes 
practically  came  to  an  end.  Of  courde  grammar  schools,  like  the  Ald- 
mondbury grammar  school,  by  means  of  scholarships  afforded  advan- 
tages to  those  passing  from  elementary  schools,  and  he  would  be  glad  if 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  paper  could  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible. 
Children  who  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  active  life  were  precluded  from  making  use  of  that  higher 
day-6chool  education  to  which  the  scholarships  entitled  them,  therefore 
the  proposal  for  classes  of  the  distinctive  character  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cmrzon  was  a  valuable  one. 

Mr.  William  Marriott  (late  Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield  School 
Board)  was  glad  to  have  heard  this  paper  read,  because  many  people 
aigued  that  ais  the  primary  schools  progressed,  and  got  spread  over  the 
country,  evening  schools  would  not  be  wanted.  He  was  just  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  He  believed  that  as  education  spread,  they  would 
have  to  provide  these  night  schools.  The  very  fact  that  so  many 
children  were  leaving  school  in  the  large  centres  of  the  population 
after  having  passed  the  higher  standards,  would  necessitate  the  forma- 
tion of  evening  classes.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  instruction  in 
their  Mechanics'  Institution  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  first 
three  standards.  Now  the  elementary  instruction  given  in  these  classes 
is  only  required  in  the  three  upper  standards.  But  even  in  elemen- 
tary knowledge  these  secondary  schools  will  be  required  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  many  children  (princi|)ally  half-timers)  who  do  not  pass 
higher  than  the  fourth  standard  (the  standard  for  half-timers  in  Hud- 
dersfield), and  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  extending  their  education  up  to  the  sixth  standard. 
For  higher  culture  these  evening  classes  are  of  incalculable  benefit.  In 
their  Mechanics'  Institution,  during  the  last  session  they  had  had  about 
seven  hundred  pupils  in  classes  devoted  to  art  and  science — mathematica, 
languages,  and  literature,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  were 
generally  good.  The  Mechanics'  Institution  has  been  doing  a  great 
work  in  giving  higher  culture,  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
town  if  it  should  cease  to  exist.  The  School  Board  assists  the  Insti- 
tution by  giving  to  those  children  leaving  school  the  Institution 
circulars,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  evening  classes.  By  these 
means  the  parents  are  informed  of  what  is  being  done  ia  the  Inatitutioiu 
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Mr.  Thomas  E.  Heller  (Chairman  of  the  £veimig  GlasBes  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  School  Board)  said  that,  as  this  was  a  subject  in 
which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest^  he  wished  to  speak  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  connection  with  the  present  work  of  evening  classes. 
For  a  long  course  of  years  it  had  been  a  lamentable  fact  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  instruction  which 
was  given  so  well  in  the  elementary  schools  became  practically  useless 
in  after  life  for  the  general  purposes  of  citizenship,  &om  the  ^t  that 
the  children  left  school  at  an  age  when  impressions  were  not  very  per- 
manent, but  were  easily  effaced  by  after  influences.  He  had  for  some 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  for 
two  purposes :  first,  for  the  preservation  of  that  knowledge  which  had 
been  already  acquired — which  to  his  mind  was  as  important  as  the 
extension  of  education  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  should  give  facilities 
for  further  education  in  classes  which  might  fairly  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  *  continuation  schools '  of  Germany.  Last  year  he  had 
been  able  to  convince  the  London  School  Board  that  it  was  desirable 
to  take  up  this  question,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  some  influential 
friends  in  Parliament  they  had  induced  Mr.  Mundella  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  Ck)de,  which  they  hoped  would  render  the  work  of  these 
evening  classes  more  satisfactory,  and  lead  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  '  continuation  schools.'  In  doing  this  they  were  desirous  not 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  excellent  work  which  was  being 
done  by  mechanics'  and  kindred  institutes  in  many  of  the  great  towns. 
But  (hey  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  between  the  time  when  the 
children  lefl  the  day  schools  and  the  time  when  they  could  be  received 
into  the  Institute  classes  there  was  a  great  gap  to  be  filled.  The 
London  School  Board  therefore,  during  last  winter,  opened  about 
eighty  classes  in  connection  with  some  of  their  schools,  for  the  elemen- 
tary subjects  contained  in  the  Code,  and  they  endeavoured  to  give  to 
those  who  had  not  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  the  Code 
an  opportunity  of  filling  up  their  work  and  of  improving  and  preserv- 

ing  the  education  which  they  had  previously  received.     But  he  was     . 

bound  to  say  that  their  efforts  in  London  had  not  met  with  unqualified-^^^ 
success.     They  did  imearth  some  8,000  pupils — boys  and 
there  was  for  a  short  time  an  evident  impulse  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  them  to  do  something  for  their  own  education.     But 
it  came  to  the  strain  of  standard  work  and  the  necessity  of 
application  and  constant  exertion  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Code,^ 
the  numbers  fell  ofl",  and  in  last  March  and  April  they  were  only  abl 
to  present  at  the  Government  examination  about  one-third  of 
who  had  entered.     He  was,  however,  not  discouraged,  and  they 
decided  to  continue  the  experiment.     Most  of  the  expenses  were  me 
by  the  fees  of  the  scholars  and  the  grants  of  the  Education  Depart 
ment,  and  they  had  therefore  determined  to  try  it  again  under  im 
proved  arrangements.     They  were  also  desirous,  not  simply  to  giv 
the  scholars  this  elementary  education,  and  to  afford  them  an  oppoi — — ' 
tunity  of  improving  their  position,  but  they  were  desirous  to  leader? 
them  on  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  technical  school  and  t.^^ 
the  institute,  where  higher  education  might  fairly  be  expected  to  l>^ 
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given.  And  they  hud  this  year  opened  about  thirty  sets  of  clasHes  in 
different  parts  of  London,  in  which  they  proposed  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject for  which  they  could  find  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils.  They 
intended  to  take  some  of  the  specific  subjects  in  the  Code,  those 
recognised  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Tendon  Institute;  and  they 
hoped  to  take  up  still  further  subjects,  such  as  French,  music,  &c. ; 
but  these  branches  of  the  work  would  be  carried  on  entirely  outside 
the  School  Board  funds.  They  were  not  allowed,  and  they  could  not 
at  present  use  any  part  of  the  School  Fund  for  purposes  which  were 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Education  Code.  These  classes  would  there- 
fore have  to  be  self-supporting ;  if  not,  they  would  have  to  abandon 
them.  He  anticipated  that  some  good  would  result  from  these  efforts. 
Their  chief  difficulties  in  all  this  night-school  work  sprang  necessarily 
from  the  fiict  that  the  attendance  must  be  fitful  and  irregular,  and  it 
was  not  desirable  to  bring  any  undue  pressure  to  force  attendance. 
They  had  not  yet  quite  got  hold  of  the  right  books  and  curriculum 
for  the  classes,  and  were  not  free  from  some  of  the  evils  attending  the 
present  mechanical  system  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  so  many  years. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  they  had  not  yet  found  a  true  type  of 
night-school  teacher.  He  rather  feared  that  by  encouraging  the 
ordinary  day-school  teachers  they  did  not  obtain  that  energy  and  fresh- 
ness which  was  necessary  for  the  work.  They  wanted  teachers  who 
were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
that  clause  of  tlie  Code  which  enabled  the  Board  to  appoint  persons, 
whether  certificated  or  not,  as  teachers  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  they 
would  then  have  the  advantage  in  advanced  classes  of  the  services  of 
those  who  desired  to  assist  from  philanthropic  motives.  By  this  means 
they  would  obtain  a  decided  moral  influence,  and  the  young  people 
would  have  profitable  occupation  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
He  regarded  the  moral  results  of  classes  of  this  kind  as  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  their  educational  results.  If  they  could  keep  these 
young  people  connected  with  some  good  influence,  and  occupy  their 
minds  with  some  healthy  subject,  they  would  not  find  thousands  drift- 
ing away  into  intemperance  and  crime.  He  hoped  that  the  discussion 
would  be  directed  to  seeing  how  we  might  beat  alter  the  curriculum, 
ind  what  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Grovemment, 
who  he  believed  would  be  willing  agents  in  rendering  the  establish- 
ruent  of  siich  schools  permanent,  and  making  them  capable  of  being 
successfully  managed.  At  present  no  assistance  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  in  the  form  of  grants,  unless  the  children  who 
were  put  up  for  examination  in  the  higher  subjects  were  also  at  the 
•^ame  time  presented  in  one  of  the  standards.  The  provision  in  ques- 
tion was  Sub-section  4  of  Article  113  of  the  New  Code,  as  follows : — 
'  No  soholar  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  additional  sub- 
jects alone.'  This  prevented  the  night  schools  from  being  of  use  to  a 
large  class  of  scholars,  and  he  regarded  the  provision  as  a  great  blot 
Uf)on  the  present  Code.  He  thought  it  was  a  point  upon  which  they 
might  well  have  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lister  (Bamsley)  was  able  to  corroborate  the  viewa 
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set  forth  by  the  reader  of  the  paper  as  to  the  importance  of  these 
classes.  As  an  example  of  succesi^il  classes  he  might  instance  those 
established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  developed  night  schools 
out  of  their  Sunday  schools  in  places  like  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Leeds*  Some  of  the  teachers  were  specially  picked  out  to  give  in- 
struction in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  other  subjects  which  could  not 
very  well  be  taught  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Such  classes  were  ex- 
tremely useful  in  keeping  the  young  from  bad  influences  on  weeknlay 
nights. 

Dr.  RoLLiT  (Hull)  said  that  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  and 
kindred  institutions  had  up  to  the  present  done  what  they  could  to 
supply  the  general  want  of  evening  classes.  These  had  no  doubt 
supplied  to  a  very  great  extent  a  great  educational  want.  It  was 
necessary  to  induce  children  after  leaving  school  to  continue  the 
education  which  they  had  already  begun,  for  in  school  the  child  merely 
learned  how  to  learn.  But  in  carrying  out  this  object  considerable 
obstacles  had  been  encountered.  Many  students  had  been  imable  to 
pay  the  fees  charged  at  such  institutions  as  he  had  mentioned,  and  were 
therefore  excluded.  There  were  others  able  but  unwilling  to  pay, 
whom  this  later  education  ought  nevertheless  to  reach.  Beyond  all 
question,  then,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  had  our  educational  work 
in  hand  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  classes  some  means  of 
instruction  to  supplement  that  given  in  the  ordinary  day  schools,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  any  system  of  night  schools  should  be  placed  as 
far  as  possible  on  a  wide  basis,  so  as  to  lead  up  to  a  still  higher  course 
of  study,  and  ultimately  even  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  King's 
College,  London,  and  the  University  of  London  had  done  a  great  national 
work  in  that  direction.  Under  some  branch  of  the  University  extension 
system  he  thought  these  night  schools  could  be  grouped  so  as  to  provide 
an  efficient  and  systematic  course  of  study,  and  also  lectures  for  large 
numbers,  and  these  lectures  might  thus  be  made  of  the  highest  class. 
Lectures  in  connection  with  educational  institutions,  supplemented  by 
classes,  were  of  great  value,  and  such  means  of  higher  education  would 
be  found  useful,  not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but  to  the  community 
at  lai^e,  which  would  derive  great  benefit  from  them  and  from  more 
extended  culture. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  that 
night   schools,  as  a  substitute  for  more   regular   attendance  at  day 
schools,  had  decreased  under  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Educatioi 
Acts.     They  were  still  required  for  those  whose  instruction  in  earl 
years  had  been  altogether  neglected,  but  the  adequate  working  of  th 
system  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  schools  of  this 
which  meantime  would  in  many  cases  be  best  supplied  by  privat 
exertions.     What  we  now  required  were  schools  to  carry  on  the  teach 
ing  of  those    especially  who  liud  passed  only  the  lower,  or  labo 
standards,  and  were  engai5ed  during  the  day  in  wage-earning  work 
but  with  the  advantage  of  having  mastered  the  first  rudiments  of  th 
common  language,  both  of  literature  and  of  industry.    The  great 
entertained  fifty  years  ago  from  the  effect  of  mechanics'  institutes,  whi 
Lord  Brougham  so  strongly  advocated,  were  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
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appointed,  because  the  previous  training  in  this  respect  had  been  both 
too  partial  as  well  as  too  meagre  and  inadequate.  The  Ck>des  of  the 
Education  Department  recognised  the  paramount  necessity  of  this 
eaaential  groundwork,  but  there  was  still  a  wide  gap  between  the 
compulsory  instruction  required  under  the  Acts — taking  into  consider- 
ation the  exceptions  at  a  comparatively  very  early  period  imder  local 
by-laws — ^and  that  which  would  enable  the  pupils  to  avail  themselves 
intelligently  of  the  advantages  either  of  technical  training  or  higher 
education  in  any  of  its  branches.  Mechanics  who  have  not  fully 
mastered  even  the  first  rudiments  of  the  common  language  of  art, 
science,  and  literature  could  not  be  expected  to  rush  with  enthusiasm  to 
hear  lectures,  however  well  they  might  be  devised  to  meet  their  future 
requirements.  A  great  advantage  of  such  evening  classes  was  that 
the  teachers  in  them  might  acquire  more  intimate  relations  both  with 
pupils  and  their  parents  than  was  possible  in  the  larger  public 
elementary  schools,  and  thus  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  real  needs 
of  those  who  were  taught.  Zealous  and  efficient  local  managers  could 
do  much  in  oi^nising  such  schools  and  adapting  them  to  local  condi- 
tions. One  word  he  would  add  regarding  the  Code.  There  was  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  presented  such  varied  condi- 
tions as  England,  and  the  Code  was  necessarily  framed  to  meet,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  exigencies  of  the  whole  of  them.  What  were  often 
misr^arded  as  complications  and  an  unduly  increased  demand  upon 
teachers  and  scholars,  were  in  fact  a  latitude  of  choice  in  the  subjects 
to  be  taught — especially  as  regards  Schedule  IV.  for  specific  subjects 
— ^which  it  was  the  special  duty  of  local  managers  to  use  with  due 
discrimination.  The  subject  was  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
the  time  was  ripe  for  taking  it  up  energetically.  Much  depended  upon 
local  managers,  and  the  Education  Department  should  be  urged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  development  of  the  movement  so  well 
advocated  by  Mr.  Curzon's  paper. 

Mr.  Ernest  Woodhead  (Huddersfield)  said  his  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institute  was  that  there  were 
two  great  difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  night-school  work.     He 
3iad  instructed  classes  in  political  economy  and  literature,  and  had  some 
title  to  speak  as  one  who  had  •  experience  in  the  matter.     The  first 
<li£culty  was  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  many  of  those  who  were 
SQxious  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  political  economy  or  English 
-^terature,   but  who   had  not  previously  acquired  the  rudiments   of 
plication  in  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  them  to  take  part  intelligently 
^n  the  work  of  the  class.     They  had  a  burning  desire  to  xmderstaild 
^e  lectures,  but  even  when  the  most  elementary  language  was  used  it 
^aa  disheartening  to  find  how  the  simplest  explanations  of  the  lecturer 
^ere  misunderstood.      They  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
P^onest  expressions  in  connection  with  political  economy  or  English 
^^terature.     In   regard   to  the   lectures  he   had  given,  he   had   been 
^^Uged  to  make  the  stipulation  that  in  the  examinations  of  essays  no 
^^^rks  should  be  deducted  for  bad  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  or  com- 
I^^ition.     It  was  absolutely  impossible   to  proceed  far  with  higher 
^Ucation  while  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  students  remained  so 
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deficient  The  other  difficulty,  especially  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  plenty  of  support  was 
given  to  technical  instruction,  very  little  was  given  to  general  training 
in  evening  schools.  They  thought  much  more  of  making  the  men  good 
weavers  and  designers  than  of  making  them  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  citizens.  In  Wigan,  for  instance,  they  established  mining 
schools,  and  gave  pre-eminence  to  special  over  general  education.  No 
doubt  it  was  natural  that  manufacturers  sliould  wish  as  far  as  possible 
to  see  their  money  back  again,  but  even  from  that  point  of  view  he 
thought  they  were  adopting  a  short-sighted  policy,  because  if  it  did  not 
come  back  to  them  directly,  they  would  see  it  again  *  after  many  days  * 
with  larger  interest  when  the  benefits  of  education  were  spread  brcMul- 
cast.  The  whole  nature  required  to  be  educated,  and  not  merely  the 
finger  or  the  eye  of  individuals.  The  two  difficulties  which  he  men- 
tioned pointed  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Curzon. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Tait  (National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers) 
regretted  the  absence  of  any  free  library  or  museum  in  Huddersfield 
which  young  folks  could  go  in  order  to  assist  them  in  any  work  which, 
they  might  undertake  in  evening  classes.  If  this  want  could  be  sup- 
plied, a  great  difficulty  in  the  question  would  be  met.  A  curriculiim^^^ 
was  required,  into  which  the  scholars  leaving  the  day  schools  coulc 
enter  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  higher  work  of  the  evening  cl 
and.  for  attendance  at  lectures  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Woodhead.^ 
*  Mr.  F.  Curzon,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  the  actual  recenV 
growth  of  night  schools  in  Yorkshire  did  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  by  some  of  the  speakers.  The  primary  day  schools 
already  done  a  great  work  in  fitting  the  children  for  future  studies,  an( 
the  number  of  evening  scholars  in  the  Yorkshire  Union  alone  had  in — 
creased  from  5,000  to  22,000.  But  elementary  education  had  not  ye 
done  its  work  by  any  means,  for  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  tht 
the  answers  given  at  examinations  by  even  Sixth  Standard  boys,  afterr  r 
they  had  left  school  for  a  short  time.  One  lad,  he  remembered,  or^  n 
being  asked  to  give  some  idea  of  Hi  chard  HI.,  said  he  was  a  barbaroi 
king  who  caused  Thomas  a  Becket  to  be  drowned  in  a  casket  of  win* 
Another  laid  it  down  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  died  on  the  fiel 
of  Waterloo ;  and  another  stated  that  Lord  Nelson  had  expired  after  a 
short  illness  of  an  ordinary  kind.  This  was  two  or  three  years  aft 
leaving  school.  They  wanted  people  whose  special  duty  it  should 
to  look  after  the  pupils  and  pass  them  on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  tl 
night  schools.  He  could  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Woodhead  had  said. 
Cleveland,  whilst  they  had  good  classes  for  technical  instruction,  the=^  r^ 
were  scores  of  men  an^  women  in  the  district  who  could  neither  re^^^ 
nor  write.  He  had  attended  one  gathering  there  where  science  and  ^^*rt 
teaching  was  being  carried  on,  and  his  inquiries  resulted  in  the  discov^  "^7 
that  seventy  out  of  a  total  number  of  eighty-five  adults  could  neither  r^^=^ 
nor  write.  Technical  schools  could  not  supply  the  present  want.  Ttm^  ^7 
could  not  even  supply  good  designers,  for  general  culture  was  requi^c"^ 
to  exC^el  in  any  degree  in  that  art.  It  was  also  essential  to  have  oJ»6 
right  kind  of  teachers,  and  in  this  respect  much  had  to  be  done.     l3w^ 
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there  waa  no  need  to  despair,  as  a  great  deal  of  good  work  was  being 
carried  on;  and  if  they  continued  their  efforts  with  anything  like  enthu- 
siasm they  would  be  sure  to  succeed. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell),  summing  up  the  discussion, 
said  he  entirely  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Curzon  and  Mr. 
Woodhead  as  to  the  fatal  error  of  overdoing  technical  instruction  at 
the  sacrifice  of  elementary  knowledge.  No  real  advance  could  be 
made  without  the  main  implements  given  by  elementary  education. 
The  subject  appeared  to  him  to  be  divided  into  two  short  heads.  One 
was  the  head  of  night  schools,  and  the  other  was  the  head  of  instruo-  ■ 
tion  at  night.  They  were  not  identical.  Night  schools,  as  they  had 
known  them,  had  been  places  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  adults 
who  had  hiUierto  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  They  came  into 
the  classes  for  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  subjects,  and  the 
probability  was  that  the  teacher  himself  had  been  engaged  in  similar 
work  all  die  day  at  an  elementary  school.  They  could  not  expect 
such  teachers  to  be  in  command  of  all  their  energies  at  night.  He 
was  much  struck  with  Mr.  Heller's  observations  with  regard  to  the 
standards.  These  standards  were  not  of  divine  origin — they  were  not 
even  ancient  institutions.  They  had  only  existed  a  few  years,  but  if 
they  entered  a  Government  Department  the  standards  seemed  to  have 
been  made  long  before  men.  But  it  was  not  proved  that  they  were 
perfect.  The  real  question  was  whether  the  night  schools  should  be 
conducted  with  or  without  the  grant.  If  they  were  to  have  any  grant 
they  could  not  escape  from  the  Government  standards,  but  he  would 
advise  that  educationists  who  were  carrying  on  this  great  work  of 
evening  instruction  should  act  with  a  little  more  spirit  and  independ- 
ence. They  would  then  secure  a  greater  liberty  and  varie^,  and 
would  attain  more  satisfactory  results.  The  fact  which  Mr.  Heller  had 
pointed  out,  that  they  could  not  obtain  grants  in  night  schools  for 
specific  subjects  unless  the  children  also  passed  a  certain  standard,  had 
come  upon  him  as  a  surprise.  The  Code,  when  first  introduced,  had 
been  discussed  by  many  societies,  but  that  point  had  not  yet  been 
touched  upon.  For  night  schools  a  liberal  rule  was  required,  by  which 
a  grant  should  be  given  for  specific  subjects  without  any  reference  to 
the  standards.  These  specific  subjects  were  distinct  and  separate  firom 
elementary,  and  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  them  in  night  schools 
by  an  arbitrary  and  inflexible  rule. 


TECHNICAL   INSTEUCTION.* 

What  is  the  best  Preparation  for  a  Course  of  Technical 
Instruction  ? — By  John  F.  Moss. 

THE  question  which  forms  the  subject  for  this  morning's 
discussion  constitutes  in  itself  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
t^imes.     It  seems  to  imply  that  we  need  no  longer  discuss 

1  See  Transactions,  1882,  p.  289 ;  1878,  p.  437 ;  1876,  p.  427 ;  1874,  p.  356  j 
1870,  p.  823;  1868,  p.  430;  1867i  p.  386. 
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the  question  as  to  whether  technical  instruction  shall 
provided,  but  rather  points  to  the  desirableness  of  settlin 
the  problem  as  to  how  it  can  be  best  fitted  into  our  nation 
system  of  education,   and  how  that    education  can  be 
arranged  as  to  render  technical  instruction  most  serviceable. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
to  use  the  term  in  a  limited  sense,  and  to  define  technical 
instruction  as  special  training  for  any  industrial  pursuit, 
as  distinguished  from  a  general  preparation  for  any  calling 
hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  question  as  to  the  kind  of  technical  training  to 
adopted  will  of  course  largely  affect  the  point  of  this  inquiry, 
but  as  a  general  rule  we  may  take  it  that  whatever  techni 
training  is  to  be  given,  must  be  given  either  concurrently 
with,   or  immediately    following,    the    genei*al    education. 
Children  of  English  working  men  must  as  a  rule  end  theii=^ 
school  life  and  be  at  work  by  the  time  that  special  technical 
training  in  Germany  ordinarily  begins,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  resuming  school  work  except  in  the  evenings ; 


again  the  system  of  sending  youths  for  a  year  or  more  intciziz) 

the  workshop  and  then  afterwards  returning  them  for  theo 

retical  and  practical  work  in  a  technical  college,  is  not  likel' 


to  be  adopted  very  largely  in  England,  even  for  the  sons  o  — f 
foremen  and  manufacturers;  for  it  would  probably  sui  — t 
neither  employers  nor  apprentices,  and  even  if  attempte^aii^ 
would  be  likely  to  be  soon  discarded.     Technical  trainin] 


then,  must  be  provided  during  the  day  in  technical  college-  —8 
and  universities  for  those  who  can  afford  an  extended  cours  — aae 
of  education ;  and,  in  the  evening,  for  those  who  have  already  y 
entered  the  workshop  or  factory. 

Mr.  PhUip  Magnus  recently  described  school  life  as  con^^ — *- 
sisting  of  five  stages,  represented  by  the  infant  school  cnr^r 
Kindergarten,  and  the  elementary  school,  which  may  be  sai     ^ 
to  be  common  to  all  children,  and  then  on  the  technical  si( 
by  the  intermediate  technical  school,  the  technical  colle[_ 
or  professional  school,  and  the  technical  university.     Adop^ 
ing  this  classification,  we  are  more  particularly  concem< 
with  the  three  lower  stages  ;  and  I  attach  great  importan^i^^ 
to  the  foundation  of  the  structure  which  is  to  be  raised.  Evenn:^" 

in  the  infant  school,  by  means  of  object-lessons,  and  Kinde- r- 

garten  exercises,  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  informatic:===^'i 
which  will  be  of  no  insignificant  value  in  the  work  of  pc-    ^ 
paration,  and  every  step  will  mean  so  much  increase  in  po\^r — ^^ 
and  usefulness.  Sound  elementiiry  instruction  in  the  ordinik*  T^ 
subjects  must  of  course  form  the  beginiiing  of  a  suitaki^/t* 
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reparation  for  technical  traiuing.  The  new  Code  of  Regu- 
.tions  for  the  Education  Department  now  in  force,  antici-. 
i.tes  some  of  the  special  requirements  which  are  inseparable 
om  a  proper  course  of  preparation  for  technical  training ; 
id,  in  some  of  the  middle-class  schools  of  the  country,  like- 
ise,  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  elementary  science 
ad  drawing  than  was  formerly  the  case.  There  is,  however, 
ill  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  ordinary  arrange- 
lents  for  teaching  science,  and  much  better  instruction 
light  to  be  given  in  the  principles  of  art. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  hands  of  the  elementary  school 
»acher  are  already  too  full,  and  we  cannot  altogether  dis- 
3gard  the  outcry  about  over-strain  which  had  recently  been 
iised.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  look  for  a  high  percentage 
f  passes  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  managers  view 
ritii  dismay  any  prospect  of  reduced  grant.  In  middle- class 
chools  the  conditions  are  quite  as  difficult.  Additional 
iibjects  are  embraced  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  seems  im- 
ossible  to  compass  more  work  in  the  allotted  time. 

What  I  desire,  however,  is  not  to  impose  additional 
urthens,  but  rather  to  systematise  the  work  on  a  sound 
asis,  so  as  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to 
roperly  anticipate  the  development  of  technical  work  in  a 
lanner  that  shall  hereafter  make  its  pursuit  more  easy. 

Above  all,  the  work  should  be  thorough  and  practical, 
he  science  instruction  even  in  its  early  stages  should  be  in 
lie  hands  of  teachers  specially  qualified  and  thoroughly 
iterested  in  the  work,  while  drawing,  even  in  its  elementary 
^es,  should  be  taught,  not  by  a  teacher  who  has  acquired 
South  Kensington  certificate  simply  with  the  view  of  eam- 
{g  a  Government  grant,  but  by  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
ands  what  he  is  about,  and  who  can  guide  the  pupil  with 
telligence  and  enthusiasm.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  diffi- 
ilties  in  the  way  of  securing  that  course  of  preparation  for 
chnical  training  which  is  so  desirable.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
K^ted  that  every  elementary  school  will  have  upon  its  staff 
achers  capable  of  efficiently  giving  instruction  in  science  to 
le  extent  contemplated  even  by  the  New  Code ;  neither  is  it 
kely  that  art  can  be  properly  taught  without  some  'special 
rrangements  are  made  to  secure  instruction  of  a  character 
tr  beyond  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  no  special  interest 
1  the  subject,  and  who  cannot  give  the  proper  time  to  its 
ursuit. 

A.  way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  to  science  teaching  has 
Iready  been   shown  us  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and,  I 
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believe,  some  other  towns,  while  the  School  Board  for  Londo: 
has  adopted  with  success  a  plan  for  rendering  more  efficie] 
the  teaching  of  drawing — examples  which  will,  I  trusty  b- 
largely  followed  throughout  the  country. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  School  Boards  of  Liverpoo^^l 
and  Birmingham  for  teaching  elementary  science  has  noi 
been  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  with  most  excellent 
suits.  Demonstrators  are  appointed  to  go  from  school  to  8ch< 
•giving  experimental  lectures  or  lessons  in  general  physic 
In  Birmingham,  all  boys  above  the  4th  standard  are  taagh~ 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  extent  of  the  code 
bus ;  to  a  portion  of  the  scholars  lectures  on  electricity  an< 
magnetism  are  given,  and  other  special  work  may  foUoi 
The  demonstrators  are  scienti6c  men  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence, with  the  very  essential  qualifications  of  being  able 
thoroughly  interest  their  pupils  in  the  subjects  undertaken 
The  lectures  are  followed  by  recapitulatory  lessons  given  h] 
fhe  class  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  afterwards  called  upoi 
to  reproduce,  in  writing,  the  knowledge  they  have  gained, 
I  believe  that  in  both  towns  the  results  of  this  work  hav< 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  Not  only  has  a  genuine  interes 
in  science  been  created,  but  the  general  intelligence  of  th* 
children  has  been  sensibly  increased.    Those  children  who  da 
best  in  the  science  examinations  are  also  found  to  be  m< 
proficient  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Code ;  and  thei 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
carefolly  watched  the  experiment,  that  an  improvement  ^     ^1 
round  has  resulted  from  its  operation. 

With  regard  to  drawing,  the  way  to  secure  more  efficiei::—  "it 
teaching  is  not  so  easy.  Mere  lectures  to  large  classes  wou^Hd 
be  of  little  avail,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  a 
sufScient  staff  of  special  teachers ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  if 
teachers  could  be  got  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  importano^i^e 
of  the  bearing  of  this  work  upon  the  industrial  prosperity  -^f 
the  country,  many  of  them,  with  natural  taste  for  art,  won  Jd 
take  care  to  more  fully  qualify  themselves,  and  thus  ^K)e 
enabled  to  give  the  requisite  help  to  their  pupils. 

What  I  venture  to  suggest,  then,  as  first  essentials  to  t^fco 
proper  preparation  of  pupils  for  a  course  of  technical  inuUi^  c- 
tion  is  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  soi^i^we 
knowledge  of  elementary  science,  and  some  skill  in  drawic^g* 
These  are  the  essentials  ;  but  a  good  deal  more  is  desiral^^e. 
Every  industrial  centre  should  have  its  higher  elementm^ 
school  at  which  pupils,  who  can  remain  suflBciently  loB-ig", 
may  receive  special  courses  of  instruction  in  science,  more 
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ivanced  teaching  in  art,  and  some  practical  experience  in 
lie  use  of  tools.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  to  revolu- 
onise  our  present  elementary  school  system,  neither  have  I 
ay  desire  to  meddle  with  what  is  called  middle-class  educa- 
on — I  suggest  no  sweeping  changes.  A  slight  extension  of 
dating  machinery  will  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
i>8e. 

By  higher  elementary  schools  I  mean  schools  in  which 
dected  upper  standard  children  only  are  admitted;  and 
ich  schools  should  not  be  confused  with  those  whose  only 
istinctive  features  consist  in  the  imposition  of  a  higher  fee, 
nd  a  slightly  extended  coarse  of  instruction  rendered  prac 
Lcable  by  the  attendance  of  children  more  favourably  cir- 
amstanced  than  those  attending  the  poorer  schools. 

The  Sheffield  School  Board  has,  I  venture  to  think, 
ioneered  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
8  to  how  the  best  preparation  for  a  course  of  technical  in- 
truction  can  be  provided.  The  higher  department  of  its 
entral  school  contemplates  exactly  the  kind  of  work  suited 
or  this  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  500  scholars  in  attend- 
nee  have  been  drafted  from  the  other  public  elementary 
chools  of  the  town.  The  minimum  standard  for  admission 
s  the  4th,  so  the  work  of  the  whole  school  begins  with  the 
»th  standard,  but  only  candidates  who  can  pass  well  the 
entrance  examination  are  admitted,  and  those  who  are  over 
deven  years  of  age  must  take  the  papers  for  a  higher 
standard. 

In  less  populous  centres  a  somewhat  lower  standard  for 
idmission  may  perhaps  be  desirable  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
Dumbers  being  large  enough  for  convenient  subdivision  as 
ivell  as  economical  working. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  selection  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
working  of  ordinary  elementary  schools.  So  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  scholars,  who  are  capable  of  advanced  training, 
c^main  long  enough  in  any  one  school,  that  it  is  impossible 
^  give  adequate  attention  to  them  without  sacrificing  the 
^terests  of  the  larger  numbers,  and,  besides,  they  can  as  a 
'^e  be  far  better  taught  by  teachers  who  are  more  or  less 
specialists,  than  would  be  practicable  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
^here  the  teachers  are  selected  without  reference  to  these 
^^^icular  quali6cations. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  nature  and  scope  of 
*^e  science,  art,  and  preparatory  technical  instruction  that 
■^^y  be  introduced  in  schools  of  this  kind,  I  will  quote  a 
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scheme  which  was  drawn  up  bj  Mr.  Ripper,  the  science 
master  of  the  Sheffield  Central  Higher  Boajd  School.  It  is 
not  yet  in  fall  operation,  bnt  the  greater  portion  is  being 
carried  oat  ¥rith  most  gratifying  results.  It  will  of  coarse 
be  understood  that  all  the  pupils  take  the  ordinary  Code 
subjects  together  with  some  of  the  specific  subjects.  Both 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  school  are  taught  French; 
some  of  the  upper  classes  take  German,  and  a  few  Latin. 
All  the  girls  learn  needlework  and  practical  cookery ;  those 
in  the  higher  classes  take  chemisiry.  The  following  pro- 
gramme is  for  boys  only : — 

Science  course. — Piuctical,  plane,  and  solid  geometry; 
machine  construction  and  drawing;  mathematics;  mechanics; 
chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical;  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Art  course. — Freehand,  model, perspectiye and  geometry; 
drawing  Ax>m  the  cast,  modelling  in  clay ;  wood  carving. 

Practical  Work  in  the  Workshop. — ^The  production  of 
simple,  but  perfect  geometrical  forms  in  iron  and  wood,  snch 
as  the  cube,  hexagonal  prism,  &c.,  to  teach  accuracy  of  work, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

The  construction  of  models  in  wood  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  as  examples  for  model  drawing ;  also  of  yarions 
kinds  of  wood  joints,  model  doors,  &c. 

The  construction  of  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  by 
actual  experiment  the  principles  of  levers,  of  levers  in  cotn- 
bination,  pulleys,  wheel  and  axle,  the  crane,  strains  on  beams 
with  different  positions  of  load.  The  mechanics  of  the  roof, 
arch,  bridge.  The  more  advanced  pupils  to  be  taught  to 
construct  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  lessons 
given  in  machine  drawing,  applied  mechanics,  building  con- 
struction, and  mechanical  engineering  to  evening  students* 

All  the  models  to  be  made  fix>m  working  drawings  pi*" 
pared  by  the  students. 

The  aim  in  the  above  class  will  be  to  give  a  sysimoi^ 
course  of  practical  instruction  in  the  science  of  mechanics. 

In  this  preparatory  stage  there  need  be  no  attempt  to 
specialise.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  his  educational  requirements,  not  to  be  too  narrow  in  his 
notions  of  what  will  be  useful,  and  what  he  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  in  the  shape  of  practical  knowledge.  H  ^^ 
has  already  got  a  notion  of  what  occupation  he  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  when  he  leaves  school,  he  may  perhaps  vary  his 
work  accordingly,  and  in  different  localities  it  will  be  easy 
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0  differentiate  the  arrangementa  of  the  school  course  some- 
rhat  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  indostries  of  the 
istrict.  Bnt,  as  a  rnle,  the  conrse  may  be  anbatantially  the 
ame.  The  boy  who  is  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer 
rill  be  no  worse  for  knowing  something  of  chemistry  in 
ddition  to  the  sabjects  which  more  immediately  appertain 
0  the  conatrnction  of  machinery ;  nor  will  the  boy  who 
ansfc  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  textile  industries  be  any 
be  less  valoable  as  a  workman,  or  as  a  manager,  if,  in 
Edition  to  learning  chemistry  and  the  principles  of  design, 
le  acquire  some  knowledge  of  mechiuucs,  the  ability  to 
oaghly  sketch  a  piece  of  machinery,  or  the  power,  to  oalcu- 
ate  the  strain  upon  any.  given  structure.  That  young 
leople  may  profitably  undertake  snch  a  course  as  I  have 
nggested  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

The  ^es  of  the  scholars  tinder  instruction  at  the  Sheffield 
Jentral  School  vary  from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  The  majonty 
rill  probably  leave  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen. 

The  resists  of  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
)epartment  in  chemistry  and  in  machine  drawing  and  con- 
traction have  been  somewhat  remarkable.  Ail  scholars  who 
rere  actually  eligible  and  suitably  prepared  have  been  pre- 
ented,  and  the  results  this  year  were  as  follows : — 


ResullB  of  Science  and  Art  Departments  Examinaliona  in  Machine 
Conitraction,  Drawing  and  Chemistri/,  1883. 
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The  numbers  will  of  course  be  lai^r  at  the  next  ex- 
uminations. 

The  results  in  mathematics  have  been  equally  satisfactory 
^onsidering  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  bearing  in  mind 
dso  that  usually  a  longer  period  is  occupied  in  preparation 
than  was  taken  in  this  case. 
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It  should  be  explained  that,  in  the  machine-constmcti(K=» 
class,  drawings  are  made  to  scale  from  rongh  sketches  j^ 
models,  and  pieces  of  machinei;,  and  the  instmction  i^9. 

thorough  and  sound.     No  pnpil  is  allowed  to  make  a  draw^ 

ing  without  having  the  uses  of  the  object  represente^- 
carefully  explained,  and  accora^  in  eveiy  detail  is  aimed  afc» 
rather  than  showiness.  That  EngUsh  hoji  are  capable  o^^ 
as  good  work  as  are  either  the  French  or  the  Germans  is  in— — 
dicated  by  a  recent  remark  of  the  Chairman  of  the  BoyaM- 
Commissioners  on  Technical  Education,  to  the  effect  thafc:^ 
nowhere  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  observationB  had  Tn="^ 
seen  mechanical  drawings  of  equal  merit  produced  by  boy^^ 
of  the  same  age  as  those  in  the  Sheffield  Central  Schoola 
A  few  specimens  are  submitted. 

With  regard  to  the  workshop  practice,  the  test  of  exami      _- 
nation  has  not  yet  been  applied,  but  I  produce  some  specimen   — .a 
of  work  executed  by  boys  of  various  ages,  &om  which  yo^r'  tt 
will  see  that  not  only  has  considerable  manipulative  skilET-ll 
been  acquired,  but  exactness  and  the  correct  application  ac=nf 
geometrical  piinciples  have  been  developed  in  a  very  usefizzi^iil 
degree.     The   boys   are  taught  to  make   model   structnre^^*^ 
baaed  on  geometrical  principles,  or  illustrating  importanK*:-^^ 
principles  in  mechanics.    The  plans  are  first  drawn  on  papcJ:*  "Cr 
and  then  carried  out  in  wood  or  iron.     Pieces  of  wrought  c^^-  or 
caat  iron  are  supplied  in  a  more  or  less  rough  condition,  an*=^d 
then  chipped  and  filed  into  perfect  cubes,  hexagonal  prism  j^=i8f 
&c.     The  pupils  willingly  come  an  hour  before  the  ordinal^— ry 
time   for   opening   school,   and    they  are  occupied   in   tt:^~he 
workshop  for  two  hours  per  day.     The  eagerness  with  whic^  ^ch 
they  engage  iu  this  work  seems  to  add  to  the  interest  ■         of 
other  studies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  ultima,  ^te 
usefulness.     I  am  told  that  some  of  the  work  already  pr'  — ^o- 
dnced  would  as  specimens  of  exactness  and  precision  compa.^: — -re 
favourably  with  tiie  productions  of  apprentices  of  some  yea^^vs' 
standing  who  have   not   had   the   advantage  of  any  au   ^^b 
training.  i 
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Since  the  Sheffield  scheme  was  first  brought  under  notice, 
)iher  towns,  including  Manchester  and  Halifax,  have  esta- 
>lished  higher  elemen^ry  schools  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
hough  conducted  under  rather  different  conditions.  But 
nthout  wearying  you  with  further  explanations,  I  think  we 
nay  fairly  assume  that  the  experiment  is  an  established 
luccess,  and  that  it  supplies  exactly  what  is  wanted  in 
ihe  way  of  preparatory  education.  Yet  it  is,  at  the  best, 
>ut  a  beginning.  It  leaves  the  pupil  on  the  threshold  of 
:;hat  special  training  which  other  agencies  must  supply. 
Technical  instruction,  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  even- 
ngB,  Should  be  provided  in  every  district,  and  shotdd  be 
ArefoUy  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  local  industries.  It 
nil,  however,  be  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  general 
icheme,  that  institutions  like  the  Sheffield  Central  Schools 
honid  be  sustained  in  full  efficiency  throughout  the  country ; 
nd  to  this  end  I  think  the  influence  of  this  Association 
lay  be  used  with  good  effect. 

At  present  there  is  no  Government  grant,  either  towards 
he  fitting  up  of  workshops  or  upon  tiie  results  of  the  in- 
xaction  therein  given.  It  seems  just  as  reasonable  that 
id  should  be  given  for  these  objects  as  for  the  fitting  up  of 
iboratories,  and  the  provision  of  apparatus  for  science 
asses,  or  for  the  teaching  of  needlework  and  practical 
K>kery.  With  such  assistance  and  encouragement,  there  is, 
tMnk,  no  doubt  that  useful  manual  occupations  would  in 
le  time  be  extensively  introduced  in  connection  with  public 
ementary  schools ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  money 
Duld  be  well  spent. 

Hitherto  we  have  depended  upon  the  generous  contribu- 
^ns  of  friends,  but  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
Drk  should  be  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Manchester  School  Board  has  recently  established 
orkshops  in  connection  with  a  number  of  the  schools,  and 
lc  experiment  is  spoken  of  as  working  exceedingly  well. 
is  hoped  that  a  great  number  of  pupils  will  acquii'e  some 
:ill  in  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  and  that  a  number 
ill  afterwards  receive  more  advanced  manual  instruction  in 
le  Board's  Central  Higher  School.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
lat  managers  of  public  elementary  schools  in  other  parts  of 
le  country  will  readily  devise  means  of  promoting  such 
^sirable  objects,  if  only  the  means  are  forthcoming.  With 
roper  help  the  teaching  could  be  improved,  the  appliances 
Tuld  be  made  more  complete,  and  the  results  proportionately 
lore  valuable. 
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The  Eoyal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruction  have 
already  reported  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  practical  instnio- 
tion  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Education  Department  will  not  be  disinclined  to 
listen  to  any  appeals  which  are  put  forward  in  fayonr  of 
State  aid  for  the  purpose. 

The  exact  kind  of  test  to  be  applied  in  measuring  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  teaching  might  easily  be  arranged  on  similar  plans 
to  those  already  adopt^  in  gauging  the  work  of  science  and 
art  classes.  Either  rough  material  might  be  sent  down- 
like  chemicals  for  analysis — to  be  operated  upon  within  a 
fixed  time,  and  then  returned  for  examination ;  or  finished 
specimens  of  work  might  be  sent  up  after  the  manner  ia 
which  students'  works  are  now  sent  up  from  schools  of  art 
with  certificates  appended,  showing  the  names,  &c.,  of 
students,  and  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  department. 

But,  while  advocating  a  general  extension  of  the  plans  I 
have  indicated  in  ponnection  with  public  elementary  schools, 
we  must  not  ignore  the  work  already  successfully  attempted 
in  other  institutions.     The  Wyggeston  Schools  at  Leicester, 
and  the  Allan  Glen  Institution  in  Glasgow,  are  notable  ex- 
amples of  how  higher-grade  schools  can  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  times  in  reference  to  a  thoroughly  sound 
preparation  for  purely  technical  teaching.     At  the  Wygg^ 
ston  schools,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Eev.  James 
Went,  the  instruction   given   has  been  so  organised  that 
pupils  gain  not  only  general  knowledge  but  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  subjects  which  immediately  bear  upon  the 
trades  and  professions  they  are  likely  to  enter  into.    Gr^} 
attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  and  the  science  teachings* 
thorough.     If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  positions  taken  by 
pupils  on  leaving  school  after  receiving  this  practical  train- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  utility.     Soon,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  also  a  purely  technical  department,  ^^ 
wjiich  actual  pi'actice  may  be  added  to  theoretical  knowledge* 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  trades  of  Leicester  will  largdy 
benefit  thereby.     In  this  case  a  connection  has  been  esta- 
blished between  the  higher  school  and  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  town.     There  are,  it  appears,  forty  exhibitions^ 
and  thirty  of  these  are  selected  from  the  Board  and  Voluntary 
schools,  iiie  rest  being  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Fr^ 
Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  Allan  Glen  Institution  the  instruction  is  probably 
carried  to  a  still  more  advanced  point  in  some  directions,  ao^ 
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re  particularly  in  the  subjects  appertaining  to  engineering 
1  the  chemical  industries.  The  institution  has  been  de- 
oped  with  very  marked  success  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Dixon,  and 
preparatory  work  is  quite  as  solid  as  that  which  charac- 
ises  the  more  advanced  departments.  Here,  workshop 
kcticQ  is  a  prominent  feature,  both  in  the  preparatory 
ges  and  in  the  advanced  departments.  In  the  .  upper 
Bses  of  the  mechanical  department  pupils  spend  one  half- 
r  per  week  in  model  malong,  and  attain  surprising  pro- 
ency.  Altogether  the  result  of  both  theoretical  and 
ictical  training  combined  is  that  youths  who  have  gone 
ongh  the  ordinary  school  course  can  easily  take  their 
ces  with  apprentices  of  two  years'  standing  who  entered 

0  business  without  such  advantages.    It  will  be  readily 
lerstood   that  the  whole  of  the  school  course  is  har 
nised  so  that  the  general  education  shall  be  made  appro- 
fttely  preparatory  to  the  special  training  which  is  to  follow ; 

1  this,  after  aU,  is  what  should  be  aimed  at  in  an  indus- 
J  community. 

I  must  not  enlarge  upon  other  enterprises  which  deserve 
sntion  in  connection  with  this  subject,  as  I  have  already 
ched  the  limit  to  which  this  paper  must  extend.  I  set 
i  with  the  intention  of  offering  some  suggestions  founded 
in   actual  observation  and  experience   of  their  practica- 
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fy  as  was  computed  by  an  American  educationist,  a  ipere 
>wledge  of  rudiments  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  earning 
•acity  of  individuals,   securing   also  better  products  as 

I  result  of  their  labour,  and  in  every  respect  enhancing 
ir  position,  then  assuredly  any  attention  that  can  be  given 
the  improvement  of  the  means  of  preparation  for  the 
siness  of  life,  even  in  the  preparatory  stage,  is  an  object 
rthy  of  pursuit,  and  I  trust  the  discussion  which  follows 

II  tend  to  that  end  whether  the  criticism  be  adverse  or 
rourable  to  any  views  I  may  have  enunciated. 


On  the  Same. 

By  William  Majikiott,  F.C.S. 

>EP0BE  we  begin  to  discuss  the  preparation  necessary  for 
^  Technical  Education,  we  had  better  first  clearly  define 
^t  we  mean  by  the  term,  as  education  of  this  kind  is 
^en  in  institutions  having  different  names,  such  as  trade 
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schools,  polytechnic  schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  or  even 
people's  colleges.  Under  whatever  name  the  school  is 
known,  the  object,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  a  |r^ 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  or  arts  applicable  to  the  Yarioos  I  3 
trades  or  callings  men  are  engaged  in.  Each  indusiary  |^:e 
varies  in  its  demands  on  the  different  sciences,  so  that  each  \^\: 
special  science  becomes  considered,  as  the  essential  one 
applicable  to  some  special  calling. 

For  instance,  a  dyer  looks  to  chemistry,  a  machine  maker 
studies  mechanics,  and  a  builder  building  construction ;  there- 
fore, a  school  for  technical  education  must  embrace  in  its 
.curriculum  all  the  sciences  and  different  branches  of  art 
bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  district. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  under  this  head,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  national  importance  of  these  Bchook  or 
the  imperative  necessity  of  their  establishment  if  we  are  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank  as  a  manufacturing  nation ;  but,  anp- 
posing  that  this  question  of  the  establishing  of  technical 
schools  has  already  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  let  us  1^ 
consider  what  are  the  best  means  of  bringing  these  studies 
under  the  notice  of  the  greatest  number  of  pupils.  |fe 

Thanks  to  the   Education  Act  we  are  now  in  a  very 
different  position  for  discussing  this  question  from  what  tre    ^^^ 
were  twelve  years  ago.     And  if  the  compulsory  clauses  of 
that  Act  had  been  strictly  carried  out  from  the  first,  all  ovff 
young  people  of  sixteen  years  of  age  would  have  abea^J 
received  a  good  sound  elementary  education. 

We  may  fairly  ask  the  question,  *Are  our  element^ 
schools  taking  the  part  they  ought  to  take  in  planting  v^® 
germ  of  science  in  the  minds  of  their  juvenile  pupils  ?  *  I  ^^ 
aware  I  approach  dangerous  ground  if  I  even  suggest  ^^J 
addition  to  the  ordinary  studies  given  in  these  schools.   ^3^^ 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  scie^^^ 
may  be  imparted  by  well-taught  object-lessons ;  and  tb^^^ 
lessons,  instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  studi-^^' 
would  actually  be  a  relaxation  therefrom,  and  enjoyed      ^ 
such  by  the  children.     I  do  not  recommend  a  specif  cJ-^ 
for  this  purpose,  or  a  lesson  which  requires  any  preparafc^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  simply  that  they  should      ^ 
instructed  in  the  common  things  of  their  every-day  life.  "^^7? 
air  they  breathe,  and  the  water  they  drink,  could  be  explal*^^ 
and  illustrated  as  easily  as  a  lesson  in  geography ;  likewise  ^ 
those  surroundings  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  heal^/ 
and  intelligent  home. 

The  first  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  ca^^TT 
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ont  a  sjstematic  course  of  object-lessons  bearing  on  science 
in  our  elementary  schools,  is  in  the  scarcity  of  teachers 
qualified  for  this  purpose. 

Most  teachers  now  work  up  one  or  more  of  the  varions 
sciences,  and  receive  certificates  from  South  Kensington, 
enabling  them  to  earn  grants ;  but  how  few  of  them  have 
taught  any  of  these  sciences  to  a  class !  ^  Have  you  ever 
taught  the  science  for  which  you  hold  a  certificate  P '  is  a 
question  I  have  put  to  scores  of  teachers,  and  the  answer 
nine  times  out  of  ten  has  been  *  No/ 

The  fact  is,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  science 
teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  the  time  spent  by 
Uie  teacher  in  qualifying  himself  in  science  is  almost  lost, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  results.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish 
tio  discourage  the  study  of  science  by  elementary  teachers, 
r^en  if  only  for  their  own  improvement,  but  we  make  a  mis- 
Vike  if  we  think  that,  because  South  Kensington  grants  a 
lumber  of  certificates  every  year  to  elementary  teachers, 
therefore  science  teaching  is  extending  in  our  elementary 
ichools  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  Some  of  these 
teachers  have  become,  I  know,  very  efficient  instructors  in 
(cience,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  have  abandoned  elementary 
reaching  and  devoted  their  energies  to  science  alone. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  teachers  holding  these  cet- 
dficates  from  giving  simple  illustrated  object-lessons  in 
si  ass ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  now  every  inducement  to 
Jieir  doing  so,  seeing  that  intelligence  in  the  pupils  as  a 
vhole  is,  in  future,  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  elements  in 
fuming  the  grant.  If  we  are  not  ripe  for  classes  in  special 
sciences,  we  might  at  any  rate  be  making  some  progress  in 
iliat  direction.  Doubtless,  school  authorities  would  suffer 
OSS  in  grant  in  ordinary  class-subjects,  were  some  of  the 
iime  now  given  to  these  devoted  to  object-lessons,  but  they 
vould  recoup  themselves  by  the  grant  given  for  greater 
ntelligence  in  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
>e  opening  the  way  for  greater  progress  by  introducing  in 
elementary  schools  the  scientific  aptitude  so  necessary  for  the 
reception  afterwards  of  a  true  technical  training. 

There  is  another  difficulty.  At  our  training  colleges  the 
itudents  are  taught  the  art  of  teaching,  by  practical  applica- 
bion  in  the  schools  attached  to  them.  But  the  training 
necessary  to  give  an  interesting  object-lesson  does  not  re- 
ceive that  attention  its  importance  demands,  and  we  cannot 
expect  those  lessons  to  become  general  in  our  elementary 
schools  until  they  form  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 
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In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  dealt  ivith  what  I  con*     .r^^^^ 
sider  to  be  necessary  if  our  elementary  schools  are  to  become     wn^ 
the  nurseries  in  which  science  is  brought  before  the  minds      l.^,- 
of  our  school  population.      But  the  full  development  ia 
scientific  instruction    must   take  place  after  leaving  the 
elementary  schools ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  science  can  be 
taught  systematically  with  any  advantage  to  those  under 
sixteen.     Let  us  consider,  then,  the  training  necessary  for  a 
youth  at  this  age,  before  or  at  the  same  time  he  is  taking 
the  classes  in  purely  technical  subjects. 

If  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress  in  these  studies— 
that  is,  if  the  results  are  to  show  in  our  improved  manufic- 
tures  and  various  industries — the  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  now  adopted  in  our  technical  schools  must  be 
(jianged.  Hitherto  no  previous  training  has  been  insisted 
upon,  nor  has  the  want  of  it  been  a  bar  to  the  pupil's  admis-  |:^ 
sion  to  these  schools.  In  many  cases  the  pupil  had  not  eYen 
the  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  read 
th6  books  recommended  by  the  teacher,  or  to  place  on  pap^^  V^ 
his  thoughts  or  impressions  of  the  lectures.  In  these  cas^  \^^ 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  result  is  a  failure  and  t3^^  \^ 
progress  nil. 

No  pupil  should  be  admitted  to  a  technical  class  unl^^ 
he  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  or  taken  at  least  t>l^^ 
elemental^  steps  in  those  branches  of  science  applicable      ^. 
the  subject  he  is  about  to  study.  Do  not  let  us  for  a  mom^^ 
imagine  we  can  make  a  good  workman  in  a  class — this       ^ 
only  accomplished  in  the  shop  or  mill ;  but  we  can  give       ^ 
the  student  those  correct  scientific  principles  which  mu^^^ 
guide  him  afterwards  in  his  technical  work.  ^,_ 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  little  science  we  can  do  wi^^^ 
but  how  much  aid  we  can  draw  from  these  sciences  in  o^^^ 
various  industries.     Let  me  illustrate  my  view  by  bringi^^-  ^° 
before  }0u  one  of  our  Huddersfield  technical  classes.    I^ 
this  district  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  is  the  weavi^:^^^-?^ 
class.     If  the  object  is  simply  to  learn  to  weave,  this  can      ^ 
accomplished  in  the  mill,  and  even  without  any  preparati^-^^'* 
the  eye  and  the  hand  can  be  trained  to  manipulate  the  loor  -^^ 
But  weaving  alone  is  not  the  only  thing  taught  under 
name ;  in  fact,  this  class  covers  all  the  instruction  requis 
in  our  textile  manufactures.     Now  what  are  the  scien 
involved  in  these  textile  manufactures  ?     Certainly  a  kn 
ledge  of  the  various  fibres,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  and  fli 
should  be  studied,  and  their  physical  properties  understo-^^^^ 
as  it  is  the  structure  of  the  fibre  that  determines  the  mach:^-°^ 
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lecessaxy  for  its  manipulation ;  and  it  is  also  the  structure 
>£  the  fibre  ivhich  gives  to  wool  its  felting  properties,  and  to 
K>ttoi]  its  adaptability  for  fine  spinning.  Here,  then,  at  the 
^ery  commencement  you  will  perceive  the  study  of  natural 
iistory  is  involved.  Again,  almost  all  the  difierent  opera- 
ions  in  a  fiactory  are  done  by  machinery ;  it  is,  therefore, 
^sential  that  mechanics  should  be  studied,  or  how  is  the 
>upil  to  understand  the  principles  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  machinery '?  There  is  one  branch  of  the  textile 
aannfactures  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  class 
pecially  devoted  to  it — that  is,  dyeing.  Now  dyeing  is 
sorely  a  chemical  operation,  and  to  expect  any  progress  from 
k  pupil  not  having  the  necessary  chemical  knowledge,  is. like 
siting  a  man  to  read  who  has  not  learnt  his  letters.  It  is 
»nlj  after  the  advanced  stages  in  this  science  have  been 
cached,  and  its  application  taught  in  the  dyeing  class,  that 
ve  can  expect  that  progress  in  this  department  which  has 
leen  made  so  successfully  by  our  competitors  on  the  Conti- 
lent.  It  is  not  only  in  improved  processes  that  chemical 
3iowledge  will  improve  6ur  manufactures,  but  the  saving  of 
oaterial  now  wasted  will  introduce  those  economies  so  essen- 
ial  in  all  our  industries.  Dyeing  is  not  the  only  subject 
aught  in  a  dyeing  class.  Bleaching,  scouring,  a  knowledge 
>t  the  nature  of  heat,  fuel,  and  steam,  are  in  certain  cases 
,8  necessary  as  dyeing ;  so  that  the  pupil,  having  passed 
hrough  the  chemistry  and  physics  classes,  is  in  a  position  to 
ake  up  and  understand  any  of  the  technical  processes 
wrought  before  him  in  the  dyeing  class. 

You  will  perceive  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the 
echnical  classes  connected  with  the  textile  trades,  but  the 
principle  insisted  upon  of  preliminary  scientific  studies  holds 
rood  for  all  our  other  industries,  such  as  iron  smelting  and 
he  making  of  pottery  and  glass.  The  question  of  art  as 
onnected  vnth  our  technical  schools  I  have  left  for  those 
dore  qualified  to  deal  with  it,  but  it  is  cheering  to  know  that 
Lrawing  is  now  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools,  and,  so 
ar  as  free-hand  drawing  is  concerned,  we  may  hope  that  this 
aluable  aid  to  illustration  is  making  good  progress. 

Before  I  conclude  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
,ime  and  the  means  our  working  classes  have,  by  which  they 
nay  avail  themselves  of  the  technical  schools  now  being 
established  in  the  centres  of  our  principal  manufactures.  I 
believe  there  is  no  nation  where  these  classes  have  more 
spare  time,  or  perhaps  as  much  as  ours.  After  6  p.m.  on 
five  days,  and  1  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  their  time  is  absolutely 
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at  their  own  disposal ;  and  as  the  fees  in  these  technical 
schools  do  not  exceed  sixpence  per  week,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  sum  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  workpeople.  If 
only  six  hours  per  week,  say  for  four  years,  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  these  sciences,  what  a  vista  of  the  future  would 
be  open  before  us ! 

If  our  technical  schools  are  to  compete  with  those  on 
the  Continent,  we  must  follow  very  much  the  same  lines  they 
have  found  to  answer  so  well.  There  the  first  consideration 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  He  is  a  man  who  from  early 
youth  has  received  the  most  liberal  education,  possesses  a 
wide  range  of  general  culture, — mathematics  and  modem 
languages  being  insisted  upon ;  so  that  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  scientific  studies,  and  is  appointed  teacher  of  a 
technical  class,  he  is  able  to  bring  before  his  pupils  the  most 
recent  discovery  in,  or  application  of  science  to,  the  indus- 
tries these  classes  are  especially  established  to  promote. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  depended  hitherto  too  much  upon 
the  certificated  teachers  of  South  Kensington — men  whose 
opportunities  have  been  widely  different  from  those  I  have 
just  described.  We  must  have  teachers  specially  qualified 
to  teach — men  who  will  attract  and  retain  their  pupils,  by 
the  knowledge  they  possess  and  their  ability  to  impart  ii 

If  our  industries  are  to  receive  further  development  and 
extension  from  the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  our 
artisans  must  be  made  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  such  schools,  and  it  will  fefl 
upon  the  teacher  to  do  this  by  familiarising  the  youth  under 
his  care  with  the  methods  of  science  and  their  application  to 
the  arts.  To  do  this  he  must  have  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances necessary — a  well-selected  museum  from  which  to 
draw  his  illustrations.  He  will  more  or  less  lay  under  con- 
tribution every  science,  and  his  pupils  will  grow  up  accus- 
tomed to  seek  the  scientific  explanation  of  what  they  see ; 
to  reason  scientifically  on  common  things,  and  to  apply 
practically  the  scientific  method  to  all  they  do.  Let  our 
object  be  therefore  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  elementary 
science,  as  preparatory  to  the  practical  knowledge  taught  m 
our  technical  schools. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  S.  Leigh  Gregson  (one  of  the  founders  and  Hon.  Registrar  of 
the  School  of  Science,  Liverpool)  agreed  with  both  the  papers  that  the 
Kindergarten  system  should  always  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
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d  achools,  and  that  object  lessons  should  be  carried  on  in  a  simple 
ler.  It  was  a  form  of  object  lesson  if  the  teacher  took  his  pupils 
br  a  walk  and  discoursed  on  objects  of  interest  out  of  doors, 
its  who  never  did  this  were  much  to  blame.  He  quite  approved 
Mshing  science  in  Board  schools,  but  it  ought  not  to  take  up  too 
I  time,  to  the  detriment  of  ordinary  elementary  teaching.  Cookery 
important  for  girls,  and  Board  schools  ought  to  be  selected  for 
ftl  lessons,  managed  by  a  central  committee  of  ladies.  The  com- 
e  would  be  able  to  supply  substantial  meals,  as  results  of  th(v 
ical  instruction,  to  individuals  of  the  labouring  class  at  certain 
1.  Practical  science  could  best  be  taught  ailer  the  ordinary  school 
were  over  in  public  classes,  so  that  leading  gentlemen  of  a  town 
[  take  an  interest  in  the  teaching,  and  managers  could  appeal  to 
)wn  for  aid.  A  good  deal  of  support  was  obtained  in  Liverpool, 
r  from  giving  the  working  men  too  much  education,  if  any  &uh 

0  be  found  it  was  with  misapplied  education.  What  assisted  in 
e  life  could  not  be  called  over-education.  A  great  difficulty  iu 
ountry  was  the  obtaining  of  appliances  for  practical  demonstration, 
much  was  to  be  learned  from  the  Continent  in  this  respect  was 
a  by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
ihnical  instruction.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  were  willing 
ike  grants  to  assist  localities.  The  City  Guilds  have  taken  up  the 
!r,  and  they  now  furnish  money  for  appliances,  &c.,  to  some 
ties.     He  had  applied  to  them  on  behalf  of  Liverpool,  and  he 

1  to  meet  with  success.  Much  was  being  done  in  the  way  of 
ical  drawing  in  that  town.     Prizes  for  models  and  drawings  were 

as  an  encouragement  to  students  with  some  success.  It  waa 
aal  to  have  teachers  with  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge.  In 
pool  the  teacher  of  mechanics  had  gone  through  shipbuilding  work 
>ractical  engineering ;  their  chemical  teacher  was  every  day  em- 
d  in  carrying  out  chemical  analyses  for  the  public;  and  the 
'  was  a  practical  joiner  employed  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
)ur  Board.  In  this  way  only  could  we  get  good  science  teachers ; 
e  should  not  undertake  to  teach  a  specific  trade  in  these  classes, 
r.  Gladstone,  F.K.S.  (London  School  Board)  said  that  the  subject 
iaing  into  prominent  importance,  and  more  would  be  heard  of  it 
t  next  few  years.  The  Koyal  Commission  on  the  subject  would 
bly  point  out  certain  great  deficiencies  in  our  educational  system, 
ystem  of  apprenticeships  had  almost  disappeared,  and  something 
ranted  to  take  its  place.  This  it  was  which  had  created  the  need 
Imical  schools.  Many  trades  and  manu&ctures  were  dying  out  in 
Duntry  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  our  workmen  were  educated 
eir  handicrafts.  Technical  classes  were  beginning  to  be  formed^ 
le  City  of  London  Guilds  were  devoting  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
o  the  matter.  But  there  was  not  yet  anything  like  sufficient 
uon  for  the  education  of  the  workman  in  those  particular  handi- 

to  which  he  was  likely  to  turn.  The  lads  ought  to  be  taken  in 
directly  they  left  school.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  reason  for 
ry  that  a  great  deal  of  the  education  now  given  in  elementary 
la  was  misplaced  education.     It  might  be  that  it  was  running  too 
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much  in  lines  originally  laid  down  for  the  middle  and  upper  claases,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary,  if  possible,  to  work  in  some  technical  instmo- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  likely  in  future  to  be  engaged  in 
various  handicrafts.     We  had  to  provide  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people,  and  must  give  them  the  instruction  necessary  for  their 
work  and  their  future  life.     The  question  was,  What  could  be  done 
in  the  ordinary  schools  to  attain  the  objects  desired  ?  -   It  was  said  we 
should  teach   on  the  Kindergarten  system.     That  was  already  being 
done  in  all  the  principal  in&nt  schools ;  in  fact,  it  was  required  hj 
the  Code  if  a  school  wished  to  obtain  the  grant  for  being  '  excellent' 
Object  lessons   were  likewise   taught    in  all   good   schools.     Some 
School  Boards  made  object  lessons  sl  sine  qud  non,  but  they  were  often 
of  a  too  desultory  character,  the  instruction  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  the  pupil-teachers.     Great  improvements  were  wanted,  and  some 
Boards  were  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  an  industrial  training  (^' 
their  scholars.     France  was  paying  great  attention  to  this  subject    We 
were  met  on  the  threshold  with  this  difficulty,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
teach  anything  like  special  trades  which  would  not  be  of  value  to  all  the 
children  in  school.     He  was  not  sure  that  the  Mundella  Code  did  not 
already  go  too  far  in  this  direction,  especially  in  the  girls'  schools,  where 
too  much  time  was  spent  in  needlework.     For  cookery  instruction 
kitchens  were  attached  to  many  of  the  girls'  schools.     It  was  desirable 
to  have  this  cookery  instruction ;    but  there  was  danger  that  these 
specialised  studies  might  be  carried  too  far.     A  good  reason  for  not 
going  far  in  this  direction  was  that  the  Code  insisted  upon  high  attain- 
ments in  the  girls'  schools  in  ordinary  learning,  in  history,  geography, 
&c.     The  Code  renders  it  almost  imperative  that  scholars  should  be 
taught  a  certain  amount  of  Shakespeare  or  some  other  classic  author, 
but  it  is  not  considered  equally  necessary  that  they  should  know  any- 
thing about  the  construction  of  their  own  bodies  or  the  world  around 
them.     He  would  be  glad  to  see  an  extension  of  the  Sheffield  system. 
He  had  seen  admirable  science  lessons  taught  in  Birmingham,  by  which 
scholars  were  given  a  certain  knowledge  of  technical  matters,  and  by 
which  the  general  scope  of  their  understanding  was  enlarged.    They 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  perfect  them  in  any  particular  branches.  In  London  the  Rev.  Mn 
Pearson  had  been  desirous  of  introducing  technical  instruction  into  Board 
schools,  but  the  proposal  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  favour  at  the  Board. 
He  (Dr.  Gladstone)  moved  an  amendment  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  question  lay  within  their  scope,  and  whether  it  was  ad- 
visable to  do  anything  to  facilitate  such  instruction.     This  special  com- 
mittee was  in  existence,  and  was  gaining  information  upon  these  points* 
He  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  taken  up  warmly  througbo^^ 
the  country.    It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  question* 
of  the  time.     The  teachers  would  require  a  certain  preparation  for  the 
work,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  out  gradually.     But  he  ^ 
afraid  that  before  very  much  could   be  done  the  Government  would 
have  to  be  induced  to  take  further  interest  in  the  matter.    Astb^ 
British  Association  had  made  a  useful  recommendation,  he  would  pr^' 
pose  that  this  section  of  the  Congress  should  also  mark  its  sense  of  tb^ 
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mportance  of  the  subject  by  placing  on  record  its  opinion.     He  would 
heref ore  move — 

*  This  department  recommends  the  Council  to  consider  the  desirableness  of 
Ukkiiig  a  representation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
)oaaDcil  on  Education  in  &Toiir  of  aid  being  extended  towards  the  fitting  up  of 
rarkshops  in  connection  with  elementary  day  schools  or  evening  classes,  and  of 
naking  grants  on  the  results  of  practical  instruction  in  such  workshops.' 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (Greenwich)  seconded  the  motion.  He 
leld  that  a  good  sound  general  education  ought  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
fider  teaching.  Technical  ediication  and  general  knowledge  acted  and 
leacted  on  each  other.  The  knowledge  of  a  subject  like  literature 
fould  be  found  so  to  widen  the  minds  of  the  children  that  the  technical 
DStruction  they  afterwards  received  would  not  only  add  some  details  of 
mowledge,  but  would  make  life  fuller  and  better.  He  did  not  share  Mr. 
vT^son's  apparent  fear  of  over-education.  In  Scotland  and  Germany, 
he  two  European  countries  in  which  a  national  system  of  education 
lad  been  longest  at  work,  they  did  not  find  men  indisposed  to  take  sub- 
rdinate  positions.  It  was  said  that  higher  education  unfitted  men  for 
lomestic  service.  It  remained  a  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hotels 
n  the  Continent  and  in  Europe  were  served  by  German  waiters. 
t  certainly  was  not  true  that  education  unfitted  men  to  be  under  disci- 
line,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
may  were  Scotchmen.  When  men  complained  of  education  as  making 
len  uppish,  that  was  because  it  had  not  been  long  enough  at  work. 
Teast  makes  the  dough  bitter,  but  when  the  '  sponge  *  has  risen  the 
»read  is  sweet.  Let  education  have  time,  and  the  same  results  would 
»e  produced  in  England  as  elsewhere.  Instruction,  both  in  the  ordinary 
nd  more  technical  subjects,  was  heavily  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
dncation  was  started  on  the  parochial,  instead  of  on  a  national  system 
ike  the  Board  schools.  In  large  towns  the  hindrance  to  grouping 
choolfl  for  special  as  well  as  general  instruction  was  great.  Each  school 
lad  to  be  an  institution  for  teaching  all  the  subjects  in  their  several 
tages.  What  was  wanted  was  schools  to  take  the  elder  children,  who 
Eiight  then  be  educated  in  such  technical  subjects  as  were  necessary. 
le  wished  to  make  a  protest  against  the  teaching  of  needlework  to  all, 
>r  of  cookery  to  all  girls.  Much  time  was  wasted  on  those  who  could 
lerer  come  to  perfection  in  these,  arts.  The  rudiments  might  be  taught 
x>  all,  but  there  was  waste  in  technical  instruction  compulsorily  forced 
sn  all  without  reference  to  aptitude. 

Mr.  D.  Johnston  (Huddersfield)  said  he  would  put  forward  tihe 
plea  of  the  late  Professor  Hodgson  for  the  imparting  of  a  little  useless 
knowledge,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  thorough  literary  training  before 
technical  education  began,  as  he  had  known  the  best  technical  students 
defeated  at  the  examinations  by  less  proficient  but  more  fluent  fellow- 
Rtudents.  He  thought  capacity,  what  James  Nasmyth  meant  by '  handi- 
xiesB,'  should  be  cultivated  instead  of  mere  mechanical  skill. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Wilford  said  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
huddersfield  School  Board,  he  cordially  supported  the  resolution.  In 
one  or  two  directions  we  were  rather  over-educating  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.     What  was  required  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
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Standards  of  the  Mundella  Code  showed  the  extent  to  which  edacatkA 
was  being  carried ;  and  the  tendency,  he  maintained,  was  to  piodaofr 
clerks  ratiber  than  artisans.  The  market  for  clerks  in  offices,  &c^  was 
getting  overstocked.  Already  too  many  children,  educated  in  elemen«  . 
tary  schools,  sought  employment  in  offices.  Accepting  the  testimoaj 
of  many  eminent  medical  men  that  undoubted  over-pressure  existed  in 
public  elementary  schools,  he  considered  that  some  subjects  would 
have  to  be  dropped  or  curtailed  if  more  adequate  attention  were  to  be 
given  to  the  kinds  of  instruction  which  would  assist  scholars  in  after 
life  to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour.  Elementary  techuical  in- 
struction ought  to  be  brought,  by  means  of  object  lessons,  <&c.,  within 
the  reach  of  every  child ;  and  children,  after  having  passed  the  fourtli 
Stanclard,  ought  to  be  grounded  in  matters  of  technical  training,  that 
they  might  be  led  beneficially  to  develop  in  after  life  the  taste  ix 
technical  knowledge  thus  imparted.  Drawing,  chemistry,  the  principles 
of  design,  and  other  special  subjects  of  a  practical  character  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  taught,  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  the  work- 
man. Hitherto,  he  thought,  we  had  not  been  proceeding  on  the  right 
lines,  and  he  was  therefore  very  glad  that  the  want  of  a  general  compre- 
hensive system  of  technical  instruction  was  begiiming  to  be  felt,  and 
that  attempts  were  likely  to  be  made  to  cope  with  the  want. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Dr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  sound 
system  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  younger  classes.  A  great  deal 
of  the  over-pressure  in  after  years  was  due  to  a  &ilure  to  impart  to 
children  in  early  life  a  sufficient  degree  of  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
three  '  R's.'  Technical  teaching  ought  to  be  carefully  assimilated  with 
the  very  many  and  various  requirements  of  the  diSerent  districts  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  instruction 
given  by  highly  trained  artisans  on  the  spot,  practically  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  their  work.  Some  excellent  industrial  training  waa 
now  given  in  district  schools  in  connection  with  workhouses.  These 
advantages  should  be  open  to  the  children  of  independent  parents  at 
moderate  fees,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  relieve  such  institutiona 
from  any  invidious  connection  with  pauperism.  He  cordially  concurred 
with  Dr.  Gladstone's  resolution. 

Mr.  Ernest  Woodhead  (Huddersfield)  said  it  was  quite  true  that 
the  present  system  of  education  was  producing  an  enormous  supply  of 
clerks.  It  was  possible  now  in  many  instances  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  well-educated  clerk,  with  an  average  knowledge  of  several  languages, 
at  a  smaller  salary  than  was  required  by  a  skilled  artisan.  However, 
that  was  not  a  reason  for  relaxing  their  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  rather  a  reason  for  making  increased  provision  for  me- 
chanical training  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  school  instruction. 
It  was  desirable  to  give  children  such  a  general  practical  knowledge 
as  would  enable  them  to  take  hold  of  the  first  lever  which  presented 
itself  in  order  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale.  Of  course  there 
was  the  question  of  distributing  the  cost  of  this  technical  education  over 
the  community  at  large.  The  trading  class,  as  the  small  shopkeepers, 
who  would  receive  only  an  indirect  benefit  from  the  new  order  of 
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things  which  would  be  created,  might  object  to  contributing  towards 
tiie  general  technical  training  of  the  sons  of  the  better  paid  overseers 
and  other  artisans.  They  would  feel  that,  placed  as  thej  generally 
were  on  the  borderland  between  comfort  ana  poverty,  they  could  not 
go  much  further  than  to  assist  in  giving  the  elements  of  education  to 
tbeir  neighbours.  There  might  be  an  outcry  from  the  Trades  Unions 
[who  were  always  endeavouring  to  put  their  foot  firmly  down  upon  the 
qratem  of  apprenticeship)  against  their  being  called  upon  to  assist 
ronng  mechanics  to  be  the  very  first  to  cut  their  work  from  under 
hem.  He  did  not  himself  think  there  was  anything  in  the  argument^ 
3Ut  the  difficulty  was  to  make  the  men  who  felt  the  pinch  at  the 
moment,  think  sufficiently  of  the  general  benefit  to  the  community 
md  to  trade,  which  would  lead  to  their  own  ultimate  gain.  A  good 
system  of  selection  of  suitable  pupils  ought  to  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  general  technical  training  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  those 
children,  for  instance,  who  had  a  special  aptitude  for  making  model 
engines  and  carving  ships,  should  be  encouraged  in  the  particular 
branch  for  which  they  showed  a  natural  inclination.  There  would  not 
he  much  difficulty  in  encouraging  a  taste  for  technical  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  as  desirable  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  literary  culture  as  for  mere  mechanical  skill.  The 
femer  they  would  obtain  in  after  life ;  the  latter  never  if  not  whilst 
>ffl  at  school. 

Mr.  Sahoel  B.  Tait  (National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers) 
pomted  out  that  the  New  Code  had  done  something  to  advance  technical 
matruction,  and  it  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Kindergarten 
Mem  was  being  extended  in  infant  schools  in  England.  Under  the 
Code  teachers  could  take  science  in  many  branches ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fitct,  up  to  the  present  time  they  had  not  done  so  to  any  great  extent. 
There  was  as  yet  a  want  of  a  sufficient  choice  of  good  text-books.  He 
had  not  very  much  faith  in  teaching  science  from  text-books,  but  he 
beBeved  these  manuals  were  very  useful  in  supplying  hints  to  the 
teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Moss,  in  reply,  said  that  the  best  means  of  dissipating  the  idea 
that  it  was  more  respectable  to  be  a  clerk  than  to  hold  a  post  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  national  industries  was  the  policy  which  was 
hong  carried  out  in  some  schools  in  Sheffield.  The  chairman  and 
J&embers  of  the  Board,  in  visiting  the  schools,  had  always  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  boys  not  to  be  ashamed  of  an  occupation  which  might 
aoil  their  fingers,  and  combated  the  undue  preference  shown  for  so- 
called  *  respectable '  employment. 

Mr.  Marriott,  in  reply,  said  that  in  Huddersfield  the  girls,  not- 
^thstanding  that  so  much  time  was  taken  up  by  needlework,  had,  with 
len  time  at  their  disposal,  beaten  the  boys  in  the  ordinary  subjects. 
Be  was  glad  to  find,  from  the  reports  at  Birmingham  and  other  towns 
^  late,  tiiat  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  schools  was  adding  a  new 
life  to  the  general  work  of  education.  He  hoped  that  what  was  being 
^lie  in  Birmingham  would  soon  be  done  to  the  same  degree  in  other 
towns. 

The  President   of   the  Department   (Mr,  Francis    S.    Powell) 
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said  he  quite  agreed  that,  in  doing  all  we  could  to  advance 
instruction,  we  ought  not  to  let  literary  culture  fall  into  the  back- 
ground.   He  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  any  person  to  soooesd 
to  any  great  degree,  either  in  technical  knowledge  or  scientific  infisna- 
tion,  imless  he  had  a  sound  and  widely  extended  basis  of  elementiij 
knowledge.     We  had  to  prepare  all  young  persons  in  the  schools  ibra 
business  common  to  all — the  business  of  becoming  good  dtizena.  B 
was  necessary  for  every  one  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  histoiyof 
his  country,  and  to  be  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  geog;ii4)lij 
of  the  globe.     Things  like  these  were  absolute  essentials.    Lk  ti» 
teachers  do  all  they  could  to  cultivate  the  Acuities  of  observation  and 
reflection  in  their  scholars.     The  child  was  always  learning ;  ereo  if 
he  paused  to  look  in  at  a  shop  window  on  his  way  to  school  he  wii 
learning  something ;  and  it  rested  with  the  teacher  to  cultivate  and 
develop  the  child^s  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge. 


HIGHEE   EDUCATION.* 

What  are  the  lest  means  of  advancing  Higher  Education  Jiff 
Young  People  after  leaving  School  ?  By  the  Eev.  J.  F. 
BlOHABDS,  M.A. 

THAT  this  Congress  recognises  to  the  full  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  Higher  Education  and  Technical  Traming 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  different  discussions  and  papers  ha^ 
been  allotted  to  the  two  subjects.  And  yet  there  is  so  large 
a  section  of  the  public  that  constantly  confuses  training  with 
education,  and  can  conceive  no  higher  function  for  the  pnwJ- 
tical  educator  than  to  teach  young  people  the  rudiments  of 
their  future  professions,  that  it  is  well  to  premise  that  I  am 
not  considering  work  of  this  kind.  My  subject  is  education 
proper ;  the  general  culture  of  the  observation,  the  memory, 
and  the  reason,  and  that  widening  of  the  sympathies  and 
interests  which  goes  so  far  to  increase  the  sum  of  each  man's 
happiness.  The  two  results  of  teaching  may,  and  often  do, 
coincide ;  but  this  is  purely  incidental,  and  only  illufltrates 
the  wide  rule  that  each  of  our  faculties  has  its  appropriate 
practical  work. 

Fiirther,  my  subject  is  education  of  a  higher  kind ;  but 
fortunately  not  the  whole  field.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  may 
pass  over  the  universities  and  other  established  teaching 
organisations.  I  have  to  consider  to-day  that  great  class  of 
young  people  who,  when  they  have  left  school,  have  also 
passed  from  the  dominance  of  education — who  cannot  be 
constrained  to  read  books,  submit  to  teaching,  or  employ 

»  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  446;  1870,  p.  361. 
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r  minds,  except  for  the  practical  exigencies  of  life — ^who 
tf  in  fact,  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  give 
r  minds  any  farther  systematic  nourishment  and  exercise 
JOL  It  wonld  be  quite  out  of  place  to  dilate  here  on  the 
Ortance  of  putting  the  intellectual  life,  so  far  as  we  can, 
lin  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  the  working  classes.  The 
ition  before  us  is  one  of  means,  not  ends. 
Ifow  this  idea  of  famishing  a  higher  education  to  the 
th  of  our  towns  and  villages  is  a  new  thing ;  and,  like  all 
'  things,  it  requires  zeal  and  energy  in  its  promoters. 
r  hope  of  success  in  a  movement  so  extensive  and  so  dif- 
It  must  presuppose  two  things :  (1)  enthusiasm  in  those 
» would  offer  this  education;  and  (2)  a  wish,  or  at  least  a 
ingness,  to  have  it  in  those  who  are  to  profit  by  the 
ortunity.  These  two  factors,  however,  may  act  upon  one 
tiher,  and  help  to  create  one  another.  The  zeal  of  one 
!  may  stir  the  lethargy  and  arouse  dormant  tastes  in 
other ;  and  a  real  craving  for  instruction  on  the  part 
itadents  would,  I  feel  certain,  evoke  a  corresponding 
?ity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able  directly  or 
rectly  to  satisfy  it.  Yet,  at  our  present  stage,  we 
it  not  forget  the  missionary  character  of  the  whole 
ement ;  we  would  offer  to  the  public  that  which  it  has 
learned  to  value,  that  which  a  large  section  is  always 
ly  to  treat  with  indifference,  or  even  with  the  ridicule 
3h  generally  flows  in  such  a  copious  flood  from  the  pro- 
idly  ignorant.  Those  who  would  really  take  pains  to 
note  tihe  higher  education  of  young  people  must  be  pre- 
d  to  give  according  to  their  means,  to  make  sacrifices 
heir  time,  to  endure  disappointment  cheerfully  if  their 
mes  do  not  at  first  bear  fruit.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
students  must  be  real  students ;  however  little  is  in  hand, 
ust  be  done  with  a  will.  The  idleness  which  is  able  to 
t  so  largely  in  the  old  universities,  where  to  a  certain 
nt  people  are  educated  against  their  vdlls,  would  be 
e  fatal  here.  We  must  therefore  fully  understand  at  the 
et  that  there  must  be  self-sacrificing  work  on  the  part 
promoters,  and  that  this  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
I  for  instruction,  either  pre-existent  or  else  created,  or,  at 
t,  increased  by  the  activity  of  the  promoting  forces. 
We  must  not  overlook  in  our  several  surroundings  any 
itations  which  are  already  established,  and  are  of  service  in 
right  direction ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  higher  education 
J  go  on  without  organised  agencies,  and  does  so  go  on 
b  really  vigorous  minds.    If  men  will  educate  themselves, 
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that  IS  all  that  is  wanted ;  but  experience  shows  that  as  8 
rule  they  will  not. .  And  while  even  those  who  can  be  safely 
trusted,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  are  all  the  better  for 
help  which  others  can  give,  there  is  a  prodigious  number 
who  are  just  so  much  and  no  more  in  earnest,  that  a  little 
outside  current  of  pressure  or  aid  makes  all  the  differenoe. 
Some  sort  of  organisation,  then,  for  promoting  our  object  is 
essential ;  and  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
as  follows,  the  enumeration  serving  also  to  indicate  snb* 
ordinate  ends  which  we  should  keep  in  view. 

(a)  Organisation  gives  definiteness  to  work,  puts  clear 
objects  before  the  student,  and  pi-events  the  flitting  from 
subject  to  subject  which  has  such  a  demoralising  influence. 

(6)  It  directs  the  student ;  advises  him  what  to  work  at; 
shows  him  too  what  are  the  stages  of  attainment  in  a  subject, 
so  that  he  may  understand  how  far  he  has  really  advanced* 

(c)  Gives  direct  help,  either  by  systematic  teaching  or  by 
aid  in  difficulties. 

(d)  Confers  rewards  and  distinctions,  stimulating  the 
individual,  and  calling  attention  to  the  whole  system.  Prizes 
not  only  distinguish  the  student,  they  also  advertise  the 
study. 

(e)  By  drawing  together  those  who  have  common  inte- 
rests, it  greatly  furthers  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
pleasant  things  in  life — intellectual  society. 

We  may  now  consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
securing  our  ends.  We  want  to  see  what  agencies  are 
already  at  work,  and  how  far  they  can  be  adopted  or  im- 
proved ;  we  also  want  to  see  what  further  measures  can  be 
taken  at  once  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  organisations  now  existing  in  this  country,  and  tend- 
ng  to  encourage  definite  intellectual  pursuits.  First,  many 
towns  have  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutes,  Athenaams, 
and  such  bodies.  Now,  of  course,  these  differ  in  different 
places,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  of  great  use  for  our  pur- 
pose. They  do  not  so  much  give  education  as  assume  it. 
The  persons  who  most  enjoy  the  lectures  and  papers  prO' 
duced  by  members  are  the  specialists  who  are  themselves 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  These  societies,  though 
capable  of  being  valuable  in  their  own  line,  do  not  give,  an^ 
do  not  profess  to  give,  what  we  want.  In  the  suggestions, 
however,  which  I  shall  presently  make,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  can  render  very  great  assistance,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  true  to  the  scholar's  maxim — *  Gladly  wolde  he  lern^ 
and  gladly  teche,' — they  will  rejoice  to  do  so.    Then  there 
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ihe  Mechanics'  Institutes,  which  do  priceless  work,  and 
Id  by  all  means  be  pressed  into  the  service  when  pos- 
•  Bat  they  do  not  supply  the  want ;  if  they  did,  the 
vould  not  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  in  such  a  marked 
aer,  for  newer  and  higher  agencies.  The  institutes  lay 
Lselves  out  a  great  deal  for  technical  instruction.  More- 
.  they  often  follow  the  lead  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
nent,  whibh  does  a  good  work,  but  which,  viewed  from 
standpoint  of  general  education,  is  a  very  one-sided 
\  Why  should  the  Government  give  money  to  encourage 
ny  or  Freehand  Drawing,  but  not  Foreign  Languages  P 

should  History  and  Political  Economy  be  thrust  into 
background,  while  Mineralogy  is  basking  in  the  full  sun- 
\  of  departmental  favour?  Thus  the  pursuit  of  the 
mment  grant  has  a  narrowing  effect.  And,  again,  the 
lanics'  Institutes  are  for  a  particular  class ;  they  are 
%nics^  institutes.  This  is  not  what  we  w^nt ;  we  do  not 
%t  any  particular  section  of  the  public,  most  certainly 
it  working  men  in  preference  to  what  are  called  the 
le  classes. 

Ve  now  come  to  a  movement  which  seeks  to  meet  the 
want  we  are  considering.     I  allude,  of  course,  to  the 

done  under  the  scheme  known  as  that  of  the  Cam- 
:e  Local  Lectures,  and  so  honourably  associated  with 
lame  of  Professor  Stuart.  These  lectures  have  now 
going  on  for  exactly  ten  years,  and  have  been  tried  in 
r  of  our  largest  towns ;  *  and  in  particular  they  have 
set  on  foot  in  London,  under  a  separate  but  kindred 
tion,  that  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
ersity  Teaching.  The  plan  adopted  is  pretty  well 
n,  but  may  be  roughly  sketehed.  A  local  committee 
IS  itself  responsible  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and 
the  Syndicate  of  the  University  appointed  for  the  pur- 
sends  down  one  or  more  qualified  lecturers,  who  give 
action  by  means  of  (a)  lectures  and  (6)  class  teaching, 
ubjects  being  practically  chosen  by  the  local  committee, 
ies  of  lectures  lasts  for  three  months,  or  six,  the  winter 
of  the  year  being  always  chosen ;  or,  the  scheme  pro- 

for  the  setting  on  foot  of  continuous  teaching  to  cover 
al  seasons,  thereby  forming  a  rounded  and  systematic 
e  of  higher  education.^    Now  this  work  has  gone  on, 

a  1873  a  combination  of  West  Riding  towns  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

Dg  these  lectures.    It  included  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Keighley,  but 

iddersfield. 

believe  that  Hull  is  the  only  town  which  has  at  present  accepted  a  scheme 

^ral  years'  teaching. 
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under  the  auspices  of  Cambridge— combined  in  a  few  towns 
with  the  University    of  Durham — in   upwards  of  seventy 
populous  places,  exclusive  of  the  very  numerous   centres 
in  London  alone.     After  a  careful  study  of  the  reports  on 
the    subject   drawn    up  by  examiners    and    others,  I  am 
convinced  that,  with  one  exception,  this  scheme  as  a  means 
of  education  is  highly  satisfactory.     It  has  not,  however, 
met  with  uniform  success.     In  some  towns  it  has  worked 
for  several  years,  and  still  goes  on,  and  in  a  few  great  cities, 
such  as  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  Nottingham,  it;  bas 
paved  the  way  to  the  founding  of  endowed  local  colleges, 
which  put  the  matter  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.   In 
other  centres  the  scheme  is  being  newly  tried,  and  we  cannot 
yet  judge  of  it.     But  there  are  also  a  good  many  places 
where,  after  being  tried,  it  is  abandoned,  or  dra^  on  a 
lingering  and  doubtful  existence.     Now  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  9     It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  teaching.     In  a  few— 
I  hope  a  very  few — towns  it  is  because  there  is  literally  no 
demand  for  education.    But  as  a  rule  it  is  a  financial  diffi- 
culty.    There  is  a  demand,  but  not  a  sufficient  demand ;  or 
the  demand  dwindles  when  the  novelty  has  gone  off,  and  the 
lazy  section  of  the  audience  is  weeded  out. 

The  gross  expenses  of  a  course  of  lectures  and  class- 
teaching,  with  one  lecture  per  week,  extending  over  three 
months,  are  put  down  as  from  46Z.  to  601.  Now  very  often 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  sufficient  audience, 
at  1{.  a  head,  to  pay  this.  But  such  a  fee  would  exclude  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  attend ;  so  at 
least  it  is  said.  The  actual  fees  which  it  is  found  possible 
to  charge  are  commonly  from  28.  6d.  to  5«.  in  provincial 
centres.  In  London  they  are  much  higher,  sometimes 
ranging  up  to  12.  Is.,  but  also  in  some  cases  being  as  low  as 
Is.  It  is  obvious  what  enormous  audiences  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  lower  rates  pay  expenses.^  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  Clearly  we  must  not  lower  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought,  if  anything,  to  be  raised* 
For  the  one  defect  in  the  system  is  that  there  are  so  many 
young  inexperienced  teachers  engaged.  As  things  are,  this 
cannot  be  avoided,though  it  is  fully  recognised.  There  is  not 
sufficient  emolument  available  to  secure  the  services  of  older 
and  experienced  men.  Nor  are  the  managers  of  the  scheme 
able  to  offer  permanent  appointments.  Hence,  after  a  few 
terms,  the  lecturers  drift  off  to  other  occupations,  and  fresh  ones 
have  to  be  found.     Now,  making  every  allowance  for  energy 

>  In  LondoD  the  financiiU  positioD  is  now  one  of  very  iierioiui  comiidentioD* 
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id  enthusiasm,  we  most  feel  that  it  is  always  a  perilous 
:periinent  to  put  a  young  man  fresh  from  his  college 
ktes  face  to  face  with  a  large  mixed  town  audience,  espe- 
ally  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  the  success  of  a 
»ur8e  of  teaching  depends  on  the  impression  made  by  the 
jrliest  lessons. 

Before,  however,  we  advance  any  suggestions,  let  us  see 
le  whole  of  our  difficulties  before  us.  Try  the  question 
om  another  side,  look  at  it  from  the  student's  point  of 
ew,  and  see  what  are  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  There  is 
ttural  indolence.  There  are  the  claims  of  society,  real  and 
laginary.  There  are  work  and  interests  of  other  and 
lite  novel  kinds.  There  is  the  want  of  inducement,  of  the 
imulus  of  competition,  of  any  recognised  stamp  of  appro- 
ition ;  and  there  are  the  actual  difficulties  of  study,  want 
'  guidance,  &c.  A  Cleveland  miner,  it  is  said,  wished  to 
ndy  zoology.  He  saved  up  two  guineas  to  buy  a  good  text- 
>ok,  and  then  spent  it,  for  want  of  advice,  on  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature.' 

Yet  there  is  unquestionably  a  public  ready  for'  higher 
lacation — witness  the  establishment  of  local  colleges  at 
eeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
ily^  and  Cardiff,  as  well  as  the  older  foundations  of  Owens, 
[anchester,  of  King's  and  University  Colleges,  London, 
id  many  more.  The  London  Birkbeck  Institution,  whose 
asses  are  almost  all  held  in  the  evening,  has  from  4,000 
>  6,000  members.  We  may  also  cite  the  evidence  of  those 
mcerned  in  the  Cambridge  scheme.  I  will  only  refer  to 
vo  facts.  The  working  miners  of  Northumberland  and 
*urham  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
[r.  Boberts,  assistant-secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Syndicate, 
rites, '  I  am  convinced  that  the  pitmen  are  ripe  for  a  scheme 
lat  will  bring  higher  education  and  culture  within  their 
jach.'^  In  Whitechapel,  the  audience  of  a  course  of 
olitical  Economy  lectures  have  formed  among  themselves 
n  *  Adam  Smith  Club,'  which  meets  weekly  all  the  year 
)und. 

Bearing  all  our  facts  in  mind,  it  seems  clear  that  any 
BTort  te  promote  higher  education  in  a  town  should  aim  at 
3curing  the  following  conditions.     (1)  Its  permanence.     (2) 

'  University  College,  Bristol,  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  to  admit 
omen  to  fiill  participation  in  its  advantages ;  with  what  good  resulta  is  proved 
f  the  &ct  that  taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  sessions,  out  of  506  students, 
L8  were  women. 

•  See  Mr.  Roberts's  Report  c.J  Vtsiia  to  Centres  Itetween  Easier  1882  afid 
'aster  1883. 
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Definite,  well-hannoiiisedy  and  attractive  plans  of  stndj. 
(3)  The  use  of  every  available  means  to  increase  its  own 
valae  in  the  eyes  of  young  people,  and  to  stimulate  com- 
petition. 

1.  To  speak  first  of  setting  our  scheme  to  wcfA — in 
other  words,  the  financial  basis  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  will  now  call  onr  Educational  Institute.  The  for- 
mation of  a  guarantee  fund  to  make  up  deficiencies  of  fees 
does  not  work  well.  Guarantors  are  apt  to  be  unpleasantly 
surprised  when  a  claim  is  made  upon  them,  and  will  not  go 
on  guaranteeing  year  after  year  with  the  same  results. 
They  say  truly  enough  that  spending  money  so  is  neither 
giving  nor  buying.  But  there  is  a  better  plan  suggested  by 
Mr.  Moulton,  an  experience  lecturer  under  the  Cambridge 
scheme,  the  leading  principle  of  which  is  that  a  number  of 
persons  interested  should  actually  beforehand  subscribe 
among  themselves,  at  fixed  rates,  the  necessary  funds,  each 
receiving,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  one 
or  more  tickets  of  membership  entitling  to  full  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  which  would  thus 
become  a  joint-stock  concern  in  the  hands  of  shareholders, 
and  might  be  registered  under  the  Companies  Act  as  an 
*  Association  not  for  Profit.'  Tickets  of  membership  would 
then  be  offered  to  the  general  public  at  such  price  as  seemed 
best,  and  each  ticket  thus  sold  would  mean  a  return  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  part  of  the  fund  subscribed  by  them.  If 
the  worst  came,  the  shareholders  would  have  got  certain 
advantages  not  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions.  But  side  by  side  with  this,  a  fond 
might  be  allowed  to  grow  up  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
permanent  endowment,  which  would  in  time  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work.  Our  institute  then  needs  trustees  and  mem- 
bers of  different  orders,  but  I  would  greatly  increase  its 
organisation.  Its  management  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee  as  effective  as  the  town  can  gather  together,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  people  of  position  and  influence,  but 
also  of  representatives  of  the  classes  most  likely  to  value 
the  work  of  the  students  themselves.  If  our  institute  is  to 
do  all  the  good  it  can,  it  must  spread  its  roots  far  and  wide 
— into  the  street  and  the  drawing-room,  the  oflBce,  the  shop, 
and  the  mill.  But  at  the  same  time,  should  it  be  found 
impossible  to  work  the  affair  at  a  rate  of  fees  adapted  to 
the  working  classes,  that  need  not  sink  the  undertaking,  at 
any  rate  in  the  larger  towns,  though  it  would  be  matter  of 
regret.    Other  sections  of  the  public  are  quite  as  much  in 
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need  of  attention,  and  it  is  high  time  that  educational 
reformers  gave  a  little  thought  to  the  lower  middle  classes. 
It  is  not  without  justice  that  foreign  writers  make  their 
criticisms  on  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  ordinary  un- 
educated middle-class  Englishman. 

And  now  I  am  led  to  speak  of  my  second  point,  the 
course  of  teaching ;  but  as  this  is,  in  detail,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  third  point,  the  encouragements  offered  to 
work,  I  will  consider  them  together. 

2,  3.  Lectures  and  class-work,  in  some  form  or  another, 
must  form  the  backbone  of  our  teaching.  It  is  established 
that  competent  lecturers  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate  or  from  other  sources.  Ought  we  then 
to  direct  our  work  to  any  particular  object  P  The  Cam- 
bridge scheme  provides  for  examinations,  and  also  offers  to 
students  who  have  profitably  attended  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  a  certificate,  called  the  Vice-Chancellor's  certificate. 
Unfortunately  no  means  exist  for  giving  value  to  the  certifi- 
cate, and  much  disappointment  at  this  has  been  expressed 
by  those  who  have  worked  for  it.  But  there  is  a  University 
which,  by  its  constitution,  seems  designed  to  meet  our  wante 
— I  mean  London,  whose  students  are  ever  growing  in 
number,  and  which  seems  destined  to  a  great  friture.  No 
residence  is  required  of  its  members,  its  privileges  are  open 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
degree  in  less  than  two  years  from  matriculation.  Its  re- 
quirements determine  the  course  of  work  in  at  least  a 
great  many  of  the  local  colleges  now  existing,  and  might,  I 
think,  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  ultimate  general  lines 
of  our  most  important  teaching.  But  we  cannot  start  with 
this  for  the  following  reasons.  The  London  examinations 
necessitate  good  solid  work  in  heavy  subjects — grammar, 
mathematics,  languages.  But  these  are  just  the  subjects 
for  which  there  is  no  demand  in  a  town.  I  should  not  urge 
for  a  moment  a  mere  catering  to  superficiality,  but  certainly 
prudence  requires  us  to  begin  with  teaching  which  is  not 
only  valuable  but  also  attractive ;  we  might  proceed  by  steps 
through  the  livelier  subjects  of  the  London  course  down  to 
its  more  hea\'y  dishes.  Oxford  experience  may  help  us.  Of 
late  years  there  has  sprung  up  in  that  University  a  splendid 
school  of  modem  history,  which  is  extremely  popular.  And 
why  ?  One  chief  reason  is  that  it  is  something  new  to  the 
undergraduates.  They  come  up  to  Oxford,  many  of  them, 
with  a  general  sense  of  having  failed  in  classics  or  mathe- 
maticsi  or  at  least  of  being  in  the  rear.     But  history  is  an 
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nntried  country,  and  they  can  start  afresh  on  a  level  witii 
all :  so  they  take  it  up.  And  what  a  magnificent  subject  it 
is !  What  subject  could  we  find  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  citizen  of  a  great  country  than  history,  ancient  or 
modern  ?  It  requires  good  lecturing,  but  has  been  found  in 
practice  a  successftil  subject  so  far  as  attracting  audiences  is 
concerned.  Political  science  again,  with  its  special  branch, 
political  economy,  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  English 
literature  is  extremely  popular,  but  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  lectures  deteriorating  into  mere  critical  vapour- 
ings,  lit  up  by  selections.  Much  might  be  said  of  foreign 
languages ;  every  one  thinks  he  understands  French,  bnt 
how  few  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  French  literature! 

But,  after  all,  those  just  mentioned  are  stock  subjects ;  we 
want  also  fresh  and  different  elements.     We  want  a  strong 
current  of  interest  to  be  always  setting  towards  our  institute. 
We  want  it  to  represent  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town,  so 
that  all  that  is  locally  best  in  this  way  should  be  associated 
with  it,  and  so  that  it  should  itself  give  birth  to  valuable 
results.     Therefore,  it  should  not  overlook  private  study,  if 
this  is  definite  and  can  be  recognised.     Prizes  for  essays  pri- 
vately written,  or  subjects  studied  alone,  might  be  awarded, 
and  would  do  much  good.  A  well-known  educational  journal 
oflFers  a  prize  of  two  guineas  monthly  for  the  best  translation 
of  a  passage  of  French  or  German.     In  August  there  were 
160  competitors.  Surely,  larger  prizes,  awarded  locally,  with 
the  eclat  of  publicity  and  the  excitement  of  contention  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,   would  stimulate  young  people* 
Nor  should  we  overlook  subjects  which  really  form  means  of 
education  and  are  at  the  same  time  established  favourites  m 
society,  where  they  do  not  always  encounter  judicious  treat- 
ment.    Music,  drawing,  painting,  architecture,  should  mee^^ 
if  not  with  definite  technical  training,  at  least  with  generoa^ 
recognition  and  encouragement.     It  is  worth  pointing  oi^ 
that  in  London,  and  a  few  other  of  the  largest  towns,  tt^ 
stage  might  be  effSectively  used  as  a  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  incorporate^ 
into  any  system. 

All  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  any  advantages  from  th 
institute  should,  I  think,  be  duly  registered  and  their  name^ 
published ;  this  would  form  a  definite  body  of  students,  el^ 
gible  for  prizes  and  competitions,  and  would  to  some  extents 
keep  them  to  their  work  and  prevent  aimless  fallings  awaj^ 
If  prizes  and  examinations  were  often  throvni  open  to  sevei^ 
centres  jointly,  competition  would  be  greatly  stimulated,  an 
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the  esprit  de  corps  of  each  increased,  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
Students'  associations  should  be  formed,  and  everything  be 
done  to  make  the  lonely  worker  feel  that  he  is  not  lonely,  that 
even  if  he  be  the  only  person  in  his  own  home  who  reads,  yet 
he  knows  of  many  others  who  have  the  same  objects  as  he 
has,  and  can  at  will  find  congenial  intellectual  society. 

I  have  spoken  of  securing  the  countenance  of  influential 
people,  and  their  help  in  organising  and  in  paying.  But  they 
should  be  asked  for  more  than  this.  Many  might  work — 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  specialists,  such  as 
the  members  of  our  Philosophical  Institutes,  might  act  as 
advisers  and  give  much  help.  Young  people  are  ofben  shy  of 
applying  for  help  even  to  those  who  are  quite  willing  and  able 
to  give  it,  but  that  is  in  a  great  measure  delicacy,  and  if  they 
had  paid  an  entrance  fee  they  would  feel  they  had  a  right  to 
get  all  they  could  from  the  institute.  The  specialists  of  the 
neighbourhood  might  not  be  unwilling  to  give  occasional 
lectures,  though  they  could  hardly  be  asked  for  a  course. 
They  might  travel  out  of  the  ordinary  groove  and  give  ad- 
dresses on  local  picture  galleries,  or  conduct  parties  to  objects 
of  historic  interest — much  as  is  often  done  now,  but  with  a 
more  direct  view  to  the  needs  of  the  young.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  suggestion  has  come  from  the  Librarians' 
Congress  at  Liverpool,  that  lectures  might  with  advantage  bo 
given  in  connection  with  public  libraries  as  a  guide  to  readers. 
And  it  would  be  most  desirable,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  allow  some  of  those  who  had  themselves  studied 
under  our  scheme  to  engage  in  the  teaching  of  others,  just 
as  the  ablest  young  men  at  Oxford  are  often  employed  by 
their  college  in  tuition  very  soon  after  taking  a  degree.  Such 
an  arrangement  promotes,  perhaps  more  than  anything,  the 
general  feeling  of  union  between  teacher  and  taught,  the 
general  recognition  of  the  great  fact  that  all  alike  are  stu- 
dents, though  at  different  stages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  which  I  have  ventured  to 
put  forward  has  a  somewhat  ambitious  air.     Yet  it  is  not  an 
xindertaking  that  involves  a  dangerous  outlay.    I  rely  on  the 
co-operation  of  men  as  much  as  on  their  purses,  and  would 
proceed  by  degrees.     The  subscription  system  would  readily 
set  on  foot  a  few  courses  of  lectures,  the  nucleus  of  more  to 
come,  and  the  proportional  expense  would  diminish  with  the 
development  of  the  work.     Our  aim  should  be  to  give  more 
abundant  life  to  existing  agencies  by  combining  them,  and 
to  enlist  into  one  fellowship  all  who  can  bring  some  intel- 
lectual attribute,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  and  to  cultivate  for  their  own  delight. 
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On  the  Same, 
By  John  Teats,  LL.D.,  &c. 

I  WILL  not  consider  higher  education  for  the  professions ; 
but  take  it  for  granted  that  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity 
are  well-nigh  provided  for,  and  that  the  training  for  them 
is  prescribed,  and  compulsory. 

Following  up  the  inquiries  commenced  in  questions  I. 
and  II.,  my  aim  is  principally  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
recognised  motives  for  higher  education  among  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  both  sexes — on  some  new  methods  to  be 
pursued — and  on  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

The  subject  is  of  immense  interest,  as  well  as  importance. 
Without  dwelling  on  what  is  higher,  and  what  highest  in 
life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  welfare,  individual  and 
social,  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  well-informed  and 
well-disposed  persons  in  the  community.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  intelligence  and  integrity,  industry  and 
economy,  will  abound  amongst  us — or  their  opposites — 
according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  culture.  They 
must  not  be  left  to  chance,  any  more  than  we  may  trust 
our  crops  to  be  self-sown. 

On  leaving  school  the  young  generally  wish  to  be  free ; 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose  them  likely  to  be  swayed  by 
other  than  personal  motives  for  further  study.  If  rightly 
addressed,  however,  they  will  readily  understand  that  in  any 
course  to  be  pursued  it  is  best  to  choose  a  plain  path  at 
starting,  and  not  to  be  compelled  *  to  ask  the  way '  con- 
tinually. Even  if  they  be  of  an  ambitious  or  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  they  may  still  be  led  to  see  that  fixed  and 
recognised  principles  afford  the  only  safe  guidance.  As 
surely  as  they  have  a  living  to  earn  at  the  hands  of  others, 
so  surely  have  they  a  strong  motive  for  learning  how  to  set 
about  it,  and  what  are  the  safeguards  which  must  be  pre- 
sented to  employers.     But  where  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Workshops,  warehouses,  and  manufactories  have  been 
the  places  from  which  the  largest  percentage  of  masters 
have  risen,  and  in  which  most  of  the  workpeople  have  been 
trained.  Division  of  labour  has  been  insisted  on  in  them, 
not  merely  to  facilitate  and  expedite  work,  but  also  to 
improve  it ;  to  provide  the  requisite  power  or  skill  for  each 
process ;  and,  above  all,  to  assign  a  due  share  of  responsi* 
bility  to  every  individual  concerned  in  the  common  produeti 
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Without  such  a  system  of  intelligent  supervision  there 
could  be  no  valid  ^trade-marks/  upon  which  the  leading 
firms  and  their  customers  chiefly  depend. 

In  this  sense  laxge  indnstrial  concerns  are  real  schools, 
and  the  managers  with  their  subordinates  are  the  teachers, 
technical  or  empirical;  their  pupils  require  no  prompting 
to  attend  them.  The  motives  are  obvious,  and  the  methods 
leave  no  choice. 

But  besides  large  manufactories,  with  almost  unlimited 
powers  of  production,  there  are  smaUer  ones  for  smaUer 
undertaHngs,  and  for  special  purposes;  depending  less  on 
extensive  machineiy  than  on  mannal  dexterity  and  peculiar 
appliances.  They  are  rather  likely  to  increase  than  the  con- 
trary; and  in  them  there  is  scope  for  variety  of  taste 
and  design.  They  train  many  operatives,  but  to  rule-of- 
thumb  courses.  Then  come  the  countless  minor  industries, 
employing  little  capital,  often  originating  improvements,  and 
always  indispensable  in  starting  new  projects  that  need  new 
mechanical  aids. 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  men  of  remarkable  ability 
^some  using,  and  some  refusing  tmde-marks -aU  *  bringing 
up  lads,'  but  often  *  taking  on '  any  handy  fellow. 

It  is  for  such  as  these  that  stronger  motives  and  better 
methods  are  most  needed. 

For  these  and  their  subordinates — for  agriculturists  and 
millers,  mariners  and  miners — for  artisans  and  artificers, 
generally — including  brewers,  dyers,  electricians,  engineers, 
gas-makers,  paper-makers,  photographers,  potters,  printers, 
sugar-refiners,   telegraphists   and   watchmakers — ^additional 
aids  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  are  now  provided, 
and  honourable  distinctions  in  the  form  of  guild-certificates 
are  now  awarded,  available  by  *  apprentices,  journeymen  and 
foremen  who  are   engaged  during  the  daytime,  and  who 
desire  to   receive   supplementary    instruction   in   the    art- 
practice,  and  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  science,  con- 
nected with  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.'    This 
provision  applies  to  the  wants  of  masters  and  of  men.     It 
interferes  with  the  rights  and  relative  positions  of  neither, 
but  it  promises  to  help  both,  and  to  make  industry  progres- 
sive.    Traditionary   usages  exhaust  themselves ;  but  there 
are  perennial  springs  of  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  fields 
of  science. 

Observe,  I  am  ilot  arguing  that  because  artisans  may 
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thus  become  more  skilled  they  must  also  become  com- 
mercially more  valuable  or  more  moral,  but  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  do  so.  It  is  believed  that  the  possession  of 
a  guild-certificate  will  rightfully  raise  the  position  of  a  man, 
just  as  a  known  trade-mark  enhances  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
steel.  All  workmen  may  have  been  perfectly  well-intentioned 
hitherto,  but  they  have  wrought  too  much  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  therefore  to  disadvantage,  if  they  have  not  committed 
mistakes  that  are  avoidable.  It  is  hoped  that  henceforth 
guild-certificates  will  be  accredited  as  new  trade-marks,  not 
be  substituted  for  the  older  forms ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  transfer  of  responsibility  from  master  to  man,  only  an 
additional  sense  of  it  in  the  business  career  of  both. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  need  I  insist  on  ^  motives '  for 
seeking  these  certificates  P 

As  to  the  methods  that  may  be  pursued — but  are  not  so, 
universally.  Without  detaining  you  a  moment  to  consider 
syllabuses  of  science  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectuses  of 
university  courses  of  lectures,  of  the  Working  Men's  College, 
or  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  let  me  say 
that,  much  as  manual  labour  has  been  slighted,  it  may  be 
made  a  moral  discipline,  and  means  of  mental  improvement ; 
none  other,  indeed,  so  good.  Whatever  is  thoroughly  done, 
and  done  with  due  economy  of  time  and  strength,  necessi- 
tates thought  and  care.  Even  grace  and  dignity  may  apper- 
tain to  it,  though  it  be  but  the  filling  of  a  barrow  or  the 
hauling  of  a  rope.     I  venture  to  quote  authorities. 

Among  the  *  circulars  of  information '  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  issued  at  the  Government  printing-office, 
Washington,  is  one  of  rare  excellence  and  usefulness.  I 
mean  No.  3,  1879,  on  the  value  of  common  school  education 
to  common  labour,  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  same.  It  deals  with  topics  like  these : 
Observation,  muscular  force,  the  trip  hammer,  the  living 
worker,  conditions  of  successful  labour,  analysis  of  processes 
of  labour ;  the  wood  sawyer,  wood  splitter,  grindstone  turner, 
shoveller,  the  intelligent  shoveller,  the  careless  shoveller; 
spreading  gravel  or  manure,  scavenging,  use  of  machinery ; 
the  weaver,  the  dull  weaver,  the  carpenter;  nail  driving, 
heavy  and  light  tools,  comprehensive  plan  of  labour,  rapid 
succession  of  processes,  hoeing  corn,  hay-raking,  economy 
of  time  and  force,  cooking,  &e. 

Earther,  in  the  appendix  to  the  41st  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  January  7,  1878,  .Boston,  XJ.S.A.,  is  a 
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series  of  graduated  exercises  for  manual  labour,  applied  to 
wood-work  and  iron-work,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submit- 
ting to  you  photographs  of  a  set,  showing  the  crude  material 
and  the  finished  article ;  but  the  admirable  letter-press  of 
thirty  pages,  embodying  the  points  to  be  observed  by  the 
workmen,  and  to  be  criticised  by  the  Inspector,  with  the 
percentage  of  marks  allowed  for  each,  cannot  be  shown. 

At  the  Centenary  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  the  Russians 
produced  a  system  of  technical  training  that  professes  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  how  to  reconcUe  *  motives'  with 
^  methods,'  or  how  to  combine  excellence  and  economy.  It 
seems  they  provide  separate  schools  for  instruction  and  for 
construction.  In  the  former,  science  and  taste  rule ;  in  the 
latter,  commercial  considerations  predominate.  Pupils  must 
pass  through  the  former  before  they  enter  the  latter.  Duty 
is  the  main  motive.  The  method  is  educational,  consisting 
of  a  long  series  of  graduated  exercises,  and,  to  my  mind,  it 
constitutes  the  only  true  key  to  all  industrial  training.  It 
is  being  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  imitated  in 
Europe.  In  the  general  Eeport  of  the  judges,  group  28, 
pp.  165-179,  the  last  paragraph  runs  thus: — *What  Russia 
has  done  for  technical  education  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition no  man  may  now  estimate.  It  is  certain  that  the 
service  was  very  great,  and  has  earned  for  her  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  are  at  work  upon  its  problems,  whether  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  World.' 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  has  compelled  me  to 
treat  of  Production  only.  But  there  is  also  a  science  of 
Distribution,  fully  recognised  in  America,  and  in  nearly  every 
civilised  country  of  Europe.     Why  should  it  not  be  so  here  ? 

It  has,  elsewhere,  university  chairs,  professors,  museums, 
and  an  admirable  literature;  but  it  seems  to  be  publicly 
ignored  in  England.  I  dare  say  little  of  the  motives  for 
it,  or  the  methods  of  study.  Excepting  in  the  new  St. 
Bede's  Commercial  and  Industrial  College^  Manchester,  and 
in  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  no  efficient  provision  known  . 
to  me  is  made  for  what  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  and 
Dutchmen  call  the  Science  of  Commerce;  absolutely  none 
for  the  systematic  study  of  raw  materials,  the  development 
of  industry,  the  growth  of  trade ;  none  for  international 
law,  or  the  ever- varying  ramifications  and  connections  of 
railway  and  canal  systems ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
currencies,  with  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure  in  the 
world;  for  the  relative  burdens   and  resources  of  modern 
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states,  &c.  Yet  surely  our  productive  forces  are  regukted 
by  our  distributiye  knowledge  and  skill;  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  no  such  things,  and  all  is  '  luck  in  life ! ' 

That  it  is  not  so,  we  know  too  well.  Nations  and  indi- 
viduals have  likes  and  dislikes,  governments  promote  or 
impede  the  freedom  of  intercourse.  As  makers  do  not 
proceed  upon  uniform  principles,  so  neither  do  the  purchasers 
of  goods.  Some  buyers  look  only  at  the  lowest  competitive 
price,  but  others  regard  the  trade-marks  chiefly,  and  prefer 
dealing  with  firms  of  established  repute.  Probably  the 
former  do  not  obtain  their  own  way  entirely,  nor  the  latter 
either. 

There  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  advancing  higher 
education,  and  we  supplement  them  by  asserting  that,  prac- 
tically, scientific  knowledge  must  ever  be  subordinate  to 
commercial  skill,  for  the  main  object  of  men  in  business  is 
not  to  make  scientific  investigations,  but  to  carry  on  trade 
successfully ;  yet  few  difficulties  are  insuperable,  and  *  un- 
ceasing effort  is  the  pastime  of  valiant  hearts.' 

The  chief  obstacle  to  higher  education,  I  fear,  is  the 
desire  to  realise  immediate  results  of  gain  or  pleasure. 
What  does  not  pay  or  please  is  seldom  steadily  pursued, 
unless  a  living  teacher  be  at  hand  to  attract  by  his  example 
or  inspire  by  his  counsel.     Model  men  are  wanted. 

The  task  of  our  time  is  to  find  teachers.  They  are  rare ; 
but  less  so  than  is  commonly  presumed.  I  saw  one,  M.  de 
Vries,.at  work  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Ambacht-school 
(trade-school)  of  Rotterdam,  and  would  like,  if  time  per- 
mitted, to  attempt  to  reproduce  his  lesson  to  his  class,  and 
also  to  offer  you  a  translation  of  the  manual  he  has  prepared 
— an  invaluable  one  for  pupils  on  their  departure.  Were  the 
educational  plans  of  the  Dutch  Government  more  studied 
amongst  us — their  liberal  scheme  of  normal  lessons,  for 
instance — many  very  useful  hints  might  be  acquired. 

Finally :  it  is  probable  that  our  great  industrial  chiefs 
might  be  greater  national  benefactors,  if,  from  the  plenitude 
of  their  resources,  they  would  send  forth  some  of  their  best 
men,  occasionally,  to  demonstrate  in  our  public  schools  and 
our  lecture  halls  that  the  elements  of  knowledge  are  truly 
the  keys  to  science  ;  that  they  fit  several  locks,  a  few  of  which 
only,  as  a  rule,  can  be  opened  by  any  single  individual, 
though  some  men,  favoured  by  nature  and  circumstances, 
seem  to  provide  themselves  with  a  passe-partout. 
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The  Chairman  (Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.)  said  that  Mr.  Richards' 
paper  aeomed  to  be  adapted  more  to  meet  the  literary  wants  of  the 
people  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Dr.  Yeats  had  laid  it  down  that 
education  should  be  adapted  to  the  actual  requirements  of  life.  Both 
the  papers  agreed  in  that  respect,  but  they  seemed  to  differ  in  their 
estimate  of  what  the  actual  requirements  of  life  really  were.  Dr. 
Yeats  had  considered  the  matter  more  from  a  commercial  and  manu- 
&cturing  point  of  view.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  both  sides 
of  the  subject  united  in  one  broad  and  general  scheme  of  education. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (Greenwich)  said  it  was  a  little  difficult 
to  discuss  the  two  papers  together.     Whilst  he  fully  recognised  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Yeats'  position,  namely,  that  the  education  of  labour 
was  part  of  the  education  of  life,  and  that  therefore  people  ought  to 
be  educated  by  means  of  those  pursuits  in  which  they  would  after- 
wards be  engaged,  he  nevertheless  felt  more  interest  in  the  view  which 
Mr.  Richards  had  taken,  that  education  ought  to  be  devoted  to  giving 
people  a  life  outside  their  daily  toil  and  drudgery.    The  two  aims  were 
not  inconsistent,  though  it  was  difficult  to  discuss  them  together.     If, 
besides  doing  as  Dr.  Yeats  suggested,  making  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  more  iiill  of  thought,  and  leading  them  more  and  more  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  their  every-day  work,  they  could  also  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  literature  and  thought  outside  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, they  would  experience  something  of  that  advantage  and  pleasure 
which  accrued  firom  a  visit  to  a  foreign  land.  The  mere  change  of  scene 
and  occupation  in  itself  brought  rest  and  vigour  to  the  mind.     With 
regard   to  the  University  teaching   extension   scheme,   started  from 
Cambridge  in  the  first  instance  as  a  centre,  it  should  be  imderstood 
that  the  lectures  given  under  it  were  not  mere  lectures  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term.     Their  principal  purpose  was  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  course  of  study.     The  teacher  was  obliged,  after  his 
lecture  was  over,  to  take  a  class  for  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  to  advise  students  on  the  choice  of  books,  to  set  them  questions, 
and  correct  their  answers.     Therefore,  when  Mr.  Richards  proposed  to 
Comprise  these  lectures  in  his  National  Institute,  he  was  not  recom- 
Unending  merely  a  course  of  lectures,  but  a  means  of  thorough  con- 
t^iQUOUS  study.     The  same  idea  had  been  carried  out  in  what  he  hoped 
^Would  be  a  feature  of  the  National  Institute,  namely,  corresponding 
olaases.     Mr.  Richards  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  after  the  novelty 
of  learning  had  worn  o£E  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  attendance  at 
t^ihese  lectures ;  but  the  instance  he  had  quoted  was  one  of  many  which 
tended  to  show  how  a  present  failure  might  be  an  ultimate  success. 
iThe  political  economy  classes  in  Whitechapel  were  at  first  a  fiiilure. 
iThe  audience  at  the  lecture  was  small,  yet  the  lecturer  took  so  much 
interest  in  his  work,  and  threw  such  an  amount  of  zeal  into  it,  that  the 
^ew  who  attended  were  infected  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Adam  Smith  Club  for  the  discussion  of  questions  in 
political  economy.     Mr.  Richards  had  alluded  to  the  (act  of  the  cef- 
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tiflcates  of  the  University  Extenfiion  scheme  not  having  anj  commercbl 
value,  but  as  they  became  better  known  they  would  doubtless  be  better 
appreciated.  Mr.  Groschen,  the  head  of  the  movement  in  London,  had 
always  discouraged  the  idea  of  working  educationally  for  a  livelihood; 
the  aim  should  be,  he  said,  to  teach  people  to  work  for  a  life,  not  a 
livelihood.  University  teachers  should  go  before  the  world  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  notion  of  teaching  people  how  to  make  a 
livdibood  or  to  acquire  money.  They  should  teach  them  that  there  is 
something  beyond  the  acquisition  of  gain  or  increase  of  material  oom- 
fort ;  and  that  knowledge,  even  where  it  had  not  aided  people  in  their 
daily  work,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  antidotes  to  the  troubles  of  Hie, 
and  was  a  glorious  relief  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil.  No  doubt  it 
was  possible  to  pitch  the  system  too  high,  and  perhaps  in  London  thej 
had  fallen  into  this  error.  They  had  systematically  refbsed  to  allow 
people  to  pay  at  the  door  for  admission  to  one  lecture  only,  becaose 
the  lectures  were  not  meant  to  tickle  people's  ears.  Their  fees,  too, 
had  perhaps  been  rather  high ;  but  he  hoped,  though  they  lowered  the 
fees,  that  they  would  never  lower  their  aims.  It  was  well  that  the 
Universities,  being  old  institutions,  could  afford  to  wait,  and  were  not 
anxious  for  immediate  results.  It  was  well  that  the  Univeraities  were 
able  to  set  before  people  the  fact  that  knowledge  was  to  be  followed, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  pecimiary  value,  but  for  the  intense 
pleasure  which  was  obtained  by  any  man  who  made  any  branch  o^ 
knowledge  the  object  of  his  study. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  that^ 
behind  the  subject  of  discussion  lay  the  question  of  what  the  State  wa^ 
to  do  in  relation  to  private  enterprise.     He  viewed  with  apprehension 
the  way  in  which  the  action  of  the  Government  tended  to  check  both-^^^ 
the  freedom  and  the  vigour  of  private  enterprise.  The  more  the  Grovem-       ^ 
ment  went  forward  the  more  private  enterprise  was  apt  to  go  back- 
ward ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
drawing  on  the  public  purse  to  get  as  much  and  do  as  little  as  possible.       ^ 
The  question  of  the  action  of  a  central  body,  and  that  of  local  bodies       ^^ 
and  of  individual  exertion,  was  one  which  lay  at  the  root  of  their       ^ 
discussion.     His  remarks  upon  the  two  papers  would  be  made  in  the       ^ 
spirit  of  the  old  saying,  that  a  good  education  consisted  in  knowing        ^ 
something  of  everything  and  everything  of  something.     It  applied  to 
all  higher  education,  no  matter  whether  it  was  directed  towurds  the         ^ 
walks  of  scholarship  and  research,  or  towards  investigation  conducted 
from  practical  and  i)ecuniary  motives.     The  higher  branches  of  inves- 
tigation,   even    where   entered    upon   for  commercial  purposes^  were 
rarely  underfciken  l)y  men  who  made  money  the  sole  end  of  th^  as- 
pirations.    So  it  must  be  still  more  in  those  occupations  which  were 
further  removed  from  the  practical  exigencies  of  life.  In  higher  educa- 
tion, whether  claHsical  or  scientific,  care   should  be  taken  to  avoid 
sending  out  the  pupil  in  an  intermediate  stage  with  a  mass  of  details 
which  he  could  not  apply.     He  should  know  how  the  facts  which  he 
had  learnt  could  be  brought  into  connection  and  harmonised  with  each 
other.     With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  know- 
ing '  something  of  everything,'  that  kind  of  training,  namely,  which 
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ged  a  man's  sympathies,  and  constituted  what  was  justly  termed  a 
al  education,  it  was  necessary  very  often  to  put  up  with  the  best 
could  be  got.  The  lectures  need  not  necessarily  be  so  exactly 
>xate  in  detail  as  if  they  were  intended  to  serve  strictly  scientific 
OSes.  He  quite  agreed  that  we  must  rely  more  upon  co-operation 
on  money.  In  many  institutions  the  utility  seemed,  indeed,  to 
inversely  to*  the  amount  of  money  received.  Nevertheless,  the 
urer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  those  who  did  the  work  of  such 
;utions  must  have  support,  and  be  exempt  from  that  hard  struggle 
livelihood  which  would  fritter  away  and  exhaust  their  energies. 
ir.  E.  WoODHEAD  (Huddersfield)  said  that  in  Huddersfield  there 
as  much  attention  paid  to  teclmical  education  as  was  desirable, 
idering  the  amount  of  attention  already  devoted  to  more  liberal 
ire.  The  more  discussion  there  was  about  technical  education 
better,  but  he  protested  against  increasing  the  discrepancy  which 
dy  existed  between  the  public  interest  bestowed  upon  technical 
ation,  and  the  interest  taken  in  general  on  liberal  education.  One 
le  preliminary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  commencing  such  a  system 
lat  advocated  by  Mr.  Richards  was  that  many  of  the  middle  class 
would  naturally  be  glad  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  such  an  insti- 
n  had,  since  they  left  school,  allowed  so  long  a  period  to  elapse 
out  any  further  mental  culture  that  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
ious  education,  and  were  wholly  imprepared  to  take  up  work  of 
kind  indicated  by  Mr.  Richards.  He  was  not  sure  that  those 
had  been  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  who  had  already 
led  themselves  of  such  means  of  higher  education  as  were  afforded 
lechanics'  institutes,  would  be  entirely  fitted  for  such  an  education 
lat  set  forth  in  Mr.  Richards'  scheme. 

At.  Harold  Harley  (Huddersfield)  advocated  the  Cambridge 
rersity  Extension  scheme  before  all  others,  as  best  adapted  to  meet 
wants  of  higher  education.  There  was  no  London  University 
Qsion  movement ;  the  London  scheme  for  the  extension  of  univer- 
teaching  was  entirely  a  private  venture,  and  had  no  connection 
tever  with  London  University.  He  objected  to  the  system  of 
linations  being  introduced  into  a  plan  of  higher  education.  When 
ation  became  higher  education  examinations  ought  to  be  done 
r  with.  On  that  groimd  he  advocated  the  Cambridge  University 
insion  scheme,  in  which  teaching  and  not  examinations  held  the 
'  place.  He  would  view  with  the  greatest  distrust  any  attempt 
itroduce  technical  teaching  into  a  university  extension  scheme, 
inical  education  ought  to  be  left  to  the  various  trades  themselves ; 
trade  guilds  ought  to  make  it  a  matter  for  their  care,  and  it  should 
ept  quite  distinct  firom  universities,  or  from  the  university  exten- 
movement,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach  men  that  God's  world 
greater  and  more  beautifid  than  the  little  world  in  which  they 
i  for  their  daily  bread. 

Che  Rev.  R.  Harley,  F.R.S.  (Huddersfield),  speaking  as  principaF 
^le  Huddersfield  College,  said  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  if 
s  who  had  left  school  could  attend  some  such  classes  as  Mr.  Richards 
indicat^Kl,  in  order  to  continue  their  higher  education,  and  perhaps 
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matriculate  at  London  University,  or  even  take  a  degree.     He  pt^ 
smned    that  was  the  idea  which  was  in  Mr.  Richards^  mind  inien 
he  mentioned  London  University.     A  variety  of  claases  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  the  question.     There  were  some  to  whom  the 
higher  education  would  be  of  very  little  commercial  value ;  its  groU 
vsdue  would  be,  as  the  last  speaker  had  pointed  out,  in  widening  their 
views  and  S3rmpathies,  and  promoting  their  general   culture.     All 
knowledge  was  valuable  in  that  respect,  but  those  who  were  looking 
for  direct  material  advantages  would  go  to  a  technical  schooL     Soch  a   , 
school  was  now  being  established  in  Huddersfield,  and  was  likely  to 
prove  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education  in  the  dis- 
trict gave  it  their  hearty  support.    But  there  were  persons  whose  ettriy 
education  had  been  defective,  and  others  who  had  forgotten  much  o{ 
what  they  had  learnt  at  school :  to  these  the  University  Extension  lec- 
tures referred  to  by  Mr.  Harold  Harley  would  prove  of  great  aernce. 
They  could  attend  such  lectures  without,  it  was  said,  undeigoing  those 
iBxaminations  which  they  were  told  were  the  source  of  immense  mis- 
chief.    Personally  he  was  very  much  interested  in  those  boyswfao 
were  leaving  school  and  going  out  into  the  world ;  and  though  he  could 
not  support  Mr.  RichardH'  views  in  r^ard  to  the  drama,  either  theo' 
retical  or  practical,  yet  he  would  be  devoutly  thankful  if  anythingr 
could  be  done  to  establish  classes  in  towns  which  young  men  who  hadl- 
left  college  or  school  could  attend  and  prepare  for  matriculation,  anJ^ 
then  proceed  to  their  degrees  at  London  or  Victoria  University.    He 
would  also  be  extremely  glad  if  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Richards'' 
paper  should  be  the  establishment  of  the  University  Extension  scheme 
in  Huddersfield.     Adverting  to  Dr.  Yeats'  paper,  the  speaker  said  he 
quite  believed  in  labour  being  made  a  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, but  much  of  the  paper  appeared  to  relate  to  technical  instruc- 
tion rather  than  to  what  was  commonly  understood  by  the  higher 
education. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.)  said  that  one  very  import- 
ant point  which  had  been  started  during  the  discussion  was,  laying 
aside  altogether  the  question  of  actual  technical  training,  whether  the 
pupils'  minds  should  be  trained  by  means  of  what  bore  directly  upon 
their  work,  or  whether,  as  seemed  to  be  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Brooke 
Lambert  and  Mr.  Harley,  they  should  be  trained  by  what  was  out- 
side their  work.  The  one  was  the  antithesis  of  the  otlier.  Though 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  other  side,  his  own  feeling 
that  the  mind  should  be  trained  by  what  was  outside  the  every-day  lifa 
lie  adopted  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  oi 
knowing  something  of  everything.  That  general  knowledge  ought 
be  acquired  during  early  education,  and  afterwards  the  pupil 
proceed  to  know  everything  of  something,  the  latter  being  of  cou 
the  more  important  education  which  fitted  a  man  for  his  daily  toil  ^"• 
The  question  then  arose,  *  When  are  we  to  begin  to  specialise  ?  ancT'i^»<l 
when  we  do  begin  are  we  to  direct  all  our  attention  to  one  particular—-'" 
thing,  or  are  we  still  to  look  around  us  in  other  directions  ? '  He  too^ 
it  that  a  liberal  education — and  a  liberal  education  was  by  no  mean 
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synonymous  with  a  literaiy  education —  was  a  wide  education  which 
should  train  and  draw  out  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     Mr.  Woodhead 
seemed  inclined  to  regard  a  liberal  education  as  exclusively  a  literary 
one ;  but  were  words  of  more  importance  than  things  ?     Were  the 
ideas  of  men  more  important  than  the  facts  of  creation  ?     If  we  were 
guided  by  a  priori  principles  it  would  seem  as  though  the  more  import- 
ant education  was  that  which  concerned  the  things  of  the  world  we 
lived  in  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  particular  men.     He  himself  be- 
lieved in  both  sides,  or  rather  in  the  three  or  four  sides  into  which  a 
broad  education  could  be  divided.     He  would  like  to  know  from  Mr. 
Richards  why,  in  the  admirable  scheme  which  he  had  brought  forward, 
and  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  would  some  day  be  carried  out  in  Hud- 
dersfield,  he  had  given  a  generous  recognition  to  several  subjects,  such 
as  music,  drawing,  and  architecture,  but  no  recognition  whatever  to 
science.     Dr.  Teats'  paper  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  scientific  side 
of  the  question,  with  no  recognition  whatever  of  literature.     But  surely 
it  was  well  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  technical  pursuits  to  liave 
their  lives  brightened  by  literature  and  art,  and  their  minds  relieved 
hy  being  directed  towards  the  contemplation  of  other  pursuits.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  why  should  those  who  had  already  received  a  lite- 
rary education  continue  in  the  same  lines,  and  give  no  attention  to  the 
immense  range  of  knowledge  outside  the  literary  and  artistic  aspects 
of  the  world  ?     Unless  people  learnt  something  of  science  when  they 
^ere  children  they  were  incapable  of  studying  it  properly  afterwards. 
Jle  was  not  at  all  sure  that  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
remark  that,  unless  the  perceptive  powers,  the  faculties  of  observation, 
"Were  trained  very  early  in  young  children  it  was  difficult  to  train  them 
afterwards.     There  was  a  tendency  in  mere  book  learning  to  cause  the 
I)erceptive  powers  of  the  mind  to  deteriorate,  and  to  render  it  less 
capable  of  receiving  the  truths  which  were  round  about  us  and  form- 
ing common-sense  deductions  from  them.       Those   who   had  been 
ftarained  in  such  a  manner  were  in  a  worse  position  for  carrying  on 
Bcientific  studies  than  persons  who  were  absolutely  untaught    It  was 
Enuch  more  easy  to  take  up  literary  or  artistic  than  scientific  study 
l-ate  in  life.     The  latter^was  easy  enough  if  commenced  young.     The 
^^rst  lessons  which  the  infant  mind  received  were  scientific  lessons,  that 
ia  lessons  about  the  world  in  which  it  was  living.     Very  often  those 
■nursery  lessons  were  the  only  lessons   in  science  which  a  child  re- 
ceived ;  and  consequently  its  mind  became  cramped  for  want  of  exer- 
'^''e  in  that  direction.      Scientific  studies  were  neglected   until  the 
^^r  days  of  school  life,  and  then  they  were  often  taught  in  such  a 
^nner  as  to  lead  the  student  to  learn  them  more  from  books  than 
^^tn  observation  and  experiment.     It  was  easy  to  *cram'  for  the 
^^^nce  classes  of  South  Kensington,  but  much  more  difficult  to  train 
^^  mind  in  a  scientific  direction  by  means  of  them.     Science  should 
^i*na  part  of  the  curriculum  of  early  education,  and  never  be  omitted 
'^til  the  course  of  education  was  concluded.     He  hoped  that  in  en- 
'^^vouring  to  carry  out  a  higher  education  of  any  kind  attention 
^Vild  not  be  directed  to  one  particular  line  of  studies;  that  those 
^Qse  pursuits  were  of  a  more  practical  or  commercial   character 
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would  endeavour  not  merely  to  leam  what  was  useful  to  them  in  their 
particular  business  or  manufacture,  but  would  enter  into  the  regions 
of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  and  that  those  whose  pursuits  led 
them  into,  or  whose  education  had  been  in  the  direction  of,  literary 
studies,  would  also  learn  that  there  was  a  region  of  knowledge  with 
which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  form  some  acquaintance ;  and 
lastly,  that  no  education  would  be  considered  liberal  which  did  not 
comprise  a  &ir  amoimt  of  all  those  branches  of  study. 

Mr.  Richards  in  reply  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  overlooking 
the  claims  of  science ;  and  if,  by  way  of  example,  he  had  brought 
literary  subjects  more  into  prominence,  it  was  done  purely  by  acci- 
dent. There  were  two  sides  of  science  teaching,  namely,  the  technical 
Ride,  and  what  he  would  call  the  higher  educational  side.  Of  course 
he  would  prefer  to  dwell  more  particularly  upoi.  the  latter.  Both 
scientific  and  literary  subjects  were  liberally  provided  for  under  the 
Cambridge  University  and  London  Extension  schemes.  The  lists  of 
subjects  covered  a  sufficiently  wide  field,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
it  narrowed.  At  the  present  day  many  steps  were  being  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  scientific  teaching  which  the  chairman  advocated. 
Mr.  Woodhead*s  remarks  as  to  the  people  who  attended  the  classes 
having  forgotten  their  early  education  he  could  fully  corroborate  from 
his  own  personal  experience  in  the  teaching  of  such  classes.  E^- 
cally  was  this  the  case  with  working  men.  Clerks  constituted  an  im- 
portant element  which  ought  not  to  be  lefl  out  of  consideration. 
They  at  least  were  free  from  drawbacks  which  so  often  clogged  the 
footsteps  of  working  men. 

Dr.  Yeats  in  reply  said  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  maintain 
that  the  means  of  life  rather  than  the  end  of  life  should  be  kept  in 
view ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  no  mode  of  educating  men  for  the 
end  of  life  without  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  means  of  living, 
.  he  did  not  understand  why  the  latter  could  not  be  connected  with 
science  intrinsically,  and  from  the  first,  as  the  chairman  had  suggested. 
Why  was  it  not  possible  to  combine  sound  scientific  teaching  with  the 
ordinary  pursuit  of  a  handicraft  ?  If  a  bricklayer  was  brought  into 
that  room  to-day,  and  told  that  a  particular  comer  was  not  a  *  true 
one,  he  would  take  out  his  foot-rule  and  *  try '  it.  He  would  be  able  to 
tell  by  three  measurements  whether  the  comer  was  right ;  but  tfien 
he  would  not,  without  geometry,  know  whi/  it  was  right.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  at  least  mathematical  science  should  be  taught  a^ 
applied  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  handicrafts.  The  rise  of 
the  house  of  Ransome,  the  great  agricultural  implement  makers,  was 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  a  little  scientific  knowledge  applied  to 
ordinary  pursuits.  Robert  Ransome's  business  as  a  small  iron-founder 
led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  casting,  and  especially  in  sharpening 
ploughshares.  Having  noticed  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth  of 
rats  and  other  rodent  animals,  which  became  sharper  the  more  they 
were  used,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  chilling  the  under  edge  of  cast- 
iron  ploughshares,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  metal  compare* 
tively  soft;  and  thus  effecting  a  resemblance  to  the  hard  enaOtneli 
backed  by    soft  bone,  of  a  tooth,  the  consequence  being  a  aimp^^ 
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ielf-sharpening  implement.  After  many  years  of  labour  and  experi- 
ment (1785-1807)  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  so  gave  rise  to  a 
&esh  economical  force  and  a  new  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 
He  (Dr.  Teats)  hoped  that  the  day  wasn't  far  distant  when  industry 
would  be  more  widely  based  upon  scientific  knowledge,  and  when,  in 
iuldition  to  books,  lessons  would  be  taught  practically  from  the  tool- 
wneSb. 


INSTRUCTION   IN   F0EE8TEY. 

8 IE  RICHAItD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  delivered  in  this  Depart- 
ment the  following  speech  on  *  Instruction  in  Forestry : ' 

I  am  Bbont  to  make  a  speech  to  you  on  *  Instruction  in 
Forestry.'  Now,  forestry  is  at  first  sound  and  sight  a  very 
picturesque  subject,  and  indeed  I  might,  if  time  permitted, 
ikttempt  to  depict  to  your  imaginations  the  sylvan  glories  of 
the  earth.  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  as  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  sketching  the  trees  in  the  forests  which  I  am  about 
bo  mention,  and  have  painted  them  frequently.  But  I  must 
Qot  be  tempted  to  stray  into  these  charming  paths,  as  this  is 
I  practical  Congress. 

I  apprehend  that  forestry  is  a  subject  very  little  attended 
bo  in  this  country  (England),  and  I  must  ask  you  to  consider 
wha,t  is  forestry?  No  doubt  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  you 
hiave  never  attended  to  it  or  thought  about  it,  and  that  being 
the  case  you  will  be  still  less  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
wrhat  is  instruction  in  forestry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
I  practical  answer,  but  in  order  that  I  may  do  so  I  must  ask 
fovL  for  a  few  minutes  to  accompany  me  in  imagination  upon 
I  short  tour  round  the  world. 

We  will  begin  our  tour  with  our  own  native  land,  and  we 
nust  at  once  admit  that  in  no  country  is  forestry  so  little 
ihought  of  as  it  is  here.  And  why  ?  Because  England  does 
)ot  lie  under  the  necessities  which  press  upon  other  nations 
md  compel  them  to  study  forestry.  We  do  not  trouble 
mrselves  much  about  forestry,  for  three  reasons.  First, 
)ecause  we  have,  as  is  generally  known,  a  superabundance  of 
•ain.  Secondly,  because  we  have,  owing  to  the  rainfall  and 
o  our  naturally  rich  soil,  a  perfect  carpet  of  vegetation, 
vhich  preserves  from  destruction  all  the  rich  *  humus  *  (that 
8  the  scientific  name)  or  soil  with  which  the  land  is  covered. 
Thirdly,  because  we  are  blessed  with  the  gulf  stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  moderates  our  climate.  If  you  have  travelled 
n  Scandinavia  or  Canada  you  will  know  tjie  decided  differ- 
mce  the  gulf  stream  makes  to  our  climaj^w  If  we  had  not 
:;hat  stream  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  sAnething  in  the 
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direction  of  restoring  those  forests  which  were  the  glories 
of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Bobin  Hood.     And  how  aboat 
Scotland?     It  is  richer  in  forests  than  England,  1>at^ still 
there  remains  the  fact  that  at  the  best  within  the  last  fifty 
years  Scotland  never  had  more  than  a  million  of  acres,  tinder 
forests,  and  that  is  just  one-twentieth  of  her  total  arefi»  of 
twenty  millions  of  acres.     Now,  despite  the  eflforts  of  arbori- 
culturist-s,  and  of  public-spirited  men  in  Scotland,  even  that 
comparatively  small  acreage  of  forest  land  is  dwindling  away. 
The  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  said  last  year  that  it  had 
fallen  down  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  or  760,000 
acres.     This  is  the  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain.     Let  ns 
now  cross  to  Scandinavia.     In  the  northern  part  of  Norway 
there  is  something  of  the  same  sort  of  oblivion  of  forestry 
that  there  is  in  this  country,  but  in  Southern  Norway — ^that 
picturesque  Norway  we  resort  to— and  throughout  Sweden, 
the  area  of  forests  is  remarkable,  and  constitutes  the  leading 
feature  in  the  Scandinavian  landscape,  covered  with  pine 
forests.      I  have   been   sometimes  in  the  midst  of  grand 
scenery  where,  from  the  ground  below  up  to  the  lofty  peaks 
above,   there  was   nothing  but  one  waving  mass  of  pines. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  there 
they  preserve  forests  in  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  manner 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  wealth.     It  pays  them 
wonderfully  well  to  do  so.     It  is,  indeed,  the  main  source  o 
their  wealth.     It  is  the  most  precious  of  all  material 
sessions  to  them.     Then,  again,  I  have  recently  travelled 
Germany.     I  have  observed  that  the  Germans,  though  the; 
have  a  vast  growing  population,  nevertheless  have  preservi 
most  carefully  all  the  forests  on  their  principal  hills,  that  i 
to  say,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Elbe,  and  i 
many  other  places.     Their  forest  preservation  is  a  model  fo 
all  other  nations.     They  do  it,  not  for  climatic  reasons,  bu 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  wealth.  The  same  remarl 
applies   in  Eastern  France,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Vosge 
n^ountains,  in  the  arena  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Franc 
German  War.     There  is  also  Nancy,   which  is   the  grea 
fptrest  school  of  France.     I  am  not  here  in  any  way  to  pro 
nounce  a  defence  of  or  panegyric  upon  the  administration 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  but  whatever  may  hav 
been  his  faults  of  ambition,  nevertheless  he  was  one  of  th 
first  men  in  France  to  introduce  a  system  of  sound  forestr;;;^ 
in  that  country.     This  has  been  done  in  Eastern  France  fo^-'' 
the  preservation,  again,  of  the  national  wealth,  rather  tha-^-X^ 
for  climatic  reasons.     Now,  I  have  referred  to  three  couim- 
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tries — Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Eastern  Prance,  all  of 
vrhich  maintain  their  forests  for  the  national  prosperity  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  very  lucky 
for  us  in  Great  Britain  that  there  are  such  sources  of  the 
supply  of  foreign  timber.  We  get  our  timber,  as  you  know, 
Grom  Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

Next,  the  art  of  forestry  is  cultivated  in  some  other 
oountries  I  am  about  to  mention,  not  only  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  national  wealth,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  moisture  and    fertility   in    the   soil,  and  for 
maintaining  a  temperate  climate.     For  ensuring  a  temperate 
clin^ate  to  the  inhabitants,   the   first  to  be  mentioned  is 
Southern  France.     The  guide-books  most  familiar  to  tourists 
tell  of  the  immense  injury  wrought  in  Southern  France  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  used  to  exist  there.    In 
consequence  the  ground  has  been  washed  and  carried  away, 
and  barrenness  succeeds  to  fertility.     Then  you  have  long 
periods   of  drought,  followed  by  terrible  floods  and  inun- 
dations, many  of  them  being  greatly  destructive  of  life  and 
projierty.     This  has  notoriously  been  the  case  in  Southern 
France,  as  it  has  also  been  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.     I  Ailly 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  forests  in  Spain  is  as  great 
E»  anywhere  in  Southern  Europe.     Turning  to  Russia,  we 
know  that  Russia  is  a  country  of  forests,  naturally.     But  if 
fou  travel  there  you  will  find  that  birch  forests  have  largely 
succeeded  to  the  pine.     This  means  that  where  pine  forests 
bave  been  cut  down  without  any  provision  for  reproduction, 
birch  forests  grow  up.     Whenever  you  see  a  birch  forest 
;here,  you  will  know  that  a  reckless,  unscientific  felling  of 
>ine  trees  has  occuiTed.     This  has  no  doubt  aifected  the 
limate ;  the  alternation  of  drought  and  flood  is  more  fre- 
uent  than  it  used  to  be  between  Moscow  and  Odessa, 
'ome  to  the  next  neighbouring  country,  Turkey.     Around 
onstantinople  the  destiniction  is  patent  to  all  travellers. 
'pon   both  shores   of   the  Bosphorus  the  population  has 
ardly  a  stick  to  bless  itself  with.     Then  sail  down  to  the 
levant.     It  was  once  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events,  and 
region  most  blessed  with  wealth  and  fertility.     It  is  now 
lerely  a  shadow  of  what  it  was.     The  harbour  of  Ephesus 
IS  been  dried  up  from  the  silting  caused  by  deforesting  on 
le  adjacent  hills.     And  crossing  over  to  Cyprus,  one  of  the 
.test  regions  to  pass  under  British  sway,  there  again  you 
ear  of  nothing  but  destruction  of  forests.     The  goatherds 
f  Cyprus  have  carried  the  day,  and  innumerable  goats  are 
bin  allowed  to  browse  upon  the  young  plants,  with  but  little 
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restriction ;  and  the  sylvan  glories  of  Cyprus  are  now  de- 
parted, and  merged  into  darkness.     Then  again,  cross  oyer 
to  Syria,  the  opposite  shore,  and  you  hear  the  same  stoij 
there.      Where  now  are   the  famous  cedar  groves  which 
existed  in  the  days  when  Hiram  sent  timher  to  Solomon  in 
Palestine  P    There  are  only  a  few  clumps  of  trees,  to  mark 
what  once  was  there.     Where  are  the  oaks  under  whose 
shade  the  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents?    Echo  answers, 
*  Where  ? '    Only  a  few  feeble  remnants  remain.     I  beliere 
the  only  forests  yet  remaining  within  the  old  sacred  limits 
of  Palestine  are  a  few  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan.     But  they  are 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  where  the  hand  of      |  "^C 
destruction  cannot  reach  them.      Next  pass  on  to  Persia. 
Why,  Persia  used  to  be  an  enormous  empire,  but  nowadays 
it  is  a  decayed  country.     Where  are  now  the  vast  popula- 
tions it  used  to  feed?     They  have  shrunk  down  to  a  petty       \^ 
figure  of  some  seven  or  eight  millions.     This  is,  of  course^ 
mainly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests.     Alas !  the 
forests  are  gone,  the  streams  are  dried  up,  and  though  th^ 
old  water-channels  remain,  they  may  be  very  interesting  tc^ 
the  antiquary,  but  are  not  useful  to  the  political  economist. 

Now  let  us  go  to  British  India,  for  which  we  are  respond 
sible.  India  was  once  perhaps  the  most  richly  wooded^-^ 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  forests  too  have  beei»-^ 
largely  destroyed.  Under  the  native  rule  no  care  was 
and  when  the  country  came  under  the  British  control 
England  was  too  much  occupied  with  war  and  politics  i 
attend  to  this  question.  Had  we  understood  the  subject::;^;^ 
scientifically,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  Imv 
found  time  to  attend  to  it.  But  of  course  the  reason  wh 
we  did  not  attend  was  that  we  did  not  know  how.  After 
too  long  slumber  in  the  matter,  we  have  awakened,  and  yo 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  in  spite  of  our  past  wastefulnes^^^^ 
of  timber,  nevertheless  we  have  in  India  simply  the  largest"  **• 
Forest  Department  in  the  world.  We  have  now  got  abou^^  -^ 
70,000  square  miles  of  State  forests  within  Britislc-^^ 
India,  under  more  or  less  of  scientific  care.  Out  of  that^— *^ 
number  25,000  square  miles  are  under  forestry  of  the  most^  -^^ 
scientific  kind  that  can  be  devised.  The  remaining  50,OOC^^ 
are  under  very  tolerable  and  respectable  preservation. 

A  word  as  to  other  countries  in  which  England  is  mo: 
or  less  interested.     You  will  hear  the  same  story  about 
destruction  of  forests  in  Canada.     When  I  was  there  1 
year  so  much  public  attention  was  being  aroused  to  the  su 
ject  that  Arboricultural  and   Forestry  Departments   wo 
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being  founded  in  Montreal.  I  am  occasionally  favoured - 
with  Canadian  pamphlets,  some  of  them  bearing  striking 
headings  of  this  nature,  *  Alarming  Destruction  of  Forests 
in  North  America.*  I  know  it  is  true,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  awakened  on 
the  subject.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not  succeed 
in  preserving  much  of  their  forests. 

In  the  West  Indies  you  hear  the  same  melancholy  ac- 
counts of  the  devastation  of  forests  there.  It  is,  perhaps, 
possible  that  North  America  may  get  on  without  forests — 
that  they  will  only  lose  a  source  of  wealth.-  But  in  the 
West  Indies  they  will  not  only  lose  a  source  of  wealth,  but 
they  will  injure  their  climate  and  fertility.  A  similar  state 
of  things  exists  in  South  Africa,  for  there  also  you  hear  the 
same  sad  story  of  the  alternation  of  drought  and  flood. 
But  this  danger  has  not  yet  arisen  in  Australia,  for  the 
reason  that  the  forests  there  are  so  far  inland  that  destruc- 
tive agencies  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  them.  The 
future  problem  for  Australia  to  solve  is  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  water  supply, — of  taking  the  scanty  rivers 
close  to  their  source,  and  husbanding  them  for  the  use  of  the 
great  communities  springing  up  near  the  coast.  If  the 
Aastralians  destroy  the  forests,  they  will  destroy  their  chance 
of  future  water  supply  and  irrigation  in  a  land  which  is 
proverbially  thirsty. 

Now  I  have  given  you  some  idea  as  to  what  forestry  is, 
and  the  reason  why  you  want  it.  You  will  perceive  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  abstract  matter  of  science,  but  an  immediate 
practical  matter  of  importance,  fitting  for  the  discussions  of 
t  practical  Congress  like  this.  Forestry  means  three  im- 
'>ortant  things.  Forests  are  to  be  preserved,  not  merely  for 
ilieir  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  sentiment  what- 
ever, but  for  the  use  of  man.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
\>re8t  preservation  who  are  always  saying  that  forests  are 
nade  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  forests.  You  should  not 
L»xhaust  the  forests  for  your  own  immediate  benefit  without 
rhinking  of  those  who  come  after  you.  Let  us  at  once  admit 
:hat,  though  forests  may  be  made  for  man,  yet,  at  the  same 
:iine,  they  are  made  for  his  very  judicious  use.  What,  there- 
bre,  are  the  three  points  to  which  forestry  should  be  directed  ? 
First,  to  the  preserving  of  forests — the  great  object  is  not  to 
Lose  your  forests ;  once  lost,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  replace  them  by  planting.  Therefore,  preserve 
-what  you  have  received  from  a  bounteous  Providence.  The 
second  point  is  the  judicious  use  of  the  trees.     The  analogy 
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of  interest  and  capital  in  finance  applies  to  our  forests.  We 
should  utilise  our  forests  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
whereby  a  financier  would  use  his  capital — that  is,  make  the 
best  use  of  our  talent  by  putting  it  out  at  interest.  We  are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  draw  interest  from  the  forests,  but 
we  should  take  only  a  reasonable  quantity  from  them  for  our 
daily  use — that,  and  no  more.  If  we  do  more  than  that,  we 
are  adopting  the  very  process  which  the  spendthrift  adopts 
when  he  lives  upon  his  capital.  The  trees  must  by  such 
means  come  to  a  final  end;  whereas,  if  judiciously  managed, 
forests  might  yield  an  abundant  interest — far  more  than  any 
paltry  5  or  10  per  cent, — for  the  use  of  man,  and  a  nationiU 
capital  would  thereby  be  preserved  intact.  The  third  object 
of  forestry  is  undoubtedly  planting.  Although  I  have  said 
that  you  cannot  by  planting  replace  vast  forest  lands,  yeU- 
you  may  do  much  good,  as  has  been  done  in  India,  bjn 
acclimatising  many  new  kinds  of  trees. 

Tou  see,  then,  what  forestry  means,  and  I  think,  if  you 
have  followed  me  in  my  general  allusions  to  other  countries, 
you  will  perceive  that  forestry  ought  to  exist  for  three  ob- 
jects :  first,  the  preservation  of  the  national  wealth ;  secondly, 
the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  preventing  the  vege- 
tation being  destroyed ;  and  for  preventing  the  carrying  away 
of  the  soil  by  rains  and  floods  (because  recollect  that  forests 
act  as  a  kind  of  binding  power  in  the  soil,  the  roots  and 
radicles  acting  like  a  network  or  reticulation,  or  like  veins 
and  arteries,  holding  the  ground  together).  The  second 
object  is,  therefore,  the  retention  of  moisture  and  the  pre- 
servation of  rich  soil.  The  third  object  is  the  moderation 
of  the  climate.  Although  you  do  not  experience  the  want 
of  moderation  of  climate  here  in  England,  you  should  feel 
for  your  fellow-countrymen  and  your  fellow-subjects  abroad 
in  excessively  hot  climates,  and  inordinately  long  periods  of 
drought,  followed  by  destructive  floods.  I  think  you  now 
understand  in  a  general  way  what  forestry  means  and  why 
it  is  wanted. 

But  you  will  say,  as  practical  people,  that  I  was  to  have 
explained  about  instruction  in  forestry.  I  had,  however,  to 
explain  what  forestry  is  before  I  could  explain  instruction  in 
it.  Tou  may  ask,  *  What  do  we  want  such  instruction  for  ? ' 
In  general  terms,  we  want  it  for  the  sake  of  our  domestic 
progress,  as  a  nation  or  as  an  empire.  We  ought  to  have  a 
school  of  foresters,  who  will  carry  the  scientific  principles  of "" 
forestry  abroad  to  those  wide  regions  where  England  has 
either  direct  political  sway,  or  indirect  national  influence. 
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Fter  carefdlly  going  over  the  subject  with  the  best  foresters 

Scotland,  I  have  divided  the  instruction  in  forestry  into 
n  heads.  I  shall  only  mention  to  you  these  ten  heads ; 
ey  are  all  strictly  practical.  The  first  is  the  method  of 
-eparing  the  land  for  forests ;  the  second,  the  art  of 
anting  and  transplanting ;  the  third,  the  art  of  thinning 
id  pruning,  which  represents  the  dravnng  of  interest  from 
pital,  as  I  have  said ;  fourth,  the  utilising  of  limbs  and 
anches — the  using  of  dead  branches  and  limbs  of  trees 
r  crate  wood ;  fifth,  felling ;  sixth,  barking.  This  sixth 
!ad  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
nds  of  tons  of  bark  are  wasted,  and  are  likely  to  be  wasted, 
lereas  by  judicious  forestry  they  are  converted  into  a 
laable  commodity.  Seventh,  the  leaving  of  standards 
r  reproduction.  Under  that  technical  expression  is  com- 
ised  a  most  important  operation.  While  there  must  be 
ling  and  cutting  in  the  forests,  we  should  not  act  as  *  dogs 

the  manger.*  We  do  not  wish  to  prevent  felling  and 
tting  for  the  supply  of  markets  and  for  the  use  of  man. 
it  it  should  be  judicious.  You  cut  a  certain  number  of 
jes  according  as  you  want  them.  You  cut  one  and  leave 
other.  You  cut  two  or  three  and  leave  two  or  three,  and 
ose  you  leave  are  called  standards — standards  for  repro- 
iction.  The  seeds  are  scattered  upon  a  soil  which  is 
emically  suited  for  the  reproduction  of  that  particular 
ecies.  They  fall  upon  congenial  soil  and  up  spring  the 
w  trees.  We  must  learn  how  to  leave  standards  for  re- 
oduction.  The^  eighth  is  gathering  produce.  We  are 
rare  that  all  forests  have  a  quantity  of  fruit,  cones,  nuts, 
d  seeds,  especially  pine  forests,  which  are  most  valuable 

articles  of  commerce  in  the  manufactures  of  the  world, 
nth,  sawing  and  manufacturing  of  timber.  Tenth,  and 
it,  rearing  and  propagating  in  nurseries  all  young  trees  of 
^.blished  varieties,  or  else  the  introduction  and  acclimati- 
bion  of  new  varieties.  Instruction  in  forestry  should  con- 
t,  I  think,  of  these  ten  departments. 

You  will  ask  me,  finally,  to  specify  more  particularly 
lat  is  this  instruction  wanted  for  ?  It  is  wanted,  first,  for 
B  raising  up  of  arboriculturists  and  foresters  at  home, 
e  cannot  say  we  want  the  instruction  for  English  forests, 

we  have  got  only  a  few  of  them,  but  we  do  want  arbori- 
Iturists  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  want 
resters  trained  and  educated  to  carry  the  principles  of 
ientific  forestry  into  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  where 
e  have  influence.     Then,  secondly,  and  this  is  most  im- 
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fortaast,  it  is  our  datj.  as  a  scientific  asaociatioD,  to  be^ 
to  educate  public  opinion  in  this  matter.     I  ha^e  showD 
joa  what  great  erils  hare  resulted,  not  onlj  in  the  British 
Empire,  but  in  foreign  coontries,  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
on  this  sobject ;  and  I  will  point  out  to  yon  that  popnhr 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  required  in  this  oountrj  for  two 
reasons.     First,  that  the  British  people  may  realise  the 
importance  of  forestry  to  the  British  Empire  ;  and  secondlj, 
that,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  subject,  they  may  be 
prepared  to  oyeroome  the  obstacles  which  always  exist,  eTen 
in  the  progressiye  British  Empire,  to  forestry  reform.  These 
obstacles  are  of  three  kinds.     1.  The  reckless  cutting  dowu 
of  woods  by  individuals,  especially  contractors  and  timber 
merchants,  who  desire  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  forests 
at  the  present  moment,  and  care  little  as  to  what  shall 
ultimately  become  of  them.     2.  The  existence  of  a  nnmbor 
of  private  customs  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  rights, 
though  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  sacred  designation.    It 
simply  means  that  a  large  number  of  persons,  corporations, 
and  bodies  of  men,  desire  to  preserve  sinister  interests  of 
their  own  in   the  forests  without  reference  to  the  public 
benefit.     3.  The  obstructive  infiuence  of  those  who  aie  the 
enemies  of  changes,  even   when    demonstrably  beneficial. 
Vested  interests  of  this  unlawfdl  character  die  very  hard 
indeed.     You  wiU  see,  then,  why  it  is  we  desire  that  public 
opinion  should  be  so  educated  as  to  give  that  moral  support, 
without  which  beneficial  changes  respecting  forestry  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  an  empire  like  this.     Our  object  should 
be  to  send  people  from  this  country  who  will  carry  these 
principles  abroad,   and  we  may  be  thankful  that  in  the 
British  Empire  the  ultimate  arbiter  in   these  matters  is 
public  opinion,  which  this  association  may  assist  to  enlighten. 
And  we  are  not  without  encouragement.     Efforts  are  be- 
ginning to  be  made.     In  the  first  place,  Government  is 
setting  an  example  by  no  longer  sending  students  to  Nancy, 
to  Baden,  and  other  places  in  Germany.   They  are  beginning 
to  act  upon  the  old  British  principle  of  self-help.     But  we 
must  be  thankful  to  the  French  and  Germans.     Many  of 
the  best  conservators  of  forests  in  British  India  have  been 
Germans.     As  we  want  self-reliance  in  forestry,  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  the  Government  itself  is  beginning  to  take  steps  in 
this   direction.     A  forestry  class   has  been  established  a^ 
the  Royal  (.ollego  of  Engineering,  at  Cooper's  Hill,  near 
Windsor.     The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  tlie  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Society  of 
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rts  in  London.  We  must  be  thankfal  to  these  influential 
isociations  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  Lastly,  there  is  to 
)  an  international  exhibition  of  forestry  this  time  twelve 
.onths,  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  trust  that  such  an  exhibition 
ill  carry  us  several  steps  forward  in  the  cause  of  scientific 
restry  reform. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you  a  plain  practical  answer  as 
» what  is  forestry,  and  then,  as  to  what  is  instruction  in 
restry. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Botly  (Upper  Norwood,  London)  expressed  regret  that 
Qgliah  students  of  forestry  had  to  be  sent  to  France  and  Germany 
learn  the  art  of  forestry,  and  referred  to  the  contributions  which  the 
oyal  Agricultural  Society  had  already  made  to  the  subject  in  their 
»umals.  It  liad  also  been  taken  up  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Lrencester,  and  at  Doveton  College  in  the  New  Forest. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  (Huddersfield),  after  referring  to  the  subject 
om  the  artistic  and  educational  points  of  view,  expressed  a  fear  that 
le  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  consequent  subdivision  of  large 
itates,  would  tend  to  the  total  destruction  of  forests,  and  that  the 
reservation  of  them  would  thus  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  State, 
[e  adverted  also  to  the  lamentable  destruction  of  timber  in  Palestine, 
ad  the  consequent  desolation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Capper  (Clapham,  London)  bore  testimony  to  the  ruthless 
estruction  of  trees  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
at  the  Government  of  the  last  cotmtry  was  awakening  to  the  sense 
f  the  frightful  injuiy  that  was  thus  being  inflicted  on  the  country  at 
urge.  He  also  instanced  the  State  of  Michigan  as  illustrating  the 
sdkless  destruction  which  was  permitted  to  a  most  dangerous  extent 
1  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  pointed 
ut  that  the  subject  comprised  both  the  arboriculture  required  in 
dtivated  countries,  such  as  England,  and  that  of  the  due  preservation 
i  large  forests  in  less  thickly  inhabited  regions.  He  believed  that  a 
;ood  deal  of  intelligent  attention  had  been  given  with  much  success  to 
he  planting  of  trees,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
bat  much  valuable  experience  would  thus  be  found  available  by  those 
^ho  more  systematically  took  up  die  question. 

Mr.  E.  WooDHEAD  (Huddersfield)  deprecated  the  ignorance  which 
^  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  trees  for  bonfires  on  occasions  of 
tiblic  rejoicing,  which  he  had  found  to  be  a  serious  evil  in  the  neigh - 
ourhood ;  and  he  referred  to  the  way  in  which  some  parts  of  the 
^Unty^of  Yorkshire  suffered  from  the  extremes  of  climate,  owing  to 
ie  extent  to  which  they  had  been  despoiled  of  their  trees. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lister  (President  of  the  Bamsley  Naturalists'  Society) 
aid  that  the  preservation  of  portions  of  forest  in  the  United  States 
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and  Canada  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  casual  desire  to  secure  a 
temporary  supply  of  fuel  without  any  due  rt^ard  to  the  pemuuent 
interests  involved  in  maintaining  the  due  growth  of  trees  which  the 
country  would  ultimately  require.  He  pleaded  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  naturalist  for  the  preservation  of  our  woodlands. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  reply,  said  that  the  remarks  made  in  his 
address  as  to  the  condition  of  other  countries  were  the  results  of 
personal  experience  and  investigation,  or  derived  from  those  who  were 
most  thoroughly  masters  of  the  subject. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell),  in 
conclusion,  deprecated  the  needless  destruction  of  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  proceeded  to  point  out  that  land  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  practically  belonged  to  the  State.  Large  tracts  of  land  in 
America  were  devoted  to  public  purposes,  and  in  a  similar  way  tracts 
of  forests  should  be  reserved  in  the  public  interest  for  management  on 
scientiflc  principles.  The  subdivision  of  land  would  render  the  due 
culture  of  trees  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  In  advocating  the  planting 
of  trees  in  our  busy  towns  he  pointed  out  that  those  which  readily 
shed  their  bark  were  best  able  to  resist  the  ill  effects  of  a  smokj 
atmosphere. 

The  thanks  of  the  several  speakers  and  of  the  meeting  generally 
were  warmly  expressed  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  this  most  important  subject. • 


Miscellaneous. 

A  paper  on  *  The  present  condition  of  Public  Elementaiy 
Education'  was  read  by  Mr.  Eowland  Hamilton.  This 
paper  begins  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  our 
school  system  has  gradually  grown  up  on  the  principle  of 
State  grants  given  only  in  aid  of  personal  and  local  exertions, 
and  goes  on  to  notice  the  extent  of  work  done  since  the 
Act  of  1870  came  into  operation.  Space  is  now  provided  for 
about  86  per  cent,  of  the  6 /7th  of  the  population  who  have 
been  considered  to  be  of  the  class  which  should  -go  to  Public 
Elementary  Schools,  which  answers  to  the  better  kno^ 
requirement  of  *  one  sixth.'  Speaking  broadly,  further  out- 
lay on  this  account  wUl  only  be  required  for  local  extensions, 
— the  supply,  however,  is  not  evenly  distributed  over  the 
country.  A  very  large  proportion  of  neglected  children  have 
also  been  brought  into  our  schools  which  has  kept  down  the 
progress  of  all,  and  added  greatly  to  the  labour  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers.  This  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  to  a 
great  extent,  though  every  inefficient  school  tolerated  ten<l^ 
to  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  staff  of  teachers  has  also  ^^' 
creased  both  in  strength  and  numbers,  in  somewhat  larg^^ 
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>rtion  than  tlie  scholars.  Of  the  total  population  60  per 
are  now  under  School  Boards,  and  4fO  per  cent,  (com- 
ag  the  larger  part  of  rural  districts)  are  under  Union 
ol  Attendance  Committees,  though  over  70  per  cent,  of 
chool  accommodation  is  provided  by  Voluntary  Schools, 
provisions  of  the  New  Code  of  1882  tend  to  divide 
ic  Elemenjtary  Schools  into  higher  and  lower  divisions, 
brmer  carrying  on  a  course  suited  for  scholars  up  to  the 
of  fourteen.  The  lower  division  work  up  to  the  4th, 
h  will  probably  be  the  general  *  labour'  Standard,  and 
Tes  moderate  Beading  and  Writing,  with  simple  Arith- 
3  and  some  knowledge  of  common  Weights  and  Measures, 
however,  to  be  feared  that  many  schools,  even  now,  do 
3ome  up  to  this  lower  standard.  Over  30  per  cent,  are 
"ted  as  having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  sixty 
ren,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  under  the  charge 
)ung  and  inexperienced  teachers.  Some  inspectors  still 
to  the  continuance  of  adventure  schools,  with  no  pre- 
ons  to  efficiency.  The  supreme  importance  of  suitable 
uction  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  the  language  of 
sed  industry,  and  of  the  habits  of  attention  and  order, 
li  can  best  be  taught  in  early  years,  is  strongly  insisted 
.  The  abuse  of  *  farming  out '  schools  and  practically 
ving  on  teachers  many  of  the  responsibilities  which 
Id  be  borne  by  managers  is  also  referred  to.  A  more 
ral  report  on  the  state  of  Education  would  be  of  a  very 
i  and  timely  interest.  The  present  Eeports  of  the 
Ation  Department  refer  directly  only  to  schools  under 
ction. 
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Is  the  Modem  System  of  Education  exerting  any  deJeiermi 
Influence  upon  the  Health  of  the  Country  ?  By  T.  Olifpobd 
Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  P.R.S.,  Senior  Physician 
Leeds  General  Infirraary,  &c.,  &c. 

rilHE  readers  of  the  papers  which  introduce  this  discussion 
JL     will,  I  think,  do  well  to  make  it  clear  that  in  any  con- 
demnation of  the  incidents  of  modem  educational  systeio^ 
they  are  actuated  by  no  hostility  to  education  itself.    You^ 
presence,  Sir,  in  this  chair,  the  names  of  those  philanthK>^ 
pists  who  are  criticising  and  revising  these  modem  system^-^ 
are  a  guarantee  that  no  such  covert  hostility  exists.     At  th^^ 
same  time  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  in  indi- 
vidual  cases  there  may  be  some  such  hostility,  and  that  i 
the  hands  of  such  persons  to  denounce  the  abuses  of  ednca^'"'^ 
tional  means  may  be  an  instrument  for  retarding  or  throw- 
ing some  shadow  over  education  itself.     We  cannot,  I  say^ 
altogether  disguise  from  ourselves  that  education,  howevei 
judicious,  is  substantially  mistrusted  by  a  diminishing  num- 
ber of  persons  who  look  jealously  upon  the  certain  results  oi 
it, — upon  the  limits  it  puts  to  the  selfishness  of  parents,  an< 
upon  the  independent  and  critical  spirit  which  it  strengthens 
and  enlarges.     Your  purpose  and  ours  to-day   is  the   re- 
verse of  this ;  we  rejoice  in  the  faculties  God  has  given  us, 
and  loyally  bind  ourselves  to  develop  them,  our  earnest  wis! 
being  to  quicken  and  increase  our  educational  processes  by 
purging  our  methods  of  all  that  hampers  them  or  discour- 
ages our  pupils. 

Moreover  we  complain,  and  this,  I  know,  is  matter  oi 
much  anxious  reflection  in  your  own  mind,  that  an  educa- 

'  Sco  Ti'unmvtioiis,  1880,  p.  420;  also  Semoial  Proceedivgs,  toI.  xiii.  pp.  81, 
107. 
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tion  now  too  often  pressed  on  by  wasteful  or  injurious 
methods  does  not  succeed  even  so  far  as  to  attain  the 
avowed  purposes  of  its'promoters.    Did'we  even  at  the  cost 
of   some  qualities   and    advantages  attain  a  liberal  and 
effective  development  of  the  meni^  faculties  of  our  pupils, 
we  might  (I  speak  as  a  medical  man)  be  called  upon  by  the 
public  to  mitigate  our  care  for  the  bodily  health  of  the 
young,  or  even  to  repress  to  some  extent  our  fears  of  the 
consequences  of  hard  schooling  upon  the  descendants  of 
those  who  now  suffer  harm  from  it.     But  we  contend  that 
the  education  now  attained  so  painfully  is  too  often  illusory 
at  best,  and  at  worst  may  inflict  permanent  damage  upon 
our  own  children  and  upon  our  children's  children,  and  this 
without  value  meanwhile  received.     We  declare  that  educa- 
tion means  not  brain-forcing  nor  even  brain  repletion  only, 
but  is  a  word  which  both  literally  and  practically  should 
signify  the  orderly  expansion  of  all  the  faculties  corporeal 
and  mental.      I  say  corporeal  and  mental,  being  willing 
to  use  these  words  for  convenience'  sake  as  referring  to 
different  sets  of  faculties,  and  not  because  I  am  willing 
to   admit  that  harm  fails  to  follow  any  real  separation 
of  the  two  things.      Every   one  knows,  but  few  persons 
act   upon  the  knowledge,  that   these   two    words   dignify 
indeed    not    two   things,  but    two    aspects   of   the    same 
thing.     There  is  some  distinction  in  an  apple-tree  between 
growth  and  fruitage.    A  growth  too  exuberant  is  no  doubt 
a  positive  hindrance  to  fruitage ;  indeed,  as  in  mankind, 
some  excess  of  harvest  may  be  attained  by  starving  a  tree 
below  the  standard  of  health.    Yet  such  excess  implies  ex- 
haustion, and  is  incompatible  with  the  permanent  well-being 
of  the  tree.    In  mankind,  as  in  an  orchard,  the  redundant 
and   superfluous  juices  of  wildings   end  in  sterility,  but 
judicious  culture  and  retrenchment  of  root  and  branch  lead 
to  a  truer  balance  between  health  and  fertility.     Growth 
and  fruitage,  therefore,  have  certain  opponent  aspects,  but 
are  essentially  one ;  education  is  the  skilful  cultmre  which, 
balancing  these  tendencies,  secures  the  richest  return  com- 
patible with  the  permanence  of  the  stock.     Think  not  that 
I  am  speaking  in  parable.    Nature's  processes  are  uniform 
EJirougliout ;  we  sleep,  nature  is  unsleeping ;  we  err,  nature 
a  unerring  and  ruthless ;  our  free  wiU  to-day  is  our  fate 
o-morrow. 

For  the  example  of  brevity  I  shall  now  pass  over  much 
oncerning  education  which  I  published  in  the  admirable 
carnal  called  ^  Brain/  in  1878.    In  that  essay  I  estimated 
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the  various  qualities  of  nervous  endowment  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  such  qualities  exist.  To  that  paper  I  maj 
refer  my  hearers.  To-day  I  shall  briefly  consider  some 
pra<;tical  applications  of  these  opinions,  and  discuss  the 
features  of  education  as  it  now  exists  : 

Firstly,  in  respect  of  the  classes  educated. 

Secondly,  in  respect  of  the  methods  in  use. 

Firstly,  then,  in  respect  of  the  classes  educated  we  haye 
the  following  as  in  use  more  or  less  by  both  sexes : — 

The  children  of  Board  Schools. 

The  pupU  teachers  of  Board  Schools. 

Middle  Class  Schools. 

The  Grammar  and  Public  Schools. 

The  Colleges  for  older  pupils. 

Board  Schools. — In  respect  of  the  children  educated  at 
these  schools  I  have  less  apprehension  than  have  many  of  mj 
friends.  The  nominal  hours  are  not  unreasonable,  and  tl^ 
ages  dealt  with  under  the  standards  are  not  ill-fitted,  nor  do 
I  think  the  standards  themselves  unfairly  fixed.  The  system 
is  so  novel  that  it  were  more  than  human  if  defects  corddnot 
be  seen  in  it ;  and  such  defects  I  shall  consider. 

At  the  outset,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools.  Now,  speaking  agai* 
as  a  doctor,  I  must  say  that  I  think  this  evU  is  greatly  eX' 
aggerated.  When  we  look  at  the  vast  numbers  dealt  w&^^ 
and  the  difiiculty  of  providing  in  so  great  a  scheme  fO^ 
exceptional  cases,  I  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  the  har^. 
done  is  small.  That  by  any  injustice  a  hair  of  the  head  i^ 
one  child  should  suffer  is  a  matter  for  our  care,  but  that  tb-^ 
system  as  a  whole  works  much  evil  I  am  disposed  to  den 
The  work  of  the  secular  elementary  schools  has  been  cri 
cised  with  animosity,  and  even  denounced ;  but  such  cri 
cism,  however  wholesome,  has  failed  I  think  to  make  ou 
any  strong  case  against  them.  Ninety  out  of  a  hun 
children  have  a  happy  elasticity  and  insouciance  whict^^ 
preserve  them  from  the  moody  fits  or  fretful  precocities  or^^ 
their  elders ;  and  although  I  have  seen  many  sick  cYuldret::^^^ 
whose  sickness  arose  during  education,  and  who  when  siclie^:;*^ 
may  babble  of  school  as  another  of  green  fields,  yet  it  i^  ^^ 
hard  for  me  to  remember  one  whose  sickness  seemed  to  m^  ^ 
to  be  caused  by  the  undue  severity  of  it.     Childhood  is  ^ 


vulnerable  time,  brain  fevers  are  common  at  such  an 
but  I  cannot  believe  such  events  are  commoner  in  proportio"*"^  "^ 
to  population  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.    On  the  othe 
hand,  I  think  the  mental  exercise  of  these  children  is         * 
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■ecious  boon  to  them  even  as  a  means  of  health,  in  that  it 
yes  them  a  more  comprehensive  development,  and  thus 
directly  tends  to  raise  them  above  the  lower  desires.  Of 
le  remaining  ten  per  cent,  let  us  suppose  there  are  some 
eakly  and  some  excitable  children  who  require  more 
anagement ;  some  such  there  must  be.  Now  there  should 
i  no  opportunity  given  to  the  teacher  to  raise  averages  by 
itting  higher  attainments  in  the  precocious  against  defi- 
encies  in  the  dull ;  such  a  temptation  must  lead  to  in- 
.dicious  forcing.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  per- 
intage  system  in  its  more  stringent  and  objectionable 
)plication  is  not  a  national  but  a  local  piece  of  mischief; 
id  if  School  Boards  exercise  this  power  injuriously,  as  they 
>  in  Leeds,  the  sooner  powers  so  abused  are  taken  from  them 
le  better.  Mr.  Mundella's  Code  has  been,  I  think,  hotly 
»ndemned  by  those  who  have  not  learned  its  provisions ; 
seems  to  me  to  be  conceived  in  a  better  spirit  than  the 
rmer  ones.  Inspectors  are  required  to  rate  schools  as  ^  ex- 
tUent,'  *  good,'  or  *  fair,'  and  not  to  regard  any  fixed  rate 
'  percentage  in  their  judgments.  In  otiier  words,  a  school 
)ing  good  honest  all-round  work  may  pass  a  very  moderate 
srcentage  and  yet  get  a  good  merit  grant.  Now,  many 
shool  Boards  (and  I  fear  our  own  at  Leeds  is  among 
.ese),  doing  their  best  to  defeat  this  provision,  have  re- 
Ijusted  their  scheme  of  salaries  to  teachers,  so  that  these 
jt  a  certain  bonus  consisting  in  a  proportion  of  various 
unts,  mainly  on  pass  percentages. 

Such  an  imposition  is  most  imwise  and  injudicious ;  it 
its  a  false  ideal  of  education  before  the  teachers  and  defeats 
e  instructions  of  the  Department. 

Fortunately,  in  the  new  Code,  good  *  results '  (in  other 
)rd8,  high  grants)  cannot  be  earned  by  pressing  the  quick 

opposed  to  lifting  the  mass,  for  such  a  manoeuvre  a 
a^^tised  inspector  would  detect  at  once  and  denounce.  I 
3sume  a  recent  debate  in  our  own  School  Board  was 
erectly  reported  in  the  Leeds  papers.  If  I  may  then  rely 
those  reports,  I  must  say  that  these  vital  and  fundamental 
iths  seemed  to  be  ignored  by  the  penny-wise  speakers, 
deed,  that  debate  was  altogether  a  most  disappointing 
e  to  those  townsmen  who  look  to  the  Board  for  a  forward 
d  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.* 

1  It  is  fair  to  add  that  since  these  words  were  written  the  Chairman  of  the 
eds  School  Board  in  some  public  remarks  has  happily  pointed  out  the  very 
igeiB  and  false  methods  we  now  recognise.  I  wish  the  acts  of  public  men  always 
Teifponded  to  their  better  speeches. 
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One  more  point  deserves  attention,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
^over-time.'  In  certain  cases  this  practice  has  done  harm; 
nnscrapulous  teachers  may  thus  rash  their  pnpils  for  the 
inspection,  or  anxions  teachers  habitually  over-press  their 
pupils.  This  is  a  real  danger  to  health,  and  most  be  dis- 
countenanced by  all  school  managers.  Moreover,  there 
shonld  be  a  larger  margin  given  to  teachers  for  non- 
attendances  or  partial  attendances  in  the  cases  of  delicate 
or  nervous  pnpils.  As  teachers  become  more  enlightened 
and  experienced  they  can  judge  best  of  the  need  of  relax- 
ing the  rein  in  children  who  may  not  require  the  care  of 
a  doctor,  but  whose  powers  flag  under  work  which  is 
harmless  to  the  more  robust.  If  some  |  limited  prerogative 
could  thus  be  given,  and  all  temptation  to  make  capital 
of  the  quicker  children  removed,  the  present  system  of 
elementary  education  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  as  good  as 
any  such  general  systems  can  be.  The  notorious  spread  of 
infectious  disease  which  follows  the  massing  of  chOdren  in 
more  and  larger  schools  is  a  misfortune  which  scarcely  falls 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  discussion.  Nor,  again,  ought 
I  to  spend  much  time  in  condemnation  of  the  ill-contrived 
buildings  and  fittings  which  do  harm  to  the  bodies  and  eye- 
sight of  our  children.  The  foul  air  of  these  schools  is  as 
depressing  to  the  brain  as  poisonous  to  the  blood  of  the 
scholars,  and  in  the  interest  of  mental  education  itself  it 
should  be  purified.  Crooked  backs  and  short  sight  too  often 
follow  the  use  of  ill-made  seats  or  tables,  the  awkward 
attitudes  permitted  or  even  enjoined,  and  the  fall  of  incon- 
venient lights  from  ill-placed  windows.  These  evils,  hovr- 
ever,  are  not  peculiar  to  schools,  and  public  opinion  is  awake 
to  them. 

Elementary  schools,  again,  I  think  are  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  their  examinations  and  inspections.     Inspectors  are  but 
men ;  some  have  their  failings,  some  are  wholly  unfit  for 
their  calling.     Speaking  generally,  however,  they  are  men- 
of  generous  culture  and  independent  social  standing,   no^ 
committed  by  previous  training  to  any  sort  of  officialism.  - 
They  are  put  into  the  work  to  judge  it,  not  as  teachers  o:^ 
past  teachers,  but  as  cultivated   men   estimating    broadly 
the  value  of  processes  and  results.     That  very  detachmen'^ 
from  the  world  of  pedagogy  which  so  many  persons  lamen'  - 
is  thus  in  my  eyes  a  valuable  quality,  and  signifies  for  th^ 
most  part  a  freedom  of  judgment,  a  commonness  of  sensed 
and  an  indifference  to  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  which  shoul 
save  our  schools  from  formalism  and  petrifaction. 
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Then  in  the  next  place  I  tarn  to  the  pupil  teachers,  I 
to  a  blot  upon  our  system  which  I  cannot  show  too 
The  pupil  teacher  is  a  mischief  to  his  scholars,  a 
oief  to  his  superior,  and  a  mischief  to  himself.  He  is  a 
liief  to  his  scholars  because  his  narrow  and  immature 
Ligence  is  incapable  of  the  large  and  interesting  way  of 
ng  things,  which  rather  than  the  domination  of  book 
ing  should  enliven  our  schools.  These  poor  puppets 
no  ascendency  at  best,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
cilous  with  fatigue;  at  best  they  lack  that  tact  and 
»athy  which  experience  only  can  give,  and  for  the  most 
they  are  opinionated  and  raw ;  at  best  they  have  but 
:  formal  stores  of  knowledge,  which  are  paid  out  only  as 
went  in,  unenriched  and  untransformed  by  any  of  the 
rous  or  attractive  personal  quality  which  makes  the 
)ss  of  the  master,  and  awakens  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
.  This  is  the  mischief  to  his  scholars.  The  mischief  to 
aaster  is  that  the  master,  in  hours  of  leisure  which  he 
s  for  relaxation  or  for  his  own  culture,  is  pinned  to  the 
with  these  unlucky  whelps  who  have  somehow  to  be 
d  into  shape,  whatever  his  weariness,  whatever  his 
fer  for  mental  relief.  We  speak  to-day  of  the  educated, 
et  me  in  passing  say  a  word  for  the  educators,  masters 
mistresses  worn  out  before  their  prime.  Some  of  these 
see  and  can  speak  of,  those  who  do  not  yield  to  the 
non  temptation  to  throw  all  teaching  into  the  drudging 
A  of  their  pupil  teachers ;  and  I  attribute  their  failure,  not 
leir  school  work,  but  to  these  outer  labours.  Thirdly,  the 
L  teacher  is  a  mischief  to  himself.  The  sufferers  I  see 
tot  the  scholars,  but  these  pupil  teachers.  Herein  I  have 
1  sad  experience. 

Lt  the  age  of  consummation  of  the  bodily  frame  and  f  anc- 
,  an  age  of  peculiar  susceptibility  both  of  mind  and  body, 
5  striplings  are  exposed  in  their  immaturity  to  the  weary 
Q  of  day-long  teaching  and  of  night-long  learning, 
r  seething  brains  do  not  rest  even  in  sleep.  Yout& 
this  better  than  girls ;  the  phenomenal  damage  to  many 
Jsive  girls,  and  the  more  latent  but  broader  mischief 
iding  through  these  as  they  develop  into  young  women, 
ncalculable.  From  the  few  driven  even  to  suicide  to  the 
f  shaken  and  miserable,  to  the  multitude  weakened  and 
bed,  we  pass  to  consider  the  usefulness  of  these  persons, 
to  point  the  opinion  I  have  reserved  for  the  present, 
3ly,  that  I  do  not  think  the  amount  taught  to  our  lesser 
Lren  is  too  great,  but  I  do  think  the  way  in  which  it  is 
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taught  is  ungenial  and  oppressive.  And  how  can  it  be  I  ire. 
otherwise  ?  The  pupil-teacher  system  is  an  unmixed  abomi-  I  iir 
nation.  It  is  an  abomination  in  that  it  diverts  the  brain  at  I  r^z-l 
a  receptive  age  to  yield  before  it  is  grown,  in  that  it  feeds  I  liCf* 
the  little  ones  on  lean  and  unripe  food,  and  in  that  it  spends  I  i>^ 
the  store  of  strength  in  the  master  which  should  animate  |x<> 
and  expand  his  own  powers.  There  can  be  no  compromise  I  ^^ 
with  ttiese  errors;  the  whole  thing  must  be  swept  away,  ir^ 
Junior  masters,  like  other  young  professional  men,  must  be  y^ 
made  at  training  schools  adPter  their  preliminary  studies  are  1 F^ 
complete,  and  must  enter  upon  the  life  of  teadiing  as  the  l^ 
qualified  subalterns  of  older  and  more  experience  chiefc-  I  ;^ 
Moreover,  the  medical  examination  before  admission  most  I  ^ 
be  more  searching ;  now  it  is  too  often  a  matter  of  forf^*  V 
With  head  masters  inspirited,  and  healthy,  genial,  and  chee^l  y 
subalterns  comparatively  mature,  the  little  ones  would  be  ^  I 
happily  carried  forward  that  rumours  of  overwork  for  the^  I 
would  gradually  die  away.  | 

My  next  subject  is  the  Middle-class  Schools.  By  theser  ^  ] 
mean  the  many  schools  which  on  the  one  hand  are  not  co^^ 
trolled  by  the  ratepayer,  nor  inspected  by  Government, 
on  the  other  hand  are  not  grammar  or  high  schools, 
schools  are  mostly  private  adventures,  and  vary  as  widely 
the  persons  who  keep  them.  Many  of  these  are  admintb! 
schools.  Established  by  men  or  women  who  love  teachin 
who  can  win  the  young  and  enforce  discipline,  their  su 
may  be  great.  On  the  other  hand,  too  often  they  bear 
faults  of  their  proprietors,  and  lack  that  continuity  of 
tion  which  in  permanent  schools  may  partially  compensat;:::^^^^^^ 
the  shortcomings  of  individual  masters.  Such  schools  fo^:^^^ 
boys  now-a-days  are  rarely  set  up  by  incompetent  men  ;  th--^^^ 
competition  with  the  permanent  schools  is  too  keen  both  ir-^^ 
learning  and  in  play  to  give  much  chance  to  inferior  schools — ^' 
and  thus  second-rate  academies  for  young  gentlemen  hav  "^^^ 
for  the  most  part  been  improved  off  the  earth.  Their  temp^^^' 
tation  is  the  other  way.  Having  no  permanent  fame  t^f^^ 
keep  them  open,  they  must  rely  upon  the  better  kind  of 
vertisement,  such  advertisement  as  is  given  them  by  succe 
in  public  class  lists.  Thus  an  unhealthy  forcing  may  b— ^^ 
carried  on,  and  promising  young  people  injured  by  a  systei:^^ 
of  pressure  and  cram.  Private  schools  for  boys  seem  doome*^ 
to  a  gradual  extinction,  and  this  section  of  our  subject  nee^ 
not  detain  us.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  for  girls 
is  acting  in  like  manner  upon  their  private  schools,  and  a 
happy  thing  on  the  whole  this  is,  worthy  as  many  of  them 
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re.  Not  infrequently,  however,  private  schools  for  girls 
stve  not  been  established  by  teachers  of  capacity  because 
ich  is  their  calling ;  but  by  ladies  whose  means  of  liveli- 
x>d  have  failed  them,  so  that  private  girls'  schools  are  too 
'ten  the  failures  of  failures.  Not  only  is  the  education  given 
.  too  many  of  them  vapid  and  jejune,  and  the  tone  of  them 
LTTOw  and  commonplace,  but  it  is  so  given  as  not  even  to 
■esent  the  indirect  benefits  of  idleness.  If  in  them  there  is 
}  rioting  of  animal  spirits,  there  is  on  the  contrary  a  tedious 
jx^elling  of  time  into  fragments,  and  a  like  frittering  of 
adies  into  dead  and  disjointed  morsels,  which  trifle  away 
e  energies  of  the  students  and  burden  their  dormant  im- 
(rstandings.  At  such  places  the  weary  round  begins  with 
d  noses  and  chill  fingers  before  breakfast,  and  ends  mth 
e  foretaste  of  next  day's  lessons  at  night ;  and  after  years 

this,  young  ladies  go  home  with  no  education  whatever  in 
e  real  sense  of  the  word.  Unable  and  even  unwilling  to 
ink  for  themselves,  full  of  scraps  of  knowledge,  but  empty 

all  larger  conceptions  and  principles,  their  minds  treated 
»t  as  organs  but  as  shallow  vessels,  they  find  themselves 
Lshed  into  the  world,  not  only  helpless  and  unprepared  in 
unities,  but  not  even  with  healthy  bodies.  Half  an  hour's 
tlk  before  dinner,  all  in  a  row,  and  drilled  into  propriety 

a  governess,  ia  ail  tiie  exercise  and  fresh  air  manf  of'thei 
t.  Do  we  wonder  that  four-fifbhs  of  them  may  grow  up 
•lis,  and  the  other  fifth  what  Howell  calls  ^  sciolous  zelot- 
'»&/  and  the  whole  of  them  flimsy  and  unhealthy?  Happily 
e  high  schools  are  changing  much  of  this.  Mental  develop- 
snt  is  preferred  to  cram,  and  bodily  development  is  seen 

be  the  condition  of  a  sound  and  powerful  intelligence,  and 
lysical  education  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  mental. 
1  transitions  bring  harm  with  them  for  the  time,  and  it  is 
jht  to  say  that  the  new  discovery  of  the  feminine  mind,  which 
the  America  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  blinded  us  too 
(ich  to  this  fundamental  need  of  growth  in  bone  and  blood. 
>r  a  time  a  certain  precocity,  as  I  said  before,  is  attained, 
it  nature  will  surely  return  upon  us  and  take  a  grievous 
venge.  Personal  remarks  are  odious,  but  the  odium  of 
em  may  be  attenuated  by  numbers  when  I  venture  to  say 
at  large  bodies  of  young  women  of  the  middle  and  upper 
uses  in  the  new  colleges  present  in  one  aspect  a  painful 
jht.  Seen  all  together  they  impress  one  with  a  vision  of 
mps  without  oil;  mobile  features  but  pale  cheeks,  soft 
eaking  eyes  glaring  through  glasses,  lean  and  angular 
Kiies,  thin  restless  hands ;  the  blood  gone  to  feed  the  brain. 
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an  overgrown  flower  on  a  withering  stalk.  This  may  succeed 
for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only.  These  women  will  never  be 
the  mothers  of  heroes,  and  even  now,  if  they  have  a  faulty  it 
is  the  lack  of  that  steadfastness,  balance,  and  sanity  which 
give  force  and  permanent  value  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Still  in  the  girl  graduate  there  is  much  that  is  very  beautiful 
and  very  hopeful. 

The  public  school  education  of  boys  is  excellent,  and  I 
would  dwell  on. one  feature  of  it  only,  that  is,  the  examina- 
tion system  which  has  penetrated  even  into  them.    I  cannot 
conclude  my  paper  better  than  by  asking  you  to  think  how 
we  are  to  withstand  this  monstrous  growth  of  examinations, 
and  what  we  are  to  discover  in  its  place.    Much  that  is 
harmful  in  teaching — and  I  have  dwelt  on  much  of  it— does 
not  inhere  therein,  and  seems  indeed  in  course  of  elimina- 
tion, but  the  examination  system  is  growing  and  invading 
us  more  and  more  every  year,  and  threatens  to  become  the 
upas  tree  of   modem  education.     If  something  cannot  be 
found  to  replace  it  and  so  limit  its  encroachments,  my  second- 
sight  of  the  education  of  the  future  is  a  ghaatly  one.     From 
cradle  to  grave,  poor  humanity  is  incessantly  examined.    In 
elementary  schools,  as  I  have  said,  the  class  of  persons  from 
whom  the  examiners  are  taken,  and  their  great  superiority 
in  general  culture  both  to  teachers  and  taught,  ensure  as  a 
rule  some  considerable  breadth  of  handling.     Nor  are  these 
Government  examinations  competitive,  and  it  is  the  com- 
petitive element  which  is  baneful.      Too  frequently  young 
Britons  are  filtered  through  smaller  and  smaller  sieves  until 
their  poor  brains  are  attenuated  into  threads.  Examinations, 
as  we  have  them,  find  out  and  force  certain  kinds  of  pupils — 
those  of  quick  and  receptive  minds.     But  they  positively 
discourage  the  more  original  and  the  less  bookish  boys  and 
girls,  who  certainly  may  ultimately  be  at  least  as  useful 
citizens,  and  in  the  services  probably  more  useful  than  the 
rest.     Even  on  those  who  are  selected  the  influence  is  very 
harmful.      While  securing    a  height  of   attainments   and 
favouring  in  the  pupil  the  quick  selection  of  materials,  it 
forms  on  the  other  hand  a  mechanical  uniformity  of  mental 
mould,  and  it  positively  forbids  the  self-feeding  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  not  to  be  fattened  like  an  ox :  it  is  to  thrive  like 
a  colt,  and  to  gain  activity,  endurance,  and  size  by  the  search 
for  food  as  well  as  by  the  ingestion  of  it.     The  mind  must 
forage  for  itself  as  well  as  receive ;   must  search,  and  not  be 
crammed.  Now,  wherever  a  boy  may  turn,  examinations  face 
him,  not  mere  class  tests,  which  are  useful  enough,  perhaps 
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even  desirable  as  methods  of  ieaohingy  but  competitive  ez- 
mminatioiis  which  seem  to  have  every  evil  in  them,  and  no 
goodness  except  the  incidental  merit  of  displacing  jobbery  and 
nepotism*  Sorely  we  should  find  some  otiier  substitute  than 
this,  for  are  we  not  the  only  European  people  who  submit 
to  this  tyranny,  even  our  l^med  neighbours  in  Germany 
knowing  little  of  itP 

If  by  the  present  paper  I  coi^d  deal  two  hard  knocks, 
one  at  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  one  at  competitive 
examinations,  I  should  indeed  feel  I  had  been  of  some  good 
in  the  world,  for  hitherto  I  have  asserted  only  that  such 
examinations  are  injnrionB  to  the  mind  and  character.  I 
have  yet  to  say  how  terribly  mischievous  they  are  to  the 
body.  That  high  wranglers  at  Cambridge  are  rarely  heard 
of  again  is  a  commonplace,  and  is  true  so  far  as  this,  that 
only  those  of  great  physique  and  endurance  recover  the 
premature  exhaustion  of  the  tripos.  I  believe  there  is  no 
single  agency  comparable  to  competitive  examination  for 
straining  and  exhausting  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
I  regard  the  individual  competition  of  the  Cambridge  schools 
and  public  services  to  be  most  mischievous.  At  Oiford  the 
mischief  is  less,  partly  because  men  are  not  classed  indi- 
vidually, partly  because  the  whole  strength  is  not  thrown 
into  the  final  effort.  If  examinations  are  to  continue,  the 
classes  ought  to  be  very  large,  say  one  honour  class  and 
one  pass  class,  and  no  more.  Many  good  men  are  now 
suffering  injustice,  and  the  community  suffering  loss,  because 
the  want  of  high  nominal  success  bars  their  promotion; 
their  tutors  and  friends  being  meanwhile  conscious  of  their 
superior  endowments.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  ablest 
and  largest  minded  tutors  at  the  universities  are  beginning 
actually  to  encourage  those  of  their  best  pupils,  who  have 
money  or  other  assured  means  of  livelihood,  to  throw  up  all 
competitive  work  and  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  genius4 
From  my  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  I  can  say 
that  a  very  strong  feeling  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  these 
leaders  against  the  competitive  system,  as  being  wasteful 
both  of  work  and  health,  and  anxious  thought  taken  how 
otherwise  the  promising  students  may  be  recognised  and  the 
results  of  their  more  liberal  labours  appreciated.  A  maji's 
reputation  in  his  year  often  appears  even  now  to  be  a  surer 
sign  of  his  real  value  than  his  place  in  the  tripos,  and  some 
extension  of  the  Thesis  S3rstem  might  be  devised  as  a  mea- 
sure <^  results.  However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  substL- 
tntes  I  have  only  to  plead  in  my  last  words  to-day,  that  this 
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congress  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  arouse  public  attention 
to  ti^e  growing  evil  of  competitive  examinations,  and  to  the 
barm  these  straining  tests  work  both  on  the  mental  training 
and  bodily  health  of  students.  Perhaps  no  one  of  mj 
hearers  will  fail  to  call  to  mind  some  poor  victim — ^boj  or 
girl — who  was  done  for  bj  the  mocking  triumph  or  desperate 
rebuff  of  a  public  competitive  examination.  Tremendous 
efforts  are  made  with  no  adequate  increase  in  mental  growth, 
but  with  ill  consequences  to  life  and  nervous  vigour  which  are 
conspicuous  enough  in  a  large  minority  and  which  are  no 
less  baneful  to  the  majority,  because  they  are  more  latent  and 
diffused.  The  great  increase  of  nervous  affections  in  children 
is,  I  believe,  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  examinations 
their  fathers  underwent  in  their  youth ;  and  when,  as  is  now 
coming  about,  both  parents  are  to  go  through  the  fire  the 
results  may  be  £righ1ful.  It  would  be  better  almost  to  return 
to  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  barbarism  has  a  future  before  it, 
an  exhausted  people  has  none. 


On  the  Same. 
By  J.  Hepbubn  Hume,  Clerk  of  the  Ipswich  School  Board. 

COMPLAINTS  of  over-pressure  in  primary  education,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them,  became  publicly 
noticeable  among  elementary  teachers  a  few  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the 
cause  was  attributed  in  some  cases  to  the  rivalry  between 
Board  and  Voluntary  schools,  but  in  the  main  to  the  method 
of  administering  the  Government  grant  introduced  by  the 
Revised  Code  of  1862.     Outside  the  teaching  profession,  the 
complaints  made  are,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a  very  recent 
date,  and  the  alleged  over-pressure  has  been  variously  attri- 
buted to  the  number  and  scope  of  the  subjects  of  study,  the 
testing  of  results  by  examinations,  the  competition  among 
the  schools  for  government  grants,  the  method  of  distributing 
such  grants,  the   system  of  compulsion,  and  the  rivalrj 
between  schools  provided  by  poptdarly  elected  Boards  and 
voluntary  establishments. 

I  propose  to  briefly  examine  these  points,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  show  that  some  of  the  statements  made  are  exagge- 
rated, and  that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  I  believe  that  the  complaints,  commenced  a  few 
years  after  1870,  were  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  working 
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of  compulsion,  which  had  driven  large  numbers  of  irregular 
and  ignorant  children  into  the  schools ;  and  by  the  &ct  that 
the  burden  and  difficulty  of  teaching  this  special  class  of 
children  then  began  to  be  felt  by  the  teachers  with  great 
severity.  Prior  to  1870  only  the  best  class  of  children 
attended  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  an  admitted 
principle  of  selection  of  the  regular  and  attentive,  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  irregular  and  idle,  very  largely  prevailed.  This 
principle  once  broken  up,  the  work  obviously  became  harder, 
and  we  know  from  the  enormous  number  of  chUdren  driven 
mto  the  schools  in  the  years  following  1870,  that  a  class  of  an 
entirely  different  character  had  been  forced  under  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  work  of  teaching  this  class  must  have 
caused  a  great  increase  of  labour  and  anxiety.  The  present 
^owth,  and  wider  acceptance  of  the  question  of  over-pressure 
as  a  subject  demanding  consideration  from  its  possible  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  country,  are  due  to  less  simple  causes. 

It  is  necessary,  for  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject, 
that  we  should  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  education 
given  under  our  modem  system. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  subjects,  and  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  given  in  primary  schools,  there  exists 
what  I  will  call  a  determined  misconception.  It  is  a  common 
method  of  investigation  to  glance  at  the  list  of  subjects  in 
the  code,  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  and  to  imme- 
diately pronounce  the  curriculum  to  be  too  extensive.  For 
years  the  Education  Department  were  urged  to  relax  the 
rigid  restrictions  placed  by  them  upon  the  choice  of  subjects, 
and  they  are  now  condemned  for  ba.ving  somewhat  widened 
the  field  of  selection.  As  a  fact,  the  number  of  subjects 
allowed  to  be  taught  in  any  single  school  has  always  been 
strictly  limited ;  the  New  Code  not  only  reduces  the  number, 
but  its  practical  effects  will  be  to  discourage  attempts  to 
work  up  to  the  prescribed  limitation,  and  to  concentrate  the 
teachers'  attention  upon  intelligence  and  thoroughness  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary  subjects.  Beading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  needlework  for  girls,  must  be  taught  in  all 
schools ;  a  few  other  subjects  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of 
the  managers.  Supplementary  grants  are  offered  to  infiEknt 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  for  making  pro- 
vision for  simple  object  lessons,  and  appropriate  and  varied 
occupations  or  amusements  suited  to  the  capacity  of  young 
chil^en ;  and  to  boys'  and  girls'  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
singing,  and  of  not  more  than  two  class  subjects,  of  which 
one  must  be  English,  and  the  other  must  be  teught  through 
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reading  lessons.  That  is  the  curriculum  of  88*2  per  cent,  of 
the  children.  By  the  remaining  11*8  percent.,  the  advanoed 
classes,  not  more  than  two  specific  subjects  may  be  taken. 
Grants  are  allowed  for  two  subjects  of  what  may  fidrly  be 
called  amusement,  namely,  for  cookery  taught  to  girls  oyer 
twelve  years  of  age  (the  instruction  may  given  in  the  evening, 
and  there  is  no  examination),  and  for  drawing.  To  whi^ 
extent  will  these  subjects  of  study  be  attempted  under 
the  New  CodeP  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  be 
taken  by  all  the  children ;  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
Code  necessitate  an  estimate  with  respect  to  the  other  sub- 
jects. In  girls'  schools  (in  addition  to  needlework),  one  class 
subject  will  probably  be  taught  to  about  70  per  cent.,  two 
class  subjects  to  about  10  per  cent. ;  in  boys'  schools,  one 
class  subject  to  about  10  per  cent.,  two  class  subjects  to 
about  85  per  cent.,  in  both  departments,  one  specific  subject 
to  about  5  per  cent.,  two  specific  subjects  to  about  4  per  cent 
That  is  the  foundation  for  the  statement  that  too  many 
subjects  are  attempted. 

What  is  the  scope  of  study  ?  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  children  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Code?  The  evidence  on  this  subject  is  over- 
whelming, but  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  I  can  offSer  no 
more  than  a  brief  and  varied  selection.  Mr.  Mundella  and 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  have  stated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries, 
that  our  standards  are  age  for  age  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  work  which  we  distribute  over  five  years,  is  in  Get- 
many  compressed  into  three.  Turning  to  the  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  we  find  Mr.  Alderson  (Marylebone) 
speaking  of  the  scale  of  standards  as  a  gentle  ascent  framed 
to  exact  the  minimum  of  fresh  acquirement  from  the  child 
of  average  capacity.  Mr.  Freeland  (Bury)  says  that  the 
test  required  of  the  children  is  so  well  within  their  capacity, 
that  of  them  nothing  is  required  to  get  through  the  pre- 
scribed examination  but  regular  attendance  on  their  parts. 
Mr.  Hance,  clerk  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  states  that 
the  Code  does  not  require  so  much  from  the  child  as  might 
be  required  from  any  child  of  average  intelligence  who 
attends  school  regularly.  From  the  teachers  there  are  manj 
opinions  that  the  scope  of  study  is  not  too  extensive.  Mr. 
Calmady  Bichardson,  head  master  of  a  very  successful  London 
Board  school,  gives  me  his  opinion  that  the  Code,  if  acbooi- 
nistered  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors,  makes  no  unreasonable  demand  upon  the  scholiurs. 
From  Scotland  the  testimony  is  equally  dear.    Dr.  tiwt, 
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one  of  the  senior  inspectors,  says  that,  so  £eur  from  the  children 
being  over-pressed,  they  could  rise  a  standard  a  year  as 
half-timers,  and  that  many  of  them  rise  in  this  way  with 
extreme  regulariiy.  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  says  that, 
with  regard  to  stittin,  the  experience  in  Scotland  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lowest  standard,  there  need  be  no  strain 
if  the  schools  have  a  sufficient  and  an  efficient  staff  of 
teachers,  if  attention  be  paid  to  attendance,  and,  above  all,  to 
continuous  steady  ^effort  in  the  schools,  and  not  for  a  few 
months,  but  all  through  the  school  year.  Mr.  Kennedy,  clerk 
of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  a  teacher  of  rare  experience,  has 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  gi\'en  a  child  of  the  requisite  age, 
and  in  ordinary  health,  the  demand  made  upon  him  by  tike 
Code  is  not  too  much  for  a  year's  work,  provided  he  attends 
with  jfoir  regularity,  and  is  taught  with  average  ability.  In 
Wales  the  opinion  is  the  same.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  states  that  no  real  difficulty  in  going  through  the 
standards  can  be  experienced  by  the  children,  and  that  it  is 
easy  enough  with  regular  attendance. 

To  what  extent  do  the  children  succeed  in  meeting  the 
demand  made  upon  them  by  the  code,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  drawback  of  irregular  attendance  9  According  to 
the  Blue  Book  for  1882-83,  out  of  every  100  examined  89-22 
passed  in  reading,  81*92  in  writing,  and  77*27  in  arithmetic. 

Are  the  school  hours  of  such  length  as  to  produce  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  children  ?  An  at- 
tendance is  defined  by  the  code  to  mean  attendance  at 
secular  instruction  during  a  minimum  period  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  an  infants'  school,  and  two  hours  in  a  school 
for  older  children,  including  an  interval  at  each  attendance 
of  10  minutes  for  recreation.  The  minimum  daily  attend- 
ance lis,  therefore,  2  hours  and  40  minutes  for  infants,  and  3 
hours  and  40  minutes  for  older  scholars.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  ordinary  hours  of  attendance  in  public  elementary 
schools  are  from  5  to  5^  hours  per  day.  Of  this  period  at 
least  half  an  hour  is  universally  devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction, and,  as  in  a  meeting  of  3  hours  the  interval  for 
recreation  may  be  extended  to  15  minutes,  we  may  state  the 
ordinary  daily  period  of  secular  study  as  ranging  from  4 
hours  and  5  minutes  to  4  hours  and  40  minutes,  and  this 
includes  the  time  occupied  in  registration,  changing  lessons, 
and  occasional  desk  drill.  The  midday  break  is  usually  for 
2  hours,  or  1  hour  and  a  half — in  a  few  cases  1  hour.  This 
statement  represents  the  rule,  although  there  are  exceptions 
at  both  ends  of  the  sealei    Public  elementary  schools  are 
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open  for  5  days  in  the  week,  so  that  the  net  weekly  duration 
of  secular  study  is  from  20  hours  and  25  minutes  to  23 
hours  and  20  minutes.  From  6  to  8  weeks  regular  holidays 
are  given  during  the  year,  and  the  schools  are  sometimes 
closed  on  occasions  of  local  festivity.  Mr.  Alderson  draws 
attention  to  the  longer  hours  in  German  schools,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  children  of  the  English  upper  and  middle 
classes  work  longer  and  more  continuously  than  children  in 
elementary  schools. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  raised  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  there  is  a  growing  failure  of  health 
among  the  children  attending  primary  schools?  Such  a 
serious  contention  should  be  supported  by  something  beyond 
anonymous  testimony  and  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  bnt 
if  we  look  into  the  matter  we  shall  find  that  the  evidence  is 
exceedingly  small  in  quantity,  and  not  very  direct  in  its 
application.  It  is  ea^y  to  make  alarming  statements,  and  to 
colour  them  with  uninvestigated  illustrations.  Exceptional 
cases  of  unhealthy  children  referring  during  sleep,  or  in  a 
state  of  delirium  caused  by  disease,  to  their  school  work,  do 
not  prove  that  the  unhealtbiness  results  from  attendance  at 
school ;  and  if  the  same  children  had  never  been  inside  a 
school,  but  had  been  put  to  some  employment,  they  wotdd  in 
a  similar  state  of  ill-health  have  referred  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  employment  which  occupied  their  thoughts  during  the 
day.  Such  cases  require  investigation  before  we  can  accept 
the  conclusion  so  sweepingly  drawn  from  them.  Statements 
that  juvenile  mortality  and  brain  disease  are  increasing 
demand  more  attention.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The 
Begistrar-General  has  authorised  the  statement  that  the 
death-rate  of  children  between  5  and  13  years  has  &Ilen 
folly  19  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  since  1870,  as  compared 
with  the  death-rate  for  ten  years  previous ;  and  that  the 
death-rate  from  brain-disease  has  undergone  a  decrease, 
and  is  now  0*5  per  1,000.  The  secretary  to  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  has  stated  that  the  number  of  children  under 
15  admitted  into  asylums,  so  far  from  increasing  of  late 
years,  has  fallen  from  306  in  1876  to  286  in  1882,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  2^  millions  to  the  population  in  the 
interval.  The  chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  has 
authorised  a  statement  that  an  insane  child  is  rarely  met 
with,  that  it  is  not  monomania  or  dementia  from  which 
children  in  asylums  suffer,  but  that  they  are  generally  idiots 
from  their  birth,  and  that  in  his  opinion  seven-tenths  of  the 
lunacy  of  the  country  is  due  to  intemperance.     If  every  case 
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of  juvenile  mental  disease  be  in  future  attributed  to  our 
Bjstem  of  education^  what  will  become  of  one  of  the  strongest 
illustrations  of  the  evils  of  intemperance?      Temperance 
advocates  must  join  issue  with  us,  they  cannot  afford  to 
sanction  this  appropriation  of  their  most  effective  argument. 
That  considerable  mental  strain  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions will  tend  to  produce  disease,  is,  I  assume,  an  ad- 
mitted fact ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  primary 
schools  the  mental  strain  is  not  considerable,  and  with  89 
per  cent,  of  the  children  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  condi- 
tions are  not  unfavourable.     Mr.  Mundella,  in  the  recent 
debate  on  the   Education    estimates,   spoke   with  evident 
interest  of  an  experiment  made  by  Sir  Henry  Peek  for  pro- 
viding the  children  at  a  certain  Devonshire  school  with  a 
daily  meal.     I  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  to  cause  it  to 
be  thoufifht  that  I  consider  such  efforts  are  unnecessary,  or 
that  I  noder-rate  the  amount  of  distressing  poverty  existing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  little  too  much  is  made  of 
the  argument  that  the  childi-en  are  insufficiently  nourished, 
and,  ttierefore,  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  instruction.     I 
have  carefully  classified  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
attending    the    elementary    schools  in  several    town    and 
country  districts,  and  I  find  that,  on  the  whole,  with  not 
more  than  11  per  cent,  can  the  conditions  be  termed  un- 
&vourable ;  24  per  cent.,  although  in  poor  circumstances, 
ore  fed  with  simple,  but  perhaps  with  as  nourishing  food  as 
children  in  a  better  position  of  life,  and  are  clad  with  sound 
clothing ;  and  the  remaining  65  per  cent,  are  in  satisfactory 
circumstances.     This  argument  of  imperfect  nourishment 
is  frequently  used  in  a  sufficiently  sweeping  manner  to  imply 
a  reference  to  half  the  children  in  elementary  schools,  but 
the  normal  condition  of  half  the   working  classes  of  the 
country  is  not  one  of  semi-starvation  ;  if  it  were,  a  terrible 
crisis,  before  which  order  must  give  way,  would  soon  happen. 
The  children  suffer  more  from  bad  air,  impure  water,  and 
defective  sanitary  arrangements  than  from  lack  of  nourish- 
xnent;    and  this  is  evident  if   we  contrast  the  ruddy  or 
brovm  cheeks  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  poorest  class 
of  country  children  in  a  cfistrict  where  the  water  supply  is 
good,  with  the  pale  faces  of  town  children.     I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  homes  of  the  children  living  in  some  of 
ttie  vilest  slums  of  the  metropolis,  and  my  knowledge  has 
not  been  acquired  by  fanciful  tours  of  inspection,  but  by 
daily  work  during  a  period  of  five  years  in  pursuit  of  my 
duties  under  the  London  School  Board,  and  I  say  that,  given 
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any  possible  amount  of  mental  work  for  5^  hours  per  daj, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lowest  class  of  children  from  the  fool 
air  of  their  own  dwellings  into  the  spacious  well-constrocted 
and  ventilated  Board  schools  must  be  attended  with  benefit 
I  speak  from  an  extensive  and  practical  experience  when  I 
assert  that  the  improvement  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in 
the  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  children  of  the 
metropolis  is  so  marked  as  to  be  outside  all  question. 

For  weeks  past  I  have  been  active  in  searching  in  a  large 
town  for  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  health  of  childrai 
through  over-pressure,  and  although  T  have  obtained  hj 
direct  application  to  the  parents  returns  of  all  the  children 
attending  elementary  schools,  and  have  freely  invited  in- 
formation, not  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  to  me, 
nor  can  I  obtain  evidence  of  a  complaint  during  the  last 
seven  years.  For  five  years  in  London  I  was  brought  into 
close  contact  with  many  thousands  of  parents,  but  I  cannot 
recall  a  solitary  instance  of  a  complaint  in  the  case  of  a 
child  free  from  disease ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  experience  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  of  members  and  clerks  of  School 
Boards,  whose  knowledge,  unlike  that  of  managers  and 
teachers,  is  not  of  one  but  of  many  schools,  pointe  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  my  own. 

What  is  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  eflFect  of  the 
alleged  over-pressure  upon  the  health  of  elementary  teachers? 
In  the  preface  to  the  reprint  of  a  magazine  article,  a  recent 
writerupon  this  question  seizes  in  a  guarded  way  upon  the  story 
of  the  distressing  suicide  of  a  young  female  teacher  at  Leeds, 
and  this  unhappy  occurrence  would  have  been  used  as  a  con- 
clusive instance  but  for  the  careful  investigation  of  a  member 
of  the  Leeds  School  Board,  who  has  shown  that  the  mother 
of  this  poor  girl  died  insane,  that  the  girl  was  excessively 
excitable,  and  much  given  to  hysteria,  and  that  on  many 
occasions  when  she  saw  water  she  expressed  a  strange  desire 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  in  other  words,  the  girl  was  sub- 
ject to  hereditary  mental  disease.  These  facte  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  inquest,  and  the  explanation  given  was  that 
the  truth  was  painful  to  her  friends,  and  that  to  assign  the 
cause  of  her  suicide  to  her  work  would  hurt  nobody.  Th^ 
members  of  the  Leeds  School  Board  were  unanimous  that  this 
particular  case  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  over-pressure, 
and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  long  period  of  the 
Board's  existence,  this  was  the  first  occasion  in  which  a  anea- 
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iion  of  over-pressure  had  been  raised.  I  refer  to  this  ease  in  all 
possible  sympathy,  but  I  claim,  and  I  believe  that  all  im- 
partial thinkers  on  this  question  will  admit,  that  it  affords 
some  ground  for  insisting  that  individual  instances  of  break- 
down   shall   not  be  received  without   investigation.     That 
cases  of  failure  in  mental  or  bodily  health  among  teachers 
can  be  instanced  is  of  course  a  matter  of  certainty,  but  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  circumstances  of  such  cases  lead  to 
a  fair  conclusion  that  they  are  due  to  the  system,  and  not  to 
exceptional  and  unnecessary  overwork,  to  predisposition  to 
mental  excitement,  to  constitutional  weakness,  and  to  the 
various  causes  which  impair  the  health  of  all  members  of 
the   community.     It  must  be  shown  that  the  failures  of 
health  are  such  as  would  not  have  happened  if  the  teachers 
had  worked  equally  hard  in  any  other  walk  of  life ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  faUures  are  the  result  of  the  system,  and  not 
of  individual  circumstances.      I  may  instance  one  case  of 
over-pressure,  and  from  this  case  you  may  discern  many, 
caused  by  a  teacher  undertaking  science  and  art  classes  for 
five  nights  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  work ; 
his  health  showed  marked  signs  of  failure,  but  he  had  the 
sense  to  see  the  cause,  and  the  judgment  to  discontinue  much 
of  this  extra  work,  although  he  thereby  relinquished  a  con- 
siderable source  of   income;  the  beneficial  effect  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  is  now  in  good  health. 

The  statement  that  brain  disease  is  increasing  among  the 
teaching  profession  is  opposed  to  the  facts.     In  the  report  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  for  last  year,  it  is  stated  that,  of 
the  group  described  as  teachers,  schoolmasters,  schoolmis- 
tresses, governesses,  professors,  and  lecturers,  154  only  were 
committed  to  asylums  in  1881,  and  in  that  year  there  must 
have  been  at  least  150,000  persons  classed  under  this  head. 
lliis,  it  has  been  stated,  is  a  lower  proportion  than  in  almost 
any  other  profession ;  the  clergy,  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, the  army  and  navy,  civil  engineers,  and  others,  all 
show  a  much  higher  average.     Mr.  Mundella  has  stated  that 
out  of  746  teachers  applying  to  the  Education  Department 
for  pensions  since  1875,  incapacitated  from  continuing  their 
profession,  twenty-four  only  are  returned  as  suffering  from 
brain  affections  in  any  form.     The  low  rate   of  mortality 
among  members  of  the  teaching  profession  of  all  grades  is 
generally  admitted,  but  it  is  contended  that  if  the  death-rate 
of  elementary  teachers  could  be  separately  ascertained,  a  high 
rate  of  mortality  would  be  shown ;  this,  however,  is  at  present 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  on  which  the  Education  Department 
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possess  the  means  of  throwing  considerable  light.  The 
Teachers'  Provident  Society  do  not  appear  to  consider  the 
health,  or  the  rate  of  mortality  among  elementary  teachers,  at 
all  exceptional,  for  their  terms  are,  I  believe,  based  upon  an 
average  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  health 
of  the  pupil  teachers,  my  observations  do  not  lead  me  to  con- 
clusions  that  are  entirely  satisfactory;  and  I  regard  this 
subject  as  the  only  weak  point  in  my  case,  although  even  on 
this  question  the  statements  made  are  coloured  with  the 
wildest  exaggerations.     I  believe  that  the  pupil  teachers  are 
over-pressed  with  work,  and  I  think  there  are  signs  that 
training-college  life  has  been  made  somewhat  hard,  for  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  nominal  hours  of  study  are  in  some 
cases  rather  too  long,  and  no  donbt  that  the  actual  period  of 
mental  labour  by  the  students  is  in  many  cases  excessive.    I 
will  point  out  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pressure 
upon  pupil  teachers  is  remediable.     In  the  first  place,  1  may 
observe  that  I  do  not  find  that  the  medical  certificate  pre- 
sented by  candidates  for  pupil  teacherships  is  such  a  gfuaran- 
tee  of  health  and  fitness  as  it  should  be.     This  is  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  furnish  the  certificates,  but  to  the  imperfect  regulations 
on  this  point  of  the  Education  Department.     The  Code  states 
that  candidates  are  required  to  produce  medical  certificates 
*  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  infirmity  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  duties  as  teachers ;  similar  certificates  of  health  are 
required  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.'     This  regulation  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  obvious  that  candidates  may  be 
free  from  actual  infirmity,  but  yet  not  be  healthy.     The  cer- 
tificates are  usually  given  upon  half-sheets  of  note-paper,  and 
probably,  in  many  cases,  without  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
regulation  of  the  Code  under  which  the  certificates  are  re- 
quired.    The  remedy  is  simple,  and  would,  I  believe,  proee 
efficacious :  the  Department  should  provide  a  regular  and 
carefully-drawn  form  of  certificate ;  and  I  trust  that  this 
suggestion  will  be  urged  upon  their  consideration.    I  also 
suggest  that  the  certificate  should  not  be  obtained  and  paid 
for,  as  at  present,  by  the  pupil  teacher,  but  by  the  managers 
for  whose  protection  it  is  intended.     I  have  said  elsewhere 
that  managers  of  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  more  neglectful  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  pupil  teacherships  than  in  any 
other  duty  they  perform.     I  have  a  case  in  view,  in  which  a 
lad  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  because  he  is  not  strong 
enough   to  follow  his  father's  trade ;  and,   in  many  cases, 
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elicate  children  with  a  taste  for  study  are  considered  to  be 
ist  the  class  to  turn  into  teachers.  The  pupil  teachers  have 
0  work  harder  than  either  the  teachers  or  the  scholars,  and 
erform  their  work  under  trying  conditions.  Mr.  Harrison, 
r.M.  Inspector  for  the  Liverpool  district,  after  observing  that, 
rhilst  he  is  unable  to  give  any  definite  statistics  as  to  the 
ealth  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  Liverpool,  he  not  unfrequently 
ears  of  serious  failures  in  health,  states  that  he  is  persuaded 
bat  these  cases  arise  not  so  much  from  over-study  as  from 
ver-physical-exertion  ;  and  also  that  the  age  of  apprentice- 
aip  is,  especially  with  girls,  a  delicate  period  of  life,  and  yet 
•om  the  force  of  custom  and  the  prejudice  of  certain  train- 
ig-college  authorities,  many  of  them  stand  from  four  to  five 
ours  every  day.  Mr.  Harrison  asserts  that  to  control  a  class 
om  a  seat  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit  and  practice,  and  he 
^commends  that  every  teacher  should  sit  during  at  least  one 
sson  in  both  morning  and  afternoon  meetings.  This  state- 
ent  that  the  pupil  teachers  suflFer  from  over-physical-exer- 
011,  and  not  from  over-study,  appears  to  receive  confirmation 
om  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  severity  of 
udy  at  the  colleges,  the  lengthy  hours  of  work,  the  want 

some  colleges  of  proper  opportunities  for  playing  healthy 
,mes,  the  need  generally  of  more  recreation,  and  the  some- 
lat  gloomy  discipline,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
at  the  health  of  the  students  has  improved  during  their 
using. 

The  example  of  the  teachers  in  working  easily  for  nine 
>iiths,  and  resorting  to  pressure  for  three,  appears  to  be 
lowed  by  the  pupil  teachers,  for  Mr.  EUiott,  H.M. 
specter  for  the  Lincoln  district,  says  that  he  does  not  find 
%t  the  pupil  teachers  often  suffer  in  health,  but  when  they 

it  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  the  fact  that  too  much  of 
3ir  work,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  is  left  to  the  end  of 
3  year,  and  this,  he  adds,  reasonably  enough,  is  the  fault  of 
lividuals,  not  of  the  system.  Mr.  Mundella,  in  spite  of  the 
position,  he  says,  of  several  supporters  of  the  allegation 
it  over-pressure  results  from  the  present  system,  has  suc- 
jded  in  slightly  reducing  the  pupil  teachers'  hours  of  work, 
d  many  of  the  large  School  Boards  are  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  means  of  their  instruction ;  but,  without  wishing 
intolerantly  reject  any  remedy  but  my  own,  I  must  express 
r  doubts  whether  these  steps  will  attain  the  desired  end, 
lich,  I  believe,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  effacement  of 
If  the  present  number  of  examinations.  The  annual  ex- 
lination  is  not  too  much  for  children  or  teachers,  because 
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they  have  but  one  business,  but  the  pupil  teachers  have  ft 
dual  labour  to  perform  in  working  with  the  classes  they  lia?e 
to  teach,  and  in  carrying  on  their  own  education.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  requirements,  for  well-regu- 
lated work  cannot  do  mischief;  it  is  the  ill-regulated  work  at 
a  white  heat  for  frequent  examinations  that  causes  pressure. 
There  should  be  an  examination  for  admission,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  and  one  at  the  close  of  the  engagement; 
the  last  should  qualify  for  admission  to  a  Training  College, 
and  the  student,  or  ex-pupil  teacher,  should  be  ineligible  for 
any  examination  for  at  least  two  years. 

Is  the  modem  system  of  education  exerting  any  dele- 
terious influence  upon  the  health  of  the  country  ?     In  mjr 
opinion  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.    All 
systems  are  liable  to   abuse,  and  there  are  abuses  to  be 
remedied,  but  they  are  not  inherent  to  the  system,  and  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  upon  it  their  effects.     The  subject  is  of  such 
importance,  that  I  venture  to  indicate  a  few  of  these  evils. 
One  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  system  is  the  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility by  many  managers,  who  cast  upon  the  teacher 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  financial  position  of  the  school, 
by  basing  his  income  largely  upon  the  amount  received  in 
the  form  of  Government  grant  and  school  fees,  thus  adding  con- 
siderable pecuniary  risk  and  anxiety  to  the  worry  entailed  by 
his  ordinary  work.     Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  conscionsof, 
and  condemn,  these  objectionable  financial  arrangements. 
Mr.  Perceval  Graves  (Huddersfield)  speaks  of  schools  virtually 
farmed  by  the  teacher,  who  is  too  often  allowed  to  make  as 
much  as  he  can  out  of  the  school,  and  is  thus  tempted  to 
carry  it  on  with  as  little  assistance  as  possible.  Mr.  Cornish 
(Salford)  and  Mr.  Willis  (Middlesex)  testify  to  the  unsatis- 
factory existence  of  this  state  of  things  in  their  districts.   I 
know  of  many  cases  where  the  unreliable  part  of  the  teacher^s 
income  exceeds  the   fixed  salary.     Such  an  arrangement 
necessarily  turns  too  much  of  the  teacher's  attention  upon 
the  method  of  distributing  the  grant.     If  the  Department 
decline  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  they  should  strike  Article 
92  out  of  the  Code.     A   simple   remedy   for   reducing  the 
effects  of  this  evil  would  be  to  require  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  teacher's  income  be  paid  by  a  fixed  salary,   h 
this  town  of  Huddersfield  the  School  Board  have  the  jndg' 
ment  and  courage  to  pay  their  teachers  entirely  by  fix^ 
salaries. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  abuse  of  nndae 
pressure  by  means  of  home  lessons,  and  the  practice  of  ke^P" 
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ing  the  children  in  after  school  hours.  Having  regard  to 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Code,  and  the  limited 
duration  of  ordinary  school  work,  it  is  obvious  that  if  any 
injury  to  health  result  from  our  present  system  it  must  be 
due  to  these  evils.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  position.  I 
believe  that  these  practices  are  exceptional,  and  if  this  state- 
ment be  denied,  the  question  must  be  asked  :  *  Where  are  the 
managers  of  the  schools  in  which  such  abuses  take  place  ? ' 
For  it  cannot  be  contended  for  one  moment,  that  our  schools 
are  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  earning  extra 
grants,  permit  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  tender 
young  children  committed  to  their  charge,  and  for  whose 
care  they  are  responsible.  I  deeply  regret  the  line  taken  by 
Mr.  Mundella  in  supporting  the  principle  of  exclusion  from 
school  of  children  whose  parents  object  to  home  lessons ;  and 
I  trust  that  any  resistance  by  parents  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration, for  I  doubt,  after  a  recent  opinion  of  counsel, 
whether  any  bench  of  magistrates  would  convict  a  parent 
offering  such  resistance.  When  rumours  in  certain  districts 
of  burdensome  home  lessons,  and  extended  school  hours, 
reach  the  ears  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  I  hope 
that  they  will  go  into  those  districts  and  make  mischief. 

I  strongly  deprecate  the  craze  for  examinations.  The 
annual  examination  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  fully  suffi- 
cient, but  in  addition  to  this,  teachers  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare for  examinations  by  School  Board  Inspectors,  by  nume- 
rous Inspectors  of  special  subject;S,  and  in  voluntary  schools  by 
Diocesan,  and  now  by  Organising  Inspectors.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  useless  body  adds  to  the  pressure  upon  the  teachers, 
who  should  be  carefully  selected,  trusted,  and  held  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  their  schools. 

There  are  some  cases  of  pressure  arising  from  the  practice 
of  forcing  outside  work  upon  the  teachers.  Managers  with 
the  best  intentions  pass  philanthropic  resolutions  for  the 
establishment  of  school  savings  banks,  libraries,  clothing- 
clubs,  &c.,  and  in  too  many  instances  cast  upon  the  teacher 
the  drudgery  connected  with  the  working  of  such  institu- 
tions. In  coimtry  schools  the  teacher  is  often  called  upon  to 
perform  parochial  duties,  and  to  undergo  a  hard  day's  work 
on  Sundays,  as  organist,  choir-master,  and  Sunday  school 
teacher,  under  pain  of  dismissal  if  he  refuse  to  be  so  burdened. 
The  abuse  goes  further,  for  Mr.  Kenney-Herbert,  H.M.  In- 
spector for  the  Aylesbury  district,  refers  to  the  retention  of 
incapable  teachers  on  account  of  their  out-of-school  qualities. 

Another  cause  of  worrv  arises  from  the  annual  revision 
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of  the  CcNle,  for  this  keeps  the  teachers  in  a  constant  state 
of  the  excitement  attendant  upon  uncertainty,  which  a 
triennial  revision  would  do  much  to  allay.  Some  pressure 
has  been  caused  in  the  past  by  exceptional  Inspectors,  who 
have  examined  as  if  they  wished  to  ascertain  what  the 
children  did  not  know,  rather  than  what  they  had  been 
taught;  and  others  who,  by  a  cold,  austere,  or  haughtj 
manner,  have  caused  their  visits  to  be  regarded  by  the 
scholars  with  fear,  and  by  the  teachers  with  a  sense  of 
humiliation. 

A  special  danger  to  health  arises  from  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  many  of  the  private-adventure  schools.     Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  speak  strongly  on  this   point.     Mr. 
Barrington-Ward  (Bromsgrove)  describes  the  condition  of 
certain  dame  schools,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  such  schools  is  a  blot  upon  our  educational  and 
sanitary  arrangements.      Mr.   Elliott  (Lincoln)    states  his 
opinion  that  most  of  the  dame  schools  should  be  closed  on 
sanitary  grounds  alone,  and  expresses  his  surprise  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  them  more  fre- 
quently than  appears  to  be  the  case.     Mr.  Paber  (Warwick) 
speaks  of  private-adventure  schools,  winked  at  by  School 
Boards   and  Attendance   Committees,  which   are  deficient 
alike   in  sanitary   arrangements    and   instruction.      Man; 
similar  references  may  be  found  in  the  Inspectors'  reports. 
Nor  is   the   evil  entirely  confined  to  dame  schools.    Mr. 
Scott-Coward  (Warrington)  says  that  the  ventilation  of  new 
schools  is  generally  satisfactory,  but  in  the  older  ones  it  is 
common  to  enter  the  impurest  of  atmospheres,  in  which 
drowsy  children  are  learning  little,  and  devitalised  teachers 
are  working  at  half  power.      The  existence  of  unsanitary 
dame  schools,  and  of  ill-ventilated  old  public  schools,  is  a 
real  evil  urgently  needing  consideration.     In  all  schools 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion, and  opportunity  should  be  taken  during  the  break  for 
exercise  at  each  meeting  to  purify  the  air  of  the  school- 
room.    Suitable  means  for  physical  exercise  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  each  school  should  possess  a  good  playground  fitted 
with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  open  to  the  children  at  all 
reasonable  hours.     The  amusements  of  the  children  should 
be  organised  as  in  middle-class  schools,  and  cricket,  swim- 
ming, and  pedestrian  contests  should  be  encouraged  among 
the  children,  and  between  neighboiuing  schools.     Teachers 
need  to  attend  to  their  own  health,  as  well  as  to  the  health 
of  the  children,  for  in  this  respect,  female  teachers  espe- 
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ially,  they  are  somewhat  careless.  Many  of  them  live 
D  houses  adjoiniDg  and  connected  with  the  schools,  and 
his  proximity  to  their  work,  however  convenient  in  some 
espects,  causes  them  to  neglect  to  take  a  proper  amount  of 
►ut-door  exercise. 

I  have,  in  this  Paper,  made  few  references  to  the  sub- 
sets of  *  individual  examination,'  and  the  method  of  dis- 
ributing  the  Government  grant,  known  as  'payment  by 
esults ; '  and  I  believe  that  these  subjects  occupy  too  pro- 
ainent  a  position  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  before 
LS,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  causes  contribute  to  the 
pread  of  misleiiding  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  effects 
»f  these  features  of  our  system.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
lefend  these  features  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
mt  I  look  upon  them  as  ordinary  working  parts  and  not 
,8  mainsprings  of  our  system.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
abolition  of  these  features  would  produce  such  a  great 
dncational  effect  as  many  persons  seem  to  anticipate, 
Ithough  such  abolition  appears  to  me  to  involve  ulterior 
[uestions  of  vast  importance.  Our  law  of  compulsory 
tducation  largely  depends  upon  individual  examination,  and 
f  we  abolish  that  test  we  must  fall  back  upon  a  uniform 
Lge  of  exemption  in  lieu  of  an  educational  standard.  The 
nethod  of  distributing  the  Government  grant  proportion- 
ately to  exactly  measured  results  is  a  positive  guarantee  to 
he  nation  that  a  certain  standard  of  value  in  instruction  is 
fiven  in  return  for  the  public  money  handed  over  to  private 
K)dies  of  school  managers,  and  the  existence  of  this 
piarantee  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  in  connec- 
ion  with  a  voluntary  system.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to 
ollow  these  subjects,  but  I  have  given  a  sufficient  indica- 
ion  that  there  are  questions  involved  demanding  very  care- 
ul  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  that  our  present  system 
vf  primary  education  is  much  too  new,  and  the  sudden  in- 
;rease  of  schools,  scholars,  and  teachers,  much  too  vast,  to 
mable  anyone  to  speak  dogmatically  with  respect  to  the 
)ossible  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  country.  That  there 
8  pressure,  I  freely  admit ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  transition,  and  one  of  the 
>enaltie8  of  past  neglect ;  but  that  there  is  over-pressure,  I 
ieny.  Prom  all  sides  testimony  rises  to  show  that  we  have 
mtered  upon  a  better  educational  era.  The  New  Code  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  inaugurate  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  new  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
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will  secure  improyed  methods  of  examination.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Dawson,  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  in  his  admirable  address  to  the  teachers  at  New- 
castle, dwelt  on  the  improvement  in  their  positions,  and  said 
that,  although  teachers  may  have  more  anxiety  about  the 
results  of  their  work  than  they  had  twenty-five  years  ago, 
they  have  their  compensations,  and  that  few  of  them  who 
*  talk  of  the  palmy  days  before  1862,  would  care  to  exchange 
all  their  present  conditions  for  those  which  environed  the 
teacher  at  that  time.'  The  outlook  is  hopeful  and  cheering. 
Our  modem  system  of  primary  education  is  not,  as  its  foes 
would  persuade  us,  a  upas  tree  under  which  our  children 
droop  and  die,  but  a  goodly  oak,  with  sheltering  branches, 
under  which  they  will  progress  and  grow  to  a  higher  life.  A 
vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  children  of  this 
country  has  taken  place  since  the  days  when  a  noble  English 
poetess  in  immortal  verse  gave  pathetic  utterance  to  their 
cry.  I  have  suggested  a  parody,  but  there  is  no  need  for  a 
new  *  cry.  of  the  children.'  With  increased  intelligence  will 
grow  up  a  greater  regard  for  those  decencies  of  life,  and 
those  habits  of  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  morality,  so 
essential  for  the  promotion  of  health,  and  without  which  all 
social  improvement  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Edgab  a.  Bbowne,  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  contributed  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract,  *  On  some  of  the  Physical  Evils  produced  by  the 
Modern  School  System  ' : — ^The  most  frequent  evils  noticed  as 
directly  occurring  in  school  children  are  (1)  headaches,  due 
(a)  To  defective  formation  of  the  eyes,  and  remediable  by 
spectacles.  (6)  To  overwork,  or  premature  exercise  of  the 
brain,  curative  by  rest,  or  tending  to  result  in  various  forms 
of  nerve  complaints,  and  especially  in  artificial  stupidity- 
(2)  Short-sight  due  to  over-employment  of  the  eyes  on  print. 
Bad  illumination,  bad  print,  and  ill-constructed  desks  are  the 
main  causes.  (3)  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  closely 
connected  with  the  foregoing,  but  has  a  common  origin  iij 
the  muscular  feebleness  induced  by  sedentary  life.  B^^^ 
reason  why  so  many  children  break  up  under  school  work  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  conditions  of  town  life.  Parents  who  h^e 
in  town  bequeath  to  their  children  less  power  of  resistance 
than  parents  who  have  lived  healthy  outdoor  lives  in  the 
country.  Girls  suffer  more  than  boys,  because  they  have  no* 
the  counteracting  influences  of  outdoor  sports.  In  Germany> 
where  the  boys  are  of  sedentary  habits,  the  boys  suflFer  more 
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regards  eyesight)  than  the  girls.  Unfortunately,  pressure 
Booming  greater  at  a  time  when  children  are  less  able  to 
istand  its  injurious  influences.  A  rational  town  hygiene 
t  precede  or  accompany  a  rational  school  hygiene.  Hoiurs 
working  must  be  shortened,  subjects  must  be  diminished 
umber,  and  the  details  of  print,  illumination,  and  ventila- 
more  thoroughly  studied. . 

Mr.  H.  Bendelack  Hewetson,  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Efeon  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  also  read  an 
resting  Paper  on  *  Some  of  the  Effects  of  Modern  Educa- 
i  upon  the  Sight.'  This  paper  entered  into  the  discussion 
he  production  of  myopia  (short  sight)  amongst  the  Grer- 
is,  from  their  educational  code,  when  first  brought  into 
ration  years  ago,  and  passed  on  to  consider  the  large  in- 
i«e  of  ailments  of  the  eye  due  to  the  strain  on  the  sight 
a  recent  educational  pressure.  Many  such  were  entirely 
products  of  modern  education,  notably  spasms  of  the  mus- 
of  focus  in  the  eye,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  was 
il  of  late  unknown.  Headaches  from  defects  of  vision^  due 
ducational  pressure,  were  also  touched  upon.  The  severity 
he  setving  tasks  were  dealt  with ;  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
lired  practice  with  the  needle  is  so  severe  as  to  be  trying 
he  most  acute  mature  sight.  The  height  of  desks  and 
ir  slope  were  discussed,  also  the  direction  which  the  light 
ht  to  take  in  a  school.  It  was  urged  that  children's  com- 
:nte  should  be  listened  to  at  once  when  their  sight  is 
cted,  and  not  put  off,  as  they  too  frequently  are  at  present, 
he  detriment  of  the  future  stability  of  the  child's  eyes. 
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The  Prcaidetif  of  the  Association,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair.) 

[r.  Francis  S.  Powkll,  M.A.  (President  of  the  Education  Depart- 
it),  said  two  questions  had  been  brought  prominently  forward  by 
Allbutt,  viz.  the  competitive  examinations  and  the  question  of 
il  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  former  it  was  a  great  comfort  for  a 
lie  man  to  be  able  to  tell  the  *  anxious  father'  that  there  was  no 
jer  any  power  to  nominate  his  son  and  send  his  name  up  to  the 
'emment  of  the  day,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  son  to  learn  his 
3ns  and  submit  himself  to  competitive  examination.  No  doubt, 
:ing  at  the  matter  from  a  national  point  of  view,  there  were  some 
a  attending  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  system  of  competitive 
mination,  but  they  must  deal  with  things  as  they  found  them ;  but 
rreat  were  the  dangers  arising  from  nepotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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inefficiency  on  the  other,  that  he  should  be  reluctant  to  give  up  com- 
petitive examinations  unless  some  other  sound  substitute  were  found  as 
a  guarantee  of  efficiency.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  regard  to 
this  question  was  the  nature  of  the  examination.     The  examiners  were 
men  of  literary  culture,  but  having  usually  passed  their  lives  in  their 
college  rooms,  they  were,  perhaps,  not  so  well  qualified  to  test  men 
who  had  to  take  part  in  the  changing  emergencies  of  active  life  in  the 
world.     The  examinations  were  probably  too  exclusively  literaiy  in 
their  character,  and  it  was  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
for  testing  the  moral  qualities  of  the  competitors,  without  which,  how- 
ever learned  they  might  be,   they  would  not  be  prepared  to  meet 
difficult  and  grave  emergencies  in  active  life.     With  regard  to  ihe 
system  of  pupil  teachers,  what  seemed  essential  was  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute if  the  system  were  abandoned.     Having  visited  America  some 
years  ago,  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  substitute  the  school '  marm' 
of  the  American  schools.     Such  teachers  were  highly  educated  girls, 
who  looked  upon  their  school  experience  not  as  the  work  of  their  life, 
but  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.     In  dealing  with  this  question  thej 
must  have  due  regard  to  the  pockets  of  the  rate[)ayer  and  taxpayer. 
How  could  they  provide,  in  elementary  education,  a  substitute  for 
pupil  teachers,  which  should  be  efficient  and  yet  inexpensive  7  Looking 
at  matters  as  they  exist  at  the  moment,  and  leaving  out  of  view  the 
remote  future,   he   would   rather  advocate  an   improvement  of  the 
system  than  its  abolition.     The  pupil  teacher  had  grown  out  of  the  old 
monitor  of  former  days.     Elementary   education  was  formerly  con- 
ducted largely  by  children,  and  that  system  had  been  methodised  in 
the  employ ment  of  the  pupil  teacher.     Bearing  in  mind  the  extremely 
elementary  character  of  the  teaching,  the  employment  of  grown-up  men 
and  women  would  be  a  waste  of  power.     But  though  he  entertained 
that  opinion,  great  improvement  might  be  made,  and  he  would  not 
advocate  going  back  to  the  old  system  of  monitors.     The  system  of 
pupil  teachers  was  an  improvement  on  the  system  of  monitors  because 
the  former  had  a  stimulus  which  the  others  had  not,  viz.  the  intention 
of  devoting  themselves  all  their  lives  to  the  teaching  profession.     As  to 
the  pressure  on  the  pupil  teachers,  it  arose,  he  believed,  in  part  from 
want  of  method  and  ill-directed  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  schools.     It  was  too  much  to  expect  of  all  masters 
and  mistresses  that  they  should  necessarily  be  efficient  trainers  of  their 
pupil  teachers.     What  should  rather  be  aimed  at  should  be  the  col- 
lection of  the  pupil  teachers  into  great  centres  in  our  towns,  where 
they  should  receive  an  education  which  would  properly  prepare  them 
for  tlieir  future  career;    the  time  when  apprenticeship  was  entered 
upon   should   be  postponed.     The  pupil  teachers  might  be  boys  and 
girls,  but  not  children.     If  they  were  of  more  advanced  age  at  the 
commencement  of  their  career  than  was  generally  tlie  case,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  master  or  mistress,  and  many  of  the  evils  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Allbutt  would  be  remedied.     Respecting  training  colleges 
he  was  gratified  at  the  absence  of  any  criticism  upon  their  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  students.     He  was  on  the  governing  body  of  five  or 
six  training  colleges,  and  found  that  breakdowns  in  health  were  rare 
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exceptions,  and  arose  chiefly  from  want  of  rigid  health  examinations 
before  entering  the  colleges,  and  from  causes  to  the  influence  of  which 
every  one  was  liable  in  his  younger  days.  In  two  of  the  training  col. 
leges  of  London  there  had  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  students  since  their  admission.  With  reference  to  the  physical 
condition  of  our  great  public  schools  they  had  received  sufficient 
commendation  from  Dr.  Allbutt.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
youths  of  the  wealthy  classes  had  refused  to  submit  to  a  pressure 
dangerous  to  their  health.  His  anxiety  in  regard  to  these  schools  was 
somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  hoped  the  severe  training  in 
the  elementary  schools  would  not  thrust  out  of  their  position  the 
youths  of  the  wealthy  classes.  He  believed  that  some  of  the  youths  of 
these  wealthier  classes  would,  with  advantage  to  the  country,  pursue 
more  assiduously  intellectual  labour. 

Dr.  J.  Spottiswoode  Cameron  (Physician  to  the  Huddersfield  In- 
firmary,  &c.)  agreed  with  a  great  deal  in  all  the  papers  that  had  been 
read.     He  agreed  also  with  Mr.  Powell  that  the  health  of  teachers 
when  sent  to  the  training  colleges  had  improved,  but  would  like  to  be 
told  why  that  improvement  was  necessary.     It  must  be  that  before 
they  went  to  the  training  colleges  there  was  some  defect  in  the  con- 
ditions of  their  health.    He  agreed  with  Dr.  Allbutt  that  early  fruiting 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  plant.     He  would  even  put  that  side  of  the 
question  a  little  stronger.     In  the  life  of  the  race  there  was  an  evo- 
lution through  the  general  to  the  special.     In  the  evolution  of  the  type 
they  had  first  the  simple  nutritive,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  vegetative 
functions ;  later  on,  the  more  or  less  specialised  animal  functions ;  and 
when  they  came  to  regard  these  animal  functions  in  detail  they  found 
the  nervous  system  specialised  grade  by  grade  in  the  same  way ;  and 
last  they  had  a  predominance  of  the  brain.     In  the  individual  the 
functions  were  developed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  race.     If 
they  took  a  child,  at  first  there  was  little  more  than  a  sort  of  nutritive 
arrangement;  then  the  senses  produced  their  impressions,  and  later 
there  was  a  gradual  development  of  the  nervous  system,  ending  with 
the  more  purely  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain.     The  process  was 
a  gradual  one.     The  last  stage  was  the  development  of  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  teacher  to  educate  and 
train.     The  purely  intellectual  organs  were  still  growing  in  man  long 
after  he  had  attained  every  cubit  of  his  stature.     When,  therefore,  the 
body  was  still  growing,  the  organs  of  highest  function  must  necessarily 
be  very  immature.     He  agreed  with  Dr.  Allbutt  entirely  as  to  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  education.     He  did  not  wish  to  be  ranked 
with  those  who  were  opposed  to  education.     He  would  give  to  every 
child  a  good  education ;  but  he  would  stop  altogether  when  it  was 
proposed  to  put  every  child  through  the  same  educational  process.     In 
a  small,  but  to  the  physician  a  very  important  percentage  of  children, 
the  purely  animal   functions,  even   the  strictly   nutritive   functions, 
^ere  ill  developed.     It  was  about  such  children  that  medical  men  were 
niost  concerned.     In  such  children  the  diversion  of  the  nutritive  fluids 
of  the  body  from  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  the 
growth  of  the  nutritive  organs,  to  the  parts  of  the  brain  having  more 
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strictly  intellectual  duties  to  perform,  while  it  might  result  in  a  pre- 
cocious development  of  the  higher  functions,  was  certain  to  lead  to  s 
partial  starving  of  the  lower  but  really  more  important  organs,  on 
the  due  performance  of  whose  functions  what  we  termed  health  de- 
pended, and  of  course  would  tell  in  the  long  run  injuriously  on  the 
performance  of  those  functions  which  they  desired  afterwards  to  edu- 
cate.    The  instances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Allbutt,  of  the  pupils  in  girls* 
schools  suffering  through  a  gradation  of  ailments  from  chilblains  to 
headaches,  were  cases  in  point,  arising  from  want  of  attention  to  the 
essential   nutritive   functions  in  immature  youth.     Mr.   Hume  had 
pointed  out  that  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  children  took  anything  like  a 
condderable  amount  of  work — that  only  four  per  cent,  took  two  specific 
subjects.     He  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  that  four  per  cent  were 
healthy  and  robust  children,  and  how  many  were  children  with  a 
precociously  developed  nervous  system.     Mr.  Hume  had  said  that  fire 
hours  a  day  was  the  average  attendance,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Hume  granted,  what  the  medical  profession  thought  a  most  im- 
portant point,  that  the  system  of  home  lessons  was  absolutely  bad. 
He  could,  however,  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  as  to  examinationB. 
He  would  like  to  get  the  same  results,  but  by  different  meana    lie 
would  rather  increase  the  frequency  of  the  examinations,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  tendency  to  '  cram.'     If  examinations  could  be  made,  as  it 
were,  an  almost  every-day  occurrence,  they  would  get  rid  of  that 
amount  of  tension  which  now  took  place  before  and  during  examination 
periods,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  reaction  after  the  yearly  exami- 
nations.    He  had  a  case  in  mind  which  had  much  impressed  idm.    A 
boy  eight  years  of  age  was  brought  to  him  in  1878  and  in  1879.    He 
had  been  attending  school,  and  had  had  three  attacks  of  St.  Yitua's 
dance  in  three  consecutive  years.     The  boy  got  well  (he  was  ordered 
a  six  months*  holiday),  but  three  years  ^terwards  he  had  a  fourth 
attack.     He  ascertained  that  these  attacks  occurred  at  the  time  that  the 
school  examination  came  round,  and  they  were  followed  in  February 
1882  by  an  attack  of  disease  which  showed  that  the  nutritive  process 
of  the  nervous  system  had  been  seriously  interfered  with.     In  regard 
to  the  statistics  which  Mr.  Hume  brought  forward,  he  placed  no 
reliance  on  them  whatever.     Mr.  Hume's  statistics  went  to  this  effect, 
that  whereas  medical  men  were  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
education  was  to  some   extent  doing  harm,  the  mortality  amongst 
children  educated  had  decreased,  and  therefore  no   harm  had  been 
done.     There  was  the  easiest  possible  explanation  of  the  decreased 
mortality,  for  about  the  same  time  as  the  Education  Act  a  new  Health 
Act  was  passed,  and  a  medical  officer  of  health  appointed  in  every 
district,  and  consequently  the  public  health  had  improved,  cases  of 
infectious  disease  had  diminished  rapidly,  and  the  mortality   among 
children  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age  had  to  a  large  extent 
decreased.     This  result  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school.     Sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  give 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the  injiuy  to  the  health  of  children  attending 
school.     They  would  be  able  to  ascertain  that  better  forty  years  hence. 
Doubtless  the  nervous,  delicate  children,  who  could,  and  often  did, 
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Qswer  to  the  demands  of  their  teachers,  were  injured,  and  the  injury 
light  be  for  life,  and  it  might  hereafter  be  found  that  the  development 
f  their  intellectual  faculties  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been. 
lUt  this  did  not  immediately  influence  the  death  returns.  The  injury 
>  teachers  pressed  upon  them  by  Dr,  AUbutt  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
[ume.  Finally,  what  medical  men  had  to  do,  ho  thought,  was  to 
ULch  the  teachers,  and  from  the  medical  point  of  view  it  was,  he  was 
Lmost  inclined  to  say,  a  '  wicked '  thing  to  arrange  the  work  of  the 
[lildren  so  that  while  it  might  not  hurt  the  strongest  it  would  be  sure 
)  injure  the  weakest.  The  boy  he  had  mentioned  had  been  probably 
lore  or  less  permanently  injured  by  the  strain  produced  by  the  system 
f  examination.  He  would  beseech  educationists  to  take  into  con- 
ideration  the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference  between  people — that  one 
oy  was  not  like  another  boy — that  the  intelligent  and  nervous  child 
light  be  temporarily  developed  to  the  extent  of  the  nutrition  of  his 
rain  and  faculties  to  their  ultimate  injury.  They  ought  not  to  have  a 
^ocrustean  bed  of  education,  made  to  fit  every  one.  Would  they  allow 
be  weakly  children  to  be  injured  to  suit  a  theory  ?  It  was  these 
oints  that  medical  men  were  contending  for. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Education 
)epartment)  said  it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  association  that 
leir  constitution  invited  criticisms  from  all  sides.  Several  years  ago 
lis  question  of  overwork  in  education  was  discussed  by  the  Congress, 
nd  that  discussion  had  a  large  and  lasting  effect  on  teachers,  including 
Dme  of  those  in  the  higher  schools.  In  Edinburgh  the  Congress  had 
illy  discussed  the  advantages  of  play  as  affecting  the  education  of  the 
itellect.  He  was  not  surprised  to  And  in  the  papers  a  great  amount 
f  agreement;  and  if  he  ventured  any  criticism,  it  would  be  that  tliey 
ad  undervalued  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the  evils  they 
eprecated,  by  all  whose  opinion  was  of  any  authority  in  matters  of 
ducation.  Mr.  Powell  had  shown  how  the  pupil  teacher  had  grown 
at  of  the  monitor  system  which  was  begun  by  Bell  and  Lancaster 
arly  in  the  century ;  that  was  the  best  method  at  the  time  available, 
ut  educationists  had  ever  since  been  making  unremitting  efforts  to 
aduce  the  amount  of  work  thrown  on  immature  teachers.  That  the 
itellectual  faculties  were  those  which  were  latest  developed  was  a  fact 
rhich  they  should  never  forget.  They  all  agreed  that  in  the  early 
tages  of  education  the  course  of  nature  should  be  followed,  and  an 
ndeavour  made  to  excite  the  faculties  of  observation  by  that  cheerful 
nd  gentle  exercise  which  mothers  delighted  to  call  forth  in  their  own 
hildren.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  injury  done  to  the  sight,  a 
ery  intelligent  inspector — Mr.  Routledge — some  years  ago,  when  the 
uestion  wasimder  discussion  in  the  '  Times,'  said  he  never  in  the  course 
f  his  own  experience  had  met  with  a  case  of  colour-blindness  where 
ie  sufferer  had  been  properly  trained  in  an  infant  school.  This 
greed  with  a  more  general  experience — that  the  total  want  of  any 
iculty  was  rare  ;  the  comparative  weakness  of  it  was  not  so  uncom- 
lon,  but  might  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  timely  care.  Educa- 
ionists  had  had  to  contend  against  much  popular  ignorance  and  mis- 
onception.     It  was  very  difScult  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  a  child 
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lev  tbe  itttjMC^     T%ie  fTrrravx  v>  ii  ribb  1«  rau-JK!  br  cncfcl  sefiol 

badafaotexoBSeada^siiiiK  xht  ^z&aaihj  ihsM, 
WSJ  in  wIdcIi  tbe  art  oj  Uadumg 
dukl  depcnriwi  mndh  oa  theoipacasj  c<  she 
gbofi^td  tbe  qncadoD  of  cdocasioii,  ^dt£j 
wclecMiMd  die  cnticiaii  of  medical  mau  and 
mne  ezagraaskcs.  For  rrfiannp.  Dr. 
ligrouB diild, ooDsdend  tbe  cidimzj  examimtiao 
Kov,  die  ipecific  mbjects  exeejiCed.  die  ordansij  exmunaiicai  m  pohiie 
elcmentauj  adiocils  was  calcokted  oa  a  rerj  ing^^^^^t^  avci^  of 
attunmentiL  A  oonsdeiable  amount  of  enor  «as  aDomd  bcfaea 
'pm*  wwactiiallj  refoaed.  He  reoogniaed  moot  fbllj  dv  lopkj  of 
the  medical  profeawm,  and  tnuied  diat  he  dioold  not  be  mtsonder- 
0tood  when  he  reminded  diem  diat  a  moBi  inqxatnit  pait  of  die 
work  was  in  dieir  own  hands.  It  was  upon  their  uatiikatei  tihit 
the  Edocation  Department  must  act.  He  knew  widl  that  it  wis 
Tery  hard  kfr  a  stnigglii^  medical  man  to  pnrBoe  a  comae  wkidi 
might  render  him  mipopiilar  among  thoee  on  whom  he  was  depeodent; 
but  he  tnuted  moat  eamesdj  that  the  medical  pcofeflEion,  as  a  bodj, 
would  g^Te  the  actire  weight  of  their  influence  in  support  of  dior 
strugg^g  brethren,  in  their  effints  to  maiatsin  a  high  standard  fear- 
lesslj  in  this  most  important  part  of  their  du^.  Tbej  had  beea  tM 
of  a  female  pufnl  teiusher  whose  fiither  had  been  liable  to  disease,  wbo 
herself  had  sufl^red  in  like  manner,  and  who  had  finaUj  committed 
suicide.  He  did  not  impute  blame  to  the  medical  adyiser  who  bad 
signed  her  certificate,  but  surely  the  responsibility  rested  most  direcdj 
upon  him,  and  a  case  of  this  kind  prored  nothing  as  to  the  genenl 
pressure  of  school  work.  Unreasonable  claims  were  no  doubt  often 
made  upon  medical  men  who  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  do  unre- 
munerative  work.  He  fully  admitted  that  the  duty  lay  upon  school 
managers  of  providing  for  the  effectual  medical  supervision  of  their 
schools. 

Dr.  CiiMERON  desired  to  explain  that  his  contention  was  on  behalf 
of  the  weak  children  who  knew  nothing  about  what  the  ezaminati<Hi 
would  be,  and  whether  they  would  be  expected  to  answer  25  or  50  per 
cent,  of  the  questions  put  to  them. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  asked,  why  not  exempt  weak  children 
from  examination  ? 

Dr.  Cameron  replied,  because  exemption  was  not  asked  for  until 
the  mischief  was  done — and  then  a  medical  man's  certificate  was 
applied  for ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  some  medical  adviser  on  the 
Scnool  Board,  so  as  to  instruct  the  managers. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  thought  that  school  managers  and 
masters  would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.  A  little  more  judicious  advice 
might  save  much  mischief.  They  must  all  wish  to  see  the  work  of 
the  qualified  medical  man  united  to  that  of  the  schoolmaster  in  put- 
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king  an  end  to  those  unfortunate  errors  which,  as  he  contended, 
irere  ezceptiona],  and  certainly  not  caused  by  carrying  out  &irly  the 
itandards  enforced  by  the  Education  Department. 

Mr.  Pridoix  Teals  (President  o£  the  Health  Department)  said 
^t  Mr.  Hamilton  had  touched  rather  nearly  the  medical  profession 
3n  the  subject  of  certiBcates.     Medical  men  might  at  times  be  tempted 
to  be  too  lenient  towards  persons  whose  welfare  depended  upon  their 
certificate  of  good  health.     But  such  instances  he  believed  were  rare, 
l>ecause  it  was  the  constant  habit  and  function  of  a  medical  man  to  act 
judicially,  and  this  judicial  habit  of  mind  had  no  doubt  influenced 
them  laigely  in  giving  certificates.     Mr.  Hamilton  expected  rather  too 
much  from  a  medical  man  called  upon  in  a  casual  way  to  give  a 
certificate  of  this  kind.     When  a  pupU  teacher  applies  for  a  certificate 
of  health,  the  medical  man  will  probably  examine  him,  and  finding 
him  in  fidr  health,  or  at  any  rate  not  ill,  will  grant  a   certificate 
accordingly,  but  will  not  deem  himself  called  upon  to  inquire  into 
family  antecedents,  or  to  form  a  general  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
the  pupil  teacher's  health  prospects.     Such  certificates  are  probably 
not  given  as  a  rule  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Hamilton  or  the 
Education  Department,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  expect  a  medical  man 
under  the  circumstances  to  sit  down  and  consider  all  the  points  bear- 
ing on  the  broad  question  whether  a  person  was  fit  in  every  respect 
for  the  position  of  a  pupil  teacher;    especially  as  he  would  have 
nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion,  and  he 
would  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  a  certificate  unless  in  the  presence 
of  obvious  ill-health.     The  time  will  come,  no  doubt,  when  these 
pupil  teachers  will  be  examined  by  the  educational  authority  in  each 
town,  through  a  medical  man  acting  habitually  on  behalf  of  and  in 
concert  with  the  School  Board,  guided  by  genex^  rules,  and  gradually 
accumulating  valuable  experience.  An  enormous  machine  had  recently 
been  set  in  motion,  and  they  were  just  b^inning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
it ;  and,  as  he  should  tell  them  in  his  address  on  the  following  Monday, 
the  great  lever  of  the  machine  was  money — ^money  that  was  distributed 
through  various  channels,  in  which  various  forces  had  the  power  of 
r^fulating  that  money.     There  were  forces  not  imder  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Education  Department — ulterior  forces,  which  aggravated 
the    evils   throughout   the  country.     There  would   not  be  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  complaint  unless  the  shoe  pinched  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  places.    People  said  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  when 
there  was  such  an  outcry.     The  question  was — Where  does  the  shoe 
pinch  ?     Probably  the  Education  Department  would  see  their  way  to 
make  certain  modifications  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief,  some  of 
which  he  believed  happened  in  this  way.     He  could  illustrate  it  by 
what  took  place  at  the  last  Leeds  election  for  the  School  Board.     That 
election  was  conducted  on  political  lines  in  order  to  secure  a  Board  of 
fresh    persons.     One  political  party  urged  strongly  that  the  previous 
Board  were  too  lax,  and  did  not  compel  their  teachers  to  get  a  larger 
percentage  of  marks.     The  new  Board  was  elected  on  the  principle  of 
getting  their  teachers  to  make  a  larger  percentage  of  marks  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  children.    What  had  happened  lately  7    The 
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result  of  the  recent  examination  was  that  the  giant  received  by  Leeds  is 
smaller  than  in  some  other  towns.     What  did  thej  do  ?     Scnne  of  the 
members,  he  was  told,  instructed  the  teachers  that  thej  must  get  xoBoItB 
out  of  the  children  by  pressure.     The  teachers  had  a  bonus  grant  £or 
getting  certain  results.     Some  members  wished  it  to  be  given  on  what 
was  in  his  opinion  an  admirable  modification  of  the  Code,  Tiz.  wbst 
was  called  a  merit  grant,  which  was  that  the  inspects  should  have  tlie 
power  of  assigning  a  fair  amount  of  money,  irrespective  of  marks^  if  ke 
was  convinced  that  the  school  was  bemg  properly  condaeted;  hot 
some  of  the  members  did  not  want  the  merit  grant  to  be  the  htaia  of 
the  bonus,  but  the  percentage  grant.     For  instance,  here  is  a  school 
in  one  part  of  the  town  with  children  of  the  well-to-do  artisans,  md 
the  teacher  can  easily  raise  the  percentage  to  85  per  cent. ;  and  here 
is   another  school,  that  has  the  children  of  the  poorer  people  ssd 
Irish  parents,  and  the  teacher  with  all  his  efforts  cannot  raise  the  pe^ 
centage  beyond,  say  60  per  cent.     They  would  therefore  see  that  the 
way  in  which  this  money  might  be  used  brought  in  a  serious  fofoe, 
which  might  interfere  with  the  intention  of  tlie  Education  Departmeot, 
and  tend  to  produce  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  way  he 
had  described.     A  good  deal  of  injury  to  health  was  being   done 
throughout  the  country  (including  the  higher    education),  and  the 
harm  done  was  through  the  system  of  examinations.     England  ins 
now  over-examined.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  examining  up 
and  down  the  coimtry.     A  good  examiner  required  great  experience, 
judgment,  and  tact,  and  a  true  conception  of  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion.    That  object  should  be  twofold :  first,  to  regulate  study,  and 
unless  it  did  that  it  missed  one  of  its  true  aims ;    and  secondly,  to  find 
out  what  the  pupils  know  and  the  quality  of  their  knowledge.    There 
were  numerous  examiners  whose  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  oiA 
what  the  pupil  did  not  know.     Examinations  must  become  much  more 
of  a  science  before  it  could  cease  to  be  said  of  them,  *  The  evil  that 
they  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 

Mr.  Storr  (London)  asked  whether  it  was  really  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  School  Board  election  for  Leeds  the  question  of  earning  percentages 
was  made  a  test  question  for  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Teale  said  his  information  was  gained  from  the  speeches  of 
some  of  the  candidates,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  any  plaoarda  wtfe 
issued  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tait  (Huddersfield)  said  that  in  his  capacity  as  Inspector  of 
the  Huddersfield  Board  Schools,  spending  his  time  largely  in  visiting 
the  schools,  he  had  exceptional  opportimities  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  over-pressure  existed.     His  testimony 
was  that  it  did  exist ;  and  though  it  did  not  afifect  the  majority  of  the 
children,  nor  even  the  minority,  to  the  extent  of  sensibly  increasittg 
the  mortality,  still  it  was  a  serious  evil.     There  were  three  classes  c^ 
children  who  suffered  from  it — the  irregular,  the  dull,  and  the  delicate. 
He  had  known  many  cases  of  children  having  to  be  withdrawn  from 
school  on  this  account  as  the  examination  drew  near.     As  education 
came   to   be  more  appreciated,  they  might  hope  that  the  irregular 
children  would  cease  out  of  the  land ;  but  the  dull  and  tiie  delicate 
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By  would  always  have  with  them.    These  had  to  be  worked  up  to 
9  passing  point,  or  they  would  reduoe  the  pexoentage  and  grant,  and 
iure  the  teacher's  reputation.   How  was  this '  passing  point '  reached  ? 
r  working  the  children  at  high  pressure  in  sdiool  hours,  and  keeping 
sm  in  for  extra  lessons.     The  immediate  object — ^that  of  passing  the 
amination — might  be  gained,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  injuring  the 
Edth   of  the  delicate,  and  of  making  the  dull  duller  than  ever, 
ectnally  killing  any  germs  of  intell^ence  they  might  have,  and 
en  creating  a  disgust  at  the  very  name  of  learning.     The  root  of 
s  whole  evil  was  that  all  children  had  to  be  pushed  forward  at  the 
ne  rate,  no  matter  how  varied  their  natural  ability.    When  a  child 
iched  the  age  of  seven  he  must  be  presented  to  the  inspector,  and 
IT  after  year  he  must  be  advanced.     The  standards  for  examination 
»me  the  standards  for  teaching.     The  more  rational  plan  would  be 
classify  the  scholars  according  to  their  attainments,  irrespective  of 
)  standards ;  but  the  teacher  knew  that  if  he  put  backward  children 
o  a  lower  standard  than  the  one  in  which  they  would  be  examined 
ry  would  know  nothing  of  the  work  and  would  faU,  and  the  school 
Fer  in  loss  of  percentage  and  grant     It  was  sometimes  said  that 
chers  should  not  attach  so  mudi  importance  to  percentages ;  but  it 
sn  became  a  serious  thing  for  a  teacher  if  he  fell  behind  his 
Lows  in  percentages  and  grant.    A  teacher  who  passed  95  p^  cent. 
s  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  than  the  teacher  who  passed  90. 
did  not  think  the  work  prescribed  in  the  Code  was  too  much  for  a 
Id  of  average  ability,  and  therefore  he  did  not  advocate  a  lowering 
the  standard :  the  evil  was  in  requiring  every  child  to  pass  a  certain 
ddard.     In  the  New  Code  there  were  two  provisions  that  would 
%ate  the  evil — the  merit  grant,  which  was  to  be  awarded  for 
EsUigence,  would  diminish  somewhat  the  importance  that  had  be^i 
iched  to  percentages;   and,  in  the  next  place,  the  permission  to 
hhold  from  examination  children  who  were  mentally  or  physically 
it  to  be  examined.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
w  Code  would  increase  the  number  of  children  who  would  be 
icted  by  over-pressure,  as  in  future  all  who  had  been  on  the  books 
mty-two  weeks  from  the  end  of  the  school  year  must  be  examined, 
matter  how  few  times  they  had  attended.     The  only  efiPectual 
ledy,  in  his  opinion,  was  for  the  Education  Department  to  fix  upon 
ercentage  that  might  be  reached  without  over-pressure,  and  to  give 
full  grant  for  that.     There  would  be  then  no  inducement  to  strain 
»r  high  percentages.  If  some  such  margin  were  allowed,  the  teacher 
Id  afford  to  claeBify  his  school  on  educational  principles,  and  so  do 
ly  with  the  over-pressure.     With  regard  to  the  evils  attendant 
m   examinations,  about  which  previous  speakers  had  spoken  so 
mgly,  he  had  often  thought  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the  fixed 
lusd  examination  could  be  abolished,  and  the  inspectors  were  to  visit 
schools  without  notice  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  and  test 
work  of  the  various  classes  there  and  then  in  what  had  been  done 
to  the  time  of  his  visit.     It  would  do  away  with  the  weeks  of 
toy  cram  that  precede  the  annual  examination,  the  work  would 
oeed  evenly  throughout  the  year,  and  the  inspector  would  be  abk 
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to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried 
on  in  the  school  than  by  the  present  examination,  at  which  the  most 
successful  crammer  often  came  off  the  best 

Mr.  G.  W.  Rhodes  (Huddersfield)  said  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
good  many  cases  of  over^strained  delicate  children.  He  knew  of  the 
case  of  a  pupil  teacher  who  overstrained  himself  at  an  examination,  and 
was  completely  broken  down  and  tmable  to  work.  In  another  case  he 
was  called  upon  to  attend  a  child  ten  years  old  suffering  from  symptom! 
of  spinal  disease  consequent  on  overwork.  Her  parents  were  most 
anxious  about  her.  He  gave  her  a  medical  certificate  of  ill-health,  and 
advised  six  or  seven  weeks'  rest.  Two  days  afterwards  the  girl  ms 
walking  at  night  as  a  somnambulist,  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks'  rest 
she  had  recovered.  He  had  also  met  with  several  cases  of  St.  VitnB's 
dance  in  children,  which  he  attributed  to  an  excessive  amount  of  night 
lessons.  Medical  men  could  know  little  of  the  children  that  were 
brought  to  them  for  examination.  If-  a  strict  examination  were 
wanted,  why  not  adopt  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  in  the  army,  where 
a  medical  man  was  required  to  make  a  strict  examination  of  any  soldiff 
presented  to  him  7  The  Education  Department  laid  down  no  in- 
structions for  the  medical  examination  of  children,  neither  did  thej 
pay  for  it.  The  time  of  a  medical  man  was  of  value,  and  ought  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  and  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board),  standing  be- 
tween the  extreme  parties  to  this  debate,  had  watched  this  question  of 
over-pressure  from  the  points  of  view  of-  the  school  manager  and  the 
practical  school  teacher,  and   could  speak  of  actual  &cts.    As  the 
accredited  representative  to  the  Congress  of  nearly  14,000  elementary 
teachers,  he  had  to  assert  that  a  serious  over-strain  did  exist,  and  that 
that  overstrain  was  not  due  to  the  acts  or  defaults  of  the  teachen 
themselves.     He  was  thankful  to  the  medical  profession  for  the  testi- 
mony they  now  bore  to  the  serious  character  of  the  over-strain  in 
elementary  schools,  but  he  could  not  go  quite  so  far  as  some  of  their 
incautious  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  had  ventured  to  go; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  teachers  themselves  desired  no  exaggerated 
statements  to  be  made  on  their  behalf.     The  evil  was  too  serions  to 
require  exaggeration.     He  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  scholars 
in  elementary  schools  did  not  suffer  from  *  over- pressure,'  but  a  very 
considerable  minority  did ;  and  they  not  only  suffered  physically  duriog 
the  time  they  were  subjected  to  over-strain,  but  were  also,  in  hia 
opinion,  permanently  weakened  in  body  and  mind.     These  cases  pro- 
bably  did  not  to  any  appreciable  degree  influence  the  mortality  returns, 
nor  during  school  life  swell  the  number  of  lunatics.     They  would  not 
see  the  full  results  of  the  over-pressure  for  some  years  to  come,  and  he 
regarded  as  utterly  useless  and  misleading  the  statistics  which  had  been 
produced  on  this  subject,  and  more  particularly  those  quoted  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Again,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  over-strain  was  such  that  it  ruined  the  fio^ 
educational  results  of  the  school,  and  reduced  the  general  average  oi 
attainment  even  among  the  majority  of  scholars  who  showed  no  phy 
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fects  of  over-pressure.     Over-strain  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
e  it  was  so  unnecessary,  and  might  be  so  easily  remedied.     He 
kted  a  greater  amount  of  confidence  in  the  managers  and  teachers 
part  of  the  Education  Department.     If  not  more  than  ten  per 
»f  those  liable  to  examination  were  s^lowed  to  be  excused  from 
tation  without  further  explanation,  he  believed  the  larger  part 
over-strain  would  be  removed.   The  present  arrangements  of  the 
required  that  the  strain  should  be  put  upon  the  dull,  weakly, 
Tegular  children  for  at  least  a  year  before  the  judgment  of  the 
tor  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  liberty    of   withdrawing 
from   examination.     It  would   be  more  reasonable  that  the 
rd  in  which  a  child  should  be  examined  should  be  fixed  by  the 
r  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  scholar,  and  who,  being  a 
ed  and  trustwordiy  expert,  would  be  presumably  better  capable 
ding  the  educational  position  of  the  scholar,  than  an  inspector 
ees  him  for  a  few  seconds  only  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and 
ment  of  an  annual  inspection.     As  to  the  curious  remedy  pro- 
by  Dr.  Clifibrd  Allbutt,  viz.  to  relieve  the  pressure  caused  by 
nations  by  increasing  their  number,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
to  see  that  it  would  be  effective,  and  he  wondered  when  the  time 
iching  purposes  would  be  found  if  this  homceopathic  remedy  were 
id.     On  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Heller)  found  serious  hxdt  with 
ondon  School  Board  for  the  way  in  which  it  had  specialised 
nations,  which  kept  the  schools  in  an  unhealthy  and  unnatural 
of  tension,  alike  injurious  to  systematic  teaching  and  to  the 
:  assimilation  by  the  pupils  of  the  instruction  given.  The  adoption 
>2  of  a  system  fitlsely  called  ^  Payment  by  Besults '  was  at  the 
>f  the  evil.     This  specious  principle  satisfied  the  commercial  in- 
)  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  country ;  but  it  had  failed  educa- 
ly,  and,  if  examined  closely,  would  be  found  not  what  it  professed 
Mr.  Mundella  had  honestly  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  evil 
)  of  this  principle,  and  had  gone  as  far  in  the  way  of  minimising 
sastrous  results  as  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  would 
t.     They  should,  however,  speak  out,  and  insist  upon  a  more 
al  distribution  of  the  Government  grant     Whatever  in  the  Code 
>und  to  be  injurious  to  the  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  the 
3  should  be  remorselessly  removed,  and  no  political,  denomina- 
,  or  social  consideration  should  divert  them  from  this  purpose, 
whole  evil  resulted  from  the  attempt  made  to  satisfy  iiie  Code 
riving  all  scholars  at  the   same  rate    through    the    standards, 
ective  of  their  physical  condition,  mental  statmre,  or  the  home 
nces  surrounding  them.     Becently  he  (Mr.    Heller)  had  been 
ed  an  opportunity  of  visiting  schools  and  of  consulting  with 
3rs  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  and  he  found  that  in  these 
lies  there  was  no  individual  examination,  and  that  the  head 
2rs  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  classify  their  pupils    on    purely 
tional  considerations.     To  this  liberty  he  attributed  the  absence 
er-pressure  in  these  continental  schools,  and  the  higher  intellec- 
esults  which  were  reported  to  be  obtained  in  some  of  them.     He, 
irer,  was  of  opinion  that  the  average  results  of  English  schoola  m 
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elgaiieiiUir/  sabjects  would  beir  finroormble  oompsriaon  widi  tiboR  of 
continental  tchoola^  and  that  the  reports  of  the  thcorirta  wbo  hare  aeen 
onlj  a  iew  of  the  ^ow  schools  in  ihe  large  continental  towns  are  moit 
misleading^  and  do  not  gire  a  fair  comparison  of  their  relatiTe  podtkn 
with  Knglish  elementary  schools.  He  hoped  some  resohition  wxiold  be 
adopted  bj  the  united  Department,  affirming  ihe  ejastence  of  ovcr- 
pressnre,  and  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  sobject. 

The  PRESiDEarr  asked  whether  lir.  Heller  did  or  did  not  Mdim 
t^at  the  system  of  indiTidnal  examination  in  En^and  was  objection- 
able ;  and  whether  he  did  or  did  not  advise  that  the  English  syBtem 
was  more  strict  than  the  Belgian  system  7 

Mr.  Heller,  in  reply,  said  what  he  complained  of  was  not  so  mndi 
indiTidnal  examinatioo^  as  that  the  individual  pass,  or  fidlore  in  esdi 
sabject,  should  be  the  basis  on  which  the  grant  was  paid.  That  was 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  society  he  represented  were  in  {avoor  of 
retaining  the  individual  examination,  in  order  to  secure  thoroughness 
of  inspection ;  but  they  objected  that  upon  individual  sucoess  or  £uliire 
in  each  individual  subject  should  depend  the  asseasment  of  the  grank 
The  examinations  in  the  continental  schools  he  had  visited  were  in  no 
way,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  compared  for  strictness  with  the  examinsr 
tions  in  England.  A  Mr  comparison  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  fu 
more  in  favour  of  the  English  schools  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  from 
the  reports  which  had  come  over  from  those  countries. 

The  President  :  Then  we  are  hi  better  than  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  Heller  had  not  said  that  What  he  had  said  was  that  the 
comparisons  which  had  been  made  disadvantageously  to  this  country 
in  the  past  were  not  borne  out  by  his  experience.  If  the  oonditions 
were  reduced  to  the  same  point  in  each  case,  he  thought  we  should  be 
found  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  was  supposed  by  previous  reports 
made  by  theoretical  people  who  had  seen  only  the  best  continental 
schools,  but  had  not  given  time  to  visiting  the  ordinary  schools.  Some 
of  the  higher  results  obtained  in  the  continental  schools  sprang 
directly,  he  believed,  from  the  liberty  the  teachers  enjoyed.  There 
was  more  intellectual  teaching,  because  they  had  more  lib^y  of  teach- 
ing and  classification.  They  had  better  rooms,  and  gave  more  time  to 
certain  higher  subjects.  For  instance,  they  were  able  to  teach  the 
elements  of  technical  education,  but  that  could  not  be  done  under  the 
English  system  unless  other  subjects  were  dropped  to  make  room  for 
it;  and  they  were  able  also  to  give  time  to  physical  training.  They 
were  not  ground  down  to  a  mechanical  standard,  and  were  allowed  a 
more  general  scope  than  that  prescribed  in  the  English  Code. 

Mr.  Lenht  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heller  whether  the  teachers  in 
Belgium  were  not  drawn  from  a  higher  social  station  than  in  England; 
and  whether  that  had  not  some  effect  on  the  teaching,  and  on  the 
greater  respect  shown  to  teachers,  and  on  the  better  behaviour  of  the 
children  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Heller  replied  that  the  relative  social  status  of  the  teachers  u 
such  was  better  than  in  England,  but  he  had  not  gone  into  the  pedigree 
of  the  continental  teachers,  and  could  not  say  whether  they  were 
drawn  from  a  higher  grade  of  socieW  than  in  England.  A  continoitsl 
teacher  was  better  recognised  in  social  circles  thui  in  ihia  coontry. 
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Dr.  Macxillan  (Hull)  asked  whether,  on  the  oontinent,  the 
children  were  subjected  to  medical  examination  before  being  admitted 
to  the  schools. 

Mr.  Heller  replied  that  that  was  so  to  a  certain  extent.  He  was 
informed  by  a  director  of  one  of  the  schools  in  Brussels  that  there  was 
a  periodical  medical  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  times  certain 
children  were  ordered  relief  from  study,  or  the  pressure  was  in  some 
other  way  taken  off  their  work. 

Dr.  Maghillan  (Hull),  as  a  medical  man,  could  bear  testimony  to 
Ihe  fact  of  over-pressure  in  the  schools ;  and  his  experience  of  such  cases 
had  led  him  to  add  to  his  list  of  diseases  '  examination  fever.'  He 
recollected  a  case  where  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  one  of  his 
patients  to  attend  another  examination,  but  he  resisted  it  by  certifying 
Uiat  the  child  was  under  his  care,  and  unfit  to  attend  school.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stop  the  practice.  As  they  had  inspectors  of 
schools  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  also  have  medical  in- 
spectors,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  educational  authorities.  He 
bad  given  great  offence  in  some  instances  for  having  refused  certifi- 
cates of  health  to  children.  There  ought  to  be  medical  examina- 
tion prior  to  the  admission  of  a  child  to  school,  and  the  medical  man 
should  be  required  to  ascertain  the  previous  history  of  the  child ;  and 
subsequently  there  should  be  a  quarterly  medical  examination  of  the 
children  in  the  school ;  if  not,  there  would  always  be  cases  of  over- 
straining. It  would  be  well  to  form  a  class  of  superannuated  teachers, 
and  give  them  the  duty  of  teaching  the  elementary  classes  in  the 
Bchoob.  Their  experience  of  the  past  would  lead  them  to  be  careful 
not  to  overtask  the  children. 

Mr.  Samuel  James  Capper  (London)  said  that  in  the  elementary 
schools  there  was  a  large  number  of  underfed  and  ill-nourished  chil- 
dren to  be  dealt  with.  No  doubt  the  whole  nation  was  proud  at  the 
present  moment  of  the  measure  passed  by  Parliament  at  the  instance 
o£  Mr.  Forster,  but,  like  all  human  efforts,  it  was  not  perfect. 
Medical  men  and  educationists  had,  during  the  last  thirteen  years, 
seen  both  its  strong  and  weak  points,  and  a  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge had  been  gained  which  it  was  impossible  to  possess  when  the 
compulsory  clauses  first  came  into  operation.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
and  reasonable  now  to  have  a  Parliamentary  committee  appointed  to 
take  evidence  from  educationists  and  medical  men,  and  see  whether 
this  educational  system,  which  had  done  so  much  good,  could  not  be 
made  better,  and  so  to  crown  the  edifice  of  our  educational  system  ? 

The  President  said  that  as  this  was  a  very  important  joint  meeting 
of  the  Health  and  Education  Departments,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a 
considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  between  the  educational  and  medical 
authorities,  to  the  effect  that  over-pressure  did  exist  in  the  schools,  it 
was  thought  right  to  submit  to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  passing  a 
resolution  before  the  large  audience  dispersed.  The  following  was  the 
proposed  resolution : — 

'  That  this  joint  meeting  of  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Edaeation  com- 
mitted the  following  resolution  for  the  early  consideration  of  the  Oouncil  of  the 
AssoeSfltion : — 

'  That,  as  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  belieTing  that  undue  pressure 
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exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  elementaxy  ichoola,  it  is  deniable  that  tha  attmiioD 
of  the  Government  should  be  directed  thereto.' 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell  (President  of  the  Education  Department) 
would  be  happy  to  move  the  resolution  just  read.  He  need  not  saj  one 
word  as  to  the  apprehension  that  this  over-pressure  would  lead  to  mis- 
chief to  the  community.  The  best  means  of  relieving  the  public 
mind  was,  no  doubt,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  the 
subject.  Although  he  was  a  Conservative  he  would  say  this,  thst 
there  was  never  a  better  administrator  of  the  Education  Department 
than  Mr.  Mundella;  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  moment  for 
placing  this  matter  before  the  Government,  under  fitvourable  circum- 
stances, than  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Mundella's  rule. 

Mr.  Pridoin  Teale  (President  of  the  Health  Department)  formallj 
seconded  the  resolution,  deeming  comment  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Dennt  Urlin  (member  of  the  London  School  Board)  agreed 
that  there  was  considerable  fear  of  ov^r-pressure,  so  many  were  the 
subjects  taught  in  Board  schools.  The  danger  was  especially  seen  in 
the  case  of  pupil  teachers  of  both  sexes,  who  were  actively  employed 
all  the  day,  and  were  obliged  to  pursue  their  own  studies  and  prepare 
themselves  for  examinations  in  their  evening  hours.  Their  stipends 
were  small,  and  many  of  them  had  considerable  distances  to  traverse, 
and  had,  in  London,  to  go  at  night  to  central  points  to  be  taught. 
Himdreds  of  these  pupil  teachers  had  more  work  to  get  through  than 
should  be  required  of  such  young  persons.  He  therefore  suggested 
that  the  words  of  the  resolution  shoidd  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
the  case  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Health  Department) 
suggested  that  the  words  'to  a  certain  extent  in  elementary  schools' 
might  be  held  to  cover  the  class  of  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dennj 
UrHn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield  School 
Board)  was  afraid  the  resolution  was  so  tame  that  it  was  scarcely 
worth  passing,  and  gave  undue  prominence  to  overwork  in  elementary 
schools.  Dr.  AUbutt  had  shown  that  pressure  existed  relatively  to  a 
greater  extent  in  middle-class  schools,  and  he  (Dr.  AUbutt)  did  not 
seem  to  think  there  was  much  undue  pressure  on  the  children  in 
elementary  schools,  except  in  regard  to  the  pupil  teachers.  The  reso- 
lution should  bear  a  distinct  reference  to  those  pupil  teachers,  and  not 
single  out  elementary  schools  where  the  evil  complained  of  was  much 
less  than  in  higher  schools.  No  one  who  knew  the  difficulties  is 
carrying  out  the  Act  for  elementary  education  would  desire  to  ex- 
aggerate the  idea  or  rumours  of  over-pressure.  If  the  medical  men 
were  aware  of  those  difficulties — difficulties  arising  from  the  selfish-^ 
ness  and  ignorance  of  parents — ^they  would  not  foster  too  much  the 
idea  of  over-pressure.  If  the  medical  men  could  look  into  the  Hud- 
dersfield schools,  and  see  how  cheerfully  the  16,000  children  of  the 
town  were  doing  their  work  in  bright,  well-ventilated  rooms,  instead 
of  judging  from  a  few  cases,  they  would  have  but  little  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  children.  But  in  regard  to  pupil' 
teachers,  something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  their  labouTi  for  the 
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system  could  not  be  ftltogether  aboliahed,  as  Dr.  Allbutt  wished ;  they 
could  not  get  teachers  without  pupil  teachers,  since  assistant  teachers 
"would  cost  double  the  present  outlay.  The  statement  of  parents  as  to 
the  sickness  of  a  child  whom  they  wanted  to  keep  at  home  for  their 
own  conyenience  should  be  received  with  caution. 

Dr.  Eddison  (Leeds)  agreed  very  much  with  what  the  last  speaker 
had  said :  one  great  difficulty  undoubtedly  was  with  the  pupil  teachers, 
who  appeared  to  be  obliged  to  do  extra  work,  and  who  broke  down  by 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  He  had  not  heard  the  first  paper, 
but  from  what  he  had  heard,  and  from  what  had  been  said  during  the 
discussion,  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  his  own  profession  or  some 
members  of  it  had  undertaken  to  make  out  a  kind  of  general  indict- 
ment against  the  present  system  of  education  ;  he  did  not  think,  how- 
ever,  that  they  had  succeeded.  No  doubt  children  may  be  made  very 
ill  by  being  overworked  if  they  are  ill  or  delicate ;  but  because  a  few 
children,  who  may  be  (as  in  some  cases  that  were  given  as  examples  by 
a  previous  speaker)  the  children  of  epileptic  parents,  for  example,  had 
fits  at  school,  or  in  consequence  of  school  work,  it  was  not  fair  to  blame 
the  educational  system.  He  did  not  himself  believe  that  there  was  any 
great  proportion  of  cases  really  due  to  the  system  of  teaching  adopted. 
If  the  meeting  were  to  pass  any  resolution  at  all,  he  thought  tihey  ought 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  real  evils  as  to  the  existence  of  which 
they  were  generally  agreed,  which  were  over- examination  and  payment 
by  results.  To  regulate  payment  in  any  way  by  the  results  of  ex- 
amination, by  what  could  be  got  out  of  little  children,  was  a  plan 
that  ought  to  be  given  up  at  once.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
resolution  strictly  to  this  point.  He  disagreed  entirely  with  what  had 
been  said  about  inspectors ;  they  must  have  inspectors — they  could  not 
do  without  them.  He  wished  to  see  more  inspection  and  less  examina- 
tion ;  and  let  them  trust  the  schoolmasters. 

Mr.  W.  Storr  (London)  thought  the  resolution,  as  worded,  would 
convey  to  the  outside  public  an  impress^ion  not  warranted  by  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place,  and  to  that  extent  might  do  the  injury 
suggested  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bruce.  The  tendency  of  the  discussion 
had  been  to  narrow  the  issue  raised,  and  to  point  out  that  only  a 
limited  class  of  children  were  affected  by  examinations  and  competi- 
tions, and  that  the  great  bulk  of  children  who  lived  under  healthy 
conditions  did  not  call  for  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  resolution.  He  would  therefore  suggest  that  if  the  reso- 
lution were  passed  at  all  it  should  be  worded  thus : — 

'  That  certain  classes  of  children  and  ^upil  teachers  in  elementaiy  schools  are 
snbject  to  nndue  pressure,  calling  for  inquiry  and  further  regulations.' 

Mr.  William  Brooke  (Huddersfield)  would  like  to  endorse  what 
Dr.  Bruce  had  said,  and  would  be  sorry  to  do  anything  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  elementary  school  education  by  allow- 
ing parents  to  believe  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fire  below  all  the 
smoke  of  this  over-pressure  about  which  so  much  had  been  said.  He 
desired  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hume*s  allusion  to  the  '  useless  class 
of  organising  inspectors,*  that  one  of  the  most  useful  speeches  during 
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this  discussion  had  been  made  by  an  organising  inspector  of  the  Hud- 
dersfield  School  Board.  These  inspectors  did  noble  work,  and  the 
elementary  educational  system  could  not  be  carried  on  well  without 
them.  Their  duty  was  not  to  impose  cruel  examinations,  but  to 
suggest  means  for  making  the  work  easier  and  better.  They  might 
just  as  well  argue  that  overlookers  in  factories  were  unnecessary.  He 
wished  they  were  so,  as  he  found  them  very  costly ;  but  he  could  not 
do  without  them. 

The  President  said  the  resolution  had  been  modified,  and  would 
now  read  as  follows : — 

*  That  certain  classos  of  children  and  pnpil  teachers  in  elementafy  scfaoolf  an 
attbject  to  undue  pressure,  which  requires  inquiry  and  rectification,  and  this  joiDt 
meeting  of  the  Health  and  Education  Departments  recommends  that  the  attention 
of  the  GoTemment  should  be  called  thereto.' 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  chair,  said  that 
for  twelve  years  he  was  chairman  of  a  School  Board,  and  paid  the 
most  anxious  attention  to  the  three  schools  belonging  to  the  Board. 
He  had  complaints  continually  from  parents  that  &eir  children  were 
being  overworked ;  but  he  never  foimd  a  single  case  in  which,  <m 
investigation,  the  charge  was  supported  by  the  real  facts.  It  was  a 
weapon  used  by  parents  who  desired  to  keep  their  children  at  home, 
either  for  work  or  for  idleness.  He  would  not  say  there  were  not 
certain  cases  in  which  over-pressure  was  possible.  As  &r  as  his 
experience  went,  however,  he  found  teachers  most  anxious  that  their 
children  should  not  be  over^pressed,  and  he  had  had  occasion  to  be 
grateful  for  the  care  the  teachers  took  of  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  the  children.  He  would  support  the  resolution  in  its 
amended  form,  feeling  with  Mr.  Storr  that  the  passing  of  the  original 
resolution  might  give  rise  to  misconception  in  the  public  mind. 

The  President  observed  that,  despite  the  extremely  valuable 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hastings,  they  had  two  clear  and  distinct  speeches 
from  educational  authorities  who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  on 
educational  work,  viz.  Mr.  Heller,  who  spoke  with  great  authority 
as  representing  the  London  School  Board  and  the  Teachers'  Union; 
and  Mr.  Tait,  the  Inspector  of  the  Huddersfield  School  Board ;  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  weight  of  their  testimony.  He  believed 
the  resolution  in  its  modified  form  would  be  supported  by  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Heller  replied  that  he  would  support  the  resolution  in  its 
amended  form,  because  it  would  avoid  any  misconception  of  the 
original  form.  He  would  add  that  the  teachers  in  the  country  did 
not  complain  of  over-pressure  among  the  majority  of  the  pupils ;  but 
the  over-pressure  on  teachers  was  nearly  universal.  It  was  demrable 
that  some  resolution  such  as  this  should  go  to  the  Council ;  and  if  any 
statement  was  found  to  be  exaggerated,  it  would  be  well  sifted  before 
they  approached  the  Education  Department  on  the  subject. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  agreed 
to  nem,  con.,  and  the  President  aimounced  that  it  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  Council  of  the  Association  as  the  recommendation  of  the  joint 
Departments  of  Education  and  Health. 
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Is  it  Desirable  to  take  anyj  and  what  further j  Measures  to' 
Prevent  the  Spread  of  Zymotic  Diseasee  through  the  Milk 
Supply  of  our  Towns  ?  By  Pbakois  Vacheb,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Birkenhead. 

THE  fact  that  zymotic  diseases  have  been  spread  by  means 
of  milk  rests  on  such  an  abundance  of  perfectly  irrefut- 
able evidence,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 
The  results  of  carefully  conducted  investigations  have  shown 
that  very  nearly  one  hundred  more  or  less  restricted  epi- 
demics were  spread  mainly  or  considerably  by  milk,  or 
watered  milk,  or  cream.  As  many  of  the  instances  of  disease 
thus  disseminated  occurred  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
afber  attention  had  been  drawn  to  milk  as  a  medium  of 
infection,  it  follows  that  the  arrangements  for  milk  inspec- 
tion we  have  been  lately  trusting  to  are  quite  untrustworthy. 
One  finds,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  desirable  to  take  further  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease  through  the  milk 
supply ;  the  only  part  of  the  question  submitted,  on  which 
there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  is  the  nature  of  the 
measures  the  circumstances  demand. 

I  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  looking  at  it 
from  a  health  officer's  point  of  view.  I  know  the  importance 
of  an  ample  supply  of  milk,  and  would  place  no  unnecessary 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  distribution,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  realise  that  every  milkseller  has  exceptional  opportunities 
for  spreading  zymotic  disease,  and  that  his  power  for  mis- 
chief is  only  to  be  restrained  by  systematic  and  careful 
inspection.  The  motives  for  evading  regulations,  and  es- 
pecially for  concealing  cases  of  disease,  are  so  obvious  that 
the  local  authority  cannot  reckon  on  receiving  assistance 
from  the  milkseller.  The  inspector  must  be  honest  and 
competent,  and  himself  Tinder  supervision ;  and  the  authority 
must  have  power  to  close  infected  premises,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection. 

My  experience  as  health  officer  of  an  important  urban 
district  extends  over  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
four  years  that  any  real  control  of  the  milk  supply  has  been 
practicable.  Previous  to  this,  what  could  a  health  officer, 
however  well  supported,  do  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  milk  was  sold  in  his  district  9  Under  Clause  116  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  he  could  inspect  ^milk  exposed 
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for  sale,  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man ; ' 
and  if  it  appeared  ^  to  be  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  -unwhole- 
some, or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,'  he  could  seize  the  same, 
and  under  Clause  117  a  justice  could  order  its  destructioii. 
Clause  118  inflicted  a  penalty  on  anyone  'hindering'  the 
inspecting  officer,  and  by  Clause  119  a  search  warrant  could 
be  granted,  enabling  a  health  officer  or  his  representative  to 
search  for  and  seize  such  milk,  &c.     These  are,  indeed,  the 
familiar  clauses  under  which  the  health  officer  or  inspector 
of  nuisances  inspects  any  food,  and  if  unsound,  seizes  it,  and 
obtains  an  order  for  its  destruction,  &c.    Then,  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  a  health  officer  could, 
at  the  cost  of  his  local  authority,  procure  a  sample  of  milk 
offered  for  sale  in  his  district,  submit  it  to  be  analysed,  and 
prosecute  for  adulteration.    The  powers  under  this  Act^  how- 
ever, proved  of  little  use,  as  in  some  courts  proof  that  the 
purchaser  was  prejudiced  was  required,  and  samples  coold 
not  be  taken  from  itinerant  vendors  selling  from  carts  in  the 
open  street.     Indeed,  till  1879,  milk  producers  and  retailers 
were  left  almost  entirely  to  their  own  devices,  except,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  favoured  districts  possessing  especial  powers 
conferred  by  local  Acts.    The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1879,  improved  the  principal  Act  by  making 
it  no  defence  to  allege  a  purchaser  was  not  prejudiced,  and 
no  defence  to  say  an  article  defective  in  nature,  substance,  or 
quality,  was  not  defective  in  all  three  respects.     This  Act 
also  improved  the  principal  Act  by  permitting  the  taking  of 
a  sample  for  analysis  of  any  milk  in  course  of  delivery  (thus 
enabling  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  wholesale  dealers), 
and  by  declaring  that  '  any  street  or  open  place   of  public 
resort  should  be  held  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
17  of  the  principal  Act.*    A  few  days  before  this  amended 
Act  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops   Order  of  July  1879    (there  were  two  previous 
Orders  of  1879,  which  this  revoked)  was  issued,  and  it  is  to 
this  almost  exclusively  that  local  authorities  are  indebted  for 
such  powers  as  they  now  possess  for  controlling  the  actiotJ^ 
of  milksellers,  wholesale  and  retail.    It  was  made  in  tb& 
exercise  of  powers  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Cou-^ 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878.    This  Order  require^ 
any  person  following  the  trade  of  a  cowkeeper  or  dairyman : 
before   beginning  to  occupy  as   a  dairy  or  cowshed  an^ 
building  not  so  occupied  at  the  making  of  the  Oi'der,  first  t^ 
make  provision  for  lighting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  draining 
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and  water  supply  of  the  same  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  the  local  authority,  and  before  beginning  to  occupy  to  give 
a  'month's  notice  in  writing.  It  also  forbids  occupying  as  a 
dairy  or  cowshed  any  building,  whether  so  occupied  on  the 
making  of  the  order  or  not,  so  long  as  the  lighting,  venti- 
lation, cleansing,  drainage,  and  water  supply  are  not  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  health  and  good  condition  of  the  cattle, 
for  the  cleanliness  of  milk  vessels,  and  the  protection  of  milk 
against  infection  and  contamination.  It  is  quite  explicit  on 
some  matters  of  primary  importance,  declaring  that  the  milk 
of  diseased  cows  shall  not  be  mixed  with  other  milk,  shall 
not  be  sold  for  human  food,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  used  for 
food  of  animals  till  it  has  been  boiled ;  that  no  one  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disease,  or  recently  in  contact 
with  a  person  so  suffering,  may  in  any  way  take  part  and 
assist  in  the  business  of  a  cowkeeper  or  dairyman ;  that  a 
milkshop  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  its  cleanliness,  or  in  any  manner  likely 
to  cause  contamination  of  the  milk;  and  that  cowkeepers 
and  dairymen  shall  not  keep  swine  in  a  building  used  for 
keeping  cows  or  milk.  Finally,  the  Order  requires  every 
local  authority  to  keep  a  register  of  cowkeepers  and  dairy- 
men, and  from  time  to  time  to  advertise  that  registration  is 
necessary,  and  the  mode  of  it ;  and  prohibits  any  person  from 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  milkseller  in  any  district  unless 
registered  in  the  same.  Permission  is  also  given  to  local 
authorities  to  make  regulations  for  cleansing  of  milksellers' 
dairies,  cowsheds,  shops  and  milk-vessels. 

In  brief,  the  aim  of  the  Order  is  to  insure : — 

1.  That  all  milksellers,  wholesale  or  retail,  shall  be  known 
to  the  local  authority  and  registered. 

2.  That  new  premises  shall  not  be  occupied  without  due 
notice  to  the  local  authority. 

3.  That  premises,  old  or  new,  shall  be  properly  lighted, 
ventilated,  cleansed,  drained,  and  provided  with  water. 

4.  That  proper  precautions  shall  be  taken  against  milk 
being  tainted  with  the  germs  of  human  or  animal  disease, 
or  casually  contaminated. 

The  permission  given  to  local  authorities  to  make  regu- 
lations as  to  the  cleansing  of  premises  and  milk-vessels  has 
been  very  generally  used,  at  least  by  urban  authorities. 
Such  regulations  usually  require  the  cleansing  of  cowsheds 
and  yards  attached,  of  dairies,  milkshops,  utensils  and 
furniture  once  or  twice  a  day ;  the  limewashing  of  ceilings 
and  walls  half-yearly  or  quarterly ;  and  give  dix^ections  as  to 
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the  constraction  and  position  of  the  middenstead,  and  the 
removal  of  its  contents  weekly,  or  when  only  one  or  two 
cows  are  kept,  fortnightly.  Some  of  the  regulations  which 
I  have  seen,  as  requiring  that  premises  used  for  the  sale  of 
milk,  &c.,  shall  be  open  at  all  times  for  inspection,  and 
prescribing  the  smallest  space  to  be  allowed  for  each  cow, 
scarcely  come  within  the  description  of  regulations  as  to 
cleansing;  but  on  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  Order  it  appears  possible  to  use  the  powers  it  confers 
for  making  almost  any  regulations  as  to  milksellers  whicli 
may  be  deemed  useful ;  only  regulations  in  excess  of  powers 
given  cannot  be  enforced.  Thus  one  of  the  regulations 
made  and  issued  under  this  Order  by  the  local  authority  I 
serve  requires  ^  Begistered  for  the  Sale  of  Milk '  to  be  painted 
over  the  entrance  of  every  room  used  for  such  sale,  and 
another  requires  that  any  room  used  for  the  sale  or  storage 
of  milk  shall  not  be  occupied  as  a  living  room,  or  commur 
nicate  by  door,  window,  or  otherwise,  with  any  bedroom. 
It  is  also  competent  for  a  local  authority  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  proper  housing  of  cows,  the  construction  of  cowsheds, 
their  environment,  their  position  with  reference  to  dwellings 
or  shops,  &c.,  under  Clauses  44  and  157  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1876. 

Having  thus,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
permits,  indicated  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  vested 
in  local  authorities  to  require  that  dairy  premises  and  milk- 
shops  shall  be  wholesome,  and  that  milk  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  contamination,  it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  causes 
which  combine  to  make  milk-inspection  inefifectual  as  tested 
by  results.  In  the  first  place  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
districts,  some  of  them  important  urban  distsdcts,  the  Privy 
Council  Order  is  neglected,  and  no  local  regulations  have 
been  made ;  and  in  other  distrijcts,  where  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  are  appreciated  and  regulations  under  it  are 
in  force,  the  inspection  is  not  thorough  enough  to  be 
successful.  The  man  appointed  as  milk-inspector  is  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  a  market  constable,  or  perhaps  a 
policeman ;  that  is,  someone  who  is  primarily  something 
else,  and  who  has  had  his  wages  slightly  increased  that  he 
may  add  milk-inspecting  to  his  other  duties.  Of  course  this 
is  a  miserable  economy,  and  even  if  three  or  four  such  men 
were  appointed  for  a  town  the  inspection  would  be  necessarily 
imperfect.  Secondly,  the  question  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  premises  for  the  sale  or  storage  of  milk,  or  for  housing 
milch  cows,  is  often  left  for  a  committee  or  8ub*ooiamittee 
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to  decide,  whereas  surely  the  most  competent  person  to  form 
a  just  judgment  on  such  a  matter  is  the  local  medical  officer 
of  healtii.  Again,  it  is  usual  to  permit  greengrocers,  general 
dealers,  and  the  keepers  of  small  chandlers'  shops,  to  expose 
and  sell  milk  in  their  shops.  This,  of  course,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  due  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  local 
authority  overruling  the  opinion  of  their  responsible  adviser. 
For  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  articles  as 
soap,  candles,  cheese,  vinegar,  paraffin,  and  not  very  fresh 
fruit  or  vegetables,  when  stored  contiguous  to  milk,  tend  to 
taint  it  or  increase  its  liability  to  decompose ;  besides,  such 
cleanliness  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  milk  cannot  be 
maintained  amid  such  surroundings.  Then,  as  regards  the 
obtaining  of  samples  for  analysis,  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  powers  given  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are 
not  sufficiently  used.  Considering  how  frequently  milk 
contamination  leading  to  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  traced  to  the  deliberate  addition  of  water  to  the  milk, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  making  an  exorbitant  demand  on 
the  time  of  a  milk-inspector  to  expect  him  to  collect  for 
analysis  at  least  one  sample  annually  from  every  person  on  his 
register.  At  present  samples  are  collected  in  a  desultory 
manner,  and  in  some  places  rarely  except  on  the  receipt  of 
a  specific  complaint. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  neglect  of  local  authorities 
to  use  eflFectually  such  powers  as  they  have.  The  other 
cause  operating  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Privy  Council  in  seeking  to  preserve  milk 
from  contamination  is,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  local 
authorities  are  in  some  respects  insufficient.  One  want 
must,  I  should  think,  have  been  experienced  by  most  urban 
heal'Ui  officers.  There  appears  to  be  no  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  persons  who,  having  no  premises  in  a  town,  yet  sell 
within  the  town,  provided  they  are  licensed  to  sell  by  the 
county  authority.  When  such  a  person  is  selling  in  a  town 
the  local  inspector  can  obtain  a  sample  for  analysis,  and  pro- 
secute if  the  sample  should  prove  adulterated;  but  there  is  no 
power  to  inspect  this  seller's  premises,  and  consequently,  if 
the  county  authority  chance  to  be  negligent,  the  milk  thus 
sold  may  be  contaminated  or  diseased.  The  local  authority 
should  be  able  to  veto  the  sale  of  milk  by  any  vendor  coming 
from  without  such  authority's  boundary,  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  vendor's  premises  are  uncleanly,  in- 
fected, or  from  any  cause  unfit  for  keeping  cows  or  storing 
milk,  as  the  case  may  be*     Next,  I  have  to  remark  tha^ 
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although  the  Privy  Council  Order  forbids  the  sale  for  human 
food  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  and  disallows  infected  per- 
sons from  taking  any  part  in  the  business  of  a  cowkeeper  or 
milkseller,  it  does  not  require  that  the  local  authority  shall 
receive  due  notice  of  the  appearance  of  any  infectious  disease 
in  the  dairy  stock  or  dairyman's  family.  Any  measure  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease  throngli 
milk  must  give  local  authorities  power  to  insist  on  milk- 
sellers  giving  prompt  notification  of  all  cases  of  infectioiu 
disease  appearing  on  their  premises.  Then,  as  a  complement 
to  compulsory  notification,  the  local  authority  must  be  em- 
powered, on  receipt  of  a  notice  of  an  outbreak:  of  infections 
disease,  to  close  the  milkseller's  premises  until  the  removal 
or  recovery  of  the  infecting  subject,  and  the  thorough  dis- 
infection of  the  premises. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  existing  regulations,  and  insuring  that  powers  vested 
in  local  authorities  are  used,  and  when  necessary  extended  or 
amended,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  specially  appointed 
officer,  and  I  think  the  suggestion  an  excellent  one.  Snch 
an  appointment  might  be  made  by  the  Local  Gk>vei'nment 
Board,  and  the  gentleman  selected  for  the  post  should  be  a 
medical  man,  with,  if  possible,  some  acquaintance  with  tlie 
symptoms  of  the  maladies  ordinarily  affecting  cattle.  He 
would  act  as  general  inspector  of  the  milk  supply,  superrise 
medical  officers  of  health  and  milk-inspectors  in  that  behalf, 
examine  registers,  receive  returns  from  local  authorities,  and 
be  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  milk  supply. 

To  recapitulate,  my  contention  is  that  the  control  of  milk- 
sellers  and  the  inspection  of  milk  is  so  much  less  efficient 
than  it  ought  to  be,  mainly  owing  to  the  way  in  which  local 
authorities  put  in  force  (or  neglect  to  put  in  force)  the  powers 
they  have.     In  particular : — 

1.  Proper  inspectors  are  not  appointed,  and  only  very 
rarely  men  who  have  not  other  duties  to  perform. 

2.  The  question  of  the  fitness  or  imfitness  of  dairy  pre- 
mises is  decided  by  a  committee  or  sub-committee  often 
quite  arbitrarily,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  advice 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

3.  The  storing  and  selling  of  milk  is  allowed  in  all  sorts 
of  general  shops. 

4.  Samples  are  rarely  taken  for  analysis,  except  owing  to 
specific  complaints. 

I  hold  also  that  additional  powers  are  wanted  to  enable 
every  local  authority :— 
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1.  To  veto  the  sale  of  milk  by  vendors  coming  from  with- 
out the  authority's  boundary  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  vendor's  premises  are  infected,  or  from  any  cause  unfit 
for  dairy  premises. 

2.  To  require  all  milk-sellers,  wholesale  or  retail,  to 
notify  as  early  as  possible  all  cases  of  infectious  disease 
appearing  on  their  premises. 

3.  To  close  infected  premises  till  the  removal  or  recovery 
of  the  infected  subject,  and  the  disinfection  of  the  premises. 

It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  authorities  should  have 
power  to  make  compensation  to  those  sustaining  loss  by 
means  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  close  premises. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  were  the  supervision  of  the 
important  work  of  milk-inspection  committed  to  a  chief  in- 
spector under  the  Local  Government  Board,  local  authorities 
would  be  encouraged  to  do  their  utmost  and  their  oflScers  sup- 
ported, and  any  suggestions  for  altering  the  law  experience 
might  point  out  could  be  at  once  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  those  able  to  give  effect  to  them. 


On  the  Same. 
By  Thomas  Britton,  M.D. 

THIS  is  the  question  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  paper 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to-day  for  your 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  zymotic  diseases  are  occasionally  spread 
through  the  agency  of  milk. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision,  let  us  first 
see  how  the  case  stands,  or  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  on  the  subject;  how  is  it  carried  out,  and  with 
what  result  ? 

Under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  the 
Lords  and  others  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council  issued  an  order,  which  may  be  cited  as  the  dairies, 
cowsheds,  and  milk-shops  order  of  July  1879.  In  it 
directions  were  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  construction 
and  water  supply  of  new  dairies  and  cowsheds,  the  sanitary 
state  and  cleansing  of  all  dairies  and  cowsheds,  milk-stores, 
milk-shops,  and  milk  vessels,  the  contamination  of  milk,  the 
keeping  of  swine,  and  the  registration  of  dairymen  and 
others. 

This  is  most  excellent  in  itself,  but  the  question  arises^ 
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how  is  it  carried  out  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  few  htfge 
boroughs,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  piacti* 
cally  a  dead  letter,  little  or  nothing  having  been  done  hj 
sanitary  authorities  generally  to  comply  with  it.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  things  remain  in  the  same  state  as  thej 
were  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  issuing  of  the 
order. 

MILK-SELLEBS. 

Keepers  of  cows  for  the  purpose  of  selling  milk  are 
usually  small  farmers  with  somewhat  limited  means.  They 
are  a  very  hard-working  and  business-like  body  of  men,  and 
form  a  valuable  section  of  the  community  in  rural  and  semi- 
rural  districts.  They  are  sharp,  shrewd,  and  intelligent, 
quite  alive  to  the  value  of  improved  sanitary  conditions,  and 
I  feel  sure  would  readily  acquiesce  in  any  law  which  was 
reasonable  in  character,  and  sensibly  carried  out.  They  have 
a  very  hard  and  unenviable  life,  being  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  abuse  from  thought- 
less and  ill-natured  people. 

The  remuneration  is  seldom  such  as  will  produce  a  com- 
petence, as  they  have  a  large  quantity  cf  milk  to  sell  to  make 
much  profit.  They  have  therefore  to  watch  carefully  eveiy 
expenditure,  or  no  profit  at  all  would  be  the  result.  They 
are  also  subjected  occasionally  to  heavy  losses  from  death 
and  disease  amongst  their  cattle. 

Any  legislation  which  is  carried  out  should  be  done  with 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  these  matters,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  press  too  heavily  on  a  class  which  has  already 
great  burdens  to  bear,  and  bears  them  manfully. 

COWHOUSES. 

Cowhouses  in  small  farms  are  usually  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  barn  and  farmhouse,  and  have  only  a  common 
stone  drain  leading  from  them  to  a  manure  heap,  which  is 
placed  not  far  from  the  mistal,  and  is  uncovered  and  exposed 
to  the  sun.  In  hilly  districts  where  arable  land  is  rare, 
there  is  no  straw  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  when  exposed 
to  sun  and  rain  the  smell  is  very  offensive.  The  liquid  from 
it  is  generally  run  on  to  the  surface  of  an  adjoining  field, 
and  eventually  finds  its  way,  in  a  more  or  less  diluted  con- 
dition, into  the  nearest  watercourse,  from  which  man  and 
animal  dwelling  on  a  lower  level  usually  derive  their 
drinking  supply.  These  mistals  are  often  low,  badly  paved, 
close,  and  ill  ventilated.     They  are  usually  kept  in  a  very 
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leanly  condition,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  occupiers, 
liave  many  times  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  labour 
estowed  on  them,  when  a  small  expenditure  in  paving  on 
iie  part  of  the  landlord  would  have  made  them  so  much 
ELsier  to  keep  clean. 

VENTILATION. 

In  most  cases  I  may  designate  the  ventilation  of  mistals 
s  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  These  places  are  generally 
>w  and  close,  no  ventilation  whatever  being  provided,  except 
rhen  in  conjunction  with  a  bam  into  which  tiie  foul  air  rises 
•om  the  cows  to  contaminate  the  hay  which  they  have  to 
i,t.     There  is  also  much  dust  about  in  such  places. 

PAVING   OF   MISTALS. 

The  pavement  of  mistals  is  generally  uneven,  with  large 
aps  between  the  interstices  of  the  stones  or  bricks,  into 
'hich  liquid  manure  finds  its  way,  and  taints  the  ground 
ndemeath.  Very  often  the  pavement  is  loose,  and  ui  step- 
ing  upon  it  you  get  splashed  with  the  liquid  forced  from 
ndemeath  by  your  weight.  This  effectually  prevents  proper 
ieanliness,  as  the  floor  cannot  be  swilled  satisfEU^torily.  The 
lace  on  which  the  cow  stands  and  also  lies  down  is  rarely  if 
rer  swept,  and  contains  much  dust  and  refuse  from  straw 
ad  hay. 

WATEE  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  is  usually  good  and  abundant  in  hilly 
Lstricts,  scanty  and  poor  in  quality  in  flat  districts,  and 
mtains  much  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  is  no  unusual 
rcumstance  to  see  cattle  drinking  out  of  muddy  stagnant 
^nds,  teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life.  I  am  not 
vare  what  influence  water  of  this  character  has  upon  the 
lality  of  the  milk,  but  when  we  consider  how  easily  and 
fensively  milk  is  contaminated  by  cows  eating  turnips  and 
irtain  herbs,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  im- 
poved,  to  say  the  least,  by  their  drinking  impure  water, 
his  is  a  question  which  I  think  would  repay  careful  inves- 
gation. 

DAISIES. 

These  are  often  altogether  wanting,  and  the  milk  has  to 
i  kept  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places — sometimes  a 
ullery  where  all  the  washing  of  the  household  is  done ; 
»metimes  a  wooden  shed  or  lean-to  against  the  door  of  the 
>U8e,  and  sometimes  under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
•cms.    There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  respect 
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In  most  of  these  places  it  is  exposed  to  dust,  and  the  con- 
taminated atmosphere  of  rooms  in  which  people  dwell.  In 
these  places  flies  also  congregate,  as  they  are  warm  and  ill 
ventilated.  They  often  communicate  directly  with  drains  or 
cesspools  without  the  intervention  of  traps  or  ventilators, 
and  in  some  cases  are  in  close  proximity  to  manure  heaps. 
In  those  cases  where  the  drains  communicate  with  pigsties  as 
well,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  pigs  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  those  who  use  the  milk. 

MILK   UTENSILS. 

The  utensils  connected  with  milk  supply  are  usually  care- 
fully cleansed,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  milkmen 
and  their  wives.  In  places  where  water  is  scarce  and  not 
very  good,  this  cleansing  becomes  a  source  of  danger,  for 
although  the  cans  are  very  carefully  wiped  in  most  cases,  in 
some  the  water  is  inadvertently  left,  and  thus  contaminates 
the  milk.  Many  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  been  traced  to 
this  cause.  These  utensils  are  usually  kept  in  the  farm- 
house kitchen,  or  where  room  is  scarce  are  placed  outside 
the  house,  on  walls  or  benches — very  often  on  shelves  in  the 
porch.  In  careless  hands  (and  of  course  there  are  careless 
and  indifferent  people,  as  well  amongst  milk-sellers  as 
amongst  other  classes  of  society)  the  cleansing  of  the  utensils 
is  not  so  carefully  done,  and  they  are  also  occasionally  used 
for  other  purposes  than  carrying  milk  ;  still  as  a  rule  such 
cases  are  rare,  and  cany  their  own  punishment  by  the  milk 
soon  turning  sour,  and  thus  injuring  their  custom. 

DELIVEEY   OP   MILK. 

Milk  is  usually  delivered  by  the  milk-seller  or  small 
farmer  himself  from  door  to  door,  except  in  some  large  cities 
where  there  are  regular  milk-shops,  to  which  the  milk  is 
sent,  and  from  thence  sent  out.  In  the  country  towns  the 
farmer  himself  delivers  the  milk,  collecting  it  from  some 
adjoining  farms  and  distributing  it  along  with  that  produced 
on  his  ovm  farm.  In  its  delivery  it  is  occasionally  subjected 
to  many  vicissitudes,  such  as  attenuation  with  water,  Ac- 
As  a  rule  it  is  delivered  wonderfully  pure,  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  when  you  consider  the  trouble  required  to 
produce  it  and  deliver  it  at  your  door. 

MILK-SHOPS. 

Except  in  very  large  cities,  the  milk-shops  are  not 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  and 
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tter,  but  are  usually  used  for  the  sale  of  groceries  of 
rious  kinds,  and  often  fish  and  vegetables.  I  need  scarcely 
f  that  these  places  are  not  models  of  sanitation.  They 
3  generally  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  exposed  to  dust  and 
rt  of  every  kind,  in  small,  ill-ventilated,  and  often  dirty 
ops,  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  in  vessels  which  are  not 
ways  scrupulously  clean. 

It  is  in  these  places  where  the  greatest  danger  of  infection 
ises,  as  in  ca^es  of  zymotic  disease  amongst  the  children 

the  occupants  they  have  no  means  of  isolation,  and  the 
3ther  may  in  some  instances  put  down  a  child  suffering 
)m  scarlatina  in  order  to  attend  to  a  customer  for  milk. 

GHABAGTEB  OF   MILE. 

•  The  character  of  milk  varies  very  much,  according  to 
e  breed  of  the  cows,  the  particular  locality,  quality  of 
ass  and  other  foods  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 

•  into  this  question  any  further  than  to  say  that  public 
alysts  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  making  their 
alyses  of  it,  and  to  take  care  that  no  injustice  is  done  by 
osecuting  men  who  really  deliver  the  mUk  in  a  fairly  pure 
odition.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  cases  on 
3ord  of  injustice  being  done,  as  the  standard  of  analysis  is 
low  that  it  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  case 
ppening.  The  diseases  to  which  cows  are  subjected  have 
considerable  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  in 
me  cases  make  it  positively  hurtful.  I  do  not,  however, 
ink  that  it  is  often  sold  when  in  that  condition,  and  I  give 
e  small  farmers  far  more  credit  for  consideration  of  the 
alth  of  their  customers  than  the  public  usually  do.      I 

not  think  they  would  wilfully  sell  milk  which  they  knew 
be  dangerous  to  use. 

OPPICEE. 

The  officer  to  be  appointed  to  look  after  the  carrying  out 
any  Act  which  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
3  condition  of  the  mistals,  cowhouses,  dairies,  milk-shops, 
.,  must  be  appointed  by  a  central  local  authority,  such  as 
jounty  board,  or  a  combination  of  delegates  from  sanitary 
bhorities.  He  must  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the 
:^s  of  the  delegates,  and  subject  to  removal  on  reasonable 
iice,  say  six  months,  by  a  majority  of  the  same  delegates. 

must  not  be  liable  to  removal  by  any  one  sanitary 
shority  at  its  pleasure.  Unless  he  has  some  guarantee  of 
urity  of  tenure  of  office  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
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carry  out  his  duties  efficiently,  as  they  will  be  very  onerous, 
and  will  most  assuredly  bring  him  into  unpleasant  antagonism 
with  some  members  of  the  community,  whose  local  influence 
would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  his  removal.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  ability,  integrity,  and  firmness  of  character,  free 
from  fads  or  hobbies,  and  qualified  to  ofiTer  advice  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  used  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act.  He 
must  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  of  guidance,  but  must 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits,  according  to  a  general  scheme, 
which  must  be  elastic  in  character  to  suit  all  cases.  He 
must  look  at  it  from  all  points  of  view,  and  must  endeavour 
to  use  reasonable  economy,  recollecting  that  in  many  cases 
the  outlay  of  money  is  a  great  hardship  on  both  owner  and 
occupier.  Should  he  adopt  this  plan,  and  suggest  as  inex- 
pensive works  as  he  possibly  can  to  be  efficient,  he  will  find 
in  a  very  short  time  great  improvements  eflfected  in  many 
ways,  without  those  concerned  having  felt  the  burden  at  all. 
Steady  gradual  improvement  is  what  he  must  aim  at,  for  if 
he  requires  too  much  he  will  stir  up  violent  opposition  and 
get  nothing  done. 

DUTIES   OP  OPPICEE. 

His  duties  will  be  to  inspect  regularly  all  places  which 
are  registered  under  the  Act,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his 
inspection  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  who  should  have 
power  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  if  they  con- 
sider it  necessary.  This  report  should  deal  with  the  venti- 
lation, drainage,  and  water  supply  of  mistals,  dairies,  and 
milk-shops  respectively,  show  what  faults  exist,  and  advise  as 
to  the  alterations  necessary  to  make  them  satisfactory. 

He  should  also  be  required  to  send  in  a  quarterly  report 
to  the  Central  Sanitary  Authority  (composed  of  delegates 
from  the  combined  boards),  showing  what  recommendation 
he  has  made  during  the  previous  quarter. 

Whenever  he  may  receive  notice  of  any  infectious  disease 
amongst  the  occupants  of  the  farm  or  shop,  or  of  any  disease 
of  whatsoever  kind  amongst  the  cattle,  he  should  visit  the 
place  without  delay,  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  limit  the  spread  thereof.  He  should  have 
power  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  when- 
ever he  may  consider  it  necessary.  He  should  also  have 
power  to  insist  upon  isolation  until  the  meeting  of  the 
sanitary  authority,  to  which  he  must  immediately  report. 

In  any  dispute  as  to  the  orders  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
the  aggrieved  party  should  be  allowed  an  appeal  to  the 
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magistrates  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  or  stipendiary 
magistrate  as  the  case  may  be,  who  should  have  power  to 
call  in  independent  testimony  when  necessary,  and  to  charge 
the  same  to  the  connty,  or  the  party  oflfending,  at  their  dis- 
cretion. The  power  of  closing  dairies  and  milk -shops  should 
be  vested  in  the  local  sanitary  authority,  the  owner  having 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  whose  decision 
should  be  final. 

In  cases  where  the  farm  from  which  the  milk  is  supplied 
is  situated  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  local  authority  in 
which  the  milk  is  sold,  that  authority  should  have  the  same 
power  of  entry  and  inspection,  and  should  be  able  to  enforce 
any  order,  the  same  as  if  the  fiirm  were  situated  within  its 
boandanes.  If  the  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  water 
supply  of  any  farm  or  milk-shop  is  deficient  or  contaminated, 
he  should  report  it  to  the  sanitary  authority,  who  should 
have  power  to  compel  the  owner  to  provide  a  pure  supply  if 
practicable.  When  the  owner  cannot  obtain  a  supply  with- 
out passing  through  the  lands  of  an  adjoining  owner  with 
water-pipes,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  paying  a 
reasonable  compensation,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
arbitration.  This  would  remedy  a  deficiency  in  the  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878.  I  know  many  cases  where  the 
water  supply,  originally  good,  has  since  been  fouled  in  its 
course,  and  cannot  now  be  had  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  the  purchase  of  the  land  was  made,  because  the  ad- 
joining owner  withholds  his  consent  to  pipes  being  carried 
through  his  land.  By  the  provision  I  advocate,  the  owner 
would  be  enabled  to  keep  the  water  supply  pure  without 
injuring  his  neighbour. 

Whenever  drainage  could  not  be  carried  out  satisfactorily 
without  passing  through  the  lands  of  an  adjoining  owner, 
the  same  power  should  be  enforced  upon  an  owner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  water  supply.  This  would  enable  many  nuisances 
to  be  remedied,  land  having  been  bought  in  former  years 
without  a  thought  of  drainage,  as  the  adjoining  field  was 
used  then,  and  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

DELIVERY   OP    MILK. 

In  cases  where  a  regular  quantity  of  milk  is  taken  by  a 
customer,  it  would  be  advisable  that  he  should  supply  his 
milkman  with  a  locked  can,  thoroughly  cleansed,  in  which 
the  milk  should  be  delivered  to  him  direct  from  the  farm, 
thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  contamination  in  transit,  and 
forming  a  protection  for  the  milk-dealer  against  dishonest 
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servants.     Two  cans  would  be  required,  so  that  an  emptj 
one  could  be  taken  away  when  the  full  one  was  left. 

MILE-SHOPS. 

With  respect  to  the  milk-shops  it  would  be  advisable  to " 
examine   situation,    surroundings,  ventilation,    and    water 
supply,  to  ascertain  what  means  are  adopted  for  keeping  the 
milk,  what  places  it  is  stored  in,  what  vessels  are  used,  and 
in  what  condition  they  are  kept. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  deprecate  any  violent  or  sudden 
change,  or  any  important  alteration  in  the  relation  between 
seller  and  consumer.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  laws  too 
exacting,  or  to  look  too  keenly  after  tlie  individual,  or  jou 
may  tend  to  destroy  his  self-reliance,  and  make  him  alto- 
gether dependent  on  others.  Men  should  be  left  with  respon- 
sibility upon  them,  or  you  impair  their  usefulness  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  bill  of  the  Lord  President  is  a  most  useful  and  in 
my  opinion  beneficial  measure,  and  goes  as  far  as  there  is 
necessity  for.  Under  it,  any  officer  of  a  local  authority  may 
enter  any  land  or  dairy,  cowshed,  milk-shop,  or  other 
building  or  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  provisions  under  any  order  in  force  under  this  Act  are 
complied  with.  If  any  Urban  or  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
fail  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  order  in  force  in  their 
district  under  this  Act,  the  Local  Government  Board  mav  by 
order  empower  any  person  therein  named  to  execute  and 
enforce  these  j)rovision8,  or  to  procure  the  enforcement  or 
execution  thereof,  and  may  from  time  to  time  determine  his 
remuneration  for  so  doing. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Ernest  Hart. 
I. 

rpHE  question  which  this  Section  has  set  itself  to  discuss 
L  — the  further  measures  that  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  zymotic  diseases  through  the  milk  supply  of 
towns — is  one  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  not 
only  to  sanitarians  and  to  philanthropists,  but,  in  a  very 
special  degree,  to  all  heads  of  households.  The  spread  of 
zymotic  disease  by  means  of  infected  milk  is  one  of  the  new 
dangers  which  hygienic  science  has  revealed  to  us;  and  of 
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jessity,  the  ordinary  measures  of  sanitary  precaution  that 
)  observed  or  should  be  observed  in  every  well-ordered 
cLsehold  are  of  no  avail  against  it.     Milk  is  a  prime  neces- 

Y  of  domestic  life ;  and  it  differs  from  all  other  goods  in 
i\g  an  animal  fluid,  and  in  being  mostly  consumed  in  the 

V  state.  It  is,  indeed,  a  useful  and  apparently  sufficient 
^caution  to  boil  all  milk  before  use;  but  it  is  at  once 
►re  satisfactory  and  more  proper  that  such  measures  of 
^caution  should  be  adopted  at  all  dairy-farms  and  milk- 
>ps  as  will  effectually  guard  against  any  possible  access  of 
notic  poison  to  the  mUk. 

EAELT   HISTOEY  OP  THE   SUBJECT. 

Looking  to  the  very  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  by  means  of  milk  which 
iains  at  present,  it  is  instructive  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
•ely  ten  years  ago  that  such  a  method  of  infection  began 
be  generally  recognised.  It  was  the  great  epidemic  that 
>ke  out  in  Marylebone  in  July  and  August  of  1873  which 
breed  public  attention  to  the  dangers  that  might  lurk  in 
•  milk  supplies.  So  far  back  as  1857  Dr.  Michael  Taylor, 
Penrith,  had  indeed  traced  the  origin  of  an  epidemic  of 
>hoid  fever  to  the  perambulations  of  a  milk-carrier ;  but 
mgh  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  spread  by  the  same  means 
3  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  1867,  the  significance  of 

investigations  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  nor  until 
I  occurrence  of  other  similar  epidemics  some  years  later 
1  demonstrated  their  importance.  In  the  year  1870,  Dr. 
ward  Ballard,  then  Health  Officer  of  Islington,  arrived  by 
Tocess  of  synthesis  at  the  conclusion  that  a  serious  out- 
ak  of  typhoid  in  his  district  could  have  had  no  other 
^in  than  a  polluted  milk  supply;  and  two  years  later, 
en  he  had  become  attached  to  the  Local  Government 
ird  as  Medical  Inspector,  it  fell  to  Dr.  Ballard's  lot  to 
estigate  two  other  epidemics  at  Armley  and  Moseley 
dug  a  very  similar  origin.  About  the  same  time  an 
demic  at  Leeds,  and  another  at  Parkhead,  were  traced  by 
lied  observers  to  the  use  of  infected  milk.  But  until 
'3  the  interest  of  the  question  had  been  chiefly  a  medical 
'. 

It  was  not  until  the  Marylebone  epidemic  that  the  atteu- 
1  of  the  general  public  was  directed  to  the  matter,  and 

importance  of  safeguarding  our  milk  supplies  began  to 
generally  appreciated.  The  lively  interest  which  this 
icmic  excited  can  hardly  have  faded  from  the  minds  of 
ny  present.    A  special  interest  attached  to  it  through 
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its  having  struck  its  first  blow  in  the  houses  of  a  number 
of  medical  men,  and  thus  from  the  first  its  circumstances 
were  very  attentively  noticed  by  an  unusual  number  of  com- 
petent observers  deeply  interested  in  a  right  understanding 
of  them.  Amongst  other  households,  the  fever  invaded 
mine.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Murchison,  to 
whose  sagacity  and  indomitable  energy  the  tracking  of  the 
epidemic  to  the  milk  was  chiefly  due,  I  took  a  large  share  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  outbreak,  and  since  then  my  atten- 
tion has  been  continuously  directed  to  the  subject.  The 
mischief  caused  by  the  Marylebone  epidemic  was  so  wide- 
spread, and  the  proofs  of  its  connection  with  a  particular 
milk  supply  (although  so  fiercely  contested  at  the  time,  that 
I  was  threatened  with  an  action  for  libel  for  .publishing  the 
facts),  were  ultimately  made  so  clear,  that  the  then  sceptics 
became  perforce  converted  to  a  belief  in  milk  infection. 
The  demonstration  of  such  infection  has  indeed,  by  this 
time,  become  so  complete  in  the  country,  that  its  acceptance 
has  now  become  practically  universal. 

STATISTIOS   OF   MILE   EPIDEMICS. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  in  detail  the  epidemics  dne 
to  infected  milk  which  have  occurred  since  the  crucial 
experiment  of  1873.  But  as  showing  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  widespread  mischief  which  polluted  milk 
may  be  the  means  of  causing,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  set 
out  in  an  Appendix  statistical  details  as  to  each  of  the  epi- 
demics which  have  been  investigated  with  such  exactness  as 
to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  list.  The  evidence  implica- 
tory  of  the  milk  has  in  every  case  been  sufficiently  con- 
vincing, and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  much  the  same  character.  I 
have  not  judged  it  necessary  therefore  to  give  in  each  case 
the  proofs  of  milk  infection,*  but  have  contented  myself 
with  a  description  of  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  dairy- 
farm  or  milk-shop  which  was  the  focus  of  the  epidemic,  so 
that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  regulations  to  which  I  shall 
subsequently  direct  attention  may  be  the  better  understood. 

It  is  necessary  with  regard  to  this  abstract  to  add  one 
word  of  necessary  caution.  The  mode  of  access  of  zymotic 
poison  to  milk  is  not  always  possible  of  ascertainment :  nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Not  only  do  persons  inevitably 
forget  apparently  trivial  actions  or  events  which  may,  never- 
theless, have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  causation  of 

*  This  evidence  has,  however,  been  given  in  full  in  a  paper  which  I  read  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1881,  and  to  which  I  would  refer  anjone 
interested  in  the  question.  The  paper  is  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Congress. 
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)pidemics^  but,  even  where  sucli  events  are  remembered, 
}here  is  often  the  strongest  inducement  of  personal  interest, 
>n  the  part  of  persons  concerned,  to  conceal  some  of  them. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  in  certain  of  the  epidemics  it  has 
been  impossible  to  prove  the  actual  contact  of  the  infecting 
material  with  the  milk,  by  no  means  invalidates  the  con- 
clusion, based  upon  irresistible  evidence  derived  from  other 
3vidence,  thatthe  milk  was  actually  the  medium  of  the  poison, 
rhe  real  test  is  the  evidence  derived  from  the  incidence  of 
Ihe  disease  upon  the  customers  of  the  suspected  dairy.  If  it 
i>e  found  that  whilst  a  particular  district  is  otherwise  almost, 
If  not  wholly,  free  from  fever,  a  large  number  of  persons  fall 
ill  about  the  same  time,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  have 
XL  common  is  the  supply  of  milk  from  a  particular  dealer,  the 
inference  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  poison  is  distributed 
ivith  the  milk.  And  this  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  in 
:he  case  of  all  the  epidemics  tabulated  in  my  Appendix. 

The  number  of  epidemics  of  which  I  give  particulars  is — 
)f  typhoid  fever,  53 ;  of  scarlatina,  17 ;  and  of  diphtheria  and 
throat  illness,  12 ;  or  a  total  of  82.  I  might  easily  have  en- 
iarged  the  list  by  taking  account  of  at  least  a  dozen  other 
epidemics  of  which  I  have  notes,  but  which  have  not  been 
Imported  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  useful  for  my  present 
purpose.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  disease  traced  to  the 
irinking  of  infected  milk  is — according  to  the  tables — 
n  round  numbers  as  follows :  typhoid  fever,  3,500,  with 
too  deaths;  scarlatina,  800,  with  120  deaths;  and  diph- 
theria and  throat  illness,  700,  with  60  deaths.  To  these 
igures  must  of  course  be  added  a  considerable  percentage 
:or  cases  not  included  in  the  abstract,  doubtful  cases,  and 
3ases  which,  though  due  to  milk,  were  not  €0  recognised  at 
ihe  time.  When  it  is  remembered  that  barely  a  dozen  years 
igo  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  milk  being  a  carrier  of 
nfection,  and  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
epidemics  have  all  occurred  within  one  short  decade,'  it 
vill  be  seen  how  vitally  important  is  the  safeguarding  of 
)ur  milk  supplies  from  contamination.  That  so  essential 
tnd  common  an  article  of  food  as  milk  is,  should  be  so 
•eadily  capable  of  absorbing  infection  as  it  is  now  known 
o  be,  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  moment. 

IMPERIAL   LEGISLATION   ON    THE    SUBJECT. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
.875,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  legislators 
hat  the  milk  trade  stood  in  need  of  regulation.  The  only 
ection  in  that  Act  dealing  with  milk  is  the  116th,  which 
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gives  power  to  tbe  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector 
of  nuisances  to  seize  unsound  or  unwholesome  food,  includ- 
ing milk.  But  Bolton,  smarting  under  a  very  severe 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  due  to  infected  milk,  took  power 
to  itself,  by  a  private  Act  of  1877,  to  make  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  the  situation  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  dairies,  shippons  and  cowsheds,  and  for 
ensuring  the  purity  of  the  water  supply.  Other  corporations 
became  inclined  to  follow  this  example;  but  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  such  powers  by  means  of  local  Acts  was 
removed  by  a  very  remarkable  section  which  found  its  way 
into  an  Act  of  1878,  which  consolidated  the  law  relating  to 
the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals.  This  section  (34)  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

The  Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  general  or 
special  orders  as  they  think  fit,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisioDS 
of  this  Act,  for  the  following  purposes  or  any  of  them  :  For  the  regis- 
tration with  the  local  authority  [appointed  by  the  Act  to  look  after  the 
contagious  diseases  of  animals]  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
cowkeepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of  milk.  For  the  inspection  of 
cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  prescribing  and  regulating  the  lighting  and 
ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage,  and  water-supply  of  dairies  and  cow- 
sheds in  the  occupation  of  persons  following  the  trade  of  cowkeepers 
or  dairymen.  For  securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk-stores,  milk-shops^ 
and  of  milk  vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale  by  such  persons. 
For  prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  protecting  milk  against 
infection  or  contamination.  For  authorising  a  local  authority  to  make 
regulations  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  subject  to  such 
conditions,  if  any,  as  the  Privy  Council  prescribe. 

I  do  not  propose  to  waste  words  on  a  clause  which  has 
been  generally  condemned  as  a  mockery  of  legislation,  and 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  dead  letter.  It 
places  the  control  of  dairies  upon  the  veterinary  authority  of 
each  district,  who  have  no  medical  advice  to  guide  them  and 
no  other  concern  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  health- 
It  is  true  that  in  some  boroughs  the  town  council  chances 
to  be  the  sanitary  as  well  as  the  veterinary  authority; 
but  it  is  of  course  in  rural  districts  that  dairy-farms  are 
mostly  situated,  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
county  magistrates,  who  are  the  authorities  outside  boroughs 
for  administering  the  Act  of  1878,  would  busy  themselves 
about  the  sanitary  condition  of  dairy-farms.  And  thus, 
although  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council  were  duly  promul- 
gated from  Downing  Street,  they  have  remained  (except,  as 
before  stated,  in  boroughs)  praotically  inoperative.  The 
Government  have,  indeed,  been  so  impressed  with  this  &ct; 
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which  I  have  repeatedly  represented,  that  they  assented  in 
1882  to  the  principle  of  the  transference  of  the  duiy  of 
regulation  of  dairies  from  the  veterinary  to  the  sanitary 
authorities ;  and  a  Bill  with  this  object  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  this  session  by  the  Lord  President.  It 
duly  passed  the  Lords,  but,  though  practically  unopposed, 
was  dropped  by  Mr.  Dodson,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  it  in 
the  Commons,  apparently  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness  of 
the  session.  Thus  a  most  useful  and  salutary  reform  is 
postponed  for  another  year,  for  what  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  insufficient  reasons. 

LOCAL   LEGISLATION. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  corporations  have  been  including 
in  their  local  Acts  clauses  designed  for  the  further  regulation 
of  the  milk  trade.  The  question  of  private-bill  legislation  is  a 
very  wide  and  important  one,  into  which  I  must  not  here 
enter.  But  I  shall  not  be  gainsaid  in  asserting  that  if  regu- 
lations are  needed  by  places  that  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
private  Act,  they  are  equally  necessary  throughout  the 
country ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  tliat  one  town 
has  powers  denied  to  another.  A  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  passed 
last  year  a  clause  requiring  cowkeepers  and  milk  purveyors 
to  furnish  a  list  of  their  customers  to  the  corporation  when- 
ever it  is  certified  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  other 
medical  man  that  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  in  his 
opinion  attributable  to  the  milk  supplied  by  such  dealer. 
This  power  was  last  year  conferred  upon  the  corporations  of 
Accrington,  Chadderton,  Dundee,  Halifax,  Macclesfield  and 
Newcastle,  and  in  the  session  just  ended,  upon  Burnley, 
Hartlepool,  Hey  wood,  Portsmouth  and  Sheffield. 

Another  clause  which  affects  the  milk  trade  is  one 
originally  framed  by  Mr.  John  Spear  for  Jarrow,  and  which 
gives  power  to  the  local  authority  to  order  any  shop,  dairy ^ 
or  other  place  for  the  sale  or  storage  of  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  to  be  temporarily  closed,  and  to  take  all  such  means 
as  seem  desirable  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  public 
into  such  place,  or  the  issue  from  it  of  food  or  other  articles. 
These  powers  were  conferred  upon  about  a  dozen  towns  in 
the  sessions  of  1879  to  1881 ;  but  the  clause  was  discouraged 
by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth's  committee,  and  has  not  since  ap- 
peared in  any  local  Act  as  it  received  the  royal  asseni 

But,  after  all,  those  local  deviations  from  the  general 
statute  law  do  not  affect  the  main  question,  though  they 
emphasise  its  importance*    Further  legislation  on  the  sub- 
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ject  is  evidently  necessary,  and  if  this  discussion,  as  I  hope 
it  may,  assists  such,  legislation  and  guides  it  into  right 
channels,  it  will  have  done'a  great  and  useful  work.  I  pro(^ 
therefore  to  point  out  of  what  matters  the  needful  regnlar 
tions  should  take  cognizance  in  my  opinion,  and  according 
to  my  experience  of  ike  last  ten  years. 

n. 

EECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  recommendation  I  have  to 
make  is  that — 

The  powers  now  professedly  vested  in  veterinary  authorities 
should  he  transferred  to  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  power 
of  making  regulations  as  to  dairies  and  miUc-^hops  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  Local  Oovemment  Board, 

I  have  already  sufficiently  referred  to  the  need  for  this 
transference  in  my  opening  remarks ;  and  I  will  only  add,  as 
an  additional  reason,  that  the  sanitary  board  is  the  onlj 
authority  that  possesses  the  necessary  machinery  for  maKng 
the  supervision  of  dairies  at  all  a  practical  measure.  The 
sanitary  authority  should  have  power  to  enter  any  land  for 
the  purposes  of  inquiring  whether  the  regulations  are  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  should  have 
power  to  compel  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  event  of  the 
default  of  the  authority. 

LICENSING   OF   MILE-6ELLEBS. 

No  dairy  or  miik^hop  should  be  allowed  to  be  used  as  such 
except  aiid  witil  the  farmer  or  milk^seller  lias  obtained  fl 
licence  from  the  local  authority. 

This  regulation  would  not  of  necessity  include  people 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  cowkeeper  or  dairyman  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  making  and  selling  butter  or  cheese,  or  not 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  purveyors  of  milk.  Thus  a  farmer 
who  sold  the  milk  of  his  own  cows  in  small  quantities  for  the 
use  of  his  workmen  or  neighbours  for  their  accommodation, 
could  not  fairly  be  required  to  conform  to  the  regulations, 
though  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  do  so.  The  licence 
should  only  be  granted  after  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
farm  and  dairy  premises  by  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
It  should  be  subject  to  annual  renewal  after  inspection  by, 
and  with  the  approval  of,  the  sanitary  officials,  and  be  fo^ 
feited  for  contravention  of  the  regulations.  A  list  of 
licensed  dairy-fiEurmers  and  milk-vendors  should  be  paUiahed 
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once  a  year  by  the  local  authority,  who  should  also  keep  a 
register — readily  accessible  to  the  public — of  persons  so 
licensed. 

Before  granting  tJie  licence,  the  authority  should  satisfy  itself 
that  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  farm,  or  milk-shop 
are  good,  and  that  no  conditions  exist  therein  likely  to 
endanger  the  purity  of  the  milk. 

Tor  this  purpose,  the  medical  officer  will  need  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  water  supply  and  drainage  of  the  farm, 
the  position,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  dairy, 
the  means  of  cleansing  the  milk  vessels,  and  into  other  points 
referred  to  more  in  detail  below. 

WATEB  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  of  the  farm  should  he  derived  from  an  unpoU 
luted  source,  and  care  should  he  taken  to  preserve  its  purity 
at  all  stages  of  its  use. 

Theoretically,  the  only  occasion  that  there  should  be 
for  water  in  the  operations  of  a  dairy  is  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  dairy  and  the  utensils,  the  washing  of  the  teats  of  the 
cows,  and  the  scalding  of  the  milk-cans.  In  face  of  this,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  significant,  that  in  something  like  half 
the  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  recorded,  a  polluted  water 
supply  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  the  reporters  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  epidemic.  The  most  common  way  in 
which  the  poison  has  been  observed  in  these  epidemics  to 
reach  the  milk,  is  by  the  soakage  of  the  specific  matter  of 
typhoid  excrements  into  the  well-water  used  for  washing 
the  milk-cans  and  for  other  dairy  purposes,  and  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  for  the  dilution  of  the  milk  itself— for  which, 
in  official  reports,  ^  washing  the  milk-cans '  has  become  a 
convenient  euphemism  advisedly  employed  to  avoid  raising 
unpleasant  questions. 

Thus  at  Armley  (No.  3  in  the  Abstract),  the  well  was 
sunk  in  a  porous  soil,  and  there  was  evident  oozing  into  it 
of  black  sewage  matter.  At  Moseley  (5),  the  dejections  jfrom 
a  case  of  typhoid  were  thrown  into  a  pervious  privy  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  well  supplying  two  milk-sellers.  One  of  these 
milkmen  undoubtedly  added  water  to  his  milk,  and  the 
other  made  no  profession  of  selling  it  pure.  In  the  great 
Marylebone  epidemic  (8),  the  position  of  the  well  at  the 
Buckinghamshire  farm  whence  the  milk  was  derived  was 
such  as  to'  render  soakage  of  foul  matters  into  it  not  im- 
probable. This  water  was  used  cold  for  cleansing  the  dairy 
vessels,  and  simply  as  taken  from  the  well.    At  Ascot  (9)^ 
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the  water  used  for  rinsing  the  milk-cans  was  dangerous, 
being  exposed  to  soakage  of  foul  matters  from,  amongst 
other  sources,  a  cesspit,  privy,  and  a  manure  heap.  At 
Bierloy  Lane  (12),  the  water  was  *  little  better  than  filtered 
sewage,'  and  at  Taunton  (13),  it. was  *  fearfully  contaminated' 
with  sewage,  and  its  smell  was  very  oflFensive.  At  Dundee 
(15),  the  analyst — Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam — reported  the 
water  to  be  '  contaminated  with  the  products  of  organic  matter 
of  the  nature  of  sewage.'  At  Eagley  (21),  the  farmhouse 
depended  for  its  water  supply  upon  a  brook  which  had  been 
very  much  befouled  with  the  excrement  of  men  engaged  in 
building  a  mill  200  yards  off.  At  Chichester  (38),  the  milk- 
man washed  the  udders  of  the  cows  with  water  from  a  stream 
which  received  large  quantities  of  filth,  and  which  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  contained  the  poison  of  enteric 
fever.  At  Rochdale  (44),  the  well  was  underneath  the 
kitchen,  it  was  not  puddled,  and  admittedly  received  sewage. 
There  was  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  milk  at 
the  farm  and  as  supplied  in  the  town;  so  that  the  milk  was 
not  improbably  diluted  with  water  from  this  well,  which  was 
also  used  for  rinsing  the  milk-cans.  At  Bridlington  (46), 
the  well  was  sunk  in  a  porous  soil,  only  a  few  feet  from  a 
huge  pile  of  manure,  and  not  far  from  two  privies  with 
covered  middens.  The  analyst  reported  the  water  as  verj 
bad,  and  evidently  largely  contaminated  with  sewage. 

A  glance  at  the  Appendix  will  show  at  least  twenty  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind.  In  fact  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  read 
that  the  water  supply  of  these  farms  was  reasonably  pure  and 
free  from  contaminating  influences.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  fever -poison  got  access  to  the  milk,  it  is  best,  for 
the  reason  already  suggested,  not  to  inquire  too  narrowly; 
but  the  usual  story  is  that  the  soakage  from  pri^'ies  or 
dung-heaps  where  the  excreta  were  thrown  percolated 
through  the  soil  into  the  well,  being  sometimes  helped  in 
its  journey  by  heavy  rains. 

The  water  supply  should  he  easy  of  access,  and  should  he  sujicicn^ 
in  quantity  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  as  well  a^  whol^- 
some  in  quality.  There  should  he  conveniences  also  /<^'* 
supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  for  scaldii^'J 
and  washing  the  utensils. 

The  source  of  supply  should  not  be  too  far  from  tt^ 
dairy,  as  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  polluted  water  nearer 
at  hand  being  made  use  of  by  lazy  people.  Jn  a  case 
where  the  pure  supply  nominally  used  exclusively  for  the 
operations  of  the  dairy  was  uphill^  the  use  for  dairy  pQf* 
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poses  of  a  foul  well  near  a  cesspit  was  more  than  sus- 
pected. To  obviate  this  it  might  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  licence  that  there  should  be  no  supply  of  contaminated 
or  impure  water  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  dairy. 
Dr.  Davies,  of  Bristol,  whose  exceptional  experience  entitles 
his  utterances  to  respect,  would  even  add  to  this,  that  no 
dairy  should  be  licensed  if  there  were  in  the  milking  field  a 
well  or  other  supply  of  polluted  water.  He  emphasises  the 
importance  of  this  by  saying  that  dishonest  lads  who  milk 
the  cows,  often  drink  or  sell  the  milk,  and  make  up  the 
quantity  from  the  nearest  pump.  Dr.  Davies  says  that  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  the  milk-walk 
of  a  respectable  milk  producer,  he  always  finds  it  diflScult, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  eliminate  this  source ;  and  he  thinks 
that  some  of  the  sudden  circumscribed  and  short  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  may  arise  from  the  improper  addition  to 
the  milk  of  polluted  water  in  the  way  above  described. 

THE  OPEBATIONS  OP  THE  DAIRY. 

All  premises  licensed  as  dairy-farms  should  have  a  separate 
place  set  apart  for  use  as  a  dairy,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. The  entrance  to  this  place  should  not  he  through  any 
other  room  or  part  of  a  house  used  for  human  hdbitationy 
but  from  the  outside. 

The  necessity  for  this  regulation  is  amply  shown  in  quit^e 
a  serious  number  of  the  epidemics  included  in  my  Abstract. 
In  the  earliest  epidemic  recorded  (Penrith,  No.  1),  the  *  dairy  * 
was  the  kitchen,  into  which  the  milk  was  brought  direct  from 
the  byre,  whilst  children  sick  of  typhoid  fever  were  lying  in 
it.  At  Leeds  (5),  the  sick-room  communicated  immediately 
with  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  and  was  generally  open,  so  that 
the  air  of  the  sick-room  was  common  both  to  the  kitchen 
and  the  dairy.  At  Dundee  (15),  the  milk-store  opened  from 
an  apartment  in  which  four  persons  lay  sick  of  typhoid  fever. 
At  Jarrow  (17),  there  was  direct  communication  between  the 
dairy  and  a  room  in  which  were  lying  some  of  the  six 
patients  lying  ill  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  same  time.  The 
dairy  was  used  also  as  a  wash-house,  and  clothes  from  the 
fever  patients  had  been  washed  there.  At  Glasgow  (30), 
through  the  middle  of  the  byre  the  washing-house  was 
entered,  and  through  this  the  milk-house.  At  Bristol  (32), 
there  was  no  isolated  dairy,  but  milk  was  kept  in  the  common 
living  rooms.  At  Dublin  (36),  the  dairy  was  in  a  small  and 
confined  yard ;  there  was  no  regular  dairy  apartment  in  the 
place^  and  some  of  the  dairy  operations  were  conducted  in 
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the  kitchen.  At  Glasgow  (41),  the  milk-house,  washing- 
house,  kitchen,  and  living  apartments  were  all  en  suite.  Two 
children,  sick  with  typhoid,  lay  in  the  bedroom  next  the 
kitchen,  and  the  dairy-maid  lay  upstairs  with  the  same 
disease  in  a  room  above  the  milk-house  and  wash-honse. 
At  Portsmouth  (45),  the  patient  lay  in  a  room  upstairs, 
and  everything,  such  as  stools,  &c.,  had  necessarily  to  be 
carried  through  the  back-kitchen  used  as  a  dairy. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Eussell,  of  Glasgow,  whose  experience  of  milk 
epidemics  has  been  perhaps  unique,  strongly  insists,  in  a 
very  valuable  memorandum  with  which  he  has  favoured  me, 
but  which  is  unfortunately  too  long  .to  quote  in  fall,  upon 
the  necessity  of  ^  an  entire  separation  between  the  home  life 
and  all  its  adjuncts,  and  the  premises  required  for  the  cattle 
and  the  reception,  storing,  and  the  distribution  of  the  milk.' 
He  looks  upon  this  as  *  the  essential  condition  for  the  pre- 
vention of  milk  epidemics,'  and  he  thinks  that  *the  only 
efficient  precaution  must  be  the  entire  remodelling  of  the 
family  life  in  so  far  as  the  structure  of  premises  is  concerned.' 
He  adds :  *  farmhouses  and  the  premises  of  all  persons  in 
any  way  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  require,  not  merely  to  be 
brought  to  the  sanitary  condition  in  which  all  houses  ought 
to  be  to  secure  the  health  of  their  inmates ;  but  they  must 
be  separated  from  the  trade  or  business,  which  must  have 
premises  devoted  to  the  business  alone.  You  may  have  per- 
fect drainage  and  water  supply,  perfect  ventilation,  &c., 
but  if  the  family  life  is  not  absolutely  apart  from  the  trade, 
mischief  will  happen  sooner  or  later.' 

The  dairy  or  milk-shop  should  be  well  lighted,  drained  and 
ventilated^  and  should  he  frequently  cleansed. 

A  dairy  may  be  ventilated  by  louvred  ventilators  or 
openings  in  the  wall  or  roof.  The  ventilation  of  a  milk-shop 
must  depend  upon  its  situation,  but  the  sale  of  milk  by 
small  provision  dealers  and  the  like,  whose  living  rooms 
communicate  directly  with  the  place  of  storage,  and  who 
keep  paraffin  oil  and  other  oiBfensive  matters  in  the  shop, 
should  be  prohibited.  A  dairy  should  be  well  paved  with 
riagstones,  concrete,  or  other  suitable  material,  properly  set 
in  cement,  and  the  inner  walls  should  be  covered  with  bard, 
smooth,  and  impervious  material  to  a  height  of  at  least  six 
feet.  Instinct  almost  teaches  that  the  dairy,  as  well  as  all 
fixtures,  tables,  and  utensils  in  it,  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  wholesome  ;  but  a  specific  regulation  is  neverthe- 
less required  enforcing  the  periodical  cleansing  of  the  daiiy, 
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md  thorough  scalding  of  the  utensils  and  vessels  with  steam 
)r  scalding  water  after  each  occasion  of  use.  Practically 
;he  same  regulations  are  required  for  a  milk-shop  also.  The 
ioor  of  every  dairy  should  fall  or  slope  towards  an  opening 
n  the  wall  leading  to  a  gully  hole  outside,  this  gully  hole 
o  be  properly  trapped.  There  should  be  no  direct  commu- 
lication  between  the  drainage  for  the  dairy  and  any  sewer, 
vater-closet,  drain  or  ditch. 

lowsheds  in  which  the  cows  are  kept  should  be  kept  in  a  whole- 
some condition. 

Evidently  it  is  important  that  the  animals  themselves 
ihould  be  kept  under  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Cowsheds 
ihould  have  a  hard  impermeable  flooring  with  the  means  for 
)roper  drainage.  They  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
ouvred  ventilators  or  openings  in  the  sides  or  roofs,  and  at 
east  8  feet  by  3^  feet  of  superficial  space  and  600  cubic 
eet  of  air  space  should  be  allowed  for  each  animal.  Cow* 
iheds  should  be  limewashed  in  April  and  October,  or  ae 
nuch  oftener  as  their  condition  may  require. 

rhe  operations  of  the  dairy  should  he  conducted  with  the 
utmost  cleanliness.  There  should  be  no  community  of 
utensils,  clotJis,  or  other  apparatus  between  the  dairy  and 
the  livi/ng  rooms.  The  milk-cans  should  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  taken  into  or  left  in  the  living  rooms  of 
the  dairy-farm  or  milk-shop.  Tliey  should  be  washed  at  a 
properly  trapped  sink  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  need  for  these  regulations  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
he  following  examples : — 

At  Leeds  (4),  the  milk-cans  were  taken  into  the  kitchen, 
rhich  opened  direct  into  the  sick-room,  to  be  washed  and 
iried.  Unclean  linen  was  seen  placed  side  by  side  with  lids 
f  cans.  At  Ascot  (9),  the  empty  milk-cans  were  inverted 
ver  the  sink  and  over  the  opening  of  a  drainpipe  in  the 
itchen.  At  Bierley  Lane  (12),  the  infected  linen  was  washed 
t  the  same  sink  as  the  milk-cans  were  cleansed.  At 
larrowford  (27),  the  milk  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
armhouse  before  being  sold,  and  the  milk-tins  were  washed 
dth  the  same  *  dishcloth '  as  used  among  the  fever  patients. 
It  Dublin  (36),  the  milk-cans  were  placed  on  shelves  against 
be  wall  in  a  small  and  confined  backyard,  in  which  was  a 
LUge  ash-heap,  on  which  was  deposited  all  the  excreta  of  the 
Lousehold.  At  Penrith  (54),  the  milk  was  brought  direct 
rom  the  byre  to  the  back  kitchen  of  a  cottage  where  there 
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was  scarlatina.  At  Handsworth  (58),  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  milk-cans  into  the  house  at  night,  thougii 
they  had  two  children  then  suffering  from  scarlatina^  Md 
at  least  some  of  the  milk  sold  was  taken  into  the  house.  At 
Little  Herton  (76),  the  milk-cans  were  dirty,  and  kept  ins 
scullery  in  which  was  a  sink  with  an  untrapped  pipe.  Under 
this  sink  was  a  chamber-utensil  containing  excreta.  Near 
the  milk  was  a  wash-tub  half  full  of  dirty  water,  and  resting 
oxk  the  milk-cans  were  two  bundles  of  dirty  linen  from  the 
bed  and  person  of  a  child  suffering  from  diphtheria. 

INFECTIOUS   DISEASE. 

In  the  event  of  any  case  of  illness^  of  any  hind  whaievefj 
arising  at  a  dairy-farm  or  milk'shopy  the  person  attending 
on  or  nursing  the  sufferer y  and  still  less  the  sufferer  himself ^ 
must  not  on  any  pretence  he  allowed  to  milk  cows  or  handle 
vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale. 

Neglect  of  this  obvious  precaution  has  been  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  milk  epidemics.     At  Penrith  (1),  the 
mother,  who  was  the  nurse   for   several  of  her  children 
attacked  by  typhoid,  milked  the  cows.     At  Leeds  (4),  the 
typhoid  patients  were  placed  downstairs,  so  that  the  double 
duty  of  attending  on  the  sick  and  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
dairy  might  be  more  conveniently  performed.     At  Parkhead 
(6),  the  person  who  habitually  milked  the  cows  also  nursed 
the  afflicted  children.    At  Bierley  Lane  (12),  the  wife  of  the 
dairyman  nursed  him  during  his  illness  and  milked  the  cows. 
His  linen  was  washed  at  the  same  sink  at  which  the  milk- 
cans  were  cleansed.     The  husband,  on  his  recovery,  helped 
to  nurse  his  wife,  who  had  been  meanwhile  attacked,  while 
he  performed   all  the  business  of  the  dairy.     At  Crosshill 
(16),  the  attendants  on  two  sick  farm  children  superintended 
the  arrangements  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  milk; 
and  the  connection  between  the  dairy  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  free  and  open.     At  Jarrow  (17),  the  person  who 
milked  the  cows  (a  daughter  of  the  dairy-farmer)  was  con- 
stantly about  her  sick  relatives,  if  not  in  actual  attendance 
on  them.  At  Barrowford  (27),  the  farmer  himself  nursed  his 
children,  and  went  immediately  without  disinfection  amongst 
his  cattle,  and  milked  them  in  the  same  clothes.   At  Eythom 
(20),  at  Glasgow  (30),  and  at  Dublin  (36),  the  work  of  the 
dairy  was  carried  on  by  the  persons  who  attended  to  the 
fever  patients.     At  Penzance  (40),  the   same  person  who 
milked  the  cows  washed  the  buckets  and  pans  and  looked 
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fter  the  milk  generally,  also  nursed  the  sick  people,  and 
rashed  the  clothes  for  several  weeks.  At  St.  Andrews  (55), 
he  wife  of  the  dairy-farmer  nursed  her  child  whilst  it  was 
ying  sick  of  scarlet  fever,  and  milked  the  cows  at  the  same 
ime.  At  High  Ashurst  (60),  the  cowman  continued  milking 
ihe  cows  during  his  child's  illness  from  scarlatina.  At 
^allowfield  (62),  one  of  the  milkers  lodged  at  a  house  where 
lis  grandchild,  whom  he  occasionally  tended,  was  lying  in 
lie  full  height  of  desquamation  after  scarlatina.  At  Bromley 
[66),  a  man  who  milked  and  generally  looked  after  the  cows 
vent  on  with  his  work  whilst  four  of  his  children  were  suflFer- 
ng  from  scarlatina  at  home.  And  at  Halifax  (67),  the  man 
vho  milked  the  cows  had  four  children  ill  of  scarlet  fever 
kt  home.  He  helped  to  do  the  nursing,  whilst  at  the  same 
ime  milking  the  cows  and  distributing  the  milk  in  the  town. 

Yb  one  who  is  suffering  from  infectious  disease^  or  has  recently 
been  in  contact  with  a  person  so  suffering^  should  be  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  distribution  of  milk. 

This,  though  highly  important  always,  is  more  peculiarly 
ind  indispensably  incumbent  in  the  case  of  scarlatina,  the  bran- 
ike  dust  of  which  may  easily  obtain  access  to  the  milk.  At 
3t.  Andrews  (55),  a  milk-boy  distributed  milk  whilst  suffering 
rem  *8ore  throat  and  falling  off  of  the  skin.'  At  New  Bamet 
59) y  the  milk-distributor  went  round  with  his  throat  tied  up, 
ind  he  complained  to  his  customers  of  sore  throat.  His  wife 
md  wife's  cousin — living  in  the  same  house — were  at  this  time 
x)th  stated  to  be  411' — no  doubt  from  scarlet  fever.  At  St. 
jiles  (69),  the  milk-porter  had  scarlatina  in  his  family,  which 
aad  practically  remained  untended  for  some  ten  days,  whilst  he 
^as  distributing  milk  twice  a  day  to  his  master's  customers. 
Tn  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scott, 
^f  Hkley,  that  milkmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  their 
supplies  in  bulk  into  the  houses  of  their  customers,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  his  district.  In  the  epidemic  which  he 
investigated  (65),  Dr.  Scott  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Diilkman,  following  his  usual  custom  of  taking  his  milk-can 
with  him  into  a  house  where  there  was  scarlatina,  must  have 
bad  his  milk  on  some  occasion  infected  from  this  source. 

Should  a  case  of  infectious  disease  break  md  at  a  dairy-farm 
or  milk-shopy  in  addition  to  the  usual  precautions  as  to  the 
fouled  bedclothes^  ^c,  of  the  patient^  no  washing  of  such 
clothes  should  be  allowed  on  the  premises. 
At  Bierley  Lane  (12),  the  infected  linen  of  the  sufferer 

was  washed  at  the  same  tank  at  which  the  milk-cans  were 
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cleansed.  At  Jarrow  (17),  tlue  dairy  was  used  also  as  a  wash- 
house,  and  clothes  from  the  fever  patients  had  been  washed 
there.  At  Great  Coggeshall  (25),  the  swillings  of  bed-linen, 
saturated  with  the  patient's  bowel  discharges,  were  poured 
without  disinfection  into  a  drain  empiying  into  a  brook  upon 
which  the  dairy  depended  for  its  water.  At  Colston  (35),  a 
bundle  of  dairy  clothing  used  by  a  person  who  had  died  of 
enteric  fever  was  brought  to  the  dairy-farm  to  be  washed. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  days  later,  symptoms  of  enteric  fever  ap- 
peared in  persons  receiving  their  mUk-supply  from  this  farm. 
At  Glasgow  (42),  the  soUed  discharges  from  the  sick-bed 
were  washed  at  a  dip  well  which  was  suspected  to  have  been 
used  for  scalding  milk-tins  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  occurrence  of  any  case  of  diseasey  whether  believed  to  be 

infectious  or  noty  amongst  any  of  the  family  or  employes  at 

a  dairy-farm  or  milk-shop  should  {under  heavy  penalty)  he 

reported  to    the   sanitary   authority   or  medical  officer  of 

health  within  twelve  hours  of  its  occurrence. 

This  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.     It  is  not  too 

much  to  say  that  had  such  a  precaution  been  carried  out,  by 

far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  epidemics  need  never 

have  occurred.     Looking,  moreover,  to  the  circumstances  of 

the  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  which  have  been  proved  to  be 

due  to    milk,    it    would    be    a    wise  precaution  that  all 

abnormal  diseases  of  the  cattle  should  be  reported  to  the 

health  officer  as  well.     There  appears  from  the  abstracts 

given  of  the  diphtheria  outbreaks  a  strong  probability  that 

the  disease   of  the  cow  called  *  garget '   may  give  rise  to 

symptoms  analogous  to  diphtheria  in  the  human  subject. 

On  receiving  notice  of  the  existence  of  disease  at  a  dairy-farm 
or  milJc-shopy  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  make  prompt  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  ajd 
give  such  instructions  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 

If  necessary,  he  should  be  able  to  lay  an  embai^  upon 
the  sale  of  the  milk  until  the  danger  is  past  or  the  needfal 
precautions  have  been  taken. 

There  are  now  a  few  large  public  companies  which, 
following  the  example,  and  imitating  more  or  less  accurately 
the  system  inaugurated  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company, 
systematically  inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  farms 
whence  they  draw  their  supply,  and  whilst  indemnifying  their 
farmers  from  possible  loss  when  infectious  disease  breaks  out 
at  the  farms,  impose  a  very  heavy  penalty  iipon  them  if  they 
fail  to  report  the  existence  of  such  a  case  to  the  compaBy* 
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Such  an  agreem^it  could  not  often  be  made  in  the  oas^  of 
priTate  le^ilers ;  but  it  should  at  least  be  compalsorr  upon 
these  and  upon  daizT-farmeis  to  conduct  their  business  under 
a  licence,  and  to  be  liable  to  lose  that  licence  if  ther  per- 
mitted a  case  of  infectious  disease  on  their  establishments 
to  remain  unreported  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities. 

Every  licensed  mill-dealer  shonhJ  ieep  an  account  ia  a  tfnVy 
journal  of  the  mili  sent  out  from  his  pr.^miSts.  av,J  cf  ih 
destination.  In  the  event  or  fh-:  fpnad  or  JiWtKv  hit  Hic>in.< 
of  his  mUJc  being  xuspeci^d^  h^:  should  he  l-Mnid  und<^r 
penalty  to  furnish  a  list  of  his  customers  to  /A**  locil 
authority y  being  paid  a  prescribed  ft e  for  s^tch  list. 

Medical  officers  of  health — to  some  of  whom  I  am  inJobt<Hl 
for  many  valuable  hints — attach  much  impv^rtunoo  to  such  a 
requirement  as  this,  as  in  small  milk  i^piilomies  thovaroofioa 
baffled  by  the  difficult}*  of  tracing  the  iiiilk  supplies. 

In  going  thus  into  detail  as  to  tin?  roLTulations  propor 
for  the  effectual  sanitary  regulation  of  the  milk  trade,  my 
object  has  been  to  present  to  the  Congress  as  oouuectevl  aud 
complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  circumstances  aflvov- 
ing  a  matter  of  immediate  and  personal  interest  to  every- 
body. Inasmuch  as  the  regulation  of  dairies  and  milk-shops 
18  now  apparently  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  excused  if  iu  my  desire  to  be  thorough  I 
have  been  somewhat  diffuse. 


Note, — At  the  close  of  an  animated  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed: — *That  iu  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  disease  reported  to  the  Section  as  due  to  tlie 
spread  of  zymotic  sickness  through  the  milk  supply,  amount- 
ing to  82  recent  epidemics,  affecting  upwanls  of  5,000 
persons,  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association  be 
requested  to  take  into  considenitioii  the  advisability  ot* 
recommending  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  further 
measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  zymotic  illnes; 
through  this  channel,  by  transferring  the  duty  of  the  regu- 
lation of  dairies  and  dairy-farms  from  tlie  Privy  Council  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  from  the  veterinary  to 
the  sanitary  authorities,  and  by  the  issue  of  bye-laws  for 
the  licensing  of  milk-sellers,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
water  supply,  premises,  and  drainage  of  dairies  and  dairy- 
farms,  and  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease  occurring  in  dairies  and  dairy-farmsr' 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Spottiswoode  Cameron  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  fcnr  Hud« 
dersfield)  said  that  in  arranging  the  programme  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  a  little  bit  of  a  fight  on  this  question ;  but  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  since  Dr.  Britton,  who  was  not  so  fond  of  State 
regulations  as  some  of  them,  was  yet  not  willing  to  take  up  any  very 
decidedly  opposing  position  to  the  views  adopted  by  Mr.  Yacher. 
One  or  two  facts  had  come  under  his  notice  in  Huddersfield,  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  in  the  three  papers.  Mr.  Vacher  was  fevour- 
able  to  giving  power  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  veto  the  sale  of 
milk.  He  (Dr.  Cameron)  would  have  often  been  glad  of  such  a 
power.  He  remembered  a  case  where  he  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
farmer  to  discontinue  sending  milk  for  a  time  into  a  town,  but  he 
could  not  have  succeeded  if  the  farmer  had  not  voluntarily  abstained. 
A  good  deal  of  the  milk  supplied  to  Huddersfield  and  other  towns 
came  from  the  neighbouring  farms  just  outside  the  borough,  and  was 
supplied  first  to  the  shops  and  then  to  the  houses.  Two  years  ago  he 
discovered  scarlet  fever  in  a  &rmhouse  just  beyond  the  borough.  As 
medical  officer  of  the  borough  he  had  no  actual  right  to  go  to  that 
farm ;  but  he  went,  and  the  farmer  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  borough.  The  boy  who  was 
suffering  from  the  disease  was  sleeping  in  the  room  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  milk  was  kept.  By  a  mere  accident  he  had  discovered  the 
state  of  affairs ;  and  if  the  farmer  had  been  unreasonable,  he  (Dr. 
Cameron)  had  no  power  to  compel  him  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  the 
milk.  If  certain  precautions  had  not  been  taken,  the  milk  from  that 
source  might  have  been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  contaminated 
with  the  poison  of  sciirlet  fever.  He  could  not  of  course  take 
that  milk  to  an  analyst  and  ask  him  to  examine  it  for  scarlet  fever 
poison ;  that  would  be  useless.  In  that  case  the  farmer  was  fortunately 
induced  to  send  the  boy  away  to  the  hospital.  In  another  case 
he  discovered  scarlet  fever  in  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  the  borough.  The  woman  at  the  farm  declared  that  the  child 
had  recovered,  but  there  it  was  with  the  desquamating  process  upon  it, 
running  about  the  kitchen  where  the  milk-cans  were  kept.  Fortu- 
nately, here  too  the  farmer  was  reasonable,  and  agreed  to  isolate  the  child; 
but  had  he  refused,  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
contaminated  milk  in  the  borough ;  and  as  the  disease  was  outside  the 
borough,  he  had  no  right  to  carry  the  p&tient  off  to  hospital  as  he 
Bhould  have  done  had  the  case  been  within  the  boundary.  The 
power  to  veto  the  sale  of  milk  would,  however,  enable  him  to  insist 
on  proper  precautions.  These  were  facts  tending  to  show  that  medical 
officers  of  health  wanted  more  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  boroughs,  to  which  at  present  their  powers  did 
not  extend. 

Mr.  Samuel  Knaggs,  M.R.C.S.  (Huddersfield)  said  milk  was  the  vital 
food  of  the  infant,  and  life  to  people  in  old  age  and  to  the  sick.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
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supply  milk  to  the  public  of  absolute  purity,  and  free  from  dilutioDf 
adulteration,  and  infection.  He  remembered  a  report  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurring  in  London  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Murchison,  and 
numerous  other  families.  Dr.  Murchison,  who  was  an  authority  on 
fever^  and  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  was  anxious  to  knov 
how  the  fever  originated,  and  he  traced  the  disease  to  'a  certain  milk 
supply.  At  first  he  was  met  with  a  fact  which  seemed  to  invalidate 
his  conclusion,  namely,  that  in  certain  houses  where  the  same  milk 
was  consimied  no  fever  existed;  but  further  investigation  showed 
that,  in  those  houses  that  were  exempt,  the  invariable  custom  was  to 
boil  the  milk  before  using  it.  He  (Mr.  Knaggs)  had  ever  since 
adopted  that  plan  whenever  possible.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
every  source  of  milk  supply  should  be  r^stered  and  put  under 
inspection. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Dolan,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.  (Halifax)  considered  that 
nothing  was  of  more  importance  to  the  public  than  a  pure  milk  supply. 
The  best  food  for  infants  was  pure  milk  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The 
next  best  food  was  the  condensed  milk.  It  was  almost  unnecessary  to 
argue  the  question,  because  it  was  uncontroverted  that  disease  and  milk 
supply  ran  together.  At  Shipley,  near  Halifax,  he  had  experience  of  a 
serious  typhoid  fever  epidemic  connected  wilji  the  milk  supply.  It 
was  useless  for  medical  men  to  go  over  the  ground  continually ;  but 
they  might,  he  thought,  be  more  hopeful  for  the  future  through  the 
example  set  by  the  Association  which  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  had  described 
as  being  in  operation  in  London.  What  had  been  done  in  London 
might  also  be  done  in  the  provinces.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
pass  some  resolution  which  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  medical 
men  in  this  matter  ? 

Dr.  Seaton  (Hon.  SecretaiT  of  the  Department)  said  Mr.  Hart  bad 
spoken  of  the  objection  to  merely  local  legislation  by  particular  boroughs, 
but  so  far  as  local  authorities  took  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  by  insisting  upon  the  early  and  systematic  notification  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  thereby  preventing  the  dissemination  of  such  diseases  by 
means  of  the  milk  supply,  such  measures  would  be  good,  and  would 
tend  to  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Vacher 
had  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  inspector,  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  supervise  local  arrangements;  but  he 
(Dr.  Seaton)  was  in  favour  of  leaving  the  large  boroughs,  at  any  rate, 
to  arrange  their  own  affairs,  as  there  was  a  natural  dislike  to  inter- 
ference by  a  central  authority.  For  instance,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Birkenhead  to  get  better  advice  than  could  be  given  by  Mr.  Vacher 
himself.  The  main  question  was  to  take  some  means  of  improving 
ill-regulated  farm  dairies  in  rural  districts  where  the  sanitary 
authorities  neglected  their  duties.  He  hoped  the  papers  read  would 
materially  help  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said  that 
an  influential  company  having  an  establishment  such  as  described 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  backed  by  a  large  capital,  with  ability  such  as 
Mr.  Hart  was  able  to  render,  would,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  doing  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it;  but  what  was  to  become  of  the  middlem60| 
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and  those  who  got  a  living  from  the  milk  trade  ?    Would  it  be  practi- 
cable to  abolish  all  the  sinall  shops,  and  deliver  the  whole  of  the  milk 
supply  through  large  companies  such  as  had  been  described  ?     Even  if 
it  were  practicable,  was  such  a  result  desirable  ?     He  agreed  with  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Seaton.     It  would  not  be  wise  to  have  more  l^islation 
than  was  actually  necessary.     Local   authorities  were  already  over- 
ridden with  legislation;    and  it  was  a  work   of  difficulty  to  wade 
through  Acts  of  Parliament  and  decide  what  their  real  powers  were. 
He  would  rather  in  this  matter  trust  to  the  help  of  intelligent  and 
zealous  medical  officers  of  health.     Much  could  be  done  by  persuasion 
and  forming  public  opinion,  so  that  the  public  itself  might  demand  the 
adoption  of  severe  legislative  measures.     Persons  guilty  of  neglecting 
sanitary  precautions  would  then    lose   their  business.     They  might 
introduce  Acts  of  Parliament  with  drastic  clauses,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  give  effect  to  them.     The  papers  read  would,  he 
hoped,  be  useful  in  forming  a  sound  public  opinion.    Where  attention 
should  be  mainly  directed,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  the  towns  as 
to  the  dairy-farms  beyond,  whence  the  milk  came.     He  believed  that 
the  milk  was  impure  or  adulterated  in  most  cases  before  it  reached  the 
shopkeeper.  If  the  dairies  or  milk-shops  were  certificated  by  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  the  public  would  undoubtedly  prefer  buying  their 
milk  from  such  sources  rather  than  from  those  to  whom  certificates  were 
refused. 

Dr.  Macmillan  (Hull)  said  he  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  milk  did  not  always  affect  a  district  throughout,  but  if  the 
milk  was  in  some  instances  boiled,  and  well  boiled,  that  might  account 
for  the  fact.  Milk  was  no  doubt  a  fruitful  source  of  zymotic  disease. 
If  the  proposals  made  were  adopted,  small  dairy-farms  would  become 
extinct,  owinp;  to  the  attractions  of  large  companies  paying  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  being  under  the  control  of  medical  officers  of  high  character. 
The  suggestion  of  the  use  of  boiling  water  in  all  dairies  for  cleansing 
purposes  would  increase  the  capital  required  by  the  dairy-^rmcr.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  small  milk-shops  were  the  source  of  the 
disease  arising  from  impure  milk.  The  milk  might  be  delivered  pure 
to  the  shops,  and  then  be  placed  in  unsanitary  conditions.  He  had 
known  of  milk  being  fetched  from  the  shops  in  utensils  used  by  in- 
fected persons.  Again,  they  might  buy  pure  milk  in  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  at  a  later  part  of  the  same  day,  owing  to  a  great  demand, 
they  would  find  the  milk  adulterated  with  water,  and  probably  impure 
water.  He  was  convinced  that  the  contamination  was  usually  trace- 
able to  the  shops.  Inspection  was  desirable,  but  a  continuous  examina- 
tion would  be  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Norman  Porrit,  L.R.C.P.  (Huddersfield)  had  gathered  from  Dr. 
Seaton  that  local  authorities  were  quite  sufficient  to  control  the  dairies  in 
large  towns ;  but  Dr.  Cameron  had  pointed  out  that  milk  might  be 
brought  into  Huddersfield,  as  was  the  case,  from  a  farm  distant  some 
miles;  and  though  fever  might  be  rife  at  the  source  of  supply,  the  medi  • 
cal  officer  of  the  borough  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  and  could 
not  deal  with  it  under  his  present  power  if  he  did  know  it.  If  the  medi- 
cal officer  had  the  power  to  interfere  in  such  cases  the  evil  might  be 
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remedied.  In  all  epidemics  of  fever  the  question  of  the  milk  snpplj 
cnmc  up ;  and  if  they  could  not  stop  the  distant  milkman  from  coming 
into  the  town  the  fever  would  go  on.  Some  power  to  stop  the  sale  of 
milk  ought  to  be  given  at  the  outset  of  an  epidemic,  if  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  was  thrown  upon  it  as  a  source  of  infection. 

Mr.  Vacher  (in  reply)  said  he  could  agree  to  manjr  of  the  detail* 
of  the  scheme  set  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart.  He  had  already  pointed 
out  that  the  local  authorities  ought  to  have  the  power  to  require  notifi- 
cation, so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  premises.  The 
want  of  a  power  to  require  a  milk-seller  to  furnish  a  list  of  his  customers 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  the  Local  Board  had  to  contend  with. 
Neither  Dr.  Britton  nor  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  had  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  was  placed  on  finding  that  some 
one  having  premises  outside  a  borough  was  supplying  milk  within  the 
borough.  That  was  the  real  difficulty  in  towns,  and  paralysed  the 
efforts  of  the  medical  officers. 

Dr.  Britton  (in  reply)  said  he  had  to  deal  with  a  district  which 
had  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  dairies,  but  he  found  the  dairy- 
men were  always  very  amenable  to  any  suggestions  he  made  to  them, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  wishes  complied  with,  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit.  But  he  thought  that 
medical  officers  of  health  in  boroughs  ought  to  have  power  to  inspect 
milk- farms  outside  the  borough  when  milk  was  supplied  from  such 
farms  to  places  within  the  borough.  He  looked  upon  Bir.  Ernest 
Harfs  scheme  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction,  and  hoped  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  (in  reply)  said  that  Mr.  Collins  and  Dr. 
Macmillan  had  to  some  extent  misapprehended  his  views.  The  dairy- 
farms  of  which  he  had  spoken  were  not  those  belonging  to  any  com- 
pany, but  private  dairy-farms,  which  the  company  had  drawn  into 
good  habits  and  sanitary  cleanliness.  The  company  of  which  he  spote 
had  never  crushed  out  any  dairy-farms,  but  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  regulations  required  the  company  had  to  leave  them  to  supi>ly 
people  who  were  not  so  scrupulous.  There  were  stringent  and  ccm- 
prehensive  conditions  laid  down,  and  dairy-farmers  had  been  found 
who  complied  with  them.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  precautions 
he  had  recommended  should  not  be  carried  out  by  the  smallest  dair}'- 
man,  if  he  could  only  be  taught  to  understand  their  importance.  As 
to  the  point  raised  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  farms,  it  was,  he 
feared,  useless  to  inspect  dairies  unless  they  could  also  inspect  the 
farms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  improbable  that  a  medical  officer  of 
health  in  a  town  would  receive  authority  from  Parliament  to  go  into  a 
county  in  which  he  had  no  locus  standi^  and  exercise  power  in  the  dis- 
trict of  a  strange  sanitt\ry  authority  ;  but  by  the  transference  of  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  by  a  transference  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  veterinary  authorities 
to  the  medical  officers  of  health,  they  could  then  get  a  control  over  the 
county  for  this  purpose,  which  they  at  present  did  not  possess ;  in  other 
words,  the  present  difficulty  arose  from  the  Act  he  had  alluded  to  being 
carried  out  in  boroughs  only,  and  not  in  the  counties.   A  resolution  had 
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)een  put  in  his  hands  to  propose,  and  he  gathered  from  what  had  been 
aid  that  it  would  meet  with  unanimous  approval,  viz. : — 

'  That,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  disease  reported  to  this  section  as  dae  to 
he  spread  of  zymotic  sickness  through  the  milk  supply,  amounting  to  eighty-two 
ecent  epidemics  affecting  upwards  of  5,000  persons,  the  Council  of  the  Association 
»e  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  recommending  to  the 
xovemment  the  adoption  of  further  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  xymotic 
Uness  through  this  channel,  by  transferring  the  duty  of  the  regulation  of  dairies 
.nd  dairy-farms  from  tlie  Privy  Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  from 
he  Veterinary  to  the  Sanitary  authorities,  the  adoption  of  the  issue  of  bye-laws, 
he  licensing  of  milk-sellers,  the  regulation  of  water  supply,  premises,  and  drainage 
)f  dairies  and  dairy-farms,  and  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  infectious 
iisease  occurring  in  dairies  and  dairy-farms.' 

Mr.  Knaggs  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  President  (Mr.  Pridgin  Teale),  in  putting  the  resolution  to 
he  meeting,  said  two  things  were  clear :  the  scientific  fact  had  been 
established,  as  far  as  any  fact  could  be  established,  by  wide  induction, 
hat  milk  was  not  unfrequently  the  source  of  the  spread  of  disease ; 
.nd  secondly,  the  public  was  becoming  better  inter med.  Whether  the 
mblic  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  matter  to  accept  stringent  regula- 
ions  or  not  remained  to  be  proved,  but  it  was  only  a  question  of  time ; 
,nd  through  the  press  and  the  papers  that  had  been  read  the  requisite 
.mount  of  information  would  be  disseminated.  Though  the  meeting 
ras  a  small  one,  he  felt  the  subject  was  of  such  great  national  import- 
nce  that  he  thought  they  were  quite  right  in  forwarding  such  a  resolu- 
ion  to  the  Council. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  imanimously. 


THE   HABITUAL   DBUNEASDS   AGT.^ 

^8  it  desirable  to  amend  or  extend  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act^ 
andy  if  «o,  in  what  direction  ?  By  NoBMAN  Kebb,  M.D., 
F.L.S.  (Honorary  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Dalrymple 
Home  for  Inebriates;  Honorary  Secretary  Habitual 
Drunkards  Legislation  Society). 

rHE  movement  on  behalf  of  legislation  for  habitual 
drunkards  appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  in  this 
jountry  in  1839,  in  his  popular  prize  essay  *  Bacchus/  by 
ny  friend  the  veteran  reformer,  Dr.  R.  B.  Grindrod.  This 
5lear-headed  and  far-seeing  pioneer  of  temperance  then 
•ecognised  what  some  fashionable  temperance  reformers 
lowadays  seem  to  be  in  total  ignorance  of — the  physical 
ispect  of  intemperance,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
confirmed  inebriate. 

Favoured  by  an  approving  reference  in  the  Report  of 
nhe    Scottish    Lunacy  Commissioner    in    1857,   important 

*  See  Sestional  Proceedings,  vol.  ziii.t  p.  41. 
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papers  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  and  Drs. .  Peddie  and 
Bodington  in  1858,  and  bj  other  influential  testimonies, 
the  necessity  for  legislation  for  such  diseased  inebriates 
gradually  became  apparent  to  intelligent  medical  men  and 
social  reformers,  till  Dr.  Dairy mple,  M.P.,  brought  his  first 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1870,  and,  following 
on  valuable  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee,  in  1872 
his  second  Bill.  After  his  deeply  lamented  death  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Social  Science 
and  British  Medical  Associations,  since  merged  into  a 
Special  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Legi3lation  for 
the  Control  and  Cure  of  Habitual  Drunkards,  and  notably 
by  the  late  devoted  Stephen  Alford.  The  latter  association 
di'afted  a  Bill  which  was  taken  charge  of  by  Dr.  Cameron, 
M.P.,  and  Earl  Shaftesbury,  in  the  Houses  of  Commons 
and  Lords  respectively. 

Dr.  Dalrymple's  original  Bill  provided  for  the  admission 
into  retreats  of  habitual  drunkards. 

(1)  Voluntary — simply   on    their  own   written   request 
that  they  were  such,  and  that  they  desired  to  be  admitted. 

(2)  Compulsory — on  the  request  of  a  near  relation,  friend, 
or  guardian,  or  on  the  certificate  of  two  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners,  and  the  affidavit  or  declaration  of  some  cre- 
dible witness.  The  Bill  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  inebriate  reformatories,  or  sanctuaries,  or  refuges,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  habitual  drunkards  therein,  to  be 
charged  on  the  rates ;  for  the  appropriation  by  boards  of 
guardians  of  a  special  place  for  habitual  drunkards  ;  for  the 
committal  of  a  pauper  habitual  drunkard  to  a  retreat  on  the 
production  of  two  medical  certificates  for  a  limited  period ; 
and  for  the  committal,  without  certificate,  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  drunkenness  three  times  within  six  months. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  1877  was  much 
on  the  same  lines»  but  leaving  it  to  a  jury  instead  of  a 
magistrate  to  decide  whether  any  person,  for  whose  com- 
pulsory committal  to  a  retreat  application  was  made,  was  an 
habitual  drunkard ;  and  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
any  one  without  lawful  authority  taking  into  a  retreat,  or 
giving  to  any  person  detained  therein,  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  sedative  or  stimulant  drug,  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  oflFence  against  the  Act. 

Tlie  opposition  to  most  of  these  proposals  was  so  resolute 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  insure  its  passage, 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  many  of  them.  The  final  issue, 
for  which  great  praise  for  their  tact  and  perseverance  is  due 
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to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Cameron,  was  the  enactment 
of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  a  measure  far  short 
of  what  the  friends  of  habitual  drunkard  legislation  asked 
for,  but  still  of  the  highest  importance  as  the  a£Si*mation  of 
a  principle. 

The  Act  defines  an  '  habitual  drunkard '  as  ^  a  person 
who,  not  being  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is 
notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself  or 
herself  or  to  others,  or  is  incapable  of  managing  himself  or 
herself,  and  his  or  her  affairs.' 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  an  habitual  drunkard  may 
be  admitted  into  a  retreat  licensed  by  the  local  authority, 
to  which  retreat  is  attached  a  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
on  the  production  of  a  statutory  declaration  by  two  persons 
that  the  appUcant  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  on  his  own 
application  for  admission  for  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  which  application  must  be  attested  by  two  justices 
who  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  that  he  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  has  understood  the  effect  of  his  application 
for  admission  and  reception.  The  applicant,  once  so  ad- 
mitted, unless  discharged  or  legally  authorised  by  licence, 
is  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  retreat  until  the  expiry  of  the 
term  for  which  he  has  signed  away  his  liberty.  K  he  escape, 
a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  his  recapture.  The  introduction 
into  a  retreat,  and  the  supplying  to  any  inmate  detained 
therein,  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  sedative 
narcotic,  or  stimulant  drug  or  preparation,  without  the 
authority  of  the  Hcensee  or  medical  officer,  is  prohibited. 

Ample  and  effectual  prevention  of  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  under  the  Act  is  secured  by  the  licensee  having  to 
report  all  admissions,  offences,  discharges,  leaves  of  absence, 
escapes,  &c.,  of  patients;  by  visitation  by  a  Government 
inspector,  and  by  power  to  a  judge  to  order  a  special  inquiry. 

The  Act,  unless  renewed,  will  expire  in  1889.  Imperfect 
and  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.  As  the 
period  during  which  the  Act  was  to  be  in  operation  was  too 
short  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  capital  as  a  commercial 
venture,  only  a  few  licences  for  retreats  have  been  applied 
for.  The  inspector  of  retreats.  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  his  last 
published  report,  stated  that  but  two  licensed  retreats  were 
then  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  felt  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  an  inebriate  institution,  from  which  none  of  the 
friends  or  promoters  could  derive  any  profit.    Accordingly, 
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the  Dalrymple  Home  Association  was  formed,  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury  as  President,  and  this  association  has  pnrehaaed 
a  commodious  house  with  four  and  a  half  acres  of  grounds 
at  Bickmans  worth.  This  retreat  has  been  licensed  under 
the  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  opened,  the  sanitary  arrangements 
having  been  thoroughly  reconstructed  under  the  experienced 
guidance  of  the  honorary  architect,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins.  It 
is  designed,  if  sufficient  funds  be  forthcoming,  to  be  a 
philanthropic  institution  conducted  without  profit  and  with 
the  utmost  publicity,  in  order  that  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act  may  have  an  open,  disinterested,  and  fair  trial. 

The  Inspector  of  Retreats,  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  his  Beport 
for  1881  stated  that  ^  such  an  institution,  charging  modmte 
fees,  standing  in  extensive  grounds  in  a  healthy  situation, 
nnder  the  care  of  an  experienced  medical  man  with  an 
independent  remuneration,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  needed.* 
Speaking  of  the  Dalrymple  Home,  the  inspector,  in  his 
Beport  for  1882,  says,  '  An  examination  of  its  programme 
leads  me  to  think  that  it  is  a  well-directed  effort  to  give  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  a  fair  trial  under  principles  mentioned 
in  my  last  report,  and  under  cu-cumstances  which  seem  to 
promise  success.' 

The  very  limited  number  of  habitual  drunkards  whom 
Dr.  Hoffman  reports  as  having  availed  themselves  of  the  Act, 
and  who  have  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  licensed  retreats,  prove  the  Act  thus  far  practically 
to  have  been  almost  a  dead  letter. 

Even  if  the  Dalrymple  Inebriate  Home  should  have  all  the 
success  its  most  sanguine  supporters  wish,  a  full  measure  of 
success,  under  the  conditions  of  present  legislation,  cannot 
be  anticipated.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  inspector 
reports  some  of  the  cases  visited  by  him  as  having  much 
improved. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  defects 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  one  relating  to  the  licensees 
of  retreats,  another  to  the  patients,  and  a  third  to  the  friends 
of  habitual  drunkards  and  to  the  community. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  refer  to  the  United  States. 

In  tlfe  State  of  New  York  there  are  three  modes  of 
admission  into  an  inebriate  retreat.  1.  Tlie  inebriate  may 
enter  voluntarily  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  they 
having  power  to  detain  him  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
six  months.  2.  The  nearest  relatives  or  Mends  may  take 
action  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  district  where  the  inebriate  resides.     This  summary 
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cedure,  where  there  is  no  property  at  stake,  is  the 
ckest  and  least  expensive.  8.  The  nearest  relatives  or 
jnds  may  apply  to  the  county  court  or  to  the  supreme  court, 
the  exhibition  of  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
})erson  is  not  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  is 
3  from  disease  other  than  arising  from  intoxicating  drink, 
9re  must  be  produced  an  agreement  from  an  inebriate 
ne  to  receive  the  patient,  and  the  duration  of  detention 
y  be  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 
In  the  British  colony  of  Victoria  during  the  year  1881, 
lie  36  drunkards  were  admitted  into  the  Melbourne 
^reat  for  Inebriates  on  their  own  request,  8  were  com- 
sorily  sent  in. 

In  the  Inebriates'  Home  at  Port  Hamilton,  New  York,  in 
II,  there  were  altogether  518  patients,  of  whom  196  were 
the  latest  accounts  doing  well,  131  remaining  in  the 
tne.  Of  600  admissions  into  this  institution,  406  had 
n  voluntary  and  194  involuntary, 

I.   As   BEGABDS    THE    LICENSEES. 

The  brief  term  during  which  the  present  Act  was  to  be 
operation  has  proved  a  barrier  to  the  investment  of  capital 
any  large  scale  as  a  business  en);erprise.  It  could  not 
expected  that  any  one  would  sink  an  amount  of  money 
quate  to  securing  extensive  grounds  in  addition  to  a 
;e  house,  as,  in  the  event  of  the  lapsing  of  the  Act  in 
9,  the  outlaid  capital  would  be  lost.     What  a  contrast  to 

state  of  matters  in  America,  where,  owing  to  the  per- 
lence  of  the  law,  capital  has  been  confidently  invested  in 
>riate  reformatories,  some  of  which  can  receive  hundreds 
3ase8  in  a  year,  with  such  an  influence  on  public  opinion 
n  the  unmistakable  benefit  from  treatment  in  the  best 
ducted  of  these  establishments,  that  they  hold  a  high 
36  in  popular  estimation.  In  fact,  persons  in  all  con- 
ons  of  life,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  editors,  and 
3rs,  who  are  the  subjects  of  an  inherited  or  acquired 
lisposition  to  alcoholic  excess,  at  once  seek  the  shelter, 
:iection,  and  care  of  such  an  institution  when  they  feel 

premonitory    symptoms    which   bitter  experience   has 

fht  them  indicate  an  approaching  paroxysm.     To  meet 

serious  defect  in  the  Act,  its  short-lived  existence,  the 

'  effectual  remedy  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 

ead  of  a  temporary  measure. 
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II.    As   BEGABDS  THE   PaTIENTS. 

Hindrances  to  Volwntary  Admission. — The  voluntary  ad- 
mission of  an  habitual  drunkard  into  a  retreat  is,  under  the 
present  system,  made  very  difficult  and  irksome.  Confirmed 
inebriates,  from  the  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  centres,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  collapse  of 
their  purely  bodily  energy,  are  very  often  so  utterly  broken 
down  in  moraUy  and  so  shorn  of  will-power,  that  they  are 
insensible  as  a  rule  to  appeals  to  their  manhood  and  self- 
respect.  They  seem  in  general  dead  to  all  the  nobler  im- 
pulses of  humankind.  In  this  demoralised  and  apparentiy 
hopeless  prostration  of  brain,  mind,  and  morals,  it  is  an 
arduous  task  to  get  them  to  realise  their  diseased  state,  and 
their  utter  inability  to  tamper  with  intoxicating  liquor  in 
any  form  and  in  any  circumstances.  You  succeed,  however, 
in  a  happy  moment.  The  victim  sees  his  condition  clearly, 
with  the  urgent  call  for  treatment  in  a  retreat  and  seclusion 
for  a  time,  and  he  consents  to  go  under  the  Act  and  sur- 
render his  liberty.  He  cannot  do  so  till,  on  .the  production 
of  the  statutory  declaration  of  two  persons  that  he  is  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,  two  magistrates  have  been  found  in  whose 
presence  he  has  to  declare  himself  an  habitual  drunkard. 
You  might  with  some  little  trouble  find  one  magistrate,  bnt 
to  find  two  is  not  unseldom  by  no  means  easy  of  accompUsh- 
ment.  Appointment  after  appointment  may  be  made,  ay, 
has  been  made,  till  after  repeated  disappointments  the 
flickering  effort  of  the  shifty  dipsomaniac  has  become  fainter 
and  fainter  till  it  has  died  away  altogether,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  trial  of  the  Act  and  of  firm  curative  treat- 
ment has  been  lost.  This  has  occurred  with  males.  How 
much  more  powerfully  will  the  having  to  undergo  a  similar 
ordeal  operate  to  deter  females  from  applying  to  be  placed 
under  the  compulsory  detention  provisions  of  the  Act ! 

This  grave  obstacle  to  the  voluntary  admission  of  the 
habitual  drunkard  into  a  retreat  must  be  removed,  or  at  all 
events  diminished,  if  any  considerable  number  of  inebriates 
are  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  in  a 
retreat  in  circumstances  favourable  to  a  cure.  Why  should 
not  the  confirmed  drunkard  be  admitted,  with  or  without  a 
medical  or  other  certificate,  on  his  own  written  confession 
that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  on  his  own  written 
request  that  he  be  taken  care  of  and  treated?  Efficient 
inspection  would  be  a  bar  to  improper  detention. 
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this  be  deemed  too  easy  an  entrance  into  an  inebriate 
(though  for  my  part  I  fail  to  see  how  voluntary  ad- 
»n  can  be  too  simple  and  easy,  as  every  inducement 

to  be  held  out  to  the  habitual  drunkard  to  give 
If  up  to  protective  and  curative  influences),  the 
ice  of  two  magistrates  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
laration  before  one  magistrate  be  sufficient.  Though 
ranee  before  even  one  justice  is  formidable  enough  to 
most  female  inebriates,  this  would  not  deter  so  many 
;ants  as  appearance  before  two  justices  does  at  present, 
is  proposal  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  reasonable 
ion,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  magistrate  now  to 
it  a  person  of  unsound  mind  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 

more  delicate  and  responsible  office  than  simply 
ing  the  desire  of  an  inebriate  to  voluntarily  surrender 
)erty  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  temporary  or  permanent 
.t. 

'ohibition  of  the  Supply  of  Liquor  to  Patients. — It  would 
enormous  advantage  if  there  were  a  provision  whereby 
eighbouring  publican,  who  had  been  made  aware  that 
n  patients  were  under  the  Act,  would  be  guilty  of  an 
;e  against  the  Act  if  he  supplied  such  patients  with 
icating  drink.  At  present  a  patient  is  allowed  to  go 
le  the  retreat  only  at  considerable  risk  from  the  abound- 
imptations  on  every  hand. 

.   As    REGARDS   THE   HABITUAL   DbUNEARD'S   FrIENDS 

AND  THE  Community. 

b  present  the  habitual  drunkard,  in  the  impossible 
,vour  to  satisfy  his  irrepressible  craving  for  strong  drink, 
Irag  his  wife  and  family  to  beggary,  and  may  wring 
hearts  with  a  soitow  the  depth  of  which  must  for  ever 
in  untold ;  and  if  only  he  takes  care  to  be  guilty  of  no 
criminal  act,  he  is  allowed  to  scatter  hunger  and 
ition  at  his  pleasure.  Ruined,  disgraced,  and  dis- 
ired  by  a  father's  habitual  drunkenness,  the  weary  wife 
ortured  children  have  no  redress.  Ought  this  to  be  ? 
)  can  be  but  one  reply :  *  It  ought  not.' 
ow  is  the  mischief  to  be  remedied  ?  By  penal  enact- 
9  Assuredly  not.  The  punishment  of  habitual 
cenness  by  the  law,  and  its  denunciation  as  but  a  vice 
,  sin  from  the  pulpit,  are  alike  futile.  Habitual  drunken- 
in  many  cases  is  a  true  disease,  a  madness  for  strong 
,   a  veritable  dipsomania.     In  not  a  few  eases  the 
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inebriate  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  He  maj 
have  an  inherited  alcoholic  taint,  an  irresistible  impulsion  to 
excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  once  the  blood 
has  felt  the  warm  provocative  glow  of  the  irritant  narcotie 
intoxicant.  Theorists,  whose  vision  is  limited  to  their  own 
circle,  whose  belief  is  based  on  preconceived  notions  withont 
reference  to  facts,  whose  intellect  is  given  up  to  tradition, 
and  whose  judgment  is  surrendered  to  others,  may  deny  the 
existence  of  alcoholic  heredity ;  but  to  the  skilled  medical 
eye  there  it  stands  as  clearly  displayed  as  is  the  hereditarj 
taint  of  gout,  of  scrofula,  or  of  insanity.  On  the  whde 
system  of  the  subject  of  this  inviolable  natural  law  are 
stamped  a  susceptibility  to  the  narcotic  influence  of  alcohol, 
and  a  proclivity  to  its  intemperate  use,  which  last  through 
life  itself,  and  which  may  truly  be  said  to  combine,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  to  form — 

A  wreathed  serpent,  who  does  ever  seek 

Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  womid  to  wreak. 

From    physical    causes    other   than  heredity,    habitn^ 
dinmkenness  may  fasten  on  a  human  being  with  its 

Strong  and  cold  and  iron  grip. 

Defective  nerve-power,  nervous  shock,  excessive  study,  neur- 
asthenia (exhaustion  of  the  nerves)  from  any  cause,  and 
many  other  physical  conditions,  may  set  up  such  a  state  of 
brain  and  nervous  centres,  and  such  a  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  as  may  induce  habitual 
drunkenness  in  the  previously  regular  and  moderate  drinker. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  alcohol  is  an  irritat- 
ing narcotic  poison,  and  that  intoxicating  drinks  have  an 
irritant  narcotic  poisoning  property.  The  majority  of  per- 
sons are  not  specially  susceptible  to  this  poison,  but  can  go 
on  creditably  through  life,  steady,  careful,  limited  drinkers, 
just  as  multitudes  can  live  in  insanitary  conditions  without 
ever  appearing  the  worse  for  such  dangerous  surroundings. 
But  there  are  those  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  alcohol, 
as  there  are  those  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  sewage 
poison.  Such  can  be  total  abstainers  from  intoxicants,  or 
can  drink  to  intoxication,  but  drinking  in  *  moderation '  is 
an  impossibility  to  them.  Of  such  material  are  habitual 
drunkards  made.  Apart  altogether  from  moral  or  religious 
considerations,  they  are  afiBicted  with  a  physical  disease, 
which  must  be  met  by  physical  remedies,  the  chief  of  which 
is  unconditional  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants  in  all 
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drcumstances.  Even  when  life  itself  appears  involved,  the 
risk  inseparable  from  the  smallest  sip  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  is  so  great,  that  the  experienced  and  judicious  phy- 
sician would  administer  to  such  a  one  an  intoxicating 
remedy  only  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Besides  the  terrible  injury  he  inflicts  on  his  household, 
the  habitual  drunkard  works  much  mischief  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives.  He  is  not  a  friend,  but  a  foe,  to  the 
public  good.  He  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  promoter  of 
riot,  and  the  occasion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal 
and  reformatory  expenditure  of  the  country.  He  is  also  a 
standing  menace  to  the  security  of  life.  Take  one  instance 
of  the  wrong  he  does  to  the  commtmity.  In  some  extensive 
workhouses  there  are  paupers  who  have  been  regular  attend- 
ers  for  years.  They  go  into  *  the  house '  penniless  and 
broken  down  after  a  debauch,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  excess,  and  have  been  set 
on  their  feet  again,  they  take  their  discharge  and  recom- 
mence their  career  of  drink  and  unthriffc.  This  process  of 
wreck  and  repair  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  twelve 
months.  What  an  enormous  expense  is  thus  thrown  by  even 
one  such  habitual  offender  on  the  rates  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years! 

Is  it  just  that  this  course  of  outrage  and  wrong  on  the 
family  and  on  the  community  should  go  on  unchecked? 
Common  sense  replies,  ^  No,  it  is  not  just.'  How  can  it  be 
stopped  ?  This  could  be  done  by  the  removal,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  of  all  temptations  to  drinking — in  other  words, 
by  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Such  a  measure 
thoroughly  enforced  would  be  an  effectual  preventive  of  the 
vagaries  and  misdeeds  of  the  dipsomaniac.  I  have  seen  its 
efficient  operation  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  right  thankful 
would  i  be  to  see  it  enacted  and  enforced  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  that  desirable  consummation  is  not  yet,  nor 
is  it  even,  notwithstanding  the  jubilation  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  abstainers,  within  measurable  distance. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  only  course  left  is  to  lay  hold  on 
the  drunkard.  He  is  a  public  nuisance  and  a  private  curse. 
Lock  him  up,  seclude  him  from  drink,  place  him  under  wise 
curative  and  hygienic  influences,  and  he  may  yet  become  an 
orderly,  sober,  and  useful  citizen.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  injured  relatives,  or  of  any  one  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  to  apply  to  a  magis- 
trate to  commit  such  a  person,  who  by  reason  of  his  habitu- 
ally intemperate  habits  is  unfit  to  manage  his  own  affairs^ 
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or  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  to  an  inebriate  hom6, 
where  he  may  have  a  chance  of  being  cured.  No  real  objec- 
tion to  this  power  can  be  based  on  *  the  liberty  of  the  sab- 
ject.'  The  class  of  persons  I  am  now  referring  to  are  the 
most  abject  on  earth,  bound  by  the  iron  chains  of  habit,  and 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  implacable  narcotising  tyrant 
Not  the  most  wretched  victims  of  the  despotism  of 
Eastern  antiquity — 

In  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find, 
And  stronger  tyrants ; 

and  the  only  liberty  they  enjoy  is  liberty  to  destroy  them- 
selves and  to  annoy  others.  The  true  liberty  of  the  subject 
can  easily  be  safeguarded ;  and  efficient  inspection  would 
effectually  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  powers  of  compulsory 
committal  and  detention. 

With  reference  to  pauper  habitual  drunkards,  the  British 
Medical  Association  issued  two  circulars  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  whether  guardians 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  power  (if  they  chose  to  eIe^ 
cise  it)  of  paying  for  th^  detention  and  cure  of  habitoal 
drunkards  who  might  be  paupers,  on  similar  conditions  to 
lunatics  and  those  having  special  diseases,  viz.,  of  detaining 
such  habitual  inebriates  either  in  the  workhouse,  or  in  some 
special  establishment.  There  were  replies  in  the  affirmative 
from  forty-one  Boards,  and  in  the  negative  from  ten. 

The  power  to  detain  habitual  inebriate  paupers  for  a 
definite  period  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  giving  them 
the  chance  of  reformation  and  cure,  a  chance  that  they 
would  probably  have  in  no  other  way,  and  their  cure  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  rates. 

As  the  industrial  classes  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for 
their  food  and  treatment,  the  establishment  of  industrial 
inebriate  reformatories,  where  the  labour  might  be  remune- 
rative, is  much  to  be  desired.  At  present,  however,  the 
British  public  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  inebriate 
homes,  and  it  seems  hopeless  meanwhile  to  ask  for  any 
increased  charge  on  the  rates  for  an  experimental  imder- 
taking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cure  of  a  few  typical 
cases  at  the  Dalrymple  Home  will  show  the  value  of  appro- 
priate treatment  so  clearly  that  there  may,  ere  long,  be 
provision  made  for  these  two  classes  of  inebriates. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  to  be 
driven   is  that  the   Habitual  Drunkards  Act  ought  to  be 
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Ae  permanent  and  ought  to  be  amended ;  and  tliat  the 
lendment  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  (1)  of  removing 
3  present  hindrances  to  voluntary  admission  into  a  retreat; 

of  diminishing  the  surrounding  temptations  to  drinking; 

of  conferring  on  magistrates  the  power  to  commit 
bitual  drunkards  to  retreats ;  (4)  of  empowering  guardians 
detain  pauper  habitual  inebriates  for  ameliorative  treat- 
jnt.  By  some  such  amendments  the  Act,  permanently 
>longed,  might  be  made  an  efBcient  and  useful  measure, 
valuable  to  the  friends  and  to  the  community  at  large  as 

the  unfortunate  victims  whom  the  Act  was  designed  to 
I  in  their  restoration  to  health  of  body,  strength  of  mind, 
their  families,  to  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness  to  their 
lows,  and  to  the  common  weal. 


On  the  Same. 

By  Samuel  Knaggs,  M.E.C.S.,  London. 

IHE  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  of  1879  came  into  operation 
on  January  1,  1880,  aud  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
irs.  In  it  the  habitual  drunkard  is  defined  as  a  person 
LO,  not  being  amenable  to  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is  not- 
bhstanding,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of 
oxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself,  or  her- 
f,  or  others,  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  herself, 
i  his  or  her  affairs.  This  is  a  very  fair  definition  of  the 
bitual  drunkard,  who  forms  one  of  a  class  for  which  I 
jire  to  bespeak  your  intelligent  sympathy  and  help.  It 
uprises  numbers  of  human  beings  pre-eminently  hopeless 
i  wretched,  almost  without  light  and  hope  in  life ;  and  yet 
irmly  believe  that  it  lies  in  your  power,  by  the  help  of  this 
sociation,  to  influence  their  career  immensely  for  good, 
nsider  what  legislation  has  done  for  habitual  drunkards 
to  the  present  time  !  Prior  to  1880  the  law  only  looked 
on  habitual  drunkards  as  criminals,  and  treated  them 
5ordingly.  They  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  often 
lerwise  more  severely  punished  for  the  commission  of 
minal  acts  under  the  influence  of  intoxication.  Drunken- 
38  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  crime ; 
3  the  theory  promulgated  is,  that  the  crime  will  be  equally 
nished  whether  the  criminal  be  drunk  or  sober.  I  have 
t,  however,  observed  that  this  is  the  practice  in  actual 
it,  though  the  theory  is  still  stoutly  maintained,  by  way,  I 
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presume,  of  terror  to  evil-doers.  Nor  does  it  seem  just  that 
no  distinction  should  be  made.  Surely  there  is  no  equaliij 
between  the  guilt  of  one  who,  in  the  clear  possession  of  aD 
his  senses,  commits  a  grievous  crime  in  order  to  gain  some 
personal  advantage,  or  gratify  some  malignant  passion,  and 
of  the  other  who,  in  a  blundering  fit  of  drunkenness,  is  im- 
pelled to  the  commission  of  outrages  which  in  his  calmer 
moments  he  would  contemplate  and  turn  from  with  horror 
and  disgust.  Certainly  for  the  protection  of  society  both 
must  be  punished ;  but  the  actual  guilt,  by  -Cvhich  I  mean 
the  degree  of  moral  turpitude,  is  immeasurably  greater  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other.  And  thus,  though  the  degree 
of  mercy  extended  to  the  drunkard  is  by  no  means  a  fixed 
quantity,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  general  practice  a  good 
deal  of  lenity  is  extended  towards  him.  In  this  way,  how- 
ever, the  law  punishes  the  drunkard  by  fines,  by  imprison- 
ment, and  sometimes  by  still  more  serious  sentences ;  but 
what  does  it  do  to  promote  his  reformation?  There  is 
plenty  of  punishment  for  crime,  but  what  effort  does  the 
Legislature  make  to  reclaim,  to  cure  the  disease,  to  remove 
the  temptation  ?  A  great  advance  certainly  was  made  in 
1879,  for  then  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament  the  position 
of  the  habitual  drunkard  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  disease, 
and  retreats  were  permitted  to  be  established  for  its  curative 
treatment.  Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  disease  as  real  as 
cancer,  and  equally  as  ineradicable  if  left  to  itself.  When 
cancer  develops  in  the  body,  it  grows  in  the  structure  in 
which  its  habitation  is  first  fixed,  and  it  is  then  only  that  it 
can  be  attacked  with  utility  and  profit.  The  good  surgeon 
at  once  recognises  the  gravity  of  the  situation ;  with  bold 
and  skilful  hand  he  removes  the  growth  and  every  tainted 
spot ;  the  disease  is  cured,  and  life  is  saved.  Had  he  failed 
in  his  judgment  and  duty,  had  he  striven  to  say  pleasant 
things,  and  avoid  prompt  and  decisive  action,  the  ever 
active  cancer  cell  would  have  swept  away  from  its  moorings, 
and  have  deposited  itself  in  some  distant  and  inaccessible 
spot,  where  it  would  be  perfectly  secure  from  the  surgeon's 
knife,  and  where  it  would  soon  have  eaten  out  the  life's  core 
of  its  anguished  and  enfeebled  victim.  So  it  is  with  the 
habitual  drunkard;  take  him  in  the  early  stage  of  his 
malady,  and  remove  from  him  the  power  of  in^iulgence; 
place  him  where  healthy  recreation,  amusement,  occupation, 
and  good  influence  prevail,  and  no  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks  is  practicable ;  then  in  the  course  of  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  months  to  a  couple  of  years  the  disease  would  be 
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cured,  and  the  indiyidual  would  return  to  society  strengthened, 
refreshed,  and  benefited  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief. 
Doubtless,  this  was  what  Parliament  intended  to  bring  about 
when  it  passed  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act.  It  thought 
that  these  unfortunate  persons  only  wanted  to  have  the  way 
made  plain  for  them,  with  suitable  places  where  they  would 
be  ensured  against  abuse  and  oppression,  and  that  then  they 
would  willingly  flock  in,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  disci- 
pline and  control  which  promised  to  be  followed  by  sudi 
excellent  results.  The  idea  of  the  Act  was  admirable,  per- 
fect in  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legislator  ;  and 
if  the  babitual  drunkard  could  only  have  been  persuaded 
to  take  the  same  view  as  the  legislator,  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  excellent  in  result.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
habitual  drunkard  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  he  sup- 
ports with  unflinching  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  is  often  very 
penitent,  bitterly  conscious  of  his  weakness  and  of  the  de- 
plorable results  which  flow  from  his  infirmity ;  he  is  willing, 
as  circumstances  become  exigent,  from  time  to  time  to  go 
away  to  a  hydropathic  establishment,  or  even  to  some  of  the 
houses  where  intoxicants  are  excluded  and  forbidden,  but  he 
is  not  willing  to  tie  himself  up  for  a  term,  or  allow  himself 
to  be  retained  against  his  will  anywhere.  The  cardinal 
point  of  his  theory  is  this,  that  when  the  insane  thirst  comes 
upon  him,  as  he  knows  it  will  sooner  or  later,  he  must  be  so 
placed  that  he  can  leave  the  establishment,  and  indulge  him- 
self in  drink  to  his  heart's  content.  The  idea  of  the  Legislature 
is  too  absurd  for  him  to  realise  and  appropriate,  and  thus  all 
the  good  intentions  of  Parliament  are  frustrated  by  the  habi- 
tual drunkard  himself,  and  the  Act  is  a  dead  letter.  Like  the 
mouse,  he  looks  askance  at  the  delicately  baited  trap  which 
would  hold  him  safe,  and  resolutely  declines  to  enter.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  many  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  have 
passed  under  my  professional  care,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  induce  a  single  person  to  register  under  its 
provisions.  When  the  course  of  the  habitual  drunkard 
culminates  in  insanity  or  crime,  the  Legislature  permits  his 
compulsory  removal  to  an  asylum  or  a  prison,  but  whilst 
there  is  a  fair  opportunity  of  arresting  him  in  his  downward 
career,  no  compulsion  must  be  applied  without  his  full  and 
free  consent.  Under  all  the  circumstances  this  seems  an 
inconsistent  position  to  maintain,  and  stultifies  the  action 
which  it  evolves.  I  believe  it  originates  in  the  mind  of 
the  legislator,  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  habitual  drunkard.     He  is  regarded  as  b 
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responsible  being,  able  to  judge  and  decide  for  himself;  to 
choose  what  is  good  and  refuse  what  is  evil.     All  medical 
advisers  of  habitual  drunkards  will,  I  am  sure,  ag^e  that 
never  was  a  more  lamentable  and  mistaken  estimate  formed. 
The  controlling  power  in  the  inebriate  with  regard  to  drink 
is  gone,  utterly  annihilated ;  he  can  no  more  resist  flying  to 
his  glass  than  the  silly  moth  can  avoid  flying  again  and 
again  to  the  light,  though  severely  singed  in  his  progress. 
Now  the  direct  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  this  fact 
prominently  before  this  Association ;  to  show  the  habitual 
drunkard  as  he  really  is,  incapable  and  irresponsible;  to 
portray   the  helplessness   of   his  family  and  friends;  and 
generally  to  illustrate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical 
adviser.     No  legislation  will  have  the  slightest  prospect  of 
benefiting  the  habitual  drunkard  which  does  not  recognise 
his  mental  condition  of  loss  of  the  power  of  control,  and  of 
sensible  and  correct  judgment  as  its  primary  basis  for  action. 
To  prove  how  little  the  habitual  drunkard  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  how  great  is  the  need  that  the  law 
should  step  in  to  protect  him  from  his  vicious  propensities, 
and  his  family  and  friends  from  years  of  misery  and  torture, 
I  will  narrate  a  few  cases  that  have  occurred  under  my 
personal  observation.     It  fell*  to  my  lot  some  time  since  to 
meet  with  a  gifted  person  who  had  enjoyed  great  oppor- 
tunities, wealth,  position,  talent,  formerly  a  college  professor, 
genial,   clever,   well  married,   and  belonging  to   a  highly 
respectable  family  circle.     Finding  that  he  was  enslaved  by 
the  curse  of  drink,  and  that  a  fine  nature  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  I  took  considerable  pains  to  impress  him.     He  was 
evidently  touched  with  my  interest,  and  responded  by  making 
a  full  and  free  confession.     He  deplored  the  influence  that 
the  habit  exercised  over  him,  which  he  knew  was  destroying 
him  both  in  body  and  soul.     He  dared  not  rejoin  his  family 
circle,  for  his  wife  and  daughters  had  borne  with  him  so 
long  that  they  hated  the  very  sight  of  him.     They  had  a 
nice  home,  supplied  with  every  elegance  and  luxury  and  the 
best  social  surroundings.    If  he  went  back  he  should  convert 
it  into  a  hell,  for  he  could  not  break  through  his  habit. 
*  As  you  feel  so  ashamed  of  your  condition,  so  anxious  to 
reform,*  I  said, '  why  not  at  once  venture  to  make  the  attempt? 
Resolve   that  on   no  consideration  will  you  taste  another 
drop !     In  order  to  help  you  to  carry  out  this  resolution, 
why  not  place  yourself  for  a  specified  time  where,  when  the 
craving  comes  upon  you  for  drink,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  it? '    By  no  persuasion  or  argument  could  he  be  brought 
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to  adopt  this  course,  but  after  a  penitent  expression  of  regret 
on  Iiis  part  for  his  past  life,  and  of  firm  determination  at 
once  and  for  ever  to  have  done  with  drink,  I  left  under  the 
impression  that  I  had  really  done  good  work,  which  might 
result  in  the  salvation  of  a  gifted  mind.  Judge  my  surprise 
and  chagrin,  when  calling  a  few  days  after,  to  find  that  shortly 
after  I  left  he  rang  for  some  brandy,  sajdng  that  I  had  told 
him  *  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have  a  little  spirit, 
for  his  frame  required  it !  *  Now  this  man  of  warm  sensibility, 
intellect,  and  power  is  lost  irretrievably.  His  friends,  worn 
out,  disgusted,  and  impoverished,  can  do  nothing  to  help,  for 
the  law  prevents  them.  If,  impelled  by  drink  in  drimken 
frenzy,  he  murders  somebody,  the  law  may  vindicate  its  ma- 
jesty by  consigning  him  to  the  gallows ;  if  undoubted  lunacy 
is  established,  it  permits  him  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum  where 
probably  he  will  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Why,  I 
ask,  should  not  the  law  step  in  to  rescue  such  a  case,  and 
by  consent  of  relatives  place  him  where  he  will  be  compelled 
to  give  up  drink,  and  to  submit  to  regimen  curative  to  mind 
and  body?  Intemperance  in  the  female  sex  is  almost  worst 
to  contend  with  than  in  the  male.  The  sly  manoeuvring 
and  despicable  deceit  that  it  engenders  almost  surpasses 
belief.  It  seems  as  though  the  whole  character  of  the  being 
was  hopelessly  changed.  A  nature  once  bright,  truthful, 
virtuous,  and  happy ;  now,  alas !  black  as  a  fallen  angel,  false, 
malignant,  designing,  execrably  vile.  Such  is  the  change 
almost  insensibly  stamped,  and  more  or  less  indelibly,  in  the 
downward  progress  of  every  female  sot.  I  shall  ever  re- 
member one  case  of  this  kind,  a  young  married  woman  well 
educated,  accomplished,  and  wealthy,  who  most  unfortunately 
contracted  this  evil  habit.  In  order  to  overcome  the  im- 
pediments placed  in  her  way,  she  became  most  fertile  in 
expedients.  The  wine-cellar  was  carefully  locked,  but  she 
managed  to  provide  herself  with  a  duplicate  key.  When 
this  was  discovered,  and  the  supply  interfered  with,  she 
contrived  to  obtain,  by  the  connivance  of  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours, a  constant  stream  of  surreptitious  supplies.  Suddenly 
she  became  actuated  with  a  violent  interest  in  their  welfare, 
assumed  the  rdle  of  the  Lady  Bountiful,  sending  them  on 
errands  for  stimulants  and  cordials,  which  she  freely  bestowed 
both  on  herself  and  upon  them.  In  this  way  week  by  week, 
and  month  after  month,  she  succeeded  in  maintaining  herself 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  fuddle,  ever  favouring  those  who 
complied  with  her  requirements  and  assisted  in  her  de- 
bauchery.    On  one  occasion  I  found  her  in  bed  hopelessly 
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drunk,  and  took  prompt  steps  to  have  her  so  closely  under 
control,  that  she  could  gain  no  access  to  stimulants  for 
several  days.  When  thus  her  mind  was  open  for  remon- 
strance, I  seized  a  favourable  opportunity  to  discuss  her 
malady  with  her,  and  to  bring  vividly  before  her  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  follow  upon  her  continued  intemperance. 
She  was  very  conscious  of  her  weakness,  of  the  misery  she 
was  creating  for  herself,  her  husband  and  family,  and  also 
of  her  inability  to  resist  temptation.  But  for  all  this  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  placed  where  she  could  be 
restrained.  My  arguments  were  supported  by  the  expressed 
wishes  and  cordial  support  of  some  of  her  oldest,  best,  and 
most  tried  friends,  but  were  utterly  without  avail ;  and  we 
were  forced  to  be  contented  with  a  promise  which  she  mode 
with  great  solemnity,  and  of  her  own  free  will,  *  that  she 
would  never  taste  another  drop  as  long  as  she  lived.'  Not 
many  hours  elapsed  before  I  was  called  again  to  find  her  in 
a  condition  of  profound  intoxication.  I  reminded  her  after- 
wards of  her  promise,  when  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery  she  took  God  to  witness  that  she  had  kept  her 
word,  and  had  taken  no  intoxicant  whatever. 

Such  cases  go  on  steadily  day  by  day,  drinking  a«  the 
craving  seems  to  require,  until  such  a  state  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion is  set  up  that  life  is  sometimes  placed  in  peril.     It  is 
then  that  the  medical  man  is  consulted,  a  tolerably  strict 
regimen  maintained,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  drink 
forms  no  part,  and  some  improvement  takes  place.     The  ease 
is  then  relegated  to  change  of  air,  water  cure,  or  travel  of 
some  sort,  where  the  excitement  of  fresh  scenes,  new  faces, 
and  unaccustomed  society  exercises  for  a  time  some  beneficial 
influence  over  the  disease.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  good  result  is  only  of  short  duration. 

In  looking  back  through  the  past  history  of  thirty  years 
of  active  professional  life,  I  only  remember  three  persons  who 
have  succeeded  in  conquering  the  difficulty  of  the  habitual 
drunkard,  and  I  believe  in  their  cases  the  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  overpowering  religious 
sentiment  which  enabled  them  to  strangle  the  disease. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  people 
in  the  British  Islands  who  give  way  habitually  to  indulgence 
in  drink.  Some  are  secret  drinkers,  who  seem  to  desire  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  their  vice  even  away  from  their  most 
intimate  friends.  One  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me, 
where  for  long  I  had  no  suspicion  that  my  patient  was  ad- 
dicted to  excess.    No  one  ever  saw  him  take  wine  himself. 
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or  other  stimulant,  althotigli  he  would  have  the  choicest 
wines  placed  before  any  friends  who  came  to  visit  him. 
Knowiji^  this  to  be  so,  I  was  puzzled  with  him,  and  attri- 
buted his  aberrations  from  health  to  inherited  gout.  His 
tremulous  tongue  and  foul  secretions  at  length  excited  ray 
suspicions,  but  it  was  long  before  I  knew  certainly  that  I  had 
to  deal  with  an  inveterate  secret  drinker.  In  the  end  I  found 
that  when  the  household  retired  to  rest  it  was  this  man's 
custom  to  come  down  to  his  wine-cellar,  and  there  drink  by 
himself  Madeira,  champagne,  or  whiskey  as  the  spirit  moved 
him.  Never  was  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  and 
fairly  educated  man  rendered  more  wret<;hed  than  was  this 
man's.  He  had  an  established  connection,  prosperous  busi- 
ness, money  easily  earned,  a  sensible  well-meaning  wife,  and 
several  children  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  squan- 
dered his  money,  neglected  his  business,  broke  his  wife's 
heart,  accustomed  his  children  to  aid  him  in  his  habits  of 
deceit  and  mendacity,  and  though  on  several  occasions  just 
escaping  a  lunatic  asylum,  he  managed  to  struggle  on  to  a 
miserable  and  early  death.  A  noteworthy  instance  on  his 
death-bed  of  wasted  and  abused  talents,  opportunities,  and 
blessings,  culminating  in  a  startled  and  affrighted  conscience, 
and  hopeless  anguish  and  despair  I 

Besides  these  secret  drinkers,  however,  there  are  many 
whom  friends  desire  for  very  natural  reasons  to  screen  from 
public  knowledge — really  habitual  drinkers,  but  not  generally 
known  to  be  so,  because  great  care  is  taken  to  conceal  the 
fact.  These  drinkers  cannot  be  dealt  with  without  their  own 
consent,  which  they  steadily  decline  to  give ;  and  therefore 
their  friends  try  to  hush  up  the  disgrace  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  vice  as  re- 
stricted as  possible.  I  have  never,  however,  met  with  any 
case  of  this  kind,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  were  not 
grieved  beyond  measure  that  the  law  compelled  them  to  such 
an  ignoble  course,  and  one  so  against  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  their  unfortunate  friend.  They  would  gladly 
come  forward  at  once,  if  the  law  permitted,  and  remove  the 
victim  from  the  contamination  of  his  surroundings,  and  givo 
him  one  more  chance  of  reformation  and  recovery.  From 
my  own  observations  of  many  years,  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
the  aggregate  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  the  victims  of  this  degrading  habit,  and 
my  experience  with  them  has  been  inexpressibly  sad.  The 
genuine  dipsomaniac  is  not  a  sot  of  a  low  order  of  intelli- 
gence, who  drinks  either  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  work,  or 
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lias  no  brains  to  enable  him  to  do  anything ;  but  is  generally 
one  of  a  higher  type,  often  of  considerable  intellectual  power, 
with  a  highly  sensitive  nervous  system.  His  brightness  and 
amiability,  combined  with  talent  and  capability,  make  him  a 
genial  and  attractive  companion,  and  these  eminently  social 
qualities  expose  him  to  the  temptations  which  lure  him  to 
his  fall. 

Can  we  do  nothing  to  check  this  holocaust  of  victims, 
of  men  and  women  fitted  to  adorn  society,  and  exercise  a 
widespread  influence  for  virtue  and  for  good  ?  Must  Jugger- 
naut for  ever  march  on  crushing  its  victims,  and  no  serious 
eflbrt  be  made  for  rescue  ?  Individual  effort  is  not  wanting. 
Most  good  men  and  women  cordially  join  in  urging,  and 
sometimes  they  succeed  in  inducing,  their  fallen  friend  to 
pla,ce  himself  or  herself  for  a  time  in  one  of  these  retreats  for 
dipsomaniacs ;  and  sometimes  the  novelty  of  the  change,  the 
pleasant  companionship  with  others  similarly  affected,  going 
hand  in  hand  no  doubt  often  with  a  conscientious  desire  to 
break  with  a  bad  habit,  and  lead  a  new  life,  create  an  influ- 
ence decidedly  beneficial,  which  causes  it  to  be  tolerated  for 
a  time,  with  manifest  improvement  in  every  direction.  But 
when  the  craving  comes  he  breaks  away,  and  resumes  his 
abandoned  habit  with  increased  energy  and  determination. 
To  break  through  a  confirmed  habit  of  drink,  perfect  absti- 
nence from  it  for  one  or  two  years  seems  imperative,  and  I 
have  not  found  in  any  single  case  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  removed  to  a  hydropathic  or  dipsomaniac  home,  that 
anything  like  a  perfect  abstention  from  intoxicants  has  been 
compelled.  In  some  way  or  other  the  intention  has  been 
evaded,  but  drink  has  certainly  been  obtained,  though  not 
with  the  consent,  and  probably  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
principal. 

Unless  perfect  abstinence  is  enforced  the  treatment  is  a 
sham,  and  no  good  result  can  be  expected  to  follow.  With- 
out the  aid  of  legislation  these  cases  cannot  be  cured,  because 
the  necessary  restraint  cannot  be  applied. 

Dr.  Dalrymple's  Bill,  if  let  alone,  would  have  met  and 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  of  dipsomania, 
but  unfortunately  the  modern  spirit  of  spurious  philanthropy 
was  allowed  to  interfere,  and  the  power  of  taking  indc- 
])endent  action  by  friends  was  struck  out  of  the  bill;  and 
the  bill  was  made  permissive,  i.e.  only  to  be  exercised  at  the 
<lesire  of  sufferers,  who  in  most  instances  are  so  wedded  to 
their  chains  that  they  have  no  wish  to  be  released  from 
them.    And  even  if  they  should  desii*e  it,  it  must  be  don^ 
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with  a  degree  of  publicity  and  self-condemnation  which  few 
would  care  to  undergo.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act  has  been  a  failure ;  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise ;  neither  will  any  good  be  done  until 
the  law  gives  relatives  power  to  deal  with  inebriates  as  it 
does  with  lunatics,  and  to  place  those  under  care  and  super- 
vision who  most  certainly  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Any  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
could  of  course  be  guarded  against,  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics. 
By  this  means  also  a  deterrent  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear,  for  the  knowledge  that  such  proceedings  could  be 
taken  would  induce  many  to  put  a  powerful  restraint  upon 
themselves  who  otherwise  would  gradually  slide  into  the 
condition  of  confirmed  inebriates.  And  why,  let  me  ask,  are 
we  to  wait  for  the  drunkard's  permission?  Even  while  I 
write,  I  have  a  case  before  me  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal 
for  many  years — a  man  in  comfortable  circumstances,  who 
has  passed  through  the  usual  phases  of  the  drunkard'^  life. 
For  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  this  man  continues  drinking, 
and  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  drunkenness ;  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  penance,  sickness,  exhaustion,  gout,  and 
general  derangement.  Of  his  own  accord  this  person  now 
stays  his  stimulants,  and  lives  upon  milk  and  soda-water, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time  the  effects  of  his  dissipation 
pass  away,  and  the  stomach  regains  its  tone.  No  one  can 
deal  with  him,  or  make  impression  upon  him.  His  wife  and 
family  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  reclaim  and  alter  him. 
If  interfered  with  in  his  courses,  he  will  be  violent  and  per- 
haps dangerous.  I  have  seen  his  beautiful  furniture,  glasses, 
and  ornaments  shattered  in  his  ungovernable  rage,  when 
obstacles  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  the 
drink,  or  the  wherewithal  to  procure  it.  And  thus  taught 
by  experience  his  family  leave  him  to  himself,  and  alternate 
periods  of  drunkenness  and  enforced  penance  fill  up  the 
record  of  his  life. 

On  what  principle  of  public  good  are  persons  like  this  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  free  agents  ? — to  squander  their  pro- 
perties, to  outrage  and  ruin  their  families,  to  break  their 
wives'  or  husbands',  parents'  and  children's  hearts,  to  con- 
vert bright  and  happy  homes  into  scenes  of  hellish  discord 
and  profligacy  ?  "VHiy  should  they  not  be  shut  up,  as  you 
would  shut  up  lunatics,  to  protect  society,  to  prevent  harm 
to  others,  and  to  cure  disease  ?  The  Legislature  evidently 
believes  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  habitual  drunkard  to 
be  superintended  and  restrained,  and  passes  a  law  to  enable 
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him  to  be  retained  against  his  will,  if  he  can  only  be  per- 
suaded Yolnntarily  to  place  himself  under  its  enactments. 
Why  then  should  not  the  Legislature  advance  a  step  further, 
and  galvanise  its  dead  Act  into  life  ?  Allow  every  habitual 
drunkard  of  either  sex  to  be  compulsorily  dealt  with,  at  the 
instance  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  at  once  you  bring  into 
operation  a  potent  remedial  measure,  which  would  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  numerous  families,  and  which  would  exerdse 
the  greatest  possible  influence  for  good  over  the  career  of 
our  inebriates. 

Doubtless  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  need  to  be 
carefully  safeguarded.  It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
person  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  in  the  sense  contemplated 
by  the  Act.  As  you  have  commissioners  in  lunacy  to  super- 
vise the  committal  of  lunatics,  so  I  think  it  is  equally  desir- 
able to  have  men  of  trained  intelligence  and  locally  unbiassed, 
combining  both  medical  and  legal  knowledge,  to  supervise, 
or  advise  as  to  the  committal  of  dipsomaniacs.  Such  persons 
would  better  distinguish  between  a  concocted  and  a  genuine 
case,  and  be  a  protection  to  the  public  against  any  improper 
commitment. 

Bich  and  poor  alike  should  be  subject  to  this  test  exa- 
mination, which  is  required  to  prove  in  the  most  unexception- 
able manner  that  the  person  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

When  the  commissioner  issues  an  order  for  commitment 
it  would  be  available  for  the  institution  licensed  for  such 
purpose  for  the  time  specified  in  the  order.  All  such  in- 
stitutions should  properly  be  altogether  apart  from  those 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  lunatics.  If  the  Legislature  would 
thus  sanction  compulsory  commitment,  it  would  be  easy  for 
those  in  good  circumstances  to  procure  the  action  of  the 
commissioner,  whilst  the  poorer  classes  could  be  similarly 
provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

Many  inebriate  homes,  or  hospitals,  would  be  required  to 
receive  the  numerous  cases  that  would  thus  be  committed; 
but  these  would  spring  up  with  the  demand,  and  their  indi- 
vidual popularity  would  depend  upon  the  excellence  and 
suitability  of  their  arrangements.  The  wealthy  are  able  to 
afford,  and  perhaps  require,  more  varied  occupation,  amuse- 
ment, and  recreation;  the  poorer  classes  may  well  be  em- 
ployed in  handicrafts  and  other  remunerative  occupations,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  contribute  by  their  labour  to  the  ex- 
penses of  their  maintenance.  It  would  be  well  that  rich  and 
poor  alike  in  these  establishments  should  have  their  work 
allotted.     No  idleness  should  be  permitted.     Active  working 
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and  healthy  life  is  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  drink.  The  best  test  of  the  excellence  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  the  amount  of  work  that  he  is  able 
to  extract  voluntarily  from  every  individual  under  his  control. 
The  man  who  can  best  grasp  the  various  elements  of  character 
which  find  their  way  into  such  institutions,  who  is  able  to 
encourage  and  draw  out  all  that  is  good,  and  frown  down  and 
repress  all  that  is  bad,  is  the  one  fitted  to  cope  with  this 
special  class  of  disease,  and  who  will  assuredly  meet  with  the 
largest  measure  of  success. 

I  know  no  work  more  interesting  nor  more  ennobling 
than  that  which  takes  the  depraved  and  diseased  nature  of 
the  drunkard,  and  strives  to  convert  it  by  steady  discipline, 
and  zealous  kindly  sympathy  and  skill,  into  a  renewed  and 
restored  soul,  fitted  for  its  proper  place  and  work  in  the 
universe  of  God. 

A  further  Paper  on  *  The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Habitual 
Drunkenness  '  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Flbtohee  Little,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Ben  Ehydding  Hydropathic  Establishment. 
The  treatment  of  habitual  drunkenness  was  so  difficult  and 
disappointing  that  we  must,  the  author  maintained,  direct 
our  special  attention  to  its  prevention.  We  must  begin  with 
the  child  and  make  him  a  total  abstainer,  especially  neurotic 
children,  the  children  of  drunkards,  and  those  who  have  re- 
ceived nervous  injuries.  The  cure  can  only  be  attempted  with 
hope  of  success  when  the  community  takes  upon  itself  to 
seclude  the  habitual  drunkard.  As  the  community  suffers 
from  the  loss  of  wealth  caused  by  this  mania,  it  has  the  moral 
right  to  protect  itself  from  its  evil  results.  The  relatives  and 
friends  are  seldom  free  to  act  and  take  the  initiative,  and, 
therefore,  this  duty  will  be  left  undone  if  it  is  not  undertaken 
by  the  police. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  (Leeds)  observed  that  the  first  paper  contained 
valuable  suggestions  for  getting  patients  who  were  physiologically  and 
psychologically  sick,  cured  in  the  asylums  which  the  law  had  per- 
missively  called  into  existence ;  and  the  second  paper  had  pointed  out 
the  true  nature  and  origin  of  drunkenness  as  more  than  a  vice.  It 
developed,  at  last,  into  a  true  insanity.  The  misfortune  was  that 
hitherto  society  had  regarded  the  drunkard,  in  all  stages,  as  a  moral 
agent.  Li  the  asylums  and  homes  for  the  drunkard,  however,  he  was 
rightly  regarded  as  insane.     The  papers  which  had  been  read  were  not 
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directed  to  the  universal  cure  for  intemperancey  which  was  clearly 
abstinence  by  wise  men  as  well  as  by  madmen — ^abstinence  from  the 
intoxicating  substance  that  created  first  the  liking,  and  then  the 
craving.  He  had  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  teach  that 
principle ;  but  while  he  went  in  for  prevention  as  higher  and  better 
than  cure,  or  attempt  at  cure,  he  regarded  the  establishment  and 
working  of  institutions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  as  a  great  work 
of  practical  humanity  and  Christian  charity.  He  knew  highly  educated 
people,  and  people  even  once  of  high  moral  notions,  who  had  given 
way  to  the  degrading  habits  of  drunkenness.  The  lady  superintendent 
of  a  retreat  informed  him  that  the  effect  of  drink  on  women  was  to 
make  them  inveterate  liars,  and  that  the  only  hope  was  to  begin  the 
treatment  for  cure  earlier^  as  after  a  few  years  only  about  five  per  cent 
could  be  saved  who  had  reached  the  latter  stages  of  the  disorder.  The 
same  was  the  result,  aa  he  had  ascertained,  in  America.  The  complete 
remedy  was  plain,  viz.,  to  teach  the  dangers  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
advise  abstinence  altogether  from  their  use,  as  a  part  of  the  national 
education  of  the  age. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Drtsdale  (London)  said  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
were  suffering  from  this  disease  of  chronic  alcoholism,  to  detect  which 
required  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine.  Many  of  such  persons  were 
totally  unable  to  withstand  drink.  He  knew  a  lady  who  took  to 
drinking  though  she  always  declared  she  was  sober.  After  a  time 
she  complained  of  a  small  tumour  in  her  right  side,  and  he  found  her 
liver  was  about  the  size  of  his  two  fists.  To  speak  of  these  persons  as 
free  agents  was  doing  them  an  injustice.  Some  persons  were  so  poisoned 
by  alcohol  during  many  years  of  their  lives  that  they  had  no  moral 
power  of  self-control,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  speak  the  tnith. 
The  only  way  to  save  such  people  was  to  give  them  power  to  retreat 
to  some  place  where  they  could  get  no  drink.  Some  people  were  in 
favour  of  total  abstinence  ;  others  were  in  favour  of  moderate  drinking. 
But  it  was  now  known  from  insurance  companies  that  moderate 
drinking  also  poisoned  the  individual,  and  total  abstainers  had  the 
advantage  of  considerably  longer  life.  Drink  poisoned  people  until 
they  became  frequently  insane.  He  pitied  those  who  had  to  look  after 
the  drunkard.  There  was  nothing  so  degrading  to  human  dignity 
as  that,  because  many  drunkards  were  perfectly  incorrigible.  He 
would  move — 

'That  it  be  recommended  to  the  CounciU  that  it  should  take  steps  withoot 
delay  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  removing  the  present 
hindrances  to  voluntarj  admission  of  dipsomaniacs  into  retreats,  and  also  of  con- 
ferring on  magistrates,  in  certain  well-marked  cases,  the  power  to  commit  such 
persons  to  such  retreats.* 

Mr.  TlTDOR  Trevor  (Organising  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Ripon)  said  he  also  had  noted 
several  deficiencies  in  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act ;  and  one  great 
deficiency  was  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  shutting  up  of  paupers, 
as  those  who  drank  heavily  oflen  arrived  at  pauperism.  A  man  had 
only  on  the  previous  night  called  at  his  house  and  asked  for  a  meal. 
That  man  was  a  drunkard,  and  yet  had  practised  in  an  honourable 
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profession  in  three  large  towns,  and  might  now,  but  for  his  drunken- 
nes-j,  have  been,  in  an  excellent  position.  There  was,  however,  no 
chance  for  him  except  he  could  go  to  the  Dalrymple  or  some  similar 
Home,  and  pay  two  or  three  guineas  a  week.  There  was  thus  a  great 
want  for  a  retreat  for  pauper  drunkards.  If  they  wanted  to  prevent 
drunkenness  they  must  of  course  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
adopt  total  abstinence  ;  and  they  must  further  recognise  the  physical 
nature  of  ^the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  have  it  properly  and  scientifically 
treated.  He  hoped  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  an  Inebriate 
Home  for  the  north  of  England,  and  that  Christian  philanthropists 
would  tiike  a  more  practical  interest  in  this  question  of  the  recovery 
of  the  intemperate  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  David  Ross,  Q.C.  (Dublin),  observed  with  satisfaction  that, 
however  the  three  papers  differed  on  details,  they  all  agreed  in  the 
necessity  of  some  compulsory  measures  in  dealing  with  the  habitual 
drunkard.      The  omission  of  the  compulsory  clauses  from  the  Act 
rendered  it  almost  useless.     He  differed  a  little  from  the  doctors  who 
had  spoken.     He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  admit  that  drunkenness  was  a 
mere  physical  disease.     It  was  more  than  a  disease ;  it  was  in  extreme 
cases  a  criminal  vice,  which  the  law  was  bound  to  deal  with.     He 
denied  that  many  men  who  indulged  in  this  criminal  vice  were  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  lunatics,  because  they  were  responsible, 
and  perfectly  well  able  to  guard  against  drunkenness.     The  poor  man 
who  wanted  a  dinner  had  to  guard  against  thieving.     Society  punished 
a  boy  who  stole,  though  he  might  hardly  know  it  was  a  vice,  and  the 
temptation  to  steal  might  be  excessive.     It  should  be  the  same  with  the 
persistent  drunkard.     In  dealing  with  any  amendment  of  this  Act  they 
should  seek  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  that  in  its  early  stages  habitual 
drunkenness  was  a  subject  for  reformation.     The  law  now  interfered 
with  the  drunkard  when  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  lunatic,  but  he 
knew  several  great  drunkards  who  were  ordinarily  sensible  men.     He 
knew  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  who  had  become  a  drunkard,  and 
who  was  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man  even  during  the  periods  when  he 
would  drink  to  excess.     This  man  told  him  that  he  was  aware  that 
drunkenness,  if  he  lived  long  enough,  would  ruin  him  and  bring  dis- 
grace and  disaster  on  his  family,  but  stated  he  was  quite  imable  to 
abstain  from  drink.     And  yet  no  doctor  would  have  considered  him  a 
lunatic.     In  the  first  stages  of  this  criminal  vice,  then,  let  them  treat 
it  as  a  matter  for  reformation.    It  ought  not  to  be  required  that  habitual 
drunkards  should  in  the  first  instance  be  deprived  of  their  liberty ; 
they  might  be  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  warned  or  required 
to  give  bail ;  but  if  they  persisted  in  drinking,  then  let  the  magistrates 
get  power  to  commit  the  offender,  not  to  prison,  but  to  a  reformatory, 
where  he  could  be  treated  with  the  primary  object  of  getting  rid  of 
his  evil  habit.     All  would  admit  that  a  man  had  no  right  to  waste  his 
substance   in  a  public-house  when  his  wife  and  children  or  other 
property  dependent  on  him  were  without  food  and  clothing.     It  was 
criminal  to  do  so;  and  if  a  man  after  warning,  or  having  been  thoroughly 
treated  for  reform,  persisted  in  doing  so,  society  was  justified  in  treating 
him  and  punishing  him  as  a  criminal.    A  drunkard  had  no  more  right 
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than  a  lunatic  to  wasfce  his  effects  or  outrage  the  members  of  his  familj 
by  persistent  indulgence  in  a  brutal  vice ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
justifiable  to  imprison  him  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  strengtben 
the  weak  elements  of  his  moral  nature,  and  in  the  last  resort  he  might 
be  permanently  confined.  It  had  been  recommended  in  the  papers 
read  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  dealing  with  drunkards  com- 
pulsorily  through  the  magistrates,  which  should  be  initiated  by  the 
police;  and  that  would  be  a  wise  course;  but  power  should  also  be  given 
to  the  drunkard's  family  to  put  the  police  in  motion,  or  to  apply  to  the 
magistrate.  He  thought  it  almost  impossible  to  expect  that  exc^ve 
and  criminal  drinking  should  cease ;  and  as  the  habitual  drunkard  would 
remain  he  must  be  dealt  w^ith  by  compulsion,  and  iu  the  last  resort  by 
punishment.  The  feeling  of  the  community  would  support  stringent 
treatment  of  the  habitual  drunkards ;  and  a  law  backed  by  public 
opinion  would  strengthen,  and  viviiy  the  moral  feeling  against  habitual 
drunkenness,  or  even  against  any  degree  of  excessive  drinking,  and  so 
indirectly  promote  the  practice  of  temperance. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  thought 
that  Mr.  Ross  had  established  the  case  of  the  doctors  that  drunkenness 
was  more  of  a  disease  than  a  crime.  Any  drunkard  who  knew  he  was 
ruining  himself  and  family,  and  yet  had  the  means  of  prevention,  must 
surely  be  a  lunatic.  Mr.  Boss  would  shut  up  such  persons  as  prisoners, 
as  though  they  had  been  convicted  of  crime.  That  was  precisely  what 
was  being  done  now,  and  it  was  that  which  Dr.  Kerr  desired  to  avoid. 
He  had  a  return  from  the  Chief  Constable  of  Huddersfield  which 
showed  some  lamentable  facts.  Out  of  a  population  of  some  80,000 
or  83,000,  506  had  been  convicted  and  430  locked  up  for  drunken- 
ness. It  was  there  treated  as  a  crime,  but  as  specified  in  the  papers 
just  read  it  was  considered  as  a  disease.  Mr.  Vincent  had  told 
the  Congress  that  1,200,000Z.  was  spent  annually  in  looking  after 
drunkards,  but  that  the  crime  of  murder  in  London  had  decreased  to  a 
low  proportion,  which  he  attributed  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  tem- 
perance societies  amongst  all  classes.  Education,  it  might  be  hoped, 
would  do  much  to  decrease  the  evil  of  drunkenness.  When  a  man  was 
before  the  magistrates  charged  with  drunkenness  he  probably  had  a 
strong  desire  to  reform  his  habits,  and  that  would  be  the  moment,  il' 
the  law  were  altered,  for  getting  him  into  a  retreat  where  he  might 
be  taught  to  abandon  his  disastrous  habit.  He  would  second  the 
resolution  that  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Haughton  (Dublin)  desired  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
words  *  and  also  of  conferring  on  magistrates  in  certain  well-marked 
cases  the  power  to  commit  such  persons  to  such  retreats.'  As  a  total 
abstainer  he  thought  the  line  taken  by  this  section  was  altogether 
wrong;  in  fact,  the  great  weaknesses  of  these  congresses  was  their 
want  of  determination  on  this  temperance  question.  He  thought  all 
the  speakers  had  proved  their  cases.  The  doctors  had  to  a  certain 
extent  proved  dninkenness  to  be  a  disease  and  lunacy,  and  Mr.  Ross 
had  proved  that  a  great  many  of  the  drunkards  were  criminals.  But 
the  diflSculty  was  not  to  be  met  by  giving  powers  to  the  magistrates  to 
imprison  these  drtmkards,  for  retreats  and  lunatic  asylums  were  no  less 
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than  prisons.     They  ought  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  stop  drink- 
ing by  getting  people  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levt  (London)  would  second  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Haughton.  They  were  told  that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with 
in  some  way  ;  and  it  was  then  straightway  assumed  that  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  proposed.  But  ^  something  must  be  done' 
was  not  one  of  the  principles  of  social  science.  It  was  the  quack's 
motto.  They  must  take  care  not  to  adopt  a  course  which  woiild  lead 
to  greater  evils  than  those  which  already  existed.  There  were  persons 
who  were  endeavouring  to  assimilate  the  legal  treatment  of  drunkards 
and  lunatics.  The  lunacy  laws  were  far  too  dangerous  and  despotic 
already,  without  desiring  to  extend  them  in  this  way.  The  medical 
men  who  had  advocated  this  new  extension  of  the  principle  of  com- 
*  pulsory  medical  treatment  had  been  careful  not  to  call  these  *  retreats' 
prisons;  but  what  mattered  the  name  when  the  things  were  the 
same  ?  If  people  were  to  be  put  into  the  retreats,  and  kept  in  them, 
against  their  will,  in  what  respect  would  this  differ  from  imprisonment  ? 
This  question  was  a  political  and  not  a  medical  one,  and  ought  to  be 
discussed  on  the  general  ground  of  policy,  and  not  on  medical  or 
pseudo-medical  grounds.  The  proper  way  would  be  to  make  every 
one  responsible  for  his  conduct.  He  was  not  allowed  to  keep  explo- 
sives in,  his  house,  which  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Therefore  if  a  man  put  himself  in  a  state  dangerous 
to  the  household  or  to  his  neighbours,  he  might  be  justly  punished 
for  it.  Drunkenness  was  no  excuse  for  crime.  If  a  man  was  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  so  to  make  himself  dangerous 
to  the  community,  he  might  well  be  allowed  facilities  by  the  State 
to  put  himself  for  a  specific  time  under  care,  till  he  was  cured ; 
but  he  protested  against  these  *  retreats,'  even  when  voluntarily 
entered,  being  fashioned  on  the  line  of  private  lunatic  asylums. 
They  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons.  However  bad  drunkenness  might  be — and  he  did 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  extenuate  the  evil — it  would  be  most  imwise 
to  endeavour  to  suppress  it  by  means  which  would  be  fatal  to  personal 
liberty.  True  sobriety  must  be  voluntary,  and  could  grow  only 
where  it  had  room  to  grow — in  the  soil  and  air  of  freedom.  He 
believed  that  total  abstinence  was  a  good  thing,  but  deprecated  the 
interference  of  the  temperance  party.  Their  constant  attacks  on 
personal  liberty  did  much  harm  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  were 
a  grievous  set-off  to  their  more  sober  efforts. 

Mr.  H.  H.  CoLLiKS  said,  according  to  the  last  year's  report  on 
drunkenness  in  Huddersfield,  there  had  been  an  increase.  In  the  report 
of  the  year  1880  there  were  395  convictions  ;  in  1881-2,  451  con- 
victions, or  an  increase  of  56 ;  and  this  year  something  like  30 
per  cent.  more.  The  increase  of  prosecutions  as  compare<l  with  last 
year  was  14  per  cent. ;  and  as  compared  with  1879-80,  32  per  cent. 
There  were  345  males  and  106  females  in  1881-2 ;  144  were  sent 
to  prison  for  14  days,  and  10  for  one  month;  110  were  known  as 
thieves  or  persons  of  bad  reputation. 

Miss    A.  Bewicke  (London)  said  no  one  had    referred    to   the 
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system  at  present  in  force  in  one  part  of  Australia.  It  seemed 
to  her  to  meet  the  views  of  several  of  the  speakers.  The  system  at 
least  in  one  of  the  colonies  of  Australia  was  that,  when  a  person  bad 
been  three  times  convicted  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  be 
was  sent  to  a  prison  hospital,  or  retreat  for  drunkards,  and  kept  there 
until  pronounced  cured  by  the  doctors.  It  would  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  of  proving  habitual  drunkenness,  if  it  were  accepted  as  a  fact 
after  three  convictions  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  She  had  ber 
information  from  an  enthusiastic  doctor,  and  was  sorry  she  could  not 
more  fully  explain  the  system ;  but  she  believed  it  was  in  force  in  Mel- 
bourne. She  feared  that  those  who  had  listened  to  the  debate  would  be 
under  the  impression  that  women  were  a  great  deal  more  drunken  than 
men  ;  but  that,  she  believed,  was  not  the  case,  and  the  convictions  in 
Huddersfield  showed  that  only  one-third  of  the  drunkards  were 
women.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  looking  at  statistics,  that 
when  a  woman  took  to  habitual  drinking,  she  was  more  often  cod- 
ricted  than  a  man,  and  the  several  convictions  of  one  woman  would 
swell  up  the  number,  and  lead  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  proportion 
of  men  and  women  who  were  drunkards. 

Mr.  Thokas  Lister  (Bamsley)  having  had  a  long  experience  with 
drunkards  in  the  West  Riding,  found  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
retaining  their  reformed  characters  and  keeping  them  away  from  their 
accustomed  society  where  pressure  to  drink  was  put  upon  them.  A 
measure  such  as  that  now  proposed  might,  he  thought,  be  adopted 
with  safety.  He  did  not  see  the  hardship  to  a  drunkard  of  being  put 
into  a  house  of  correction  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  be  a  total 
abstainer.  There  were  times  when  the  habitual  drunkard  was  in 
possession  of  his  senses,  and  therefore  it  was  to  a  great  extent  criminal 
on  his  part  to  give  way  to  a  habit  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr  (in  reply)  said  that,  whatever  he  might  say  or  do 
on  the  total  abstinence  platform,  he  was  bound  to  keep  within  the 
facts.  Medical  observers  had  been  inundated  with  facts,  and  had 
been  converted  to  a  recognition  of  the  disease  aspect  of  habitual 
drunkenness  against  their  wills.  They  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
*  blue  ribbon '  work  a  moral  reformation ;  but  medical  men  in  Uieir 
consulting  rooms  often  found  that  the  wearing  of  the  *  blue  ribbon ' 
was  no  protection  to  the  diseased  inebriate,  and  that  moral  and 
religious  impressions  had  oflen  no  lasting  effect  on  such  drunkards. 
If  this  association,  or  the  people  of  the  country,  would  do  nothing  for 
these  poor  diseased  victims  of  alcohol,  then  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  they  would  be  left  to  die  of  neglect  in  a  Christian  country.  It 
was  in  the  interest  of  those  hapless  subjects  of  a  true  disease  ihat 
they  desired  an  alteration  in  that  incomplete,  temporary,  imperfect  Habi- 
tual Drunkards  Act.  His  experience  was  that  they  might  successfully 
induce  some  habitual  drunkards  to  put  themselves  voluntarily  under  the 
Act;  and,  in  fact,  there  were  several  such  persons  waiting  to  go 
into  the  Dalrymple  Home  when  it  was  ready.  There  were  of  course 
cases  of  failure,  as  of  success.  The  Act,  therefore,  was  not  quite  use- 
less, but  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  case.  It  had,  however,  done 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  had  affirmed  a  principle.     What  the  Dalrymple 
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Home  was  intended  to  do  was  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  effect 
cures,  and  then  surely  they  would  succeed  in  getting  the  Act  made 
permanent  and  in  having  it  amended.     One  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties of  carrying  on   the   homes   was   that    when   a    drunkard,  after 
being  a  few  days  in  the  home,  felt  himself  better,  and   perhaps  all 
right  for  a  time,  he  would  write  to  the  doctor  and   ask   to   be   set 
at   liberty,   and   failing  the   doctor's   sanction   to   discharge,   would 
endeavour  to  cajole  his  friends  to  help  him  to  escape.     lie  believed 
that  in    America   about   thirty    per   cent,   of  the   inmates  of   the 
homes  were  either  permanently  reformed  or  greatly  benefited  by  the 
treatment.    The  fee  in  the  Dalrymple  Home  was  three  guineas  a  week, 
but  there  was  also  a  fee  of  half  that  sum ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  public  the  fees  might  be  still  further  lessened.     He  wished  he  could 
believe  that  the  punishment  of  drunkenness  as  a  crime  would  act  as  a 
deterrent.     If  there  was  anything  more  patent  than  another,  it  was 
that  all  the  terrors  of  earth — and  the  other  place — put  together  would 
not  deter   the  drunkard  from  drinking.     A  man  said  to  him,  '  If  hell 
were  on  the  other  side  of  that  glass  of  whisky,  I  must  have  it.'     The 
moral  and  higher  natures  of  such  men  were  diseased.     In  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  retreats,  of  course  they  expected  to  meet  the  parrot  cry 
of   '  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; '  and  if  the  homes  were  to  be   like 
private  limatic  asylums  there  might  perhaps  be  some  danger  to  the 
'liberty  of  the    subject;'  but  that   would  be  a  matter  for  the  State 
to  supervise.     In  the  Dalrymple  Home  everything  would  be  done  iu 
the  light  of  day.      Government   inspection   was   provided    for,  and 
everything  the  licensee  did  must  be  reported  within  forty-eight  hours, 
so  that  there  would  be  every  possible  safeguard.     In  Australia  there 
was  no  complaint  about  the  '  liberty  of  the  subject.*  The  most  abject  slave 
on  earth  was  the  dipsomaniac  himself.     The  word  ^  retreat '  was  not  of 
his  (the  speaker's)  invention — it  was  the  term  used  in  the  Act  to  describe 
inebriate  homes  ;    and  he  should  have  preferred  the  word  '  home,'  as 
it  was  the  aim  to  treat  the  inebriates  in  such  establishments  as  the 
members  of  a  family.     With  reference  to  the  resolution,  it  seemed  to 
be  so  general  as  to  defy  objection.     Some  speakers,  however,  objected 
to  the  power  of  imprisonment  against  the  will  of  the  inebriates.     His 
experience  was  that  at  a  certain  moment  the  inebriate  was  willing  to 
sign  away  his  liberty,  but  by  the  time  the  declarations  were  prepared 
the  repentant  mood  had  vanished  and  the  chance  was  lost.     Was  it 
not  reasonable  to  ask  that  when  the  inebriate  was  in  a  mood  to  con- 
sent be  should  be  kept  at  any  rate  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  they 
might  formulate   whatever   conditions   they   pleased   to    secure    the 
'  liberty  of  the  subject'?     The  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  help  for- 
ward the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  habitual  drunkard ; 
and  the  Government  would  take  good  care  that  nothing  would  be  done 
to  impugn  the  'liberty  of  the  subject'  in  any  improper  degree. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  President,  but 
being  lost,  the  original  resolution  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 
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OABBIAGE   OF   BICE  AND   INJUBED   PERSONS. 

On  the  Carriage  of  Sick  and  Injured  Persons.  By  JoHir 
PuELBY,  Deputy  Chairman  and  Honorary  Director  of 
Stores,  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

r  selecting  a  title  for  this  paper  I  should  have  preferred 
*  Ambulance  Work  in  Time  of  Peace  ;*  but  as  unfoiv 
tunately  the  word 'ambulance' has  been  often  misapplied, 
and  by  many  people  is  still  thought  to  be  an  exdusively  mili- 
tary term,  I  have  chosen  a  heading  about  which  no  such 
misconception  can  arise. 

I  must,  however,  premise  that  I  intend  to  use  the  word 
^  ambulance '  freely ;  there  is  no  reason  why,  because  it  is 
constantly  and  erroneously  applied  to  everything  connected 
with  hospitals  and  hospital  material,  whether  moveable  or 
stationary,  on  legs  or  on  wheels,  we  should  be  debarred 
from  employing  it  as  a  most  useful  adjective  to  qualify 
means  of  transport  in  time  of  peace  as  weU  as  in  war. 

Previously  to  the  Pranco-Grerman  war  in  1870-71,  the 
carriage  of  sick  and  injured  persons  was  a  subject  whidi,  ui 
this  country  at  least,  was  almost  entirely  left  to  military 
surgeons  and  their  subordinates.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
towns  invalid  carriages  were  to  be  found,  but  these  were 
either  costly  luxuries  or  wretched  specimens  of  parochial 
parsimony.  Stretchers  of  the  most  primitive  construction 
were  kept  at  police  stations,  but  these  were  intended  rather 
for  the  use  of  inebriated  persons  than  for  the  victims  of 
accident  or  disease. 

The  FrancorG^rman  war,  in  a  great  measure  through  the 
intervention  of  the  British  National  Aid  Society,  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  such  matters  we  were  lamentably 
behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  Eed  Cross  agents  returned  home 
from  the  seat  of  war  with  the  conviction  that  ambulance 
work  should  not  be  confined  to  armies,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  field  always  open  for  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
mutual  co-operation  between  the  civU  and  military  elements 
must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

During  the  Eed  Cross  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1868,  at 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1873,  at  the 
Hygienic  Exhibition  at  Brussels  in  1876,  at  Greneva  in  1882, 
and  more  than  once  at  meetings  held  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soci^te  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires, 
this  feeling  met  with  encouragement,  and  much  practical 
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advantage  was  derived  from  the  trials  and  comparisons  which 
were  made  of  the  means  of  hospital  transport  exhibited  bj 
inventors  of  various  nationalities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relations  just  referred  to  were  still  further  strengthened. 
Civilians  learnt  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of  military 
surgeons,  whilst  the  latter  found  that  there  was  much  know- 
ledge to  be  gained  from  watching  the  efforts  of  the  former, 
whose  essays  and  experiments  were  not  trammelled  by  those 
considerations  of  routine  and  finance  which  more  or  less 
hamper  individual  energy  in  all  departments  of  State. 

Ambulance  work  in  this  country  was,  and  indeed  is  still, 
far  from  possessing  that  degree  of  popularity  which  it  enjoys 
on  the  Continent.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  has  been  developed  in  some 
states  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  by  the  actual  presence 
of  war,  a  sad  experience,  for  the  absence  of  which  we  may 
be  grateful. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  St.  John  Ambu- 
lance Association  has  been  established,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  taken  root  is  a  proof  that,  although  we  have 
been  spared  the  horrors  of  invasion,  and  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  turn  every  other  house  into  a  hospital  for  the 
exigencies  of  war,  EngliJBh  men  and  women  are  as  ready  as 
they  ever  were  to  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  wher- 
ever they  may  find  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  work  of  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association ;  but  in  tracing  out  how  it  is 
that  England  has  in  one  stride  placed  herself  in  front  of  all 
other  nations  in  this  field  of  practical  philanthropy,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  society  whose 
pupils  are  now  numbered  by  thousands,  and  which,  by  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  the  simplest  and  best 
means  of  removing  the  sick  and  wounded,  has  done  so  much 
to  mitigate  physic^  pain  arising  from  the  accidents  of  daUy 
life. 

As  has  often  happened  before  in  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness, we  were  the  last  to  take  a  forward  step ;  but  having 
done  so  our  progress  was  rapid.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  complimentary  acknowledgment  of  this  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  example  furnished  by  England  has 
been  followed  in  other  countries,  and  especially  by  the 
practical  people  of  Germany.  The  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  must  not  let  itself  be  passed  in  the  race  by  its 
disciple,  the  Samariterverein. 

An  account  of  the  way  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
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the  best  means  of  rendering  first  aid  to  sick  and  injured 
persons  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  and  the  good  effects 
which  have  already  resulted  from  it,  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  time  allowed  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a 
few  general  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  the  improvised  and 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  transport  of  invalids,  with 
the  use  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  British  public  is 
becoming  gradually  familiarised. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  there  were  two  modes  of  removing 
injured  persons:  if  the  distance  were  short,  and  police 
stretchers  were  not  at  hand,  a  shutter  or  a  hurdle  was 
usually  employed;  and  for  a  longer  journey  a  street  cab  or 
fly  was  considered  the  best  conveyance,  without  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  patient.  In  truth,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  former  method  was  in  the  highest  degree 
civilised  when  compared  with  the  latter;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  barbarous  method  of  putting  persons  suffering  from 
fractured  bones  or  internal  injuries  into  cabs  still  prevails 
to  a  degree  which  is  surprising  to  those  who  know  how  a 
patient's  state  may  be  aggravated  by  such  treatment.  There 
are  now  several  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  know  that 
for  such  cases  a  costermonger's  barrow  is  a  better  vehicle 
than  a  cab,  and  that  even  a  springless  cart,  without  the 
exertion  of  much  ingenuity,  can  be  promptly  converted  into 
a  comparatively  comfortable  ambulance  carriage.  Men  are 
taught  to  improvise  stretchers  with  materials  which  are 
generally  at  hand,  or  which  can  be  readily  procured.  Great 
attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
mechanical  stretchers ;  and  the  need  for  this  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  endless  variety  of 
-circumstances  to  which  a  stretcher  must  be  adapted.  The 
pattern  usually  employed  in  hospitals  is  the  most  perfect  for 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  needed,  namely,  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  patient  to  a  bed,  or  from  this  to  an  operat- 
ing table  and  back,  as  it  has  removable  poles  and  no  legs. 
But  feet  of  some  kind  are  absolutely  necessary  for  stretchers 
which  have  to  be  put  down  on  rough  or  wet  ground,  or  on 
the  bottom  of  a  cart.  Another  important  point  in  a 
stretcher  to  be  used  for  peace  purposes  is  that,  although  it 
must  be  made  to  fold  up,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  carried  in 
crowded  streets  on  a  man's  shoulder,  there  must  be  no 
separate  or  independent  parts,  as  it  may  sometimes  have  to 
be  used  by  those  who  would  not  understand  how  to  put  it 
together,  and,  when  required,  one  or  more  of  its  parts  might 
be  missing.     Plain  stretchers  with  poles  about  eight  feet  in 
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length  are  best  adapted  for  use  in  streets ;  but  if  they  have  to 
be  put  into  wagons,  or  employed  in  mines,  it  will  in  most 
cases  be  necessary  to  have  telescopic  handles.  It  may  even 
be  important  to  have  articulated  stretchers,  or  even  stretchers 
that  can  be  put  into  an  almost  perpendicular  position 
without  danger,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  badly  injured 
man  has  to  be  drawn  through  a  narrow  shaft  to  which  no 
other  means  can  be  adapted.  In  fact,  the  more  the  subject 
is  discussed,  the  greater  will  be  the  latitude  which  must  be 
admitted  in  the  construction  of  these  useful  articles ;  and 
yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  changes  which 
may  be  admitted  as  indispensable  should  depart  as  little  as 
possible  from  one  recognised  type. 

The  stretcher  employed  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  has  also  been  adapted  to  wheels ;  and  this,  for 
many  obvious  reasons,  is  a  great  advantage  where  a  patient 
has  to  be  conveyed  for  any  distance  over  a  fairly  good  road. 
This  vehicle  is  now  much  used,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  Ck)ntinent  and  in  the  colonies. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  indicate  some 
of  the  progressive  steps  which  have  lately  been  taken  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  ambulance  vehicles,  and 
therefore  I  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the  subject  of  horse 
ambulance  carriages,  which  is  in  my  humble  opinion  quite 
subordinate  to  the  more  important  one  of  stretchers.  When 
once  these  more  simple  vehicles  are  understood,  there  is 
scarcely  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  used  on  road  or  rail  that 
cannot  be  easily  transformed  into  a  good  ambulance  carriage. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  for  special  horse 
ambulance  carriages,  particularly  in  country  districts  where 
frequently  injured  persons  have  to  be  moved  long  distances. 

At  the  different  international  conferences  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  certain  conclusions  were  formed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  stretchers  should  be  placed  in  wheeled 
vehicles ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
in  a  railway  coach  a  stretcher  should  be  fixed,  and  made  as 
far  as  possible  a  part  of  the  carriage  itself.  And  with 
regard  to  horse  ambulance  carriages,  from  considerable 
experience  and  frequent  trials  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
the  undercarriage  be  provided  with  good  springs,  and  the 
bed  of  the  stretcher  be  made  of  elastic  material,  it  is  better 
that  the  latter  should  be  as  much  fixed  and  made  a  part  of 
a  road  carriage  as  it  is  thought  advisable  it  should  be  in 
the  case  of  a  railway  carriage. 

Quite  recently  the  necessity  for  improved    means   of 
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transport  for  invalids  has  been  recognised  in  more  than  one 
important  industrial  centre,  and  two  or  three  carriages  of 
more  or  less  excellence  have  been  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  local  sanitary  authorities ;  but  so  much  ignorance  pre- 
vails as  to  the  requirements  of  such  vehicles,  that  I  feel  sure 
no  satisfactory  progress  will  be  made  in  this  direction  until 
the  metropolis  possesses  a  museum  of  civil  and  military 
hospital  and  ambulance  material,  where  the  best  full-sized 
models  of  British  and  foreign  invention  can  be  seen  and 
compared.  Drawings  and  miniature  models  are  useless,  as 
only  trials  can  prove  the  superiority  of  one  over  another. 

I  must  thiiJr  it  is  wrong  that  any  deception  should  be 
attempted  in  order  to  conceal  the  use  of  a  carriage  employed 
for  hospital  purposes.  This  can  only  be  done  by  lessening 
the  advantages  it  ought  to  combine,  or  in  adding  greatly  to 
the  cost  by  producing  a  bad  imitation  of  a  private  barouche 
or  omnibus. 

Some  members  of  sanitary  committees  insist  that  light 
and  ventilation  should  be  obtained  only  through  the  roof  of 
the  vehicle,  and  the  consequence  is  that  patients  are  occa- 
sionally shocked  by  being  put  into  something  which  has  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  a  hearse. 

All  such  mistakes  should  be  avoided.  An  ambulance 
carriage  should  be  simple  in  construction,  plain  in  its 
fittings,  and  of  inoffensive  exterior ;  and  even  if  it  should 
proclaim  itself  to  be  what  it  is,  it  is  only  likely  to  be  treated 
with  more  respect,  and  to  gain  additional  facilities  for 
arriving  at  its  destination. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  the  army  ambulance  wagons  as 
such,  marked  with  the  Red  Cross,  which  are  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  and  at  railway  stations  9 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  should  be 
noticed.  A  horse  ambulance  carriage  should  be  constructed 
so  that  it  may  be  used  not  only  on  level  paved  or  mac- 
adamised roads,  but  also  on  rough  ground,  or  where  there 
may  be  many  small  obstacles  and  perhaps'  deep  ruts— a 
brick-field  or  railway  works,  for  instance;  and  it  is  an 
absolute  essential  that  it  should  be  made  to  turn  in  its  own 
length. 

I  have  mentioned  these  points  because  they  constitute 
the  principal  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  designing  these 
carriages. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  are  trained. 
Let  me  add,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  first  comer 
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without  any  previous  instruction  is  capable  of  properly 
using  ambulance  stretchers,  litters,  and  carriages.  The 
persons  in  charge  of  such  vehicles  not  only  require  training, 
but  experience ;  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
such  personnel  as  well  as  matSriel  will  be  found  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  present 
time  the  carriage  of  invalids  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  is  possible  for  those  who  have  well-filled  purses,  but 
not  for  people  of  small  means.  An  organisatioti  which  will 
place  well-trained  bearers  at  the  disposal  of  all,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  combined  with  the  general  introduction  of  con- 
venient litters  and  horse  ambulance  carriages,  and  increased 
facilities  on  the  part  of  railway  companies,  will  place  every 
person  suffering  from  disease  or  accident  on  an  equal  footing 
as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  even  if  it  be  not  so  as  regards 
luxury. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

'  The  Relation  of  Baths  and  Wash-houses  to  the  Social 
Well-being  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Cities  and  Large  Towns,* 
was  the  title  of  a  very  useful  and  practical  paper  contiibuted 
by  Mr.  Nokman  Pokbitt,  L.R.C.P.,  London,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng- 
landy  Fothergillian  Gold  Medallist,  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don : — ^When  acting  as  house  surgeon  at  the  Huddersfield 
Infirmary  the  author's  duties  tx>ok  him  to  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  one  of  his  patients  was  a  miserable  woman, 
living  with  three  others  in  a  small  wretched  place,  which, 
like  herself,  was  buried  in  dirt.  After  a  nurse  had  washed 
her  she  declared  that  she  was  much  worse.  If  the  skin  be 
varnished  over  the  individual  dies,  but  in  addition  to  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  dirt  upon  health  there  are  other  dangers, 
of  which  the  spreading  of  disease  by  work  taken  home  and 
by  the  distribution  of  the  clothing  of  the  recently  deceased, 
exclusion  from  public  parks,  and  the  efPects  upon  the  social 
status  of  the  individual  may  be  enumerated.  We  ourselves 
should  recoil  from  dirty  homes  and  repulsive  companions,  and 
if  facilities  were  given  to  the  masses  to  wash  and  be  clean, 
they  would  in  time  prefer  a  better  and  cleaner  mode  of  exis- 
tence. Children  are  fond  of  bathing,  and  at  some  Board 
schools  arrangements  are  made  for  regular  visits  to  the  baths. 
At  Leeds  and  Bradford  boys  use  the  Corporation  baths  at  a 
reduced  charge ;  in  all  the  new  schools  at  Liverpool  plunge 
baths  are  provided ;  while  at  Birmingham  last  year  31,202 
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bath  tickets  were  issued  to  Board-scliool  children  at  a  charge 
of  one  halfpenny  each,  a  prize  being  given  to  all  who  learnt 
to  swim  one  length  of  the  bath  in  a  season,  and  special 
prizes  and  a  challenge  shield  being  offered  for  competition 
between  the  schools.     An  inspector  of  schools,  once  a  head 
master  under  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  affirms  that 
the  best  results  ensued  from  this  practice.    Mr.  Leg^ard,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  hewiily  approves  the  practice, 
whilst  the  head  master  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Board  school, 
Huddersfield,  which  adjoins  the  Corporation  baths,  insists 
upon  the  necessity  for  bathing  in  clean  water.  The  prejudice 
and  lethargy  of  adults  foil  the  efforts  of  lovers  of  cleanliness, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  children  readily  go  to  the  baths,  and 
through  them  it  may  be  possible  to  influence  the  parents. 
All  elementary  schools  must  be  included  in  our    scheme. 
Clean  clothing  is  not  less  important  than  a  healthy  skin,  and 
by   establishing  wash-houses,  facilities  will  be  afforded  to 
those  who  are  now  but  imperfectly  able  to  secure  this.    Of 
the  good  influence  of  cleanliness  none  can  doubt,  and  by 
placing  within  reach  of  the  masses  facilities  which  we  enjoy 
in  our  own  homes,  by  bringing  up  the  young  in  ways  of  clean- 
liness, so  that  they  will  at  length  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  ve 
may  hope  to  do  something  towards  prolonging  life,  towards 
making  existence  more  pleasurable  and  useful,  and  towards 
the  elevation  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  higher  level  in 
the  social  scale. 

In  this  Department  Mr.  Geoege  Smith,  of  Coalville,  read 
two  papers.  The  first  related  to  the  condition  of  the  canal 
children,  and  the  steps  he  proposes  for  bringing  about  a 
free  education,  and  to  secure,  without  inconvenience,  and 
with  but  little  cost,  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  their 
floating  homes,  for  which  power  is  taken  in  a  Bill  he  has 
had  before  Parliament  during  the  last  four  sessions  to  amend 
the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877. 

The  author,  in  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  this  BiH, 
referred  especially  to  a  clause  which  proposes  that  *  a  child 
or  young  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be 
employed  for  hire  or  profit  in  or  for  purposes  of  a  canal  boat 
on  Simday.'  The  principal  objects  of  this  clause  were,  he 
said,  threefold :  First,  the  gradual  lessening  of  Sunday  traffic 
without  the  boatmen  and  boat-owners  experiencing  any  loss 
or  inconvenience  thereby.  Second,  to  assist  those  boatmen 
who,  with  large  families,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board,  divide  their  families  and  work  a  pair  of  boats, 
putting  the  girls  to  sleep  in  one  cabin  and  the  boys  in 
another,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  have  a  home  on  land 
immediately  the  Act  comes  into  operation,  and  whose 
children  are  required  to  make  the  number  of  attendances  at 
day  schools*  per  quarter.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
children  living  in  a  canal  boat  will  be  required  to  make  200 
attendances  in  a  day  school  in  the  year,  or  50  attendances 
per  quarter,  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  Third  Standard 
before  they  can  work,  which  would  not  be  a  great  hardship, 
as  the  boats,  vans,  shows,  and  like  places  are  stationary,  on 
an  average,  fully  one  third  of  the  year.  To  prevent  the 
infliction  of  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  hardship  on  the 
boating  parents — to  compel  them  to  tie  up  their  boats  on 
week  days  till  the  boat  children  have  made  their  attendances 
— ^the  writer  proposes  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to 
make  50  out  of  200  attendances  required  in  a  Sunday  SchooL 
Thirdly,  the  gradual  lessening  of  child  slavery,  which  the 
canal  children  have  to  endure  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
daily,  winter  and  summer,  while  their  fathers  are  generally 
taking  matters  quietly.  Most  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  boating,  when  the  women  and  children  live  in  the 
cabins,  devolves  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  It  has 
been  said  more  than  once  that  the  restrictions  proposed 
would  be  interfering  too  much  with  canal  trafSc  and  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  consequently  a  lessening  of  canal  trade 
would  be  the  result.  This  the  writer  denied.  The  passing  of 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  admit  of  the  boat  child&en 
of  nine  years  old  (who  pass  the  second,  third,  or  such 
standard  as  the  Education  Department  may  think  well  to 
fix)  working  all  the  hours  in  the  week,  without  cessation  of 
toil  from  Monday  morning  to  Sunday  morning  round  and 
round  again.  Surely,  then,  it  is  only  just,  fair,  and  honest, 
to  give  the  poor  canal  and  van  children  of  tender  years  a  few 
hours'  rest  out  of  1 68  in  the  week.  Even  when  this  easy  and 
simple  Bill  has  passed,  a  boatman  can  compel  a  boat  child  of 
ten  years  to  work  144  hours  in  the  week,  while  straw-plait 
manufacturers,  silk-weavers,  tile-makers,  and  others,  can 
only  compel  a  child  of  thirteen  years,  or  a  young  person,  to 
work  56  hours  per  week  out  of  168.  Mr.  SmiiJt  explained 
how  the  annual  registration  of  the  boats,  for  a  fee  of  5«.,  is 
to  be  brought  about,  without  any  inconvenience  to  either 
boatmen  or  boat-owners.  Without  the  annual  registraticm 
of  the  boats  he  stated  that  the  Act  of  1877  would  continue  to 
be  a  failure  in  its  main  features,  as  would  any  other  Act 
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dealing  with  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  canal  and 
gipsj  children,  who  live  in  moving  and  temporary  homes. 

In  the  other  paper  read  by  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  relating 
to  the  condition  of  our  gipsies  and  their  children,  he  stated 
that  there  are  among  us  at  the  present  time  nearly  50,000 
men,  women,  and  children  living  in  tents,  vans,  shows,  carts 
and  wigwams,  tramping  the  country,  attending  fairs,  feasts, 
and  fStes,  30,000  of  whom  will  be  children  of  school  age,  not 
five  per  cent,  of  whom  can  read  or  write  a  sentence,  and  who 
— with  some  bright  exceptions — are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation. 
The  writer  referred  to  some  of  the  leading  features  of  tiie 
present-day  gipsyism,  which  are  at  work  among  the  lower 
grades  of  society,  working  out  peril,  mischief,  poverty,  and 
degradation  to  themselves,  and  direful  evils  for  the  country's 
welfare.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  gipsies 
living  together  as  men  and  vdves  are  not  lawfully  married, 
and  that  during  his  visits  for  many  years  to  the  gipsies  and 
other  travelling  vagabonds  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
he  has  come  upon  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  huddling  together  upon  rotten  straw  and  bags,  full  of 
vermin  and  filth,  that  would  cause  the  heart  of  the  nation  to 
ache,  if  Englishmen  did  but  know  the  depths  to  which  onr 
present-day  gipsies  have  sunk.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
recently  seen  seventeen  families  of  gipsies  pigging  together, 
numbering  close  upon  100  human  beings,  in  ten  wigwams, 
and  not  three  out  of  the  number  could  tell  a  letter.  He  also 
gave  instances  of  how  small-pox  has  been  carried  about  the 
country  by  means  of  gipsy  vans,  tents,  and  wigwams.  Ovlj 
a  few  days  previously  small-pox  had  been  carried  to  Ashton 
by  a  gipsy  van,  and  more  than  twenty  persons  were  then  ill 
of  this  disease  at  Ashton.  Mr.  Smith  proposes  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  gipsies  and 
other  children  by  extending  the  provisions  of  tiie  Canal 
Boats  Act  of  1877,  and  the  enactment  of  his  Amending 
Bills. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  C. 
E.  Deysdale,  '  On  the  Mortality  of  Children  in  Various 
European  Countries.' — ^The  author  first  called  attention  to  the 
admirable  character  of  the  registration  of  births  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  where  all  births  were  registered  if  the 
children  had  breathed,  and  all  births  were  reported  at  once 
to  the  authorities.  France  allowed  three  days  before  regis- 
tration, and  this  made  a  difference  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  in 
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the  death-rate  of  infants,  and  England  six  weeks,  which 
quite  vitiated  the  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  in  this 
country.  All  children  ought  to  be  registered  immediately 
on  being  bom.  The  lowest  of  all  European  death-rates  in 
the  first  year  of  life  was  in  Norway,  where  104  infants  died 
of  1,000  bom,  in  the  first  year  of  life.  But  Italy  had  223 
deaths  of  infants,  and  Bavaria  actually  322  deaths  per  1,000 
bom,  in  their  first  year.  The  maximum  mortality  in  early 
life  may  surpass  900  per  1,000  bom,  or  run  to  1,000  per 
1,000,  as  in  our  race  in  the  tropics ;  and  it  still  was  at  the 
figure  of  500  per  1,000  among  foundlings  in  France.  The 
chief  cause  of  high  death-rates  was  the  high  birth-rates 
occurring  among  the  poor.  The  death-rate  in  the  first  year 
of  life  among  the  children  of  the  rich  was  only  as  3  to  8 
to  that  among  the  infants  of  the  poor,  and  the  minimum 
mortality  among  the  infants  of  the  rich  in  France  had  been 
said  by  Bertillon  to  be  7  per  cent.,  which  might  be  looked 
on  as  nearly  a  minimum  mortality.  The  neglect  of  maternal 
lactation  caused  much  mortality  in  the  coimtry  around 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  and  there  were  other  subsi- 
diary causes  that  might  be  mentioned ;  but  the  main  cause 
was  the  high  birth-rates  of  the  poor.  Thus  in  wealthy 
France,  with  a  low  birth-rate  of  26  per  1,000  inhabitants, 
the  in&ntile  death-rate  was  17  per  cent.,  and  these  died  in 
the  proportion  of  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 
But  in  Wiirtemberg  the  birth-rate  was  43  per  1,000,  the  in- 
fjEUitile  death-rate  32  per  cent.,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  was  fiimished  by  infants.  On  an  average  two  per- 
sons over  fifteen  in  Grermany  had  to  rear  a  child,  as 
against  three  in  France.  The  death-rate  of  Hampstead 
(London),  with  a  birth-rate  of  22  per  1,000,  was  only  12 ; 
whilst  that  of  some  parts  of  Whitechapel,  with  a  birth-rate 
of  40  per  1,000,  was  26  per  1,000  annually.  The  districts  of 
Paris  likewise,  where  there  were  the  greatest  numbers  of 
children  (19th  arrondissement  and  13th  arrondissement) 
were  also  the  ones  where  the  greatest  mortality  occurred,  and 
where  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  pauperism.  Hence 
it  was  clear  that  all  who  desired  to  see  health  and  comfort 
increase  should  favour  a  lower  birth-rate  (say  from  20  to  25 
per  1,000  inhabitants  annually)  among  the  masses.  Sooner 
or  later  all  civilised  European  governments  would  have  to 
discourage  large  families. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Dbtsdale  also  read  a  paper  ^  On  the  Causation 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.'    The   author  remarked  that 
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pulmonary  consumption  was  at  present  bj  far  the  most 
important  of  diseases  to  which  those  who  were  desirous 
of  improving  public  health  could  direct  their  attention. 
One  seventh  of  the  whole  human  race  died  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, according  to  a  recent  writer ;  and  one  third  of  all  the 
deaths  occurring  in  adults  between  20  and  40  was  caused  by 
pulmonary  consumption.  Unfortunately  there  was  as  yet  no 
very  clearly  accepted  theory  as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease, 
some  late  observers  of  ability  having  said  that  it  was  in  most 
instances  caused  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  and 
others  having  gone  so  fsbr  as  to  assert  that  all  consumptioo 
was  caused  by  contagion,  and  was  due  to  a  parasite  which 
they  denominated  bacilltbs.  He,  however,  had  had  long  ex- 
perience in  a  hospital  for  consumption,  and  was  fully  per- 
suaded, firstly,  that  the. disease  among  the  richer  classes 
was  extremely  hereditary — perhaps  in  three- fourths  of  all 
such  cases  it  would  be  found  that  a  father,  mother,  uncle,  or 
aunt  had  perished  of  the  disease ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  at 
all  contagious,  in  the  sense  that  other  diseases,  such  as  small- 
pox, measles,  or  syphilis  were.  Hence,  in  future,  the  way  in 
which  hygienic  reformers  should  work  who  desired  to  lessen 
the  ravages  of  this  terrible  scourge  of  the  race  should  be 
not,  as  Koch  had  suggested,  by  destroying  the  sputum, 
or  disinfecting  the  clothes  of  those  dying  of  the  disease ;  but 
by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  comfort  of  those  classes  most 
likely  to  perish  of  the  disease,  and  by  as  far  as  possible 
rendering  city  life  more  like  country  life,  by  making  the  air 
purer,  work  less  exhausting,  and  food  cheaper. 

A  paper  '  On  the  Position  and  Influence  of  Medical  Men 
in  Society '  was  read  by  Dr.  Edwaed  T.  Tibbits,  Physician 
to  the  Bradford  Infirmary  and  to  the  Bradford  Fever  Hos- 
pital. The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  : — Firstly,  that 
medical  men,  although  for  the  most  part  on  an  equality  with 
other  professional  men,  occupy  an  inferior  and  somewhat 
anomalous  position,  which  it  would  be  well  to  improve  and 
consolidate  ;  Secondly,  by  reason  of  their  general  education, 
special  knowledge  and  training,  and  familiarity  with  the 
various  domestic  and  social  conditions  of  all  classes,  their 
influence  for  good  or  evil  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
any  other  section  of  the  community.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  one  of  the  great  aims  of  social  science  is  to  arrange  the 
elements  of  society  in  such  a  manner  that  beneficial  tenden- 
cies may  be  increased,  and  injurious  ones  diminished  in  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  individuals.     This  being  so,  it 
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was  urged  that  the  health  of  the  masses  should  be  one  of 
the  first  considerations  of  the  State.  With  this  in  view,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  elevation  of  medical  men  in  the  social 
scale  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  importance  of 
sanitary  science,  and  thus  in  many  ways  improve  the  public 
health ;  and,  further,  that  this  would  be  best  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Health,  and  the  occasional 
creation  of  medical  peers. 
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COUNTY   GOVERNMENT. 


WJiat  should  he  the  functions  and  powers  of  Local  Authorities 
under  any  scheme  of  Oovemment  by  County  Boards  ?  By 
John  Newton,  President  of  the  York  Chamber  of 
Agriculture, 

IN  introducing  my  paper  to  you,  I  think  ifc  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  my  subject  into  three  parts.  Ist.  To 
describe  the  existing  Local  Authorities,  their  functions  and 
powers.  2nd.  The  formation  of  a  County  Board.  And, 
lastly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  relation  the  County 
Boanls  should  bear  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  in  an  assembly  like  the 
present  to  trace  the  history  of  Bural  Local  Government  in 
England,  or  to  show  how  it  has  developed  into  its  present 
proportions,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  a 
more  pure  system  of  Local  Government  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred  than  has  prevailed  since.  The  first  Local  Authority, 
both  as  regards  dignity  and  importance,  are  the  County 
Magistrates,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at 
his  own  discretion.  They  receive  no  salary,  and  are  generally 
chosen  from  the  resident  landowners.  The  more  important 
functions  of  County  Magistrates  are  performed  by  them 
collectively  at  quarter  sessions,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
unpaid  chairman,  elected  by  themselves ;  and  they  conduct 
most  of  their  business  through  standing  committees. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the  magis- 
trates, as  I  believe  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  by 
any  scheme  of  county  government  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed, but  I  will  pass  on  to  consider  the  share  they  take  in 
administering  the  finances  of  the  county.     By  the  Act  of 
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\  county  prisons,  and  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
1,  were  transferred  to  the  State,  and  the  entire  control 
vested  in  prison  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Home 
etary.  The  county  magistrates  appoint  the  chief 
table,  and  levy  the  police  rate,  by  which  the  force  is 
larily  maintained,  but  the  local  rate  is  supplemented 
L  the  imperial  exchequer  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
al  expenditure  on  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  force, 
cost  also  of  maintaining  the  county  asylums  is  divided 
early  the  same  principle  between  the  S^te  and  the  rate- 
irs  of  the  county,  who  are  thus  considerably  relieved  of 
rtion  of  their  burdens.  The  management  of  the  asylums 
L  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  subject  to  the  approval 
lie  Home  Secretary.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
sums  voted  by  quarter  sessions  are  under  the  control  of 
Central  Government,  and  that  the  money  which  they 
>  the  absolute  control  over  is  comparatively  very  small 
ed,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  magistrates 
inister  the  rates  under  their  control  both  judiciously  and 
omically.  They  also  have  the  power  of  granting  and 
wing  licences  to  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
)rs.  They  also  have  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
»gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  a  number  of  other 
38  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention.  In  fact,  magis- 
»  have  had  work  heaped  upon  them  of  late  years  mainly 
use  the  Government  had  not  a  more  convenient  ad- 
Btrative  authority  at  their  disposal. 
'.  must  now  pass  on  to  the  existing  highway  authorities, 
m  Act  passed  in  1862  the  magistrates  were  enabled  to 
le  the  county  into  highway  districts,  according  to  their 

discretion ;  the  Highway  Board  to  consist  partly  of 
lent  justices  as  ex  officio  members,  and  partly  of  way- 
lens  elected  by  the  constituent  parishes.  The  Act, 
ever,  was  not  made  compulsory,  and  could  only  be  applied 
Irishes  which  previously  maintained  their  own  highways 
ir  the  care  of  surveyors,  and  which  were  not  governed 

local  Board  of  Health.     There  are  still  some  counties 

have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  Act,  and  still  adhere 
be  parish  system.  By  the  Highway  Act  of  1878,  the 
idiction  of  the  Highway  Boards  could  be  transferred  to 
rural  sanitary  authorities  in  cases  where  the  highway 
ict  should  coincide  with  the  rural  sanitaiy  district. 

was  very  necessary,  as  the  execution  of  sanitary  works 
Ived  continual  interference  with  the  public  roads.  By 
same  Act  it  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  districts,  other 
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than  municipal  boroagbs  paying  no  county  rate,  all  roads 
distumpiked  since  December  31,  1870,  should  become  main 
roads,  and  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  should 
be  charged  upon  the  county  rate.  The  tendency  of  recent 
highway  legislation  is  to  increase  the  duties  of  magistrates 
at  quarter  sessions,  the  sphere  of  whose  activity  seems  to  be 
constantly  enlarged  with  every  fresh  development  of  local 
government  in  rural  districts. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  glance  over  the  duties  and  powers 
of  Boards  of  Guardians.  They  are  composed  of  elected 
members,  bat  aU  magistrates  residing  in  the  Umon  have  a 
right  to  a  seat ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  that,  while  many 
of  the  magistrates  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  of  committees  in  some  Unions,  in  others  they  are 
never  by  any  chance  seen.  The  Local  Grovernment  Board 
exercise  a  general  and  almost  paramount  control  over  the 
actions  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  may  dissolve  Unions, 
add  to  Unions,  or  reduce  their  size  at  its  own  discretion.  I 
shall  have  to  say  afterwards  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of  this 
control  should  be  transferred  to  County  Boards.  The  duties 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  consist  chiefly  in  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  workhouses,  and  in  the  regulation  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  Union  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  substance 
the  rating  authority  in  relation  to  the  poor-rate  because  it 
controls  the  valuation,  enforces  the  collection,  and  deter- 
mines by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  which  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  rate ;  and  it  collects  its  funds  (as  well  as 
the  county  rate)  by  means  of  orders  upon  the  overseers  of 
parishes.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  were  constituted  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  rural  districts  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872,  and  that  Act  has  since  been  extended  by  the 
one  of  1875.  From  the  census  of  1881  we  learn  that  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  967  urban  sanitary  districts, 
exclusive  of  the  39  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  with  a  population  in  the  aggregate 
of  17,648,354;  whilst  the  population  of  the  rural  sanitary 
districts  amounted  to  only  8,319,932,  being  rather  more 
than  two  to  one.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  poor-law 
Union  is  situated  both  in  an  urban  and  a  rural  sanitary 
district.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  urban  members  of  the 
Board  take  no  part  in  its  management;  each  sanitary 
authority,  whether  urban  or  rural,  is  bound  to  appoint  a 
medical  officer  of  health ;  and  I  will  say  in  passing  that  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  many  reasons  if 
the  medical  officers  of  health  for  the  rural  districts  were 
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appointed  by  the  county  instead  of  the  Union.  The  powers 
entrusted  to  rural  sanitary  authorities  are  much  less  than 
those  conferred  upon  urban  sanitary  authorities ;  but  when 
a  rural  sanitary  authority  is  intersected  with  urban  parishes 
it  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ijocal  Government  Board, 
obtain  urban  powers,  which  will  apply  to  the  urban  parishes 
in  its  district.  The  rural  sanitary  authorities  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  are  empowered 
to  appoint  a  stafP  of  inspectors,  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
any  meeting,  and  to  institute  the  most  searching  inquiries 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  places  required  to  be 
inspected. 

I  feel  I  have  spent  so  much  of  the  time  allotted  to  me 
over  the  above  subjects,  that  I  can  merely  mention  how  the 
local  authorities  are  empowered  to  deal  with  education. 
By  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876  the  enforcement 
of  attendance  in  places  having  no  School  Board,  and  not 
being  municipal  boroughs,  devolves  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  Union.  At  the  present  time  School  Boards  in  rural 
parishes  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

In  summing  up  the  four  local  authorities  that  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  whilst  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  Highway  Act,  and  the  Sanitary  Act, 
have  reduced  the  parish  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Union,  or 
highway  district,  the  Education  Act  has  contributed  to 
reinstate  it.  In  the  above  authorities  you  have  a  conglomer- 
ation both  of  areas  and  rates,  or,  as  Mr.  Goschen  fitly 
describes  it,  ^  a  chaos  of  authorities,  a  chaos  of  rates,  and  a 
chaos,  worse  than  all,  of  areas.'  Having  thus  considered 
the  principal  functions  of  the  rural  local  authorities  (although 
I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  them),  I  will  pass  on  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  constituting  a  County  Board.  I 
think  we  may  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  County  Boards  will  be  an  established  fia^ct,  as 
both  political  parties  in  Parliament  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
them,  yet  I  must  candidly  say  that,  as  far  as  my  experi* 
ence  goes,  amongst  the  majority  of  ratepayers  there  is  not 
that  ardent  desire  for  County  Boards  which  perhaps  you 
might  expect,  considering  they  have  been  before  the  public 
so  long.  This  apathy  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  rate- 
payers as  a  rule  have  an  aversion  to  new  schemes  of  any 
kind,  as  they  know  by  experience  that  any  change  generally 
means  increased  rates,  which  everyone  objects  to,  more 
especially  after  a  series  of  bad  years. 

Bepeated  attempts  have  been  made  at  legislation  with 
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reference  to  County  Boards,  namely  in  1850,  1851,  1852, 
1860,  1869,  1871,  1878,  1879,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time  a  Bill  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Office  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  waiting  for  a  con- 
venient time  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament.  In  nearly 
all  these  Bills  the  board  was  to  be  composed  partly  of 
members  chosen  by  the  Boards  of  Guai'dians,  and  partly  of 
magistrates  chosen  by  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  in  the  BiU  of 
1852  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Board  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Nearly  all  these  Bills 
take  the  petty  sessional  division  as  the  electoral  area.  I 
think  myself  that  all  the  members  of  the  Ck)unty  Boards 
should  be  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers.  I  certainly 
would  not  advocate  this  mode  of  election  if  I  thought  it 
would  exclude  magistrates,  but  I  feel  confident  it  would  not. 
I  think  if  this  plan  were  adopted  there  would  be  more 
magistrates  returned  to  the  County  Boards  than  under  any 
scheme  that  has  as  yet  been  proposed.  What  would  there 
be  to  hinder  a  magistrate,  residing  in  the  district,  who 
took  an  interest  in  county  affairs,  from  obtaining  a  seat  at 
the  board?  Surely  he  would  have  a  better  chance  than 
any  other  ratepayer.  Nay,  I  go  fiirther;  I  say  he  is 
the  most  proper  man  the  ratepayers  could  send  to 
represent  them  on  account  of  his  previous  experience  in  the 
management  of  county  affairs.  But  if  a  magistrate  takes  no 
interest  in  county  affaii^,  of  course  he  would  be  passed  over, 
neither  do  I  think  he  would  have  the  slightest  desire  to 
obtain  a  seat  at  the  board.  I  should  imagine  that  most 
magistrates  would  prefer  direct  election  to  being  sent  to  the 
County  Boards  by  Quarter  Sessions ;  indeed,  I  know  of  some 
who  have  expressed  that  opinion.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  all  the  members  of  the  board  being  elected 
in  the  same  way  are  obvious.  It  would  be  more  in  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution.  It  would  raise  the  dignity 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  board.  It  would  re- 
duce party  feeling  to  a  minimum.  Neither  the  magistrates 
nor  the  other  members  of  the  board  would  be  suspicious  of 
each  other.  I  think  also  it  would  secure  the  appointment 
of  the  best  men  as  officers.  Direct  election  has  many  advan- 
tages over  indirect.  I  think  generally  you  would  get  better 
men.  Although  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  way 
that  business  is  conducted  at  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  of  the 
men  that  compose  them,  yet  I  know  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances in  rural  parishes,  when  guardians  have  to  be  elected, 
it  is  not  so  much  who  is  the  best  man  for  the  office,  as  who 
will  accept  it. 
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It  may  be  said  against  direct  election  that  jou  would  be 
constantly  disturbing  the  usual  quiet  of  the  county  parishes 
by  plunging  them  into  the  turmoil  of  a  contested  election. 
I  own  this  is  an  evil,  but  it  would  be  a  necessary  one,  and 
one  that  would  wear  off  in  time.  It  might  also  have  the 
advantage  of  lessening  the  importance  and  cost  of  parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  high  sheriff,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  the  county  members  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
board.  Members  of  the  board  should  be  elected  for  three 
years,  so  tiiat  they  would  have  time  to  leam  their  duties.  A 
certain  proportion  should  vacate  their  seats  every  year,  but 
should  be  eligible  for  re-election.  By  these  means  you  would 
always  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  who 
were  well  versed  in  its  business.  I  do  not  think  any  purpose 
would  be  gained  by  making  the  qualification  to  a  seat  at  the 
Oounty  Board  a  high  one.  About  30Z.  rateable  value  should 
be  sufficient,  and  anyone  on  the  rate-book  should  be  entitled 
to  a  vote.  There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Union  or  the  petty  sessional  division  would  be 
the  best  electoral  area.  If  the  Union  were  adopted,  the  areas 
would  have  to  be  readjusted,  as  they  liave  too  frequently 
been  formed  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  county  boundaries. 
Either  the  Unions  would  have  to  be  brought  within  the 
counties  or  the  county  boundaries  would  have  to  be  altered. 
If  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  (and  I  admit  they  are 
great  ones)  I  think  the  Union  would  be  the  better  area  of 
tiie  two.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
members  of  a  County  Board  should  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  four  local  authorities  I  have  dealt  with. 

Having  constituted  a  County  Board,  I  now  come  to  its 
duties  and  functions.  One  of  the  main  objects  in  creating 
County  Boards  is  to  give  local  self-government  to  the 
counties  similar  to  what  they  have  in  boroughs.  The  coun- 
ties should,  in  strictly  local  matters,  manage  their  own 
affiurs,  so  that  you  would  have  a  representative  parliament 
for  the  counties  which  thus  would  lighten  very  much  the 
labours  of  the  overworked  Impei*ial  parliament,  and  make 
useful  legislation  more  possible  than  it  is  at  present.  Cen- 
tralisation grows  year  by  year  till  the  work  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  have  become  huge  and 
unwieldy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  centralisation  saps 
and  undermines  the  utility  of  local  government  and  destroys 
its  dignity  and  independence.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Imperial  government  gives  subsidies  to  some  of  the  local 
authorities,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  certain  control  over 
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tlie  money  that  it  gives. .  It  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  deal  with  local  taxation,  although  you  can- 
not very  well  separate  it  from  local  government,  but  I  must 
say  I  think  subsidising  local  authorities  is  the  very  worst  way 
of  relieving  local  taxation.  It  is  economically  unsound  and 
has  been  proved  to  be  extravagant,  and  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  soon  adopt  a  better  mode  for  aiding  the  very  much 
overburdened  rural  ratepayers. 

County  Boards  should  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which 
is  at  present  done  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Inspec- 
tors should  be  appointed  by  the  County  Boards  and  live  in 
the  county  towns.  That  plenty  of  work  would  soon  be 
found  for  County  Boards  I  think  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr. 
Goschen  says :  ^  The  first  reform  needed  is  the  consolidation 
of  all  rates,  to  have  one  demand  note  for  all  rates,  and  a 
single  authority  for  levying  the  rate  and  distributing  the 
proceeds  among  such  other  authorities  as  have  power  to  call 
for  contribution.'  He  goes  on  to  say:  *The  intricacies  of 
Imperial  finance  are  simplicity  itself  compared  vnth  this 
local  financial  chaos.'  County  Boards  should  do  all  the 
administrative  work  which  is  at  present  done  by  Quarter 
Sessions,  not  of  course  interfering  with  their  judicial  func- 
tions. I  may  say  here  I  think  to  abolish  Quarter  Sessions 
and  have  stipendiary  magistrates  all  over  the  country  would 
be  a  great  misfortune ;  your  justice  would  not  be  as  good, 
and  certainly  would  be  more  expensive.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  even  to  name  the  duties  that  would  thus  be  transferred 
from  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  County  Boards,  but  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment are  continually  supplying  them  with  fresh  work. 
Having  taken  so  many  of  the  duties  from  Quarter  Sessions, 
I  think  it  would  be  only  right  that  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
should  act  under  the  new  board. 

I  now  come  to  what  should  be  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  other  local  authorities.  By  establishing  County 
Boards  you  would  not  abolish  such  authorities  as  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Highway  Boards,  Sanitary  Boards,  and  School 
Boards.  These  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  management 
of  business,  and  their  work  would  go  on  very  much  as  it 
does  at  present.  But  these  minor  boards  would  look  up  to 
the  County  Boards  as  the  centre  of  local  government ;  they 
would  apply  to  them  for  advice  and  aid,  instead  of,  as  now, 
laying  nearly  all  the  burden  of  local  management  on  the 
authorities  in  London.  No  doubt  some  of  the  functions 
and  powers  which  are  at  present  vested  in  the  local  au- 
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thorities,  might  with  advantage  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Boards,  besides  those  I  have  abeady  mentioned.  I  would 
give  County  Boards  control  over  the  workhouses,  so  that  they 
could  torn  unnecessary  ones  into  hospitals  for  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  or  asylums  for  a  certain  class  of  lunatics. 
County  Boards  should  also  have  the  revision  of  the  valuation 
lists  of  the  Unions.  County  Boards  should  also  have  the 
absolute  control  of  all  the  main  roads.  I  think  also  they 
might  be  entrusted  with  certain  sanitary  powers.  In  con- 
clusion I  feel  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  answered  the 
question  that  wus  put  to  me  in  rather  an  indirect  way, 
namely,  by  describing  more  fully  what  should  be  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  County  Boards  instead  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, but  they  are  both  so  intimately  connected  that  I 
think  in  stating  one  I  have  also  stated  the  other.  In 
preparing  my  paper  I  have  avoided  statistics  as  much  as 
possible,  as  I  thought  you  might  find  them  difficult  to  follow 
and  not  very  interesting  to  listen  to. 

I  feel  it  would  be  ungenerous  of  me  to  sit  down  without 
thanking  the  authors  of  the  many  able  essays  I  have  read 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  them  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  personally,  and  others  I  only  know  through  their 
writings,  but  whether  known  or  unknown  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  thanking  them  one  and  all  for  the  assistance 
they  have  given  me. 
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Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  said  that  for  a  good  many  years  past  he  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  county  business  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
he  was  also,  like  the  Chairman,  a  member  of  that  House  which  would 
eventually  have  to  settle  this  important  and  somewhat  difficult  question. 
This  wto  a  question  on  which  Members  of  Parliament  had  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  and  he  had  been  frequently  struck  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
as  to  its  details,  which  was  constantly  shown  in  public  discussions  and 
in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  many 
points  of  the  question,  and  he  only  wished  to  refer  to  one  or  two ;  and 
^rst  of  all  widi  regard  to  the  mode  of  election  of  any  new  board  which 
might  be  created  by  Parliament.  He  cordially  agreed  with  what  had 
be^  said  in  the  paper  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing  the  election  of 
the  board  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  measure  of  that  nature  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  If 
he  remembered  rightly,  in  both  the  Bills  introduced  by  the  late 
administration  for  t£e  purpose  of  forming  a  County  Board,  the  proposal 
5vas  that  a  certain  portion  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
4Uiother  portion  by  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions.   In  the  first  Bill  he 
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believed  one  half  of  the  board  was  to  be  elected  by  Quarter  Sesnoos, 
and  in  the  second  Bill  it  came  down  tc»  one- third ;  so  that  the  ratepayers 
would  only  be  electing  two-thirds  of  the  board  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.     As  a  tolerably  active  member  of  Quarter  Sessions,  he  wished 
to  say  that  he  could  not  fancy  anything  more  calamitous  both  for  the 
court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  for  the  future  of  county  government 
than  that  the  power  of  nomination  should  be  placed  in  its  hands.    If  a 
County  Board  meant  anything  at  all,  it  meant  the  creation  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  taxation,  and  cairying  on 
the  administration  of  the  county,  precisely  as  the  town  ooiumuIs  now 
raise  the  taxes  and  carry  on  the  administration  of  a  borough.     No  one 
would  dream  that  a  town  council  should  be  partly  composed  of  the 
nominees  of  another  body ;  and  in  creating  a  County  Board — or,  as  he 
preferred  to  call  it,  a  county  council, — the  same  legislative  rule  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  it  should  be  elected  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
elected,  by  those  who  have  to  pay  taxes,  and  have  to  be  governed. 
Mr.  Newton  had  alluded  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  being  placed  under 
the  County  Board  ;  but  there  was  one  change  which  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  that  was  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  should  no  longer  be 
appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant.     If  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  in 
future  to  be  the  official  of  an  important  representative  body,  that 
anomaly  must  be  swept  away,  and  his  appointment  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  body  itself.     With  regard  to  the  functions  which  the 
County  Board  would  have  to  fulfil,  he  would  be  inclined  to  make  them 
much  wider  than  what  Mr.  Newton  had  suggested.     He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Newton  in  all  his  propositions,  but  he  would  be  prepared  to  go 
much  further.     For  instance,  nothing  would  be  more  important  than 
that  a  freely  elected  county  council  should  possess  large  powers  over  the 
education  of  the  county.     With  regard  to  higher  education,  it  was 
most  important  that  they  should  have  in  every  county  some  elective 
body  capable  of    establishing,  when  necessary,  middle-class  schools 
and  new  grammar  schools,  for  supervising  the  district,  and  relieving 
the  present  Education  Office  in  Whitehall  of  many  of  its  centralised 
functions.     Then  again,  in  sanitary  matterp,  a  great  deal  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  County  Board.   At  present  nothing  was  more  unsatisbustory 
in  local  government-  than  the  way  in  which  sanitary  matters  were 
carried  on.     In  some  bodies  considerable  capacity  was  displayed,  but 
as  a  rule  rural  sanitary  authorities  did  very  little  towards  promoting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  their  districts.     They  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  so ;  they  were  composed  of  men  already  burdened  with 
the  details  of  poor-law  administration,  who  had  little  time  on  their 
hands  from  their  own  occupations,  and  who  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  understand  the  carrying  out  in  detail  of  what  was  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  questions,  viz.  how  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  population  around   them.     A  County  Board,  "with   sanitary 
functions  vested  in  them,  would  be  able  to  devote  its  intelligence  to 
the  subject,  and  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in  sanitation.     And 
above  all,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  having  one  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  county ;  a  man  who  would  be  highly  paid,  precluded 
from  private  practice,  and  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 
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instead  of  haviDg,  as  at  present,  poorly  paid  officer?,  compelled  to  seek 
private  practice,  which  might,  and  often  did,  clash  with  their  public 
duties.  There  were  a  great  nimiber  of  other  topics  connected  with 
eoimty  administration,  which  time  precluded  him  from  touching  upon. 
He  would  only  further  say  that  experience  had  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  no  greater  improvement  in  public  life  could  be  introduced  than 
the  introduction  of  popular  activity  in  the  administration  of  county 
government.  At  present  the  numbers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  counties  is  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the 
population ;  and  if  the  government  were  popularised,  these  niunbers 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  mimicipal  activity  would  run  into  new 
channels  of  self-government.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  which 
this  association  existed  to  further,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  such  boards  would  be  freely  elected,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  Englishmen  had  for  centuries  done  in  the  boroughs,  viz.  carry 
OQ  their  own  business  for  their  own  benefit  and  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  (London)  thought  that  anyone  who  had 
taken  part  in  public  affairs  must  feel  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  He  agreed  with  nearly  all  the  recommendations 
contained  in  Mr.  Ne¥rton*s  paper ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  a 
practical  man  like  him.,  with  the  aid  of  a  law  reformer  like  Mr.  Barber^ 
might  work  out  a  wonderful  reform  in  the  direction  of  county  legi&> 
lation.  Having  been  in  Parliament  and  taken  an  active  interest  during^ 
the  introduction  and  discussion  of  the  four  bills  which  had  been  intro- 
duced for  county  reform,  viz.  those  of  1869,  1871,  1878  and  1879,  he- 
felt  it  was  quite  impossible  in  the  short  compass  of  a  paper  like  this  to- 
discuss  what  was  the  intention  of  the  then  Governments,  and  what  was 
the  main  object  of  the  speephes  made  by  the  leading  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  What  occurred  to  him  as  a  practical  suggestion  was, 
if  this  paper  were  supplemented  by  the  examination  of  a  grand  com- 
mittee, partly  legal,  commercial  and  agricultural,  the  case  would  be 
ripe  for  legislation.  They  could  then  have  set  forth  all  the  points  in 
the  nine  BUls  on  county  government  which  had  been  introduced  from 
1851  up  to  the  present  time.  If  they  analysed  those  Bills  they  would 
find  running  through  them  many  general  axioms  in  county  and  local 
government  to  which  every  political  party  would  agree.  They  would  all 
agree  in  the  first  place  that  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  coxmty  afiairs,-  and  all  parties  would  agree  that  there  should) 
be  some  amendment.  It  would  also  be  found  that  in  the  last  Bills 
there  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  those  who  expended  publio 
money  should  be  elected,  as  a  general  rule,  by  those  who  paid  that 
money.  If  this  were  the  case  the  leading  magistrates  in  every  town 
and  district  would  receive  the  largest  amount  of  support  from  those 
who  had  confidence  in  them,  while  those  magistrates  who  take  no 
interest  in  public  government  would  be  excluded.  They  would  not 
be  likely  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  that  there  would  be  elected  in  every  district  magistrates 
and  others  who  had  taken,  or  who  desired  to  take,  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  the  county.  The  argument  in  favour  of  popular 
election,  as  against  party  selection,  was  undoubted.      There  was  an 
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almost  unanimous  feeling  that  the  duties  of  such  boards  should  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  people 
should  come  within  their  scope.  Except  in  the  case  of  great  counties 
like  Lancashire,  most  of  the  counties  could  be  well  managed  by  one 
County  Board,  having  the  control  over  taxes,  sanitary  regulation,  and, 
in  fact,  over  all  county  business  now  managed  by  various  authorities, 
and  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  most  confus^  way.  As  &r  as  he  could 
recollect,  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  four  Bills  on  county  management, 
this  was  not  a  political  question.  County  Boards  should  have  extended 
authority,  including  health,  education  and  taxation,  and  be  freely 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  county.  If  the  Parliament  of  England 
could  control  the  affairs  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  Indian 
empire  and  the  colonies,  a  County  Board,  well  selected,  and  composed 
of  intelligent  men,  could  well  manage  the  affiiirs  of  their  county.  He 
was  therefore  a  strong  advocate  for  County  Boards,  and  Mr.  Newton 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  section  for  his  excellent  and  suggestive 
paper. 

Mr.  William  Botly  (London)  agreed  with  the  conclusionB  of  the 
writer  of  the  paper  generally.  Mr.  Newton  did  not  suggest  any  mode 
of  relieving  the  overburdened  local  taxation,  but  only  said  he  hoped 
they  would  soon  adopt  a  better  mode  for  aiding  the  very  much  over- 
burdened rural  taxpayer.  He  rather  differed  from  Mr.  Newton  as  to  the 
rural  taxpayers  being  so  greatly  overburdened.  The  burdens  were  no 
doubt  high,  but  when  they  considered  that  rents  were  now  as  much  as 
twice,  and  even  thrice,  as  high  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  war, 
they  would  agree  that  it  was  rather  the  rentals  that  were  overburdening 
the  men.  They  would  require  to  be  very  careful  how  they  took  off 
any  of  the  rates  on  the  rural  population,  and  gave  power  to  the 
governing  body.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  rural  districts  were 
overburdened  in  comparison  with  the  people  of  the  towns.  He  agreed 
that  County  Boards  should  be  elected  by  the  people  generally,  and  not 
by  the  guardians ;  and  it  would  be  well  also  to  have  a  consolidation 
of  all  rates. 

Mr.  John  Hall  (Huddersfield)  wished  to  ask  a  question.  Mr. 
Newton,  in  his  paper,  stated  he  would  leave  the  entire  control  and 
supervision  of  the  valuation  lists  to  the  County  Board.  If  that  were 
so,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Newton  what  authority  he  would  constitute  the 
rating  authority  for  the  county?  Whether  it  would  still  remain 
with  boards  of  guardians,  or  be  transferred  entirely  to  the  County 
Boards  ? 

Mr.  Haughton  (Dublin)  considered  that  this  was  a  question  not 
only  social,  but  more  essentially  political.  Mr.  Hastings  had  touched 
upon  a  point  which  he  thought  was  probably  the  strongest  in  the 
whole  matter,  as  to  how  far  the  authority  of  those  County  Boards  should 
go ;  and  he  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  education  being  brought  under 
their  control.  He  believed  they  all  agreed  with  the  purpose  of  the 
paper,  and  no  more  important  question  could  have  been  brought  before 
the  section. 

Mr.  BosDiN  T.  Leech  (Timperley)  remarked  that  there  was  one 
rock  on  which  he  feared  the  system  of  election  of  County  Boards  and 
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the  whole  affidr  might  split.  Personally  he  believed  that  the  vote  of 
the  ratepayers  was  the  right  and  proper  mode  of  election ;  but  political 
feeUng  had  now  taken  such  deep  root  in  aU  institutions  and  corporations, 
that  if  they  had  election  merely  by  the  county  electors  they  might  be 
placed  in  the  position  in  which  many  boards  were,  that  it  beoune  a 
political  question,  and  that  both  sides  of  opinion  were  not  fairly 
represented*.  This  state  of  things  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  possibility  was  that  the  question 
might  be  made  a  purely  political  one.  He  would  like  to  know  how 
this  was  to  be  obviated  ?  What  means  would  there  be  of  having  both 
sides  represented,  unless  they  were  chosen  by  some  impartial  body  ? 

Mr.  Andrew  Dunn  (London)  said  that  it  appeared  from  the  paper 
which  Mr.  Newton  had  submitted  for  discussion,  and  from  every 
account  which  he  had  read,  that  the  various  county  governments  at 
present  overlapped  each  other ;  and  this  would  require  to  be  very 
much  altered  before  the  suggestions  of  the  paper  could  be  carried  out. 
A  suggestion  had  been  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  C!ommons  should  be  appointed  to  promote  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  principle  that  coimties  should  be  governed 
by  boards  which  would  be  really  local  parliaments,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  local  matters.  This  seemed  to  him  the  natural  conclusion, 
because  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  various  sanitary  and 
other  questions  was  moct  vexatious  and  ejcpensive.  The  several  boards 
should  be  managed  by  one  central  county  authority.  This  would  be 
much  more  economical  than  the  present  mode,  and  would  give  greater 
satiafiiction. 

Mr.  James  Drake  (Huddersfield)  said  that  the  objections  put  for- 
ward by  the  last  speaker  but  one  would  equally  apply  to  every  other 
kind  of  election.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  cure  for  the  plethora 
of  business  in  Parliament  was  some  such  course  as  that  proposed  by 
the  author  of  the  paper,  to  transfer  to  some  such  board  the  work  which 
it  could  do  with  advantage.  As  to  the  mode  of  election,  imder  the 
system  of  electing  guardians  as  many  as  twelve  votes  could  be  given 
by  one  voter,  six  as  owner,  and  six  as  ratepayer.  That  was  an  anomaly 
which  should  be  got  rid  of  in  the  election  of  a  County  Board.  A  sug- 
gestion was  made  for  the  establishment  of  licensing  boards,  but  some 
statesmen  objected  to  this  as  a  matter  of  detail.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  be  coming  to  the  front.  Home  rule,  as  they  might  term  it,  was 
embodied  in  the  suggestions  of  the  paper, — the  relative  control  of  those 
local  details  which  so  encumbered  and  embarrassed  Parliament.  The 
mode  of  election  again  was  a  detail  of  importance ;  and  another  matter 
was,  how  the  forthcoming  licensing  legislation  could  be  incorporated 
with  the  proposed  County  Boards. 

Dr.  Britton  (Halifax)  had  not  heard  the  paper  read,  and  was  not 
therefore  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however, 
gathered  something  of  the  purport  of  the  paper  from  the  discussion. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  little  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  election.  He 
had  had  considerable  experience  of  public  bodies,  and  he  had  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  any  County  Boards  which 
might  be  formed,  and  which  might  obviate  the  difficult  which  one  of 
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the  speakers  had  referred  to.  Nearly  all  boards  in  the  kingdom  were 
now  carried  on  on  political  grounds,  and  they  had  amongst  those  boardsa 
Tariety  of  political  opinions.  Under  the  circumstances  it  wonld  be 
adviwble  that  a  County  Board  should  be  formed  of  the  county  magis- 
trates, who  were  elected  on  political  p^oirnds,  and  by  both  parties :  both 
sides  would  thus  be  represented.  There  should  also  be  a  repreaents- 
tive  from  each  local  board  in  the  district,  and  each  town  council  and 
board  of  guardians  should  have  one  or  more  del^ates  according  to  the 
number  of  parishes  included  in  the  union.  By  that  means  they  might 
get  a  mixture  of  political  parties,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  men  thoroughlj 
well  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  district  from  whence 
they  came. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department) 
congratulated  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  every  point  but  one,  and  that 
was  that  no  one  had  come  forward  to  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  Parliament  would  very  shortly  vote  for  a  system  of 
government  by  Ck)unty  Boards.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  deoentraUsedL 
and  that  representation  should  follow  taxation.  They  were  very 
rapidly  approaching  this  form  of  government,  and  that  for  a  very  good 
reason,  viz.  by  reason  of  the  large  increase  of  population.  It  migfat 
not  be  known  even  to  Members  of  Parliament,  that  eveiy  year  they 
came  to  Westminster  they  had  one-third  of  a  million  more  to  govern 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  population  had  been  increasing  on  the 
average  340,000  per  annum,  and  that  principally  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  Scottish  population  had  increased  but  little,  and  that  of 
Ireland  had  actually  been  decreasing.  This  showed  tiiat  the  time 
could  not  be  far  distant  when  Parliament  would  find  it  impossible  to 
govern  the  country  on  present  principles. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.,  alluding  to  Mr.  Dunn's  remarks,  said  that 
imdoubtedly  the  anomaly  of  the  over-lapping  of  local  areas  had 
long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  County  Boards.  He 
would  point  out  that  long  ago  this  association  took  up  this  very 
subject.  So  long  ago  as  18G8,  the  Council  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  asked  the  Government  to  appoint  an 
executive  commission  for  the  purpose  of  re-adjusting  county  and 
union  boundaries.  The  matter  was  considered,  and  a  promise  was 
obtained  that  such  a  commission  might  be  established ;  indeed,  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  the 
commissioners,  and  the  sum  of  money,  which  was  600^,  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  working  of  that  commission.  Shortly  afterwards  there 
came  a  general  election,  and  a  new  administration  came  into  office. 
It  was  hardly  credible,  though  strictly  true,  that  the  whole  of  that 
beneficial  reform  was  stopped,  because  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  refused  to  allow  this  paltry  sum  to  be  voted.  If  the  course 
indicated  had  been  carried  out,  those  anomalies  with  regard  to 
confiicting  boundaries  of  unions  and  counties  would  have  been 
removed.  It  could,  however,  easily  be  done  in  six  months  by  any 
man  of  intelligence  who  would  inquire  into  the  wants  of  the  different 
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localities^  and  this  would  sweep  away  a  great  obstacle  to   county 
government. 

The  PfiESiDENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  (Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  MJ*.) 
remarked  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  powers  of  the  magistrates 
began  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  when  the  manorial  and 
himdred  courts  had  become  obsolete  for  the  purpose  of  discipline. 
The  establishment  of  County  Boards  was  simply  a  recurrence  to  the 
ancient  practice  under  which  the  whole  of  our  political  system,  and 
our  i^miliarity  with  local  self-government,  had  grown  up.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  such  particular  prominence  was  given  to  the  authority  of 
selected  persons  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  then  popula- 
tion was  rural.  There  was  a  remarkable  taxation  paper  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third,  which  would  show  that  the  population  of  forty- 
eight  of  the  principal  towns,  beginning  with  the  City  of  London  and 
ending  with  fiath,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  160,000  out  of  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  millions ;  and  this  proportion  of  rural 
to  urban  popidation  remained  substantially  the  same  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  this  gi'eat  industrial  movement 
commenced,  which  turned  the  country  from  being  an  agricultural  to  a 
commercial  country,  until  it  had  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world.  There  were  two  or  three  questions  of  fact  which 
Mr.  Newton  would  have  done  well  to  have  introduced  into  his  paper. 
For  instance,  County  Boards  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  urban  districts  as  to  the  licensing  of  public-houses. 
Nothing  gave  greater  irritation  than  a  feeling  that  those  persons  who^ 
being  on  the  spot,  were  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter 
were  liable  to  have  their  decision  over-ruled  by  a  County  Board  court. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hastings  as  to  the  impropriety  of  conferring  the 
supervision  of  sanitary  matters  on  gentlemed  in  private  practice. 
Such  a  person  receiving  a  small  salary,  was  put  in  the  most  awkward 
position  in  regard  to  denouncing  unsanitary  conditions  in  towns.  If 
too  much  were  said,  the  medical  man  was  liable  to  offend  parties  who 
employed  him,  while  if  he  neglected  to  point  out  what  was  mischievous 
to  public  sanitation  the  public  suffered.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
might  have  dealt  with  greater  force  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
what  might  be  called  local  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Although  we  had  the  affectation  of  Parliamentary  supervision  over  the 
local  acts,  we  were  in  many  matters  regarding  local  moneys  and  local 
liberties  governed  by  provisional  orders,  resembling  government  by  the 
King's  proclamation  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  legislation  which  was  being  done  by  the  central 
Parliament,  which  those  local  boards  might  very  well  take  over* 
There  ought  to  be  a  reform  and  a  development  of  local  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  prior  to  that,  and  more  important,  was  the  reform  of  the 
system  of  local  taxation,  which  in  this  coimtry  was  the  most  unjust, 
wasteful,  and  imfair  that  could  be  found.  The  best  way  to  illustrate 
this  was  to  compare  our  system  with  the  way  in  which  they  raised  the 
funds  devoted  to  local  purposes  in  the  United  States.  In  the  States,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  schools,  and  for  other  purposes,  they  raised 
taxes  from  the  inhabitants  by  taxing  the  proprietor,  and  they  exempted 
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from  this  taxation  no  proprietor  whatever.      The   balance   at  the 
banker's,  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  and  the  plate,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  house,  was  assessed  with  perfect  equity.    In  this  countiyy  how- 
ever, we  only  taxed  the  occupants,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  an  additional  power  by  which  they  could  screw  up  the 
rents;  for  whilst  the  house  was  empty  they  suffered  no  loss,  except  the 
rent.     This  had  led  to  every  kind  oE  shirking,  and  had  prevented  a 
proper  valuation  being  made.     If  they  took  the  case  of  Oxford,  they 
would  probably  find  that  the  people  who  lived  in  the  more  wealthy 
part  were  paying  15  per  cent,  less  than  their  less  opulent  townsmen. 
Then  let  them  look  at  the  scandal  of  the  present  system  of  local 
taxation.     Large  country  mansions  in  Oxfordshire  were  taxed  at  less 
than  large  shops  were  rated  in  the  City  of  Oxford.     He  found  that  a 
very  magnificent  mansion,  with  large  grounds,  was  valued  only  40/.  in 
excess  of  a  large  grocer's  shop  and  premises ;  and  this  was  the  funda- 
mental  difiiculty,   the  extreme   unfairness  of  local  taxation.     As  a 
consequence,  men  were  dissatisfied  with  every  kind  of  action  which 
could  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  and  here  he  agreed  with  a 
remark   that  had  been  made,  that  the  apathy  might  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  ratepayers,  as  a  rule,  might  have  an  aversion  to  any  new 
scheme,  as  it  might  mean  greater  rates.     No  single  reform  seemed  to 
be  carried  out  without  some    increased  expense ;   but  this  would  be 
infinitesimal.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Botly  as  to  the  excessive  charges 
levied  on  the  occupiers  in  towns,  which  were  far  in  excess  of  those  in 
rural  districts.     In  the  town  of  Reading  the  local  taxation  was  from 
eight  to  nine  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.     The  great  need 
was  good  government.     The  value  of  party  feeling  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  developed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  procedure. 
There  was  then  a  certainty  that  the  whole  question  would  be  debated, 
and  the  result  in  the  end  was  good  for  the  communities.     On  the 
whole,  some  of  them  believed  that  the  popular  judgment,  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  slow  and  hard  to  extract,  was,  generally  speaking, 
more  free  from  personal  self-seeking  and  unfairness  than  those  of  a 
narrower  and  less  representative  area  of  election.     It  was  a  principle 
held  by  the  oldest  political  writers,  that  the  judgments  of  masses  ot 
men  were  more  just  than  the  judgments  of  the  few,  however  enlight- 
ened they  might  be.     He  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  paper,  that 
they  were  under  a  real  obligation  for  the  manner  in  which  the  existing 
authorities  had  managed  the  finances  committed  to  their  hands.     These 
had  been  dealt  with  in  an  economical  manner,  and  always  with  a  true 
determination  to  get  the  best  results  they  could  out  of  them.   Still,  there 
were  increasing  demands  on  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  the  only 
remedy  was  by  the  establishment  of  those  local  boards  which  could 
take  in   hand  and   manage  those  affairs.      The  significance   of  the 
question  could  not  be  over-rated,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  public   attention  should  be  called  to  the  present  necessity  for 
improving  and  reforming  our  local  administration. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  reply,  said  that  he  felt  very  complimented  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  speakers  had  agreed  with  the  main  points  of  his 
paper.     He  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
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HastiDgs.  They  had  come  with  great  weight  from  him,  as  it  was 
well  known  he  had  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 
question.  They  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that  no 
legislati<m  had  taken  place  as  yet,  because  it  was  well  to  have  things 
thoroughly  discussed  before  they  were  settled  finally.  One  or  two  of  the 
speakers  had  re£en*ed  to  local  taxation ;  but  he  would  not  nllow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  the  subject  of  local  taxation  in  his  paper,  because 
it  was  not  the  question  he  had  been  asked  to  write  upon.  The 
Chairman  seemed  to  think  he  should  have  dealt  with  that  question,  and 
also  found  fault  with  the  occupants  paying  the  rates  instead  of  the 
owners.  He  believed  that  in  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  effect  that  one  half  of 
the  rates  should  be  paid  by  the  owner.  In  fact,  he  believed  that  the 
owner  paid  them  now,  although  in  the  first  instance  the  occupier  paid 
them.  County  Boards  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  valuation  list. 
Mr.  Leech  had  said  something  about  the  authority  of  the  Government : 
he  did  not  know  what  county  that  gentleman  cairfe  from,  but  what  he 
had  said  would  apply  equally  to  any  board.  He  believed  that  both 
sides  tried  to  do  their  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  why  should 
not  this  apply  to  a  County  Board  ?  He  agreed  with  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  if  these  matters  were  left  in  the  hands  of  people  best 
qualified  to  deal  with  them,  a  proper  and  useful  measure  might  be 
brought  forward,  which  would  satisfy  most  people.  He  understood 
that  the  Government  had  a  Bill  already  prepared,  and  he  hoped  when 
it  came  forward  it  would  be  found  to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  follow  something  like  the  lines  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  paper. 
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Are  the  Provinces  interested^  and,  if  so^  to  what  extent^  in  the 
Trust  Funds  of  the  City  of  Lo7idon  Guilds  ?  By  H.  Chas. 
BiCHABDS  (Barrister-at-Law,  City  Member  London  School 
Board). 

IN  a  general  manner,  to  the  first  portion  of  this  question 
few  would  be  disposed  to  return  a  directly  negative 
answer.  The  City  of  London  and  its  associations,  its  history, 
its  government  and  its  traditions,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  provinces,  because  London  is  the  capital  of 
the  empire  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  also  of  com- 
merce. But  though  no  citizen  would  wish  for  one  moment 
to  lessen  the  interest  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
take  in  the  past  history  and  present  position  of  the  City  of 
London  and  its  Gailds,  yet  the  question  may  and  should 
here  be  taken  in  a  narrow  and  more  legal  sense ;  and  in  that 

>  See  Sessumal  Proceedings,  vol.  x.,  p.  77. 
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teclinical  and  closer  connexion,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
asserting  that  the  dwellers  in  the  provinces  have  no  more 
interest  in  the  Trust  Funds  of  the  Citj  Guilds  than  the 
citizens  of  London  have  in  the  doings  of  the  Cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  or  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  BristoL  London 
is  not  England,  and  it  has  even  been  shown  that  the  poU- 
tical  ideas  which  have  taken  hold  upon  the  careful  and  jet 
progressive  traders  of  the  City  are  not  shared  by  many  of 
the  great  centres  of  population  in  the  middle  and  north  of 
England. 

London  is  the  capital  of  England  and,  it  might  be  added, 
the  market  of  the  world ;  but  London  is  not  the  great  seat 
of  manufacture  which  it  once  was,  ere  the  discovery  of 
steam  power,  and  the  proximity  of  coal  mines,  attracted 
and  centred  so  much  of  that  work  of  manufacture  in  those 
remote  districts  where  we  now  find  manufactures  flourishing, 
(or  at  all  events  being  carried  on)  and  giving  employment  to 
so  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The  very  term — trust 
funds  of  the  trade  guilds — opens  up  a  field  of  discussion, 
criticism,  and  argument,  before  entering  upon  which  it 
would  be  well  thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
foundation,  growth,  and  history  of  the  trade  guilds  them- 
selves. In  that  mine  of  historic  wealth.  Green's  *  History 
of  the  English  People,'  the  author,  or  rather  collector,  of 
which  has  so  recently  and  so  suddenly  been  taken  firom  us, 
the  growth  of  the  merchant  and  trade  guilds  is  well  por- 
trayed—* Library  Edition,'  pp.  210-223. 

In  describing  the  life  of  the  English  town  in  King  John's 
reign  he  remarks :  *  Their  trade  guild,  over  its  ale-feast,  regu- 
lated trade,  distributed  the  sums  due  from  the  town,  .  .  .  and 
acted  much  the  same  part  as  a  town  council  of  to-day.'  The 
ale-feast  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  as  natural  a  portion 
of  its  government  and  good-fellowship  as  the  much-abused, 
yet  not-to-be-despised  City  dinners  are  the  pleasing  finale 
to  the  business  of  the  day  in  the  nineteenth  century- 
London  might  have  been  first,  it  certainly  always  was  pre- 
eminent, but  it  did  not  stand  alone  in  its  guilds.  Again, 
quoting  from  Green,  *  Guilds  or  clubs  for  religious,  charitable, 
or  social  purposes  were  common  throughout  the  country. 
The  only  difference  between  these  guilds  in  country  and 
town  was  this,  that  in  the  latter  case  they  inevitably  tended 
to  coalesce.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  Knighton  Guild, 
which  seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  its  fellows,  re- 
tained for  a  long  time  its  separate  property,  while  its 
alderman  became  the  alderman  of  the  united  guild  of  the 
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whole  city.     Oxford  shows  how  the  freedom  of  London  told 
on  the  general  advance  of  English  towns.     Their  town-mote 
still  lives  in  a  shadow  of  its  older  self  as  the  Freemen's 
Common  Hall,  their  town  mead  is  still  the  port  meadow. 
Boyal  recognition  enables  ns  to  trace  the  merchant  guild  of 
Oxford  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.'     The  same  change  which 
severed  at  Florence  the  seven  greater  arts  or  trades  from  the 
fourteen  lesser  arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations 
of  banking,  the  manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  to  a 
position  of  superiority,  even  within  the  privileged  circle  of 
seven,  told,  though  with  less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs. 
(The  Great  Twelve,  as  twelve  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
Companies  of  the  city  are  still  called,  and  from  which  in 
former  days  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  must  have  been  chosen, 
is  a  proof  and  a  parallel.)     *  A  common  fund  was  raised  by 
contributions  among  the  members,  which  not  only  provided 
for  the  trade  objects  of  the  guild,  but  sufficed  to  found 
chantries  and  masses,  and  set  up  painted  windows  in  the 
church  of  their  patron  saint.     IVom  the  eleventh  century, 
however,  the  spread  of  these  societies  went  steadily  on,  and 
the  control  of  the  trade  passed  more  and  more  from  the  mer- 
chant guilds  to  the  craft  guilds.'     Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  guilds,  both  of  London 
and  the  provinces.     The  strife  in  London  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  trade  guild  was  long  and  bitter,  but  it  ended 
by  merchant  and  trader  alike  joining  themselves  together 
for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  their  trade  and  for  their 
common  weal.    Their  funds  then  began  to  accumulate,  and 
£rom  that  day  to  this  their  growth  and  history  can  be  traced. 
There  are  some  who  contend  that  the  whole  of  that  property 
which  they  possess  to-day  is  a  trust  fund,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  so  maintained  when  the  facts  of  the  origin  of  a  large  por- 
tion   of  the  wealth  is  carefully  considered.     Every  bene- 
faction, or  bequest,  or  endowment,  for  a  religious,  educational, 
or  trade  purpose  is  unquestionably  a  trust  fund,  and  should 
be  and  (it  may  be  generally  asserted)  is  devoted  to  kindred 
purposes  to  those  for  which  the  pious  donor  or  founder 
destined  it.     But  there  is  a  far  larger  source  of  wealth,  and 
a  greater  and  more  extended  area  of  possessions  enjoyed  by 
the  trade  guilds,  which  have  been  acquired  by  careftd  hus- 
bandry and  successful  investment.     The   fees   which  were 
paid   by  master  and   apprentice,  the  rents  accruing  from 
property  acquired  by  charter,  and  purchased  with  the  sur- 
plus guild  funds  year  by  year,  form  a  by  no  means  meagre 
share  of  the  possessions  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  metropolis. 
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Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  several  of  the  trade 
guilds  borrowed  of  their  members,  and  even  pawned  their 
plate,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  some  of  those  Irish  estates 
which,  as  models  of  the  duties  and  conduct  of  Irish  land- 
lordism, the  city  and  the  trade  guilds  can  point  to  without 
blushing.  Every  field  or  house  purchased  within  that  square 
mile  of  the  City  has,  of  course,  proved  a  wondrously  lucrative 
investment,  and  the  trade  guilds  of  the  Citj  are  the  most 
wealthy  of  city  landlords.  Such  property,  though  unques- 
tionably the  property  of  the  guilds,  can  hardly  be  termed 
trust  funds,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  such  a  degree  of 
nicety  and  exactitude,  as  those  donations,  benefactions,  and 
bequests,  which  were  for  the  relief  of  poorer  brethren,  the 
development  of  trade,  the  education  of  children,  either 
within  the  area  of  the  city,  or  the  children  of  freemen  of  the 
guild,  and  for  the  manifold  religious  purposes  which,  both  in 
Pre-  and  Fost-Beformation  times,  the  citizens  of  London, 
regarding  their  wealth  as  a  gift  and  as  a  trust,  desired  to 
encourage  and  strengthen.  Some  may  imagine  too  much 
stress  and  a  little  special  pleading  have  been  devoted  to  this 
introductory  portion  of  the  paper,  but  there  is  so  much  mis- 
representation and,  consequently,  so  much  misconception  on 
these  matters,  that  it  is  well  to  dig  down  to  the  orig^  of 
the  wealth,  as  well  as  to  discuss  how  it  is  now  to  be  dealt 
with. 

The  Trade  Guilds  had  a  strong  position,  and  they  used  it 
to  great  advantage,  not  only  for  the  city  in  which  they  had 
their  habitation,  but  to  foster,  develop,  and  improve  English 
manufactures.  Eighty-eight  trade  guilds,  the  majority  of 
which  are  still  extant,  ranging  from  the  oldest,  the  weavers, 
to  one  of  the  smallest,  and  yet  perhaps  not  the  most  modem, 
the  basket  makers,  show  how  varied  and  how  manifold  were 
the  trades  carried  on  in  the  City  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

It  is  true,  much  of  their  power  to  regulate  their  own  trades 
has  been  taken  away  from  them  by  modern  legislation ;  and 
as  in  their  early  inception  they  took  the  position  which  the 
merchant  guilds  had  formerly  held,  so,  as  far  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned,  the  trades  unions  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  gradually  assumed  even  greater  powers  in  their 
self-imposed  rules  upon  the  working  craftsmen  of  the  differ- 
ent great  trades  and  manufactures.  The  traders  of  those  early 
days  were  both  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  which  still  prevails  among  the  working 
classes  was  then  in  full  force  in  every  trade  in  the  City.    To 
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serve  duly  and  truly  for  seven  years,  and  not  to  marry 
within  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  without  the  master's 
consent,  was  and  is  still  part  and  parcel  of  the  duty  of  the 
City  Prentice.  The  old  patriarchal  system  might  have  its 
faults,  but  it  had  also  its  merits,  and  the  modem  theories  of 
supply  and  demand  have  broken  down  and  carried  away 
much  of  the  good  feelings  of  regard,  concern,  and  united 
interest  between  employer  and  employed. 

This  was  what  the  trade  guilds  ti'ied  to  and  did  foster ;  but 
their  powers  having  been  curtailed  and  removed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  are  many  who  would  remove  their  wealth, 
their  usefulness,  and  their  very  existence.  Cui  bono  ?  is  what 
the  practical  nineteenth-century  leveller  is  always  repeating. 
Still,  no  sensible  Conservative  would  wish  to  perpetuate  abuses, 
or  preserve  institutions  which  did  not  and  could  not  any 
longer  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  harmony  with  the  spirit,  if 
not  with  the  letter,  of  their  foundation.  But  the  question  for 
discussion  is  not  whether  the  Companies  should  be  annihi- 
lated and  their  property  distributed  among  the  trades  unions 
of  London,  but  whether  the  provinces  are  interested  in  their 
property,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Trace  the  history  of  the  trade  guilds  in  London,  and  you 
trace  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  perhaps  decay,  of  some 
particular  trade,  brought,  not  from  the  provinces,  but  pro- 
bably from  Normandy,  Auvergne,  or  Flanders,  and  settled, 
or  induced  to  settle,  in  the  City  of  London.  Each  endow- 
ment, each  benefaction,  has  a  definite  and  local  character. 
It  is  either  to  encourage  the  trade  then  being  carried  on  in 
London,  to  regulate  its  growth,  or  to  inspect  the  quality  of 
its  productions.  If  it  be  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  its 
terms  are  in  nearly  every  instance  more  restricted  still;  the 
support  of  poorer  freemen,  their  widows,  ihe  education  and 
apprenticeship  of  their  children ;  and  if  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, to  the  parish  church,  whither  the  guild  annually  repaired, 
or  where  the  pious  donor  hoped  to  find  (if  the  underground 
railways  would  but  let  him  rest)  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  grave. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  as  some  of  the  trades  which  these 
guilds  represented  have  now  ceased  to  find  a  home  in  London, 
the  trade  guilds  of  the  City  should  forthwith  direct  their  money 
to  the  district  and  the  channel  whence  these  trades  have  gone. 
This  is  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  Cyprus  doctrine,  and  one 
hardly  fair  to  tlie  traders,  be  they  merchants  or  tradesmen 
of  London.  London  has  become  the  market  of  the  world, 
and  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  the  wares,  the 
products,  and  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  sent.     It  is 
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as  much  to  the  interest  (as  it  appeals  to  the  patriotic  instincts 
of  the  Londoner)  of  the  citizen  as  to  the  provincial  to  en- 
courage English  manufactures,  and  the  great  traxle  guilds  of 
London  are  honourably  endeavouring  to  fulfil  that  self- 
imposed  task.  Had  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
those  who  wished  to  elevate  and  refine  the  work  of  the  British 
craftsman,  the  provinces  might,  in  accordance  with  modem 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  property,  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the 
London  trade  guilds,  and  the  transference  of  their  property 
to  those  districts  where  there  was  a  field  for  their  operations. 
But  the  provinces  have  no  such  plea  to  urge,  any  more 
than  they  have  any  such  right.  They  were  in  possession  in 
days  gone  by  of  the  same  guUds  which  the  citizens  of  London 
have  used,  strengthened,  perpetuated,  and  still  cherisL 
Green  tells  us  that  not  only  Oxford  but  towns  so  remote  as 
Berwick  had  the  selfsame  organisations,  some  of  which  are  not 
yet  defunct  in  England  to-day.  Because  the  dwellers  in  the 
provinces  have  not  replenished  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  are 
they  to  come  to  their  wiser  and  more  careful  f  ellow-guildsmen 
in  London  and  seek  to  take  away  their  lamps  and  the  oil 
with  which  they  constantly  filled  them  to  give  light  and 
assistance  to  the  cunning  craftsmen  of  the  future  and  the 
decayed  craftsmen  of  past  generations  ?  Seriously  speaking, 
uo  legal  claim  could  be  set  up  satisfactorily  from  the 
provinces,  because,  if  the  trade  guilds  of  London  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  funds,  both  of  a  corporate  and  trast 
aharacter,  there  are  some  four  millions  of  claimants  to  be 
found  within  the  area  of  that  greater  London  which  has 
gathered  round  the  older  London  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Stuarts.  That  the  trade  guilds  of  the  City  have  not  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  provinces  is  a 
proposition  that  no  wise  citizen  would  deny.  The  fostering 
and  improvement  of  En^^lish  manufacture  means  the  em- 
ployment of  English  capital,  and  the  still  greater  desidera- 
tum, the  employment  of  English  artisans.  Every  trade 
which  is  slipping  or  has  slipped  from  our  gnisp  by  reason  of 
foreign  competition,  or  tlie  unskilled  nature  of  our  own 
production,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  City  and  a  greater  one 
to  the  provinces.  Foremost  in  the  recognition  of  such 
claims,  moral  though  not  legal,  stands  the  Cloth  workers' 
Company  ;  and  what  towns  may  do  for  themselves,  and  yet 
find  the  trade  guilds  of  the  City  ready  to  help  them,  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Bradford  and  Hudderstield.  Like  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  old,  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell  has  followed 
nnd  seta  noble  example,  and  in  the  technical  schools  of  Brad- 
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ford  we  see  a  modernised  trade  gtiild  of  the  freest  and  most 
liberal  character,  whilst  the  trsbde  guilds  of  th^  past,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  flourished,  sought  to 
protect  their  own  trade  and  existence  by  prescribing  and 
narrowing  its  area. 

Had  the  traders  in  the  provinces  stood  by  the  old  guilds 
which  must  in  nearly  every  ancient  centre  have  been  found, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  turn  with  jealous  eye  upon 
the  more  carefully-preserved  privileges  and  the  wisely- 
husbanded  resources  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  capital ;  and 
although  a  cry  for  their  extinction  has  more  than  once  gone 
up  with  a  mighty  shout,  and  then  died  away  to  a  mere 
whisper,  the  provinces,  though  encouraged  to  join  in  the 
agitation,  will  hardly  be  invited  to  share  in  the  division  of 
the  spoils.  Ireland,  with  its  less  than  five  millions  of  people, 
has  long  since  exhausted  the  surplus  of  the  Disestablished 
Church ;  and  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
a  surplus,  knows  full  well  how  many  claimants  there  are  to 
share  it;  and  before  any  claim  from  the  dwellers  in  the 
provinces  is  likely  to  be  listened  to,  the  leaders  of  the 
London  trades  unions,  and  the  educational  wants  of  the 
metropolis,  would  suggest  prior  local  claims.  The  trade 
guilds  of  London  have  essentially  a  local  character ;  they 
were  founded  by  London  citizens  for  the  development  and 
regulation  of  the  crafts  and  trades  of  London.  For  centuries 
they  pursued  that  work  of  supervision,  watching,  and  culture, 
and  if  that  work  is  now  of  a  less  formal  and  more  desultory 
character,  yet  the  field  for  such  work  has  widened  rather 
than  lessened,  and  it  is  not  neglected. 

Englishmen  hardly  abolish  institutions  until  a  noisy 
agitation  has  weakened  their  faith  in  their  usefulness,  or 
the  relentless  logic  of  facts  has  proved  that  their  day  is 
past  and  gone.  No  such  charge  can  be  made  against  the 
City  guilds.  They  are  charged  with  having  dinners.  There 
is  hardly  any  gathering  or  association  of  Englishmen,  whether 
for  social  or  political  purposes,  which  does  not  at  times 
indulge  in  some  such  festivity,  or  devote  a  portion  of  its 
funds  to  cultivating  the  grace  or  virtue  of  hospitality.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  work  which  precedes  the  '  ale-feast ' 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  admit  the  repast  is  more 
hardly  earned  than  many  a  director's  fee  in  a  modem 
company.  But  there  is  still  work  for  the  companies  to  do 
in  London ;  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren,  due  provision 
for  the  widow  and  fatherless,  are  some  of  the  ancient  duties 
of  the  trade  guilds  not  wholly  obsolete  or  unnecessary  in 
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modem  times ;  and  there  is  many  a  straggling  institution, 
hospital,  &C.,  in  the  metropolis  which  has  been  saved  firom 
extinction  or  assisted  to  a  wider  field  of  nsefhlness  by  the 
timely  aid  of  the  trade  gfoilds;  and  those  who  know  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering  in  the  metropolis  will 
admit  there  is  stiU  ample  scope  for  further  usefulness  before 
the  claims  of  the  provinces  could  be  justly  or  rightly  or  even 
judiciously  considered. 

The  work  of  technical  education  is  one  which  the  trade 
guilds  of  the  City  do  wisely  in  supporting,  and  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  is  a  practical  outcome  of  such  a 
work,  whilst  the  generous  support  given  to  institutions  in 
the  provinces  by  the  guilds  proves  the  willingness  of  the 
City  to  listen  to  appeads  when  preferred  as  chums  and  not 
asserted  as  rights. 

London,  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire  and  the  chief  seat 
of  commerce,  would  do  well  to  bring  around  it  as  much  as 
possible  some  of  the  trades  which  once  flourished  in  its  veiy 
centre,  and  which  have  found  a  home,  too  often,  not  in  the 
provinces,  but  abroad. 

The  provinces  must  be  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  bene- 
fited by  every  such  honest  attempt;  but  they  can  hardly 
with  justice  lay  claim  to  a  share,  even  though  it  be  but  a 
small  one,  in  the  trust  funds  of  the  City  guilds. 

Their  trust  funds  were  the  gift  of  City  traders  and  crafts- 
men, for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-craftsmen,  given  by  those 
who  had  carried  on  business  in  the  City,  in  which  they  ob- 
tained a  living,  found  a  competency,  or  amassed  a  fortune. 

Their  wealth,  which  is  as  surely  and  truly  their  own  as 
that  of  any  great  family  or  successful  merchant  in  England 
of  the  past,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  careful  husbanding 
of  resources,  though  it  might  in  some  instances  be  termed 
*  an  unearned  increment/ 

The  trade  guilds  of  the  City  have  played  a  noble  part  in 
the  history  of  the  City,  and  in  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  municipal  institutions ;  and  that  they  have,  amid 
the  changing  circumstances  of  dynasties,  politics,  and  trade, 
maintained  their  continuity,  and  not  yet  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would  claim  for 
the  provinces  what,  in  most  instances,  they  once  possessed,  in 
some  they  still  enjoy,  and  in  others  they  might  readily 
obtain  by  that  spirit  of  co-operation,  mutual  help,  and  self- 
denial,  which  enabled  the  txade  guilds  of  London  to  esta- 
blish a  mutual  responsibility  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
early  Christians. 
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Let  the  dwellers  in  the  provinces  so  copy  the  diligence 
and  forethought  of  the  older  London  that  they  may^  like  the 
men  of  Oxford  in  Henry  I.'s  charter,  claim  : — 

*  Of  whatsoever  matter  be  put  in  pleas  they  shall  deraign 
themselves  according  t/O  the  law  and  custom  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  not  otherwisey  because  they  and  the  citizens  of 
London  are  of  one  and  the  same  custom,  law,  and  liberty.' 


On  the  Same, 
By  J.  Roland  Phillips. 

r  other  towns  the  old  trade  guilds  which  had  come  down 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  fallen  into  a  state  of 
desuetude  and  decay,  and  they  received  their  death-blow  by 
that  great  charter  which  emancipated  the  present  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  past — a  measure  of  reform  greater,  perhaps, 
in  its  influence  upon  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  this 
country  than  even  the  Reform  Act  itself — I  mean  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Reform  Act  of  1835.  The  old  order  was 
merged  in  the  new,  old  forms  vanished,  and  a  new  life  was 
instilled  into  the  places  fortunate  enough  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  that  great  measure. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Act  of  1835  did  not  apply  to 
Loirdon — the  result  being  that  London  now  stands  alone  as 
the  only  city  within  the  realm  whose  corporation  has  under- 
gone no  reform,  while  the  Greater  London,  which  has  aggre- 
gated around  the  ancient  city,  is  debarred  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  local  self-government  which  has  proved  so  beneficial 
to  other  communities.  And  as  the  City  Corporation  itself 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  escape  the  reformer's  hands,  it 
follows  that  all  its  branches  and  component  parts  remain 
unchanged  and  altogether  behind  the  age.  And  hence  it  is 
that  in  the  City  of  London  still  flourish,  but  with  ever- 
increasing  abuses,  the  old  trade  guilds  founded,  some  of  them, 
seven  centuries  ago. 

From  very  remote  times,  dating  probably  as  far  back  as 
the  Saxon  period,  there  were  established  in  the  City  of 
London  a  number  of  trade  guilds,  or  companies,  composed  of 
the  members  within  its  area  of  all  those  who  practised  any 
particular  trade,  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  that 
trade  and  controlling  and  governing  the  action  of  its  mem- 
berSy   so  as  to  protect  in  one   way  the  interests  of  those 
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following  the  trade,  by  securing  a  monopoly  for  themsehes 
and  consequently  better  pay,  by  resenting  the  encroachment 
of  strangers  and  excluding  all  competition  from  outside. 
They  also,  in  another  sense,  served  the  public  by  securing 
them  from  fraud,  adulteration,  and  from  having  to  pay  for 
unskilled  and  unworkmanlike  work.  They  were,  in  teith,  a 
kind  of  forerunner  of  trade  unions.  At  first  they  were  merely 
voluntary  associations,  scarcely  daring  to  assert  any  rights 
for  fear  of  trenching  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  But  with 
the  increase  of  trade  came  increase  of  wealth,  and  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  came  increase  of  influence  and  power.  So 
that  when  our  early  kings  suffered  from  empty  exchequers, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  City  trades  saw  their  chance 
and  availed  themselves  of  their  combined  wealth  to  obtain 
from  the  necessitous  sovereign,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  loan,  monopolous  charters  conferring  upon  them 
valuable  privileges  and  franchises.  In  this  way,  at  one  time 
or  another,  there  were  established  within  the  Cily  of  London 
something  like  eighty-nine  companies  or  guilds,  exercising 
power  and  control  over  as  many  trades.  Of  this  number 
several  have  become  extinct — the  trade  itself  having  ceased 
to  be  carried  on.  The  number  actually  existing  amounts  to 
seventy-five.  Some  of  these  even  are  practically  extinct 
having  neither  property  nor  any  considerable  number  of 
members.  The  twelve  leading  companies  are  called  the 
twelve  great  companies,  the  Mercers  being  the  foremost.  A 
company  consists  of  three  grades,  viz.  freemen,  liverymen, 
and  the  governors,  or  assistants,  as  they  are  called.  The 
assistants,  who  must  have  taken  up  the  livery,  as  the  second 
grade  is  called,  form  a  court,  and  the  whole  control  of  the 
company  is  vested  in  them  solely.  Being  elected  by  co- 
optation,  these  courts  are  practically  irresponsible  to  the 
general  body  of  the  company,  and  they  administer  its  funds 
just  as  they  please,  and  exclude  the  liverymen  and  freemen 
from  all  knowledge  as  to  their  revenue,  or  how  it  is  ex- 
pended. The  liverymen  have  certain  chartered  functions  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  City  corporation.  They 
elect  the  sheriffs,  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  also,  with  cer- 
tain requirements  as  to  residence,  are,  by  virtue  of  their 
connection  with  their  guild,  parliamentary  voters  for  the 
City.  They  have  no  voice  in  the  government  of  their  com- 
pany, and  are  entitled  to  certain  feasts.  The  freedom  is  the 
lowest  grade  in  a  guild.  They  are  admitted  to  the  freedom 
either  by  patrimony,  apprenticeship,  or  purchase.  Originally 
these  had  to  be  genuine  members  or  workers  in  the  trade, 
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and  had  to  undergo  a  long  term  of  apprenticeship  to  A 
master  who  was  a  member  of  the  trade.  Redemption  or 
purchase  is  practically  a  modern  innovation,  and  of  a  very 
questionable  legality.  Patrimony  explains  itself,  but  it  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  patrimony  had  the  extended 
meaning  which  is  now  sought  to  be  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to 
entitle  all  lineal  descendants  of  a  freeman  to  the  freedom. 
More  likely  the  truth  is  that  it  only  applied  to  those  who 
followed  the  father's  calling,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the 
Apothecaries'  Company. 

As  to  the  courts  of  assistants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ironmongers'  and  Joiners'  Companies,  where  the  whole  livery 
form  the  court,  they  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  self- 
elected  bodies.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  those  who  are 
in  the  court  fill  it,  regardless  frequently  of  seniority  in  the 
livery.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  many  cases  these  courts 
are  very  snug  family  parties,  consisting  of  blood  or  marriage 
relations.  The  Mercers'  Company  is  notorious  for  this 
peculiarity.  They  are  perfectly  irresponsible.  Their  con- 
duct cannot  be  impeached  by  the  outside  members  of  the 
company.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  give  any 
account  of  their  stewardships.  And  they  never  publish  any 
accounts.  They  truly  shroud  themselves  in  mystery — and  a 
very  profitable  business  it  is,  for  the  spoil  divided  between 
them  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  attending  courts  and  com- 
mittees in  very  many  of  the  companies  amounts  to  a  very 
handsome  income  per  head — apart  altogether  from  the  feasts 
to  which  they  treat  themselves  and  invite  their  friends. 
Without  exaggeration  I  venture  to  say  that  the  amount  thus 
appropriated  will  astonish  people  when  the  returns  are 
published. 

Originally  the  City  Companies  combined  two  characters. 
They  were  first  and  foremost  trade  associations  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  for  the  advancement  of  trade.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  bye-laws  (and  to  enforce  them)  for  the 
due  regulation  of  trade,  to  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  all  members  of  the  particular  trade  represented  by  the 
particular  company,  as  by  insisting  on  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, and  imposing  disabilities  upon  those  not  so  quali- 
fied from  working  or  carrying  on  trade  in  the  City  and 
suburbs.  They  could  punish  all  who  infringed  their  bye-law»« 
They  possessed  most  extensive  powers  of  inspection  and 
search  ;  and  whatever  goods  or  work  was  defective,  either 
in  quality  or  quantity,  they  were  authorised  to  forfeit 
and  to  destroy,  in  addition  to  punishing  the  offender  by  fine 
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or  even  exclusion  from  the  trade.  They  were  also  clothed 
with  the  character  of  friendly  societies,  and  as  such  took 
particular  care  to  aid  and  support  those  members  who,  from 
ill-health  or  untoward  circumstances,  failed  in  their  trade, 
or  who  became,  to  use  the  quaint  word  of  the  time,  ^  decaied 
in  their  estate.'  To  enable  them  the  more  efficiently  to 
perform  these  duties  they  were  specially  empowered  to  hold 
lands  in  mortmain  and  to  receive  gifts  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. These  gifts  and  the  fines  on  admission  into  the 
fraternity,  together  with  the  fines  imposed  for  disobedience 
to  the  rules,  formed  their  sources  of  revenue,  and  this 
revenue  was  farmed  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  enable 
investments  to  be  made.  It  was  in  this  way  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  present  enormous  wealth. 

The  wealth,  however,  is  retained,  but  the  duties  are 
utterly  ignored.  The  companies  are  no  longer  composed  of 
actual  traders  and  craftsmen.  In  fact,  there  are  many  com- 
panies which  have  on  their  roll  not  a  single  individual 
connected  with  the  trade  which  they  still  represent  in  name; 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  companies  are  governed  by 
men  who  would  deem  it  a  disgrace  if  by  mistake  a  foreigner 
would  take  them  to  be  what  they  are  not.  Lord  Chancellors 
and  parsons  rule  over  companies  which  formerly  consisted 
solely  of  working  tradesmen,  and  the  very  men  who  can 
honestly  be  admitted  to  be  interested  in  the  funds  are  sedu- 
lously kept  out  of  their  inheritance  by  the,  it  is  believed 
illegal,  imposition  of  prohibitory  admission  fees.  It  can 
scarcely,  however,  be  worth  while  to  try  this  question  so 
long  as  it  is  possible  for  the  governing  bodies  of  these  com- 
panies to  be  self-electod,  for  to  be  a  freeman  or  a  liveryman 
is  of  no  use  beyond  the  fact  that  it  entitles  one  to  an  occa- 
sional dinner ;  it  does  not  enable  one  to  obtain  the  slightest 
insight  into  the  property  of  the\  guild,  or  to  know  to  what 
purposes  the  funds  are  applied. 

This  disassociation  from  trade  is  a  comparatively  modern 
accomplishment. 

In  1701  Sir  William  Gore,  a  member  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor.  At  the  dinner  which 
followed  his  accession  to  office  he  complimented  in  his 
speech  the  men  of  the  '  mystery  of  Mercery,'  u]>ou  having 
always  kept  their  brethren  to  members  of  their  trade. 
*  While  other  companies,'  he  said,  'had  admitted  strangers  to 
the  right  of  membership  they  alone  had  kept  to  their  trade, 
all  being  brethren  of  the  same  livery.'  And  yet  this  is  the 
guild  of  which  Lord  Selborne  was  a  few  years  back  Master. 
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Macliyn  in  his  diary,  1555,  when  speaking  of  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  feast  of  that  year,  says : — *  All  the  wardens 
and  members  of  the  Company  were  not  only  tailors  bnt 
tailors'  sons.'  The  addition  of  merchant  to  their  title  was 
the  first  sign  of  a  desire  to  ignore  their  hnmble  origin.  The 
Taylors'  and  Drapers'  Company  *  went  hand  in  hand,'  says 
Herbert,  *not  as  members  of  the  same  fraternity,  but  as 
equally  contributing  to  furnish  the  necessary  articles  of 
clothing ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  exalt  them 
above  their  seemingly  servile  origin,  and  to  make  their 
change  of  name  from  tailors  to  merchant  tailors  a  result 
of  their  being  merchants  in  cloth,  it  is  certain  that  the 
company  itself  was  a  working  one.'  It  took,  however,  a  long 
time  before  the  relinquishment  of  trade  association  was  so 
complete  as  to  enable  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  history  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  1801,  to  say,  and  with  pride, 
that  ^  not  ten  pupils  could  be  found  whose  parents  could  be 
identified  with  the  trade ' — a  most  shameful  statement.  The 
Skinners'  Company  had  shown  an  inclination  to  depart  from 
its  trade  connection  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  but  when  a  new 
charter  was  granted  in  that  reign  complaint  of  this  was 
made  by  *  sundry  men  of  the  City  of  London  using  the  trade 
and  mystery  of  skinners ; '  and  the  charter  provided  that  the 
Master  of  the  guild  should  be  chosen  *  out  of  such  freemen 
of  the  said  guild  as  had  used  and  professed  the  mystery  and 
art  of  a  skinner,  and  not  out  of  any  others,  and  that  for  ever 
after,  for  every  second  and  other  year,  by  turns,  the  Master  of 
the  said  guild  should  be  elected  out  of  the  freemen  as  ordi^ 
narily  before  the  same  election  had  used  and  professed  the 
mystery  and  art  of  a  skinner.'  But  even  this  is  now 
ignored. 

For  a  long  time,  while  two  or  three  of  us  were  trying  to 
raise  our  voices  against  the  companies,  we  were  always  met 
with  the  statement  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  the 
guilds,  and  that  our  pictures  of  their  wealth  were  exagge- 
rated and  coloured.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever 
suggested  that  the  companies  were  in  receipt  of  an  income 
in  the  aggregate  exceeding  half  a  million  a  year.  But  what 
can  be  said  now,  when  by  their  own  return  to  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  at  present  investigating  the  matter  they  admit 
a  revenue  exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year? 
When  I  was  examined  before  the  CommissionerSj^while  stat- 
ing my  opinion  that  the  property  of  the  companies  was  worth 
more  than  a  million  a  year,  I  stated  that  I  never  anticipated 
finding  them  in  actual  receipt  of  a  revenue  of  over  750,000Z. 
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a  year.  Their  property  is  increasing  in  value  every  year, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
will  yield  a  fall  million  a  year.  They  admit  now  750,0001. 
They  have  large  properties  in  the  heart  of  the  City  yielding 
no  revenue  whatever.  Their  splendid  Halls  yield  no  rent, 
but  they  occupy  sites  that  could  be  paved  with  gold  if  sold. 
Just  consider  for  a  moment  that  their  present  income  ex- 
ceeds the  income  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  all  the  colleges  in  both.  What  use  is  made  of 
this  vast  revenue?  They  divide  it  into  trust  income  and 
corporate  income.  The  trust  income  amounts  to  200,000/., 
and  the  corporate  income  to  over  550,000/.  The  trust 
property  is  that  arising  from  gifts  and  bequests  distinctly 
clothed  with  a  trust.  The  remaining  550,000/.  is  their 
corporate  property,  which  they  claim  as  their  own,  to  be 
used  as  they  please,  and  in  respect  of  which  they  are  not 
accountable  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  any  other 
outside  power.  When  the  returns  are  published  we  shall 
know  exactly  how  this  vast  wealth  is  spent — how  much  of  it 
is  divided  amongst  the  governors  themselves,  how  much  is 
wasted  in  gluttonous  living,  and  how  much  is  spent  on 
unnecessary  establishments.  This  they  claim  as  their  own. 
Is  it  theirs  in  the  sense  that  they  can  do  with  it  as  they 
please — pocket  it  or  divide  it  amongst  themselves  if  they  so 
desire?     To  answer  that  we  must  consider  its  source. 

There  were  two  sources  whence  the  companies  derived 
their  wealth.  One  was  the  power  of  taxation  upon  the 
members  of  the  trades  conferred  upon  the  guilds  by  their 
ancient  charters,  with  the  right  to  fine  and  amerce  for  all 
offences  against  their  bye-laws.  The  other  was  the  character 
which  the  companies  acquired  at  a  very  early  period,  by 
which  they  became  recipients  of  grants  and  benefactions 
from  their  members.  The  property  thus  derived  may  be 
again  classified  under  two  heads :  the  one  specific  trust 
property,  as  where  the  gifts  were  made  subject  to  express 
stipulations  for  specific  charitable  purposes  ;  the  other,  their 
general  corporate  property.  The  first  kind  is  admitted  to 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
the  income  applicable  to  this  is  the  200,000/.  already  referred 
to ;  but  the  latter  is  claimed  as  private  i)roperty  subject  to 
no  trust  whatever.  This  latter  kind  of  property  consists  of 
two  kinds,  or  rather  has  been  derived  from  two  sources.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  the  proceeds  or  accumulation  of  the  fees 
and  fines  imposed  in  ancient  times  upon  members  and 
foreigners  when  the  companies  were  veritable  trade  asso- 
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nations,  exercising  all  the  trade  functions  conferred  upon 
:Iiem  by  their  charters  of  incorporation,  and  levied  pursuant 
X)  the  provisions  of  such  charters.  In  those  thrifty  days, 
^hen  every  man  paid  for  the  annual  dinner  he  ate,  and  the 
.-evenues  of  the  guild  were  not  squandered  in  feasts,  these 
fees  and  fines  quickly  accumulated,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
^ear  a  balance  was  struck,  and  with  the  balance  stock  was 
>onght,  forming  the  nucleus  of  their  wealth.  As  these  fees 
ind  fines  were  levied  under  the  charters,  it  is  not  unreason- 
ible  to  contend  that  the  proceeds  thereof  ought  to  be  used 
:or  the  purposes  for  which  the  companies  were  incorporated, 
Phe  funds  consisted  also  of  property  left  to  the  companies 
vithout  any  express  direction  or  condition  as  to  its  appli- 
;ation.  In  the  same  way  as  we  contend  that  the  fees,  &c., 
vere,  and  their  proceeds  now  should  be,  applicable  for  the 
)romotion  of  trade  as  contemplated  in  the  charters  in  the 
vay  and  by  the  means  indicated  by  such  charters,  or  as 
lear  thereto  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  will 
)ermit,  we  argue  that  in  considering  the  use  to  be  made  of 
)roperty  left  to  the  companies,  without  any  express  trust,  it 
s  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  take  notice  of  the  date  of 
ihe  gift  and  of  the  condition  of  the  company  at  the  time. 
[t  cannot  be  denied  that  the  donor  intended  that  his  gift 
ihould  be  applied  to  such  uses  as  those  to  which  at  that  date 
lis  company  applied  similar  property.  To  determine  the 
luties  imposed  upon  the  companies  by  the  possession  of  such 
)roperty,  their  history  must  be  resolved  into  two  periods ; 
;he  one  when  the  companies  performed  their  chartered 
unctions  in  controlling  trade,  and  the  other  when  they  had 
imancipated  themselves  from  direct  or  active  connection 
vith  trade.  The  former  would  clearly  include  the  period 
inding  with  the  Eevolution,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
>kinners'  the  charter  of  James  I.  shows  that  even  at  that 
ime  some  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  dissever  the 
piild  from  the  trade;  the  latter  would  include  the  period 
ince  the  Eevolution,  although  some  of  the  companies  even 
low  exercise  some  of  their  chartered  rights,  and  many  of 
hem  only  quite  recently  gave  up  their  claim,  or  rather 
leased  to  assert  their  right,  to  compel  all  practising  the 
^articular  trades  to  take  up  their  freedom. 

However,  to  take  a  most  lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  to 
dopt  a  line  something  similar  to  that  which  was  a.pplied 
!rhen  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  are 
lot  unwilling  to  admit  that,  at  the  accession  of  the  House 
>f  Orange,  this  severance  from  trade  was  in  progress ;  and 
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all  gifts  made  to  the  companies  since  1688,  except,  of  conrse, 
where  trusts  are  in  terms  imposed,  maj  be  considered  as 
given  to  the  companies  without  regard  to  their  origin  or 
object,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  discretion  of  the  fraterni- 
ties ;  bat  all  gifts  prior  to  that,  even  where  no  direction  or 
hint  whatever  was  given  as  to  their  appropriation,  most  be 
looked  upon  very  differently.  I  submit,  and  with  confi- 
dence, that  every  farthing  levied  by  the  companies  in  fines 
or  fees,  or  received  by  them  through  the  generosity  of  their 
members  and  others,  from  their  very  origin  until  they  ceased 
to  exercise  their  trade  privileges,  or,  as  we  have  put  it,  until 
the  year  1688,  are  as  much  impressed  with  a  trust  chaxacter 
as  if  given  with  express  trust  stipulations.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  were  to  leave  his 
property  to  his  club  or  society  at  a  time  when  the  societj 
applied  all  its  frmds  towards  the  support  and  relief  of  its 
poor.  Could  it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  such  a  gift 
was  not  made  with  the  clear  though  unexpressed  intentiou 
on  the  part  of  the  giver  that  the  proceeds  of  his  property 
should  be  applied  to  similar  uses,  and  such  purposes  only '? 
And  suppose  further,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  society 
so  benefited  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  relief  of 
its  poor,  would  it  be  just  or  right  that  the  gift  so  made 
should  enure  to  utterly  alien  and  non-charitable  objects — say, 
to  the  feasting  and  enriching  of  a  body  of  self-elected  men  ? 
Would  not  the  community  be  more  than  justified  in  claiming 
that  such  an  unrighteous  diversion  should  not  be  tolerated, 
and  in  insisting  that  property  given  for  so  laudable  a  purpose 
should  not  be  misapplied  ?  Moreover,  it  was  only  for  chari- 
table purposes  that  the  companies  were  enabled  by  their 
charters  to  bold  land  in  mortmain. 

This  was  a  view  I  put  forward  in  1879  in  an  article  in 
the  *  British  Quarterly,'  a  view  if  anything  far  too  favourable 
to  the  companies,  and  in  the  present  light,  and  with  a  further 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  proposal  was  more  liberal  than  the  circum- 
stances justify.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  number  of 
gifts  since  the  revolution  of  1688  are  insignificant.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  the  companies  only 
exist  in  their  corporate  chartered  capacity,  all  the  property 
which  they  claim  as  their  corporate  property  is  fairly  clothed 
with  the  performance  of  duties  now  neglected,  and  all 
general  gifts  of  a  recent  date  must  be  taken  t-o  have  been 
made  to  the  companies  subject  to  whatever  fate  may  befall 
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their  general  corporate  property.  There  is  a  gift,  for  instance, 
of  20,000i.  by  Thwaites  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company  to 
*  make  themselves  comfortable  with.'  I  am  certain  that 
when  Parliament  comes  to  deal  with  the  guilds  it  will  be 
quite  within  its  power,  as  exhibited  in  other  matters,  to  de- 
clare that  this  gift  should  enure  to  some  more  useful  public 
purpose. 

We  may  soon  expect  to  see  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission upon  this  important  subject.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  that  Commission,  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  much 
good  fruit  arising  from  their  labour. 

When  it  is  declared,  as  I  fully  trust  it  will  be,  that  these 
companies  are  in  no  way  voluntary  associations  enjoying 
large  private  possessions  as  some  have  contended,  and  that  in 
fact  the  property  of  the  companies  is  public  property  held  by 
them  in  trust  for  public  purposes,  and  is  the  rich  inheritance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  then  will  arise  the  questions : 
*  To  what  uses  shall  that  splendid  inheritance  be  applied, 
and  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  administration  of  so  grand 
a  revenue? ' 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
as  the  companies  have  no  longer  any  raison  d^etre  they 
should  also  cease,  in  fact  should  be  disestablished.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this  suggestion  when  it  is 
calmly  considered.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  many 
other  instances,  and  the  last  example  is  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  Act  passed  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Mr.  Bryce.  By  that  the  old  parochial  authorities  are  to  be 
practically  supplanted,  and  if  any  good  results  are  to  follow, 
some  similar  course  will  have  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  City  companies.  It  appears  to  my  mind  a  great  mistake 
when  a  great  reform  is  effected,  to  leave  the  old  hands  to 
handle  the  new  things.  The  courts  of  assistants  are  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  It  would  never  do  to  let  them 
retain  the  management.  They  have  got  into  a  groove,  and 
look  upon  the  funds  and  their  administration  from  a  stand- 
point from  which  there  must  be  a  divergence.  If  retained 
as  a  component  part  even  of  the  new  administrative  body, 
they  would  paralyse  the  spirit  of  progress  which  should 
imbue  the  new  administration.  I,  therefore,  venture  to 
think  that  for  the  present  the  property  should  be  vested  in 
an  official  trustee,  pending  the  creation  of  a  representa- 
tive council  or  a  municipality  of  London — that  Parliament 
should  declare  to  what  uses  the  revenues  should  be  applied. 
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and  leave  administration  thereof  to  such  representative 
elected  council.  Now  what  are  the  uses  to  which  the  funds 
should  be  applied  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  portion,  nearly  200,000Z.  a 
year,  is  already  allocated  to  distinct  trust  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  Deeds  and  Wills  by  which  the  property  was  given  to 
the  companies.  In  a  great  measure,  undoubtedly,  this  allo- 
cation will  have  to  be  respected — although  I  do  not  by  any 
means  admit  that  a  dead  man  is  for  all  time  to  dictate  the 
uses  to  which  his  property  is  to  be  applied.  A  great  deal 
too  much  has  been  made  of  the  pious  donor,  and  his  day  is 
practically  over.  With  regard  to  these  distinct  charities  of 
the  companies,  some  are  for  excellent  purposes,  others  for 
indififerent  purposes,  and  others  positively  mischievous  in 
their  influences.  Fresh  schemes  will  have  to  be  made 
regarding  many  of  them. 

As  to  their  corporate  property,  the  main  proposition  I 
have  to  make  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  should  be  applied 
towards  promoting  technical  education.  That  would  be 
the  nearest  approa<jh  to  the  ancient  functions  of  the  guilds. 
It  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  in  this  country,  and  the 
want  of  which  places  our  men  at  a  disadvantage  in  compe- 
tition with  foreigners.  The  companies,  or  at  least  two  or 
three  of  them,  have  recently  done  good  work  in  this  respect, 
and  the  town  of  Huddersfield  has  been  benefited  by  the  action 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  It  may  appear  almost  un- 
gracious that  in  a  town  so  circumstanced,  a  paper  conveying 
an  attack  on  the  companies  should  be  read,  but  what  the 
friends  of  refomf  contend  is  that  that  which  is  now  done  by 
the  Clothworkers'  Company — for  which  that  company  as 
compared  with  others  is  deserving  of  great  praise — should 
be  insisted  upon  as  regards  all  the  companies.  This  cannot 
be  done  until  they  are  placed  under  the  control  of  some 
extraneous  body  or  authority.  When  that  is  done  there  will 
dawn  a  day  of  greater  usefulness  for  the  vast  revenues  of 
guilds  than  was  the  case  even  when  the  guilds  were  in  fact 
what  they  now  are  only  in  name.  The  way  in  which  technical 
education  can  be  best  provided  for  is  a  matter  which  will 
require  great  consideration.  There  is  now  a  Royal  Com- 
mission inquiring  into  the  systems  existing  abroad,  and 
their  report  will  doubtless  be  most  valuable  when  it  appears. 
Mainly,  the  property  must  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of 
Londoners,  but  it  may  well  be  that  branch  schools  should 
be  established  in  provincial  centres  where  any  great  trades 
are  carried  on.     I  scarcely  think  the  course  adopted  by  the 
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City  and  Guilds  Institute  in  going  to  great  expense  to  erect 
a  Technical  College  at  South  Kensington  is  a  very  wise  one. 
What  really  is  wanted  are  schools  scattered  over  the  me- 
tropolis, or  the  schools  of  the  London  Board  could  be  utilised 
for  classes  in  the  evenings.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
much  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  practically  qualified  men 
to  give  instructions ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  unwise  to 
incur  a  gi*eat  expenditure  of  money  in  building  a  place  at 
South  Kensington,  which  is  a  place  where  the  working 
classes  do  not  congregate.  It  will  probably  be  asked,  if  the 
companies  are  going  to  be  disestablished,  is  there  to  be  no 
compensation?  I  would  grant  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  officials,  whose  posts  will  be  disturbed  by  the  change — 
but  I  can  see  no  ground  for  any  claim  beyond  that.  In  the 
great  changes  effected  in  the  universities,  where  trusts  were 
completely  altered,  claims  and  rights  were  abolished  without 
any  compensation  whatever.  I,  however,  as  I  said  before, 
think  that  in  fairness  the  officials  disturbed  may  be  allowed 
reasonable  compensation. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Dunn  (London)  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Tin-  plate  Workers*  Company,  which  took  credit  for  having  in  recent 
years  set  the  example  of  forming  an  exhibition  of  the  productions  of 
tin-plate  and  wire  workers,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  some  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Since  then  other  exhibitions  had  been  held  by  other 
companies,  which  were  so  many  signs  of  life.  The  papers  had  pointed 
out  the  great  benefits  which  would  arise  if  the  large  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  different  companies  were  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
advancement.  The  question  would  resolve  itself  into  this — through 
whose  hands  could  they  be  best  applied  ?  Were  they  to  remain  for 
ever  in  the  hands  of  self-elected,  or  at  least  of  non-representative 
institutions,  when  common-sense  and  the  real  business  character  of  the 
country  held  that  all  public  funds  sliould  be  applied  through  repre- 
sentative men  elected  by  the  various  communities  ?  At  present  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  companies  were  not 
opening  their  eyes,  when  they  saw  the  day  of  reckoning  approaching, 
showed  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  those  funds  were  public  property,  and  that  this  country 
might  be  vastly  benefited  by  the  proper  application  of  the  funds.  He 
was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Firth  present,  and  he  knew  also  that  the  Chairnum 
and  other  meml^ers  of  the  section  had  this  question  deeply  at  heart. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  (London)  considered  that  the  subject  was  a 
very  large  one.  He  did  not  take  the  extreme  views  in  opposition  to 
the  guilds  in  London  which  they  sometimes  heard  expressed,  and  he 
was  rather  glad  that  Mr.  Phillips,  while  exposing  their  defects,  had 
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treated  the  guilds  in  so  mild  a  manner.     He  was  convinced  that  the 
practice  of  finding  everything  wrong  with  the  London  guilds  was  not 
the  way  to  secure  their  speedy  reform.     He  belonged  to  a  guild  of 
which    he  was  somewhat  proud,  and   he   had  joined  it  because  he 
believed  it  acted  entirely  differently  from  the  majority  of  the  others. 
Many  years  ago  he  became  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Turners.     This 
guild  had  set  the  example  of  encouraging  the  art  of  turning,  and  had 
held  yearly  exhibitions  at   the  Mansion  House.     The  prizes  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  members,  for  they  had  no  invested  funds,  no 
hall,  and  they  never  had  a  dinner  which  they  did  not  pay  for.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  belonged  to  the  rich  Mercers*  Company  he  would 
say,  *  in  everything  we  have  we  are  trustees  for  the  public,  and  if  we 
cannot  expend  our  income  on  the  restricted  community  of  Mercers 
and  Linendrapers  we  will  extend  the  benefit  of  those  funds  so  as  to  do 
the  largest  amount  of  good  in  an  enlarged  sphere.'     He  believed  that  a 
similar  feeling  existed  to  a  very  large  extent  amongst  the  whole  body 
of  the  London  guilds,  but,  as  they  had  been  approached  only  in  an 
antagonistic  manner,  they  had  resisted,  and  had  called   in  the  be<'t 
legal  aid.     The  first  movement  in  this  direction  should  be  to  have  a 
corporation   over   the   entire   area,   which    would   have  such  a  large 
amount   of   power  and   funds,  that  these  guilds  would  be  graduallj 
absorbed,  and  their  funds  would  be  disposed  of  in  an  equitable  manner 
for  the  entire  public  benefit.     He  was  prepared  to  say  something  in 
favour  of  hospitality ;  and  having  been  for  sixteen  years  treasurer  of  a 
corporation,  he  was  somewhat  eatiu^ted  with  the  feeling  that  there 
were  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  entertainment  in  the  way  of 
occasional  public  dinners  and  meetings.     He  had  never  come  away 
from  some   of  the  guild  dinners  of  London  without  a  feeling  that  the 
amount  expended  had  been  well-spent  money.     At  such  times  party 
feeling  was  generaliy  absent.     The  first   movement  should  be  in  the 
way  of  a  municipal  government  for  the  whole  area  of  four  millions  of 
people,  and  then  to  wait  the  investigations  of  the  Royal  Commission  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  p^uild  funds  had  been  expended.     Then 
would  be  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  similar  papers;  but  what  he 
objected  to  was  indiscriminate  recrimination  as  if  they  were  all  guilty 
of  some  great  wrong.     When  they  saw  a  man  like  the  Lord  Chancellor 
as  head  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
permit  anything  ille<ral  or  improper.     Whilst  therefore  there  was  room 
for  great  and  almost   immediate    improvement,  they  should  wait  the 
result  of  the  Royal  Commission,  when  they  would  be  able  to  see  how 
they  could  reform  the  great  City  guilds  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  William  Botly'  (London)  thought  they  were  vt^ry  much 
indebted  to  the  reader  of  the  first  paper,  with  whose  views  he  coin- 
cided. The  gentleman  who  had  opened  this  discussion  had,  he  thought, 
put  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  light.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
different  guilds  in  cities  and  towns ;  and  he  might  mention  that  in  the 
City  of  Salisbury  there  were  several  guilds,  notably  that  of  the 
merchant  tailors,  which  up  till  recently  had  considerable  powers  vested 
in  them.     He  trusted  that  the  reform  they  were  anxious  to  see,  would 
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be  forwarded  by  the  papers,  and  the  publicity  which  was  given  to 
them. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department) 
held  a  strong  opinion  that  the  provinces  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
funds  of  the  City  of  London  Guilds.  They  had  not  a  legal  but  a  moral 
claim.  He  held  that  every  penny  belonging  to  these  guilds  was  trust 
money  for  the  public  benefit.  At  present  it  had  been  clearly  shown 
that  iheiv  aggregate  income  amounted  to  750,0002.  per  annum.  The 
money  had  accrued  for  the  benefit  of  eighty-nine  different  trades  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  as  hardly  any  of  these  were  now  to  be  found 
there,  it  should  be  applicable  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  those 
trades  were  carried  on.  One  company  had  already  acknowledged  its 
undoubted  duty  of  looking  after  the  cloth  trade,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  benefit  the  technical  colleges  of  L^eds,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield. 
The  cloth  trade  was  spread  over  the  country,  while  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  within  several  miles  of  London.  If  therefore  this  trade 
"were  to  be  improved  by  means  of  technical  education,  he  would  ask 
how  it  could  be  done  without  its  being  taken  to  the  centres  of  the 
trade  ?  If  they  took  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  they  would  find  that 
these  trades  had  to  a  great  extent  migrated  to  Birmingham  and 
Sheflield.  Why  therefore  should  not  the  Goldsmiths*  Company,  with 
its  54,000/.  a  year,  assist  to  educate  the  trades  of  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  and  any  other  part  where  there  should  be  found  a 
sufiicient  number  of  artisans  engaged  in  the  trade  ?  It  could  not  fail 
to  benefit  the  company,  as  well  as  the  trades.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chadwick,  that  it  would  be  better  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  good 
might  be  done,  and  not  to  force  their  opinions  by  abstract  legislation. 

Mr.  Alderman  Denham  (Huddersfield)  expressed  regret  at  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  the  Clothworkers  of  the  district  had  been  present ;  but 
he  hoped  that  much  good  would  be  done  by  the  reading  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  this  section.  He  believed  the  papers  would  be  read  by 
at  least  80,000  people.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers  to 
discuss  papers,  and  he  was  convinced  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  influential  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  present  gathering. 
He  was  unable  to  speak  of  the  working  of  the  London  guilds,  but  the 
opening  of  a  little  light  on  this  great  subject  would  lead  to  further  dis- 
cussion. He  agreed  with  several  of  the  speakers  that  it  would  be 
better  to  combine  and  talk  these  matters  over  in  a  friendly  way  than 
to  try  coercion.  The  Clothworkers*  Company  had  shown  not  only 
that  they  possessed  money,  but  that  they  were  disposed  to  part  with  it, 
md  that  judiciously,  considering  what  had  been  done  at  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Huddersfield.  They  had  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
something  like  twelve  representatives  from  the  company  in  Hudders- 
Seld,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  had  inquired  into  what 
was  being  done  there,  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  James  Drake  (Huddersfield)  said  that  the  agitation  for  some 
re -arrangement  of  the  City  guilds  evidently  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  outlived  their  usefulness.  Their  funds  had  increased  in 
much  greater  ratio  than  any  possibility  for  their  useful  employment.  It 
vras  impossible  for  a  layman  to  say  in  what  way  their  re-arrangement 
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should  take  pluce.  The  application  of  the  funds  to  the  relief  of  thedii- 
tressed  and  afflicted  among  the  different  trades,  and  especially  through 
the  means  of  the  large  hospitals,  would  be  one  object  well  worthj 
of  attention.  He  agreed  that  the  funds  should  be  diverted  from  their 
present  narrow  area,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  citizeos  of 
London,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  even  include  a  larger 
area.  He  concurred  with  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Denham  as  to  the 
liberal  aid  which  had  already  been  given  to  the  cloth  trade  of  thit 
district,  and  one  could  not  imagine  a  better  way  of  utilising  the 
surplus  funds  than  that  of  travelling  outside  of  London  to  the  distnets 
where  the  several  trades  were  carried  on.  Our  continental  competiton 
had  for  many  years  given  greater  funds  for  technical  education  than  hid 
been  done  in  this  country.  Whatever  might  be  the  outcomo  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  this  very  important  question,  he  hoped  the 
trades  in  the  provinces  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  advantage  of 
any  surplusage. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.)  remarked  th*t 
there  were  one  or  two  things  which  he  felt  bound  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  funds,  there  had  been  lately  a  disposition 
shown  to  overturn  or  dispute  what  was  one  of  the  fundameDtal 
principles  of  common  law,  viz.  that  all  estates  of  whatever  kind  or 
from  whatever  source  derived,  held  in  mortmain,  are  public  property. 
If  permission  be  given  to  anybody  to  hold  land  in  mortmain,  such  per- 
mission is  accompanied  by  a  condition  that  law  shall  deteimine  the 
direction  those  lands  shall  hercafler  take.  For  any  person  in  the 
eminent  position  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  to  speak  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done  of  the  property  of  the  City  guilds,  was  only  explainable  by  some 
of  those  extraordinary  results  of  casuiAtry  which  come  over  the  minds 
of  great  lawyers  sometimes.  The  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  been  originally  founded  on  precisely  the  principles  of  the  London 
guilds,  for  the  benefit  of  a  select  number  of  persons.  Thirty  years 
ago,  however,  the  nation  had  decided  that  the  funds  of  those  bodies 
should  be  used  for  public  benefit,  that  they  should  be  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  particular  localities,  or  schools,  or  families, 
but  to  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  community  at  large.  If  then 
the  nation  had  declared  that  institutions  which  were  far  more  closely 
connected  with  family  ties  than  any  of  the  City  guilds,  should  be 
turned  to  public  purposes,  it  was  absolutely  monstrous,  and  almost 
indecent,  that  people  should  talk  about  those  institutions  as  private 
ptopeity.  They  were  public  property  like  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  should  be  devoted  to  public  uses.  What  direction 
this  would  take  in  future  he  did  not  pretend  to  say.  All  he  would  say 
was  that  they  had  utterly  departed  from  what  they  were  originally 
intended  for — for  the  benefit  of  the  London  artisans — for  the  small 
shop-keepers — the  grocers,  and  the  tailors.  Ho  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  grocer  in  the  Grocers*  Company,  or  a  tailor  in  the  Tailors' 
Company ;  in  point  of  fact  the  rich  men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crafts  had  taken  their  places,  and  pillaged  the  working  classes.  Ho 
was  simply  astounded  rt  some  of  the  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Richards* 
paper.     One  of   the  main  points  was  that  the  London  guilds  bad 
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mrvived  because  they  had  been  careful  of  their  property,  while 
piilds  in  country  towns  had  been  lost  through  indifference  in  inain- 
aining  their  institutions.  Mr.  Richards  ought  to  have  been  aware 
hat  the  lands  and  properties  of  the  country  towns  had  been  taken 
iway  from  them  by  the  well-known  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in 
>rder  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  protector  Somerset,  while  they  did  not 
lare  to  deal  in  this  manner  with  the  London  guilds.  As  he  had  said,  he 
iould  not  pretend  to  say  what  direction  the  funds  of  the  City  Gom- 
lanies  should  take ;  but  upon  every  principle  of  law,  human  and 
livine,  upon  every  ground  of  morality  and  justice,  the  funds  should 
lot  be  retained  longer  under  the  present  system.     Those  funds  belonged 

0  the  nation,  and  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  devoted  to 
mrposcs  closely  analogous  to  what  they  had  been  intended  for,  or 
Parliament  would  see  that  they  should  be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as 

1  its  wisdom  it  should  consider  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation, 
'or  his  part  he  hoped  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Firth  would  receive  every 
ssistance,  and  at  any  rate  they  would  be  spared  firom  what  he  con- 
idered  would  be  the  greatest  wrong  which  could  possibly  happen  with 
hem — that  the  power  of  retaining  property  in  mortmain  was  to  be 
aaintained  in  precise  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  abuse,  and  the 
niquity  with  which  it  had  been  usurped. 


APPBEGIATION   OF   GOLD. 

Vhat  is  the  ti'ue  Measure  of  the  alleged  Appreciation  of  Gold  ? 
[On  the  supposed  present  Appreciation  of  Gold :  its  Causes 
and  its  Effects,  The  case  of  Appreciation  as  put  by  the 
Right  Eon.  J.  Q.  Ooscheiiy  M.P.']     By  William  West- 

GABTH. 

rIS  question  was  opened  by  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  speech 
in  ParliaDient  on  February  20  last,  and  it  has  caused 
Quch  interesting  and  important  discussion  since.  Mr. 
Sroschen  alluded  on  this  occasion,  more  especially,  to  the 
iffects  of  the  great  German  and  United  States  gold  pnr- 
hases  within  the  previous  ten  years,  amounting  as  they  did 
o  nearly  200,000,000Z.  There  was  first  Germany's  action 
a  bnying  and  coining  87,000,0001.  of  gold,  and  demone- 
ising  53,000,000Z.  of  silver;  and  that  was  followed,  since 
anuary  1,  1879,  by  America  buying  and  coining  about 
00,000,000Z.  more  gold  in  substitution  for  paper.  Mr. 
roschen's  argument  is,  that  such  great  purchases  must  have 
een  making  gold  dearer  of  late,  and  that  it  is  this  apprecia- 
ion  of  gold  which  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  low  prices 
nd  dull  business  over  these  ten  years. 

Haying  been   attacked,  in  particular,  for  drawing  his 
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inferences  from  so  narrow  a  range  of  time,  Mr.  Goschen 
returns  to  the  question  in  his  letter  in  the  Times  of  May  7 
last,  where  he  extends  the  field  of  view  back  to  nearly  forty 
years,  so  as  to  comprise,  and  thus  also  to  compare,  the 
effects  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  supplies. 
These  effects  were  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  as  prices 
were  raised  instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  great  and 
sudden  accessions  of  gold. 

Mr.  Goschen  took  here  as  his  guide  the  useful  ^  Commer- 
cial History'  published  by  the  Economisty  and  extending 
back  to  1845-50.  In  the  te^bles  of  this  historical  retrospect, 
under  the  title  of  *  Index  Numbers,'  are  given  the  aggregate 
wholesale  prices  of  twenty-two  of  the  leading  articles  of 
merchandise  over  all  this  considerable  interval  of  time. 
Substantially  the  result  is  as  follows :  For  the  years  1845-50 
the  index  number  for  prices  is  2200,  which  is  the  lowest 
number  in  the  tables.  Then  come  the  great  gold  supplies, 
so  that  by  July  1,  1857,  the  index  number  has  risen  to  2996. 
After  various  subsequent  fluctuations,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  to  January  1,  1873,  the  index  number  at  that 
time  is  still  as  high  as  2947.  But  now  comes  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  due  to  the  great  purchases  alluded  to,  and  by 
January  1,  1883,  the  index  number  has  fallen  to  2348. 
There  had  been  an  intermediate  minimum  fall  to  2202, 
at  January  1,  1879,  due  evidently  to  the  bad  times  and 
depressed  prices  of  the  preceding  autumn,  when  the  notori- 
ous Glasgow  Bank  failed. 

Such  is  briefly  Mr.  Goschen's  main  case.  He  would 
account  for  the  depressed  trade  and  scant  profits,  so  much 
complained  of  amongst  us  in  late  years,  by  this  continuous 
appreciation  of  gold,  and  its  efiect  in  upsetting  business 
calculations,  and  undermining,  so  to  say,  business  profit"^. 
He  remarks  that  it  is  not  a  condition  that  is  permanently 
injurious  to  a  country ;  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  have  to 
make  fixed  payments  in  the  appreciated  metal.  Bat, 
although  the  country  in  general  soon  adapts  its  transac- 
tions to  the  new  value-position  of  its  standard,  the  process 
of  appreciation,  while  it  lasts,  is  disturbing  and  depressing. 
I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  to  explain,  more  fully  than 
Mr.  Goschen  has  done,  how  it  is  so ;  and  also  to  allude  to 
the  political  disadvantage  to  which  we  are  exposed,  through 
our  great  national  debt,  by  this  assumed  appreciation  of 
gold.  If  there  is  really  an  appreciation  of  gold,  our  debt, 
which  is  payable  in  gold,  must  be  all  the  harder  to  pay,  the 
practical  effect  being  as  though,  by  the  increase  of  the 
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arden,  its  nominal  amount  had  been  increased.  We  may 
ty,  on  purely  economic  grounds,  in  regard  to  either  appre- 
lation  or  depreciation  of  a  country's  standard,  that  it  is  of 

0  permanent  consequence  either  way,  seeing  that  what  one 
«es  by  the  change  the  other  gains.  But  political  con- 
derations  attach  to  the  pressure  upon  the  people  of  any 
reat  public  debt,  and  this  case  cannot  be  so  mathematically 
Lsposed  of. 

Mr.  Ooschen^s  Conclusions  disputed. 

Although  Mr.  Goschen's  conclusions  as  to  gold  apprecia- 
on  have  met  much  general  concurrence,  and  been  not  only 
>incided  in,  but  further  expounded  by  some  of  our  leading 
ress,  they  have  not  escaped  being  called  in  question.  His 
Lews  have  been  opposed  on  the  following  grounds :  1.  Far 
K)  much  is  made  of  the  one  cause,  even  if  there  have  been 
>me  gold  appreciation.  Many  other  causes  of  late  have 
mded  much  more  to  reduce  prices,  and  notably  the  in- 
•eased  powers  of  production,  and  the  intense  competition 

1  all  modem  business.  2.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  labour 
SIS  not  fallen,  but  has  rather  advanced,  throughout  these 
3ld-appreciating  years  is  against  Mr.  Goschen's  conclu- 
ons.  3.  The  great  German  and  American  gold  purchases 
light  not  have  at  all  appreciated  gold  as  money,  if  these 
reat  purchases  had  been  supplied  JProm  bullion  or  mer- 
landise  gold  in  the  market.  They  might  have  been  so 
ipplied,  as  there  are  always  large  stocks  of  this  merchan- 
ise  gold  over  the  world.  If  these  purchases  did  not 
iminish  the  money  in  circulation,  there  need  not  follow 
le  reduction  of  prices  contended  for  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

No  doubt  there  is  here  before  us  what  may  be  called  a 
jry  mixed  case.  Prices  may  be  shown,  by  help  of  many 
atistics,  to  be  stubborn  things  to  change,  even  under 
lusually  great  movements  of  the  precious  metals.  Nor 
:)es  Mr.  Goschen  deny  that  other  concurrent  causes  may 
:terfere  very  much  with  his  theory.  Indeed,  that  is  evident 
3on  some  closer  examination  of  the  tables  of  index  num- 
)rs  themselves.  The  theory  is  sustained,  as  we  said,  by  a 
arked  rise  in  prices  from  the  number  2200  to  the  number 
)96,  between  1850  and  1857,  this  rise  being  due  to  the 
Lormous  addition  to  the  world's  gold  supply  during  those 
iars ;  and  there  is  again,  as  we  have  seen,  a  further  fair 
ipport  over  the  last  ten  years.  But  the  considerable 
terval  between  1857  and  1873  exhibits  an  independent 
ixeer  of  variety  which  is  rather  upsetting  to  theories.    The 
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culminating  index  number,  as  given  in  Mr.  Goschen's  letter, 
is  for  January  1,  1866,  when  it  is  as  high  as  3564.  From 
this  there  is  a  steady  decline  until  January  1,  1871,  when 
the  number  has  fallen  to  2590.  As  explanatory  of  the 
above  high  maximum  for  the  beginning  of  1866,  many  of 
us  must  still  recollect  the  vast  tide  of  business  and  specula- 
tion in  this  country  which  followed  upon  the  inauguration 
of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  under  the  Act  of  1862. 
Further  on  in  the  former  year,  namely  in  May  1866,  we  saw 
the  inevitable  reaction  to  all  this  excess  in  the  failure  of 
*  Overend  Gumey  and  Company,  Limited,'  and  in  countless 
other  subsequent  disasters.  Here  is  another  cause,  namely 
that  of  credit,  often  far  more  effective  for  the  time  than  even 
great  gold  Supplies  in  raising  prices,  and  perhaps  not  less 
effective  in  again  reducing  prices  by  the  subsequent  reaction 
and  collapse. 

Mr.  Grump^s  opposing  Views. 

Mr.  Arthur  Crump,  in  the  Economist  of  May  19  last, 
goes  so  fully  into  this  question  for  the  opposite  side,  that  I 
do  not  need  to  go  further  in  search  of  illustration.  All  the 
opposing  considerations  which  I  have  just  enumerated  are 
included  in  his  long  and  able  letter.  The  letter  is  full  of 
interesting  and  important  facts  and  inferences,  which  are 
made  to  bear  in  an  adverse  direction  to  that  assumed  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  the*  information  and  authority  of  the 
writer  demand  our  attention  for  all  that  he  says. 

But  agreeing,  as  I  do  in  the  main,  with  Mr.  Goschen's 
view,  I  am  more  particularly  interested  with  Mr.  Crump's 
argument  in  parrying  Mr.  Goschen's  direct  proposition  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  special  and  enormous  gold-purchasing  of 
the  last  ten  years.  As  Mr.  Goschen  says,  can  such  pur- 
chases be  without  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  gold ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  lowering  the  prices  of  other  things  measured  in 
gold  ?  Could  the  like  huge  special  purchases  of  any  other 
things  be  made  without  raising  their  price  ? 

Mr.  Crump's  reply  is,  that  if  the  purchasing  had  been 
supplied  from  the  stocks  of  merchandise  gold,  which  are 
always  considerable  over  the  world,  and  had  not  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  existing  coinage  stocks,  so  as  to  con- 
tract their  quantity,  there  would  be  no  appreciation  of  gold 
money.  He  thinks  this  was  probably  the  case;  and  he 
illustrates  these  quantities  of  floating  bullion  by  showing 
the  great  differences  in  the .  Bank  of  England's  gold  stock, 
which,  for  inatance,  was  14,000,0002.  more  in  1876  than  it 
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v^as  at  the  time  of  his  letter.  He  also,  in  a  converse  way, 
illustrates  the  immobility  of  prices,  even  under  great  move* 
ments  of  the  precious  metals^  by  the  case  of  the  huge  mass 
of  French  silver  money,  thrown  suddenly  upon  the  European 
market  at  the  era  of  the  great  Revolution,  through  the  issue 
Df  the  assignats.  The  amount  must  have  been  at  least 
74,000,000?.,  and  the  interval  as  short  as  between  the  years 
1790  and  1794 ;  and  yet  prices  in  silver  were  not  perceptibly 
raised  in  Europe  by  all  this  silver  supply. 

Mr.  Crump's  position  here  seems  to  me  an  exceedingly 
precarious  one.  He  would  ignore  entirely  the  large  business 
in  gold  in  the  arts  throughout  the  world.  The  bullion  or 
merchandise  stocks  are  for  the  wants  of  this  business  quite 
as  much  as  for  those  of  coinage  business ;  and  great  buying 
orders,  such  as  those  from  Germany  or  America,  cannot 
sweep  the  gold  bullion  market  without  immediately  raising 
the  value  of  gold  generally,  whether  in  form  of  coin  or 
bullion.  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  have  coined  gold  at  one 
value,  and  uncoined  gold,  or  the  gold  of  the  general  market, 
at  another  value.  This  question  is  happily  simplified  by  the 
custom  of  the  principal  States  to  coin  the  leading -pieces  of 
their  respective  money  free,  or  all  but  free,  of  seignorage  or 
mint  charge,  as,  for  instance,  with  our  own  sovereigns  and 
the  IVench  gold  napoleons.  Mr.  Crump,  to  strengthen  his 
position,  says  it  is  not  the  custom  to  melt  down  coin.  The 
eagles  and  napoleons  come  into  the  Bank,  he  says,  and  after 
a  time  go  out  as  they  came.  All  that  we  need  reply  to  that 
is,  what  is  to  prevent  coin  from  being  melted,  or  being  used 
directly  in  the  arts,  if  gold  in  bullion  has  become,  for  the 
time,  dearer  than  gold  in  coin  ?  We  must  here  fall  back 
upon  the  story  so  repeatedly  told  by  Professor  Bonamy  Price 
in  his  true  illustration  of  money.  On  paying  his  bill  at  a 
Swiss  hotel,  ho  drew  out  a  handful  of  sovereigns,  from  which 
the  landlord  carefully  picked  out  the  newest  or  least  worn. 
On  the  Professor  asking  why  he  did  this,  seeing  that  all  the 
pieces  were  equally  sovereigns,  the  other  replied  that  to  him 
they  were  all  simply  pieces  of  gold,  which  next  day  might 
possibly  pass  into  the  melting-pot. 

I  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Crump  has  not 
made  good  this  part  at  least  of  his  case  against  Mr.  Goschen's 
view,  and  that  those  great  special  purchases  of  gold  within 
the  last  ten  years  must  have  had  the  effect  of  appreciating 
that  metal,  whether  in  a  coined  or  an  uncoined  condition. 
Mr.  Crump's  somewhat  striking  case  of  the  non-effect  of  the 
French  silver  upon  prices  in  Europe  has  yet  a  certain  amount 
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of  explanation  in  the  fact  that  concurrently  with  the  i^evo- 
lution  in  France,  which  was  expelling  the  silver  by  assignat 
issues,  the  rest  of  Europe  was  mostly  either  arming  or  en- 
gaged in  war.  The  seasonable  supply  of  silver  in  question 
may  in  fact  have  served  to  counteract  the  depreciating 
tendencies  usual  to  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  Crump  makes  some  other  statements  which  appear 
to  me  extremely  questionable.  He  says  that  one  great  cause 
of  high  prices  in  the  past,  from  which  we  now  suffer  the 
natural  reaction  in  these  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  depression, 
was  the  facilities  given  to  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  late 
bimetallic  convention,  so  long  in  force  up  to  1874.  *  Silver,' 
he  says,  *  had  thus  been  forced  so  largely  into  the  currencies 
as  materially  to  raise  prices.  If  the  bimetallists  had  their 
way,*  he  further  remarks,  *we  might  go  on  charging  the 
currencies  of  the  world  with  metallic  money,  until  at  last 
we  should  have  to  give  ten  of  our  shillings  for  an  article 
which  we  now  purchase  with  two.' 

I  am  surprised  at  such  loose  and  random  assertions  from 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Crump.  But  as  this  is  the  same 
question  turning  up  to  us  now  in  silver,  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing  in  gold — the  question,  namely,  whether  we 
can  have  concurrently  two  different  prices  for  the  one  metal, 
m  the  condition  respectively  of  coin  and  of  bullion — we  may 
profitably  for  a  moment  re-discuss  it.  Mr.  Crump  seems  to 
think  that  if  the  mints  are  open  to  coin  silver  unlimitedly, 
silver  must  of  necessity  be  continually  coming  in  for  coinage, 
and  the  currencies  consequently  be  for  ever  kept  overloaded 
with  silver.  This  is  a  curiously  one-sided  view  of  the  bi- 
metallic action,  seeing  that  it  equally  contemplates  unlimited 
gold  coinage.  The  object  of  that  action  is  to  maintain  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold,  so  that  these 
two  metals,  each  so  largely  used  as  the  world's  money,  may 
be  made  to  act  practically  as  one  monetary  standard.  The 
free  coinage  and  demonetisation  of  either  metal,  under  the 
fixed  ratio,  accomplish  this  object.  Excess  supplies  happening 
to  the  one  metal  in  the  market  are  carried  into  coinage,  while 
there  is  an  equivalent  demonetisation  of  the  other  metal ; 
and  thus  the  ratio  of  value  in  the  market  is  kept  substan- 
tially steady  to  the  fixed  ratio  at  the  mints.  The  ratio 
remains  steady,  and  only  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  currencies  is  changed.  But  I  must  not  enter  upon  this 
bimetallic  question  further  than  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
overcharging  of  the  currencies  with  silver  money,  any  more 
than  wiUi  gold  money,  so  long  as  the  value  of  either  metal 
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as  coinage,  and  the  value  respectively  as  bullion  in  the 
market,  are  kept  the  same  under  the  free  interchange  above 
indicated. 


Effect  of  the  Appreciation  or  Depreciation  qf  a  Country^ 8 

Monetary  Standard. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  alluding  to  the  decline  of  prices  as 
caused  in  our  own  country  of  late  years  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  makes  the  following  remarks :  ^  But  this  general 
decline  is  not  in  itself  a  calamity.  The  period  of  transition 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  set  of  prices  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  much  real  suffering  and  more  apparent  suffering. 
Bat  when  the  change  has  been  accomplished,  commerce  and 
manufactures  may  prosper  as  before.'  And  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  in  such  cases  those  only  suffer  permanently  who 
are  permanently  bound  to  the  payment  of  fixed  sums.  So 
far  as  they  go,  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks  are  correct,  but  as 
they  are  only  a  meagre  and  inadequate  allusion  to  a  highly 
interesting  and  important  question,  I  propose,  in  conclusion, 
to  explain  this  question  a  little  more  fully. 

Assuming,  as  we  are  well  warranted  to  do,  that  gold, 
like  other  things  of  commerce,  may  fluctuate  very  con- 
siderably in  value,  let  us  regard  the  effects  of  such  changes 
to  any  country  which,  like  our  own,  rests  upon  a  gold 
monetary  standard.  A  gold  standard  means  that  in  all  our 
money  contracts  involving  time,  we  take  our  chance  of  what 
may  happen  to  gold  value  in  the  interval.  If  gold  gets 
dearer,  our  money  payment  must  be  harder  upon  us  ;  if  gold 
gets  cheaper,  the  payment  must  be  easier.  We  are  also  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the 
country  is  affected  by  such  changes  in  gold  value,  because  the 
custom  is  to  estimate  all  these  by  money  value.  Although 
the  various  articles  of  property  themselves  may  not  be  in  the 
least  changed,  their  value,  as  expressed  in  gold,  may  pos- 
sibly be  very  much  changed.  Dearer  gold  may  greatly 
reduce  the  total  value;  cheaper  gold  greatly  increase  it. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  the  effect  upon  a  country's  trade 
during  the  process  of  either  the  appreciation  or  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  article  that  constitutes  a  country's  standard 
or  common  measure  of  value. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  gold,  which  is  our  standard,  is  in 
the  act  of  increasing  in  value.  The  effect  must  be  that  the 
profits  of  a  country's  trade  must,  as  a  whole,  appear  concur- 
rently to  be  diminishing.     Indeed,  we  could  imagine  that  if 
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the  rise  in  gold  value  was  so  very  considerable  for  some  term  of 
time  as  to  equal  in  percentage  the  rate  of  average  profit, 
the  country's  business  as  a  whole  would  seem,  for  aU  that 
term  of  time,  to  have  resulted  in  no  profit  whatever.  In 
explaining  this  result,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rise  in 
gold  value  means  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  or  money 
value  of  everything  measured  by  gold.  The  country  must 
really  have  made  profits  all  the  time,  because  its  labour  must 
have  produced  or  improved  great  amounts  of  property ;  but 
these  real  additions  to  wealth  have  been  required  to  counter- 
balance the  reduced  valuations  of  the  trader's  efiTects,  and 
thus  the  trader  s  ledger  will  show  at  the  year's  end  no  surplus 
value  or  final  outcome  of  profit. 

My  illustration  is  of  course  an  extreme  one,  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  gold,  with  so  vast  a  stock  of  it,  whether 
in  coin  or  in  bullion,  iu  the  world,  to  suffer  any  such  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  its  value.  Nor  is  profit-making  so  me- 
thodically alike  over  the  trading  world  that  we  can  speak  of  it 
in  this  precisely  arithmetical  way.  But  the  illustration  will 
enable  us  to  apprehend  somewhat  the  character  of  the  com- 
mercial dulness  or  depression  that  must  attend  upon  a  course 
of  gold  appreciation.  We  can  apprehend  also  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  opposite  condition,  when  gold,  from  getting 
more  plentiful,  is  in  the  act  of  depreciating  or  falling  in 
value.  In  the  first  supposed  case  the  profits  were  all  absorbed 
in  making  good  a  concurrent  depreciation ;  in  the  second 
case  they  will  seem  to  be  doubled,  because  the  rise  in  the 
values  of  his  efiects  will  appear  in.  the  trader's  balance-sheet 
as  so  much  additional  profit. 

We  are  familiar  with  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  at 
times,  when  the  regularity  of  business  life  is  disturbed  by 
either  speculative  excitement  or  crisis  depression.  The 
effect  in  these  cases  in  raising  or  lowering  prices  is  much 
the  same  as  if  the  cause  were  a  direct  depreciation  or  appre- 
ciation from  variations  in  the  gold  supply.  What  I  wish 
particularly  to  point  out  is  the  bearing  of  these  changes 
concurrently  upon  profits,  and  the  somewhat  deceptive 
aspect  which  they  respectively  give  to  trading  results.  Wo 
must  see  that  nothing  really  is  lost,  to  a  country  a-s  a  whole, 
by  the  reduced  value  consequent  on  gold  appreciation.  All 
the  country's  means  are  still  the  same,  although  valued  at 
less  in  gold.  Such  seasons  of  depression  bring  rather  a  gain, 
and  no  small  gain  too,  in  this  way,  that  the  apparently 
diminished  profits  causes  a  reduced  expenditure  of  private 
life  on  the  part  of  the  people   generally.     This   reduced 
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'eneral  expenditure  adds  to  the  effect  of  subseqaent  reaction, 
o  that  such  depressed  times  are  followed  by  seasons  of 
nusoal  prosperity.  If  a  time  of  decided  gold  appreciation 
rere  to  be  promptly  followed  by  a  time  of  decided  gold* 
.epreciation,  this  reactionary  result  might  be  of  a  very 
tnking  character.  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  such 
ause  and  effect  was  given  in  this  country  when,  in  1819, 
here  was  the  severe  sti*ain  of  a  return  to  cash  payments, 
fiber  a  long  previous  reign  of  depreciated  paper.  This  was 
quivalent,  of  course,  to  a  substantial  appreciation  of  gold 
dth  the  consequence  of  apparently  reduced  profits,  and  of 
eal  economy  in  fche  expenditure  of  the  people.  Some  years 
f ter  this,  when  the  favourable  reaction  had,  in  fact,  already 
egun,  the  Government  authorised  a  large  issue  of  one- 
ound  notes.  The  effect  was  that  of  a  huge  addition  of  fuel  to 
n  already  conspicuously  active  flame ;  and  the  final  effect 
ras  a  term  of  business  speculation  and  general  extravagance 
oth  of  life  and  business,  uuprecedented  since  the  Souti^i  Sea 
ubble.  Indeed,  this  rather  rough,  but  entirely  exceptional 
sperience  of  one-pound  notes  in  England  has  ever  since  pre- 
idiced  our  country's  mind,  injuriously  as  I  think,  against 
iie  smaller  class  of  paper  issue. 

Relation  of  Appreciation  or  Depreciation  to  our  Piiblic  Debt. 

I  should  apologise  for  treating  with  such  conciseness  this 
itter  important  section  of  my  paper.  To  do  the  argumoiit 
ill  justice,  it  requires  much  expansion  and  additional  illus- 
ration.  But  the  due  limits  of  my  paper  forbid.  Before 
losing,  however,  I  have  still  a  few  words  upon  what  I  called 
le  political  bearing  of  our  large  public  debt  upon  this  ques- 
on  of  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  gold.  Our  debt, 
hether  as  interest  or  as  principal,  is  payable  in  gold,  and 
gold  gets  dearer  or  cheaper,  the  payment  must  be  so  much 
le  harder  or  the  easier  to  make.  Excepting  for  this  great 
3bt  question,  the  State  might  sit  with  comparative  compo- 
ire  over  gold  appreciations,  and  merely  call  down  to  the 
ucking  and  toiling  millions  below  to  settle  the  account  pro 
id  con,  as  they  best  could  amongst  themselves.  Political 
nelioration  in  this  public  debt  question  comes  rather  of 
Jd  depreciation,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  Government  to 
'omote  that  particular  monetary  condition  when  it  can 
>nestly  so  do,  and  at  all  events  to  counteract,  as  far  as  may 
5,  all  tendencies  to  gold  appreciation. 

The  frequent  discussion  of  late  years  upon  the  silver 
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question,  caused  by  the  very  incouYenient  disturbance  of  the 
ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  has  made  this  subject 
of  gold  appreciation  better  and  more  widely  understood. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  much  less  so,  as  the  following  in- 
stance may  show.  At  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of 
that  time  there  was  a  proposition  to  create,  by  means  of 
certain  small  coinage  changes,  a  point  of  contact  between 
our  money  and  that  of  the  Continent,  by  making  our  sovereign 
exactly  equal  to  the  25-franc  gold  piece.  Our  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  agreeable  to  this  very  import- 
ant step,  but  required  as  a  preliminary  that  Prance,  like 
England,  should  adopt  a  gold  standard.  France,  fortunately 
for  our  said  political  interests  in  the  matter  of  our  puldic 
debt,  was  opposed  to  this  change,  and  so  the  whole  proposi- 
tion fell  through.  We  missed,  indeed,  an  opportunity  for 
improving  our  outside  monetary  relations ;  but  we  happily 
missed  also  a  most  serious  danger ;  for  not  only  the  change 
to  the  French  currency  itself,  but  France's  influence  in  in- 
ducing like  changes  in  other  currencies,  might  have  tended 
to  appreciate  gold  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  have  seri- 
ously disturbed  not  alone  our  public  debt  relations,  but  even 
the  entire  commercial  world.  We  experience  instead,  even 
now,  some  slighter  disturbance  of  this  kind,  in  consequence  of 
the  prejudice  which  has  arisen  of  late  years  in  the  world  in 
favour  of  gold  for  use  as  money  instead  of  silver.  Germany 
began  this  new  kind  of  disturbance  ten  years  ago.  But  it 
was  not  this  time  upon  any  suggestion  of  ours  that  our  great 
European  neighbour  betook  herself  to  a  gold  standard  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  previous  silver.  Germany,  indeed,  admitted 
that  our  example  had  guided  her;  but,  for  our  part  on 
this  occasion,  our  efforts,  such  as  they  were,  at  the  late 
bimetallic  conference  at  Paris,  were  all  made  in  the  direction 
of  a  common  endeavour  to  counteract  the  inconvenient  effects, 
in  silver  disturbance  and  gold  appreciation,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  German  operation. 
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By  Nathaniel  Coek. 

I. 

EAELY  in  1879  Mr.  Giffen  called  attention  to  the  general 
fall  of  prices  of  commodities  which  in  1879  had  touched 
the  lowest  point  since  the  period  1845-50.  The  lesson  Mr. 
Giffen  drew  from  the  review  was  that  the  fall  in  prices  was 
not  owing  to  a  decreasing  trade,  but  to  the  scarcity  of  gold. 
He  did  not  attribute  the  fall  wholly  to  this  cause,  but  mainly. 
The  scarcity  he  took  for  granted  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  in  the  quinquennial  period  1852-56  the  annual 
average  production  of  gold  wasestimated  at  about30,000,000Z., 
it  had  fallen  to  about  20,000,000Z.  Mr.  Giffen  concluded 
with  the  remark,  *  That  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  present  fall  of  prices,  and  may  have  further 
serious  effects  in  future,  should,  if  possible,  be  mitigated, 
and  should  at  any  rate  not  be  aggravated,  by  legislative 
action.' 

In  the  following  year  (1880),  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  an  eminent  statistician,  Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson.  He,  too, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  fall  as  shown  by  the  Economises 
table  of  prices  of  24^  per  cent,  since  1873  as  proving  the 
scarcity  of  gold,  and  he  argued  that,  as  the  gold  supply  had 
somewhat  decreased  since  1872,  'the  effect  would  be  to 
raise  the  value  of  money  in  those  countries  where  gold  is 
the  sole  or  chief  currency.' 

Mr.  Patterson  held  that  *  the  demonetising  of  silver  is  a 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  world's  currency,  wilfully 
produced.  .  .  .  Legislation  creates  this  difficulty,  and 
legislation  could  remedy  it.'  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Patterson 
went  the  length  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  double 
standard  for  England,  but  he  '  opposed  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  in  other  countries '  at  a  *  time  when  the  supply  of 
gold  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  new  and  large  requirements 
for  it  so  created.' 

More  recently  the  question  has  had  additional  interest 
imparted  to  it  by  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  in  February,  and  by  a  most  interesting  lecture 
delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
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Mr.  Gosclien  followed  up  the  ar^ments  of  the  statisti- 
cians by  pointing  out  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
Grermany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  had  absorbed  for 
gold  currency  200,000,000?.,  and  that  thus  the  total  new 
production  by  the  world  had  been  accounted  for,  without 
allowing  any  provision  for  the  requirements  of  other  nations 
or  for  the  80,000,000L  to  100,000,000?.  calculated  as  used  in 
the  decade  for  manufactures. 

Mr.  Goschen  drew  many  lessons  from  these  facts  in  con- 
junction with  the  fall  in  prices,  but  his  main  contention  was 
that  the  strain  on  the  gold  circulation  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fall  in  prices. 

With  such  a  consensus  of  high  authoritieB  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  gold  has  appreciated  in  value  since  1878,  it 
cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  bimetallists  have 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Mr.  Henry  Hucks 
Gibbs,  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  has  most  ably  ap- 
plied the  statistics  referred  to  in  support  of  his  views,  and 
of  course  contends  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  a 
bimetallic  standard. 

There  have  been  many  letters  in  the  newspapers  upon 
the  discussion  thus  raised,  and  I  think  that  the  views  of  the 
writers  have  generally  been  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
authorities  I  have  quoted. 

Commercial  men,  who  most  closely  watch  the  course  of 
prices  and  the  causes  of  fluctuations,  certainly  have  never 
attributed  the  depression  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  Avriter  has  yet  faced  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  has  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  abundant 
causes  to  account  for  the  fall  in  prices,  without  ascribing  it 
to  the  lessened  production  of  gold,  and  has  adduced  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  is  at  present  no  measurable  appreciation 
of  gold.*  In  the  time  at  my  disposal,  and  therefore  very 
briefl}',  I  will  endeavour  to  submit  such  considerations  as 
may  assist  in  answering  the  oft-repeated  inquiry,  *  What  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  alleged  appreciation  of  gold  ? ' 

11. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  care- 
fully the  data  upon  which  the  authorities  rely  as  proof  of  the 
appreciation,  or,  as  Mr.  Goschen  prefers  to  express  it,  *  the 
increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.'  These  data  are 
taken  from  the  *  Commercial  History '  published  annually 

*  From  this  general  remark  I  except  Mr.  Crumps'  very  full  and  comprehensiro 
letter  published  in  the  Economist  of  May  19»  1883. 
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by  the  Economisty  and  no  one  will  question  their  general 
accuracy.  They  form  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  record 
of  wholesale  prices  from  the  years  1845-50  to  the  present 
year.  The  table  is  arranged  on  a  plan  adopted  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  thinkers  on  monetary  questions,  the  late  Mr. 
Newmarch  and  the  late  Professor  Jevons.  The  basis  of  100 
represents  the  average  prices  of  the  years  1845-50  of  22 
leading  articles.  The  percentage  rise  or  fall  in  price  is 
shown  by  an  addition  to,  or  deduction  from,  the  basis.  Thus 
iron  stood  100  in  1845-50,  fell  to  87  in  the  year  1871,  rose 
to  167  in  the  end  of  1873,  and  fell  to  79  on  January  1  last. 

The  total  of  the  prices  for  each  year  makes  what  is  called 
the  index  number.  The  basis  is,  therefore,  2200,  and  the 
number  has  never  fallen  below  that  point.  The  average  of 
the  index  numbers  for  the  20  different  dates  given  is  2671, 
and  the  latest  index  number  representing  prices  as  they 
stood  on  January  last  is  2343. 

It  will  first  be  noticed  that  in  thus  grouping  the  prices 
of  twenty-two  commodities,  while  we  gain  a  general  idea  of 
the  average  rise  or  fall  of  the  whole  group,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  articles  as  shown  by  the  expendi^ 
ture  upon  each  commodity  by  the  community  is  not  taken 
into  account.  Thus  the  import  of  tin,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  2^  millions  sterling,  accounts  equally  in  the  average  with 
the  import  of  corn,  which  is  valued  at  63^  millions  sterling. 
The  numbers  representing  the  fluctuations  of  wheat  for 
thirty-eight  years  range  from  75  to  118,  or  43  per  cent., 
whereas  the  numbers  given  for  tin  range  from  77  to  166,  or 
89  per  cent.  It  is  thus  at  once  evident  that  in  striking  a 
general  average  of  prices  with  a  view  of  testing  the  rise  or 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  we  are  giving  an  undue  importance 
to  articles  which  show  the  greatest  fluctuations,  but  which 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  imports.  What  indi- 
vidual, in  estimating  his  household  expenditure  in  relation 
to  his  income,  would  take  into  account,  for  instance,  the 
fall  in  price  of  indigo,  or  tin,  or  copper,  or  iron,  or  tallow  ? 
AU  these  articles  together  would  be  a  bagatelle  to  him  as 
compared  to  his  butcher's  bill.  The  man  who  pays  lOOi.  to 
his  butcher,  probably  would  not  speud,  directly  or  indirectly, 
201.  on  all  the  other  articles  I  have  enumerated,  yet  the 
eminent  authorities  I  have  quoted  would  have  him  believe 
that  because  the  general  range  of  prices  may  have  fallen 
twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  it  follows  that  gold  has  ap- 
preciated by  that  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  800L  per 
annum  ought  to  go  as  far  now  as  1,0002.  in  1878. 
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Butcher's  meat  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  family,  and 
it  so  happens  that  the  fluctuations  in  this  article  have  been 
the  least  of  any  during  the  past  ten  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  imports  both  of  live  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  preserved  and  frozen  meat  to  an  extent  it  is 
diflicult  to  realise,  prices  have  tended  upwards,  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  they  were  said  to  be  higher  than  in  any 
previous  period  for  prime  quality. 

I  may  take  another  illustration  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
relying  on  the  averages  as  given  in  the  Economist's  table  to 
prove  the  appreciation  of  gold.  Cotton  in  that  table  stands 
under  four  headings,  raw  and  manufactured.  Taking  the 
basis  as  400,  it  rose  in  1866  to  1180.  This  rise  was  owing 
to  the  cotton  famine,  the  period  of  lowest  import,  and 
therefore  the  relative  importance  of  the  price  in  that  year  as 
a  test  for  the  value  of  gold,  was  less  than  in  any  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  table,  it  would  have  a  greater  voice,  so  to 
speak,  on  this  question  than  ten  other  articles  combined  of 
far  greater  importance.  The  total  numbers  of  that  year  of 
wheat,  butcher's  meat,,  sugar,  timber,  tobacco,  tea,  tallow, 
do  not  amount  to  cotton  at  its  lowest  point  of  import.  The 
diagram  shows  that  prices  in  1858-66,  according  to  the 
tables,  rose  540  above  the  range  of  any  other  years,  and  yet 
it  is  to  this  very  Matterhom  of  prices  that  writers  less 
responsible  than  those  whom  I  have  named  constantly  refer 
as  proving  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

The  Economist  (December  28,  1872),  in  treating  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  gives  very  conclusive 
reasons  why  the  index  numbers  as  supplied  in  the  *  Com- 
mercial History '  should  not  bo  relied  upon  as  a  guide  to 
the  value  of  gold.  Thus  the  exceptional  rise  in  prices  pro- 
duced by  the  American  War  ;  then  the  fact  that  the  prices 
dealt  with  are  wholesale  prices,  and  that  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  almost  wholly  excluded ;  the  number 
and  value  of  transactions  in  manufactured  articles  after  they 
leave  the  manufacturer's  hands  being  many  times  greater 
in  amount  than  the  transactions  in  raw  material ;  and  lastlv, 
because,  as  found  by  Professor  Jevons,  the  rise  in  price  of 
64  independent  minor  articles  was  only  at  half  the  ratio  of 
the  rise  established  in  39  chief  articles. 

Further,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  in  his  exhaustive  paper  on 
the  silver  question  {Statistical  Society  Journal^  June,  1879) 
shows  how  variously  the  index  number  may  be  calculated  by 
different  authorities.     Thus  taking  the  basis  of  100  for  the 
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years  1845-50,   the  Economist  table   would   stand  for  the 
year  1866, 162,  Mr.  Bourne's  table,  141,  and  Professor  Jevons' 
table,   128.      With  such   variations    in   the  statement  of 
average  prices,  even  by  the  best  authorities,  I  ask  can  the 
index  number  be  B/Ccepted  as  a  balance  by  which  to  deter- 
Biine  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  gold  standard  ? 

III. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  date  selected 
by  Mr.  Giflfen,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Goschen  as  their 
basis  of  comparison. 

The  first  two  compared  the  prices  of  January  1873  with 
those  of  1879,  and  Mr.  Goschen  compared  1873  with  the 
present  time.  It  may  be  remembered  that  about  1873,  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Franco-German  War, 
prices  were  very  high,  and  for  some  articles,  such  as  wool, 
iron  and.  tin,  they  were  the  highest  on  record.  The  period 
was  also  one  of  rampant  speculation,  •  the  epoch  of  *  leaps 
ajttd  bounds.'  The  price  of  wheat  was  exceptionally  high ; 
thus  after  the  harvest  1872  it  stood  at  58«.  6d.  The  year 
1871  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  cotton  trade,  the 
divisible  result  being  61  millions  sterling.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  Germany  made  greater  demands  on  our  markets  for 
iron  and  other  articles  than  had  ever  been  known.  The 
German  demand  in  the  north  of  England  was,  in  1871,  nearly 
double  that  of  1870,  and  in  1872  one-fourth  in  advance  of 

1871.  The  value  of  the  coals  exported  rose  from  six  millions 
sterling  in  1871  to  ten  millions  in  1872.  On  January  1, 
1873,  tiie  following  articles  were  higher  than  on  January  1, 

1872,  by  the  percentages  named  : — 

Coffee 17  per  cent. 

Tea '.  5  „ 

Wheat 5  „ 

Butcher^s  meat ^  n 

Timber 10  „ 

Leather -      .  8  „ 

Copper .  2  „ 

Iron 42  „ 

Lead    •        •        .        .        •        .        .        .  15  „ 

Ck)tton 5  „ 

Flax  and  hemp 3  „ 

Wool 20  „ 

Tobacco 12*     „ 

Sugar,  oils,  tallow  and  tin  had  fallen  in  price. 

'  See  Eeonomiat,  ComrMrcial  Histary^  1872,  publivhed  March  15,  1873. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  for  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  based  as  it  is  on  the  comparison  of  a  period  of 
exceptionally  high  prices,  does  not  commend-  itself.  If, 
instead  of  comparing  prices  in  the  years  1873  and  1883, 
we  take  the  years  1870  and  1882,  the  result  will  be  Teiy 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Goschen  has  arriyed  at.  As 
a  test  I  select  the  nine  principal  articles  of  commerce,  and 
take  the  average  prices  as  stated  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
issued  by  the  Boaid  of  Trade  : — 

1870  1882 

Wheat  per  cwt 8.  10-63         8.  1067 

Cotton      „  ....    £    4-47        £    2*93 

Wool  per  lb d.  14-42         d.  12-27 

Sugar  per  cwt         •         .         .         ,8.  22*57         8.  21'11 
Wood  per  load  .        .        .        .    £    3-25        £    2*62 

Tea  per  lb.      ....         .     d.  1718         d.  1258 

Butter  per  cwt.        ....     £    5*86        £    5-23 

Cattle,  each £  18*00        £  21-25 

Sheep    „ 8.  34-37        8.  45-51 

Totals    .        .        .       13065  134-17 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  taking  a  fair  average  year  as 
1870  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  selecting  commodities 
of  the  first  importance  only,  instead  of  the  fall  of  20  per 
cent.,  there  is  a  rise  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  the  thirteen 
years.  In  other  words,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sheep  and 
cattle  balanced  the  fall  in  other  things. 

That  prices  were  maintained  at  an  artificially  high  point 
to  the  year  1875,  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  disastrous 
failures  amounting   to   about   50,000,000i.  which  then  oc- 
curred.    It  was  estimated  that  the  dividends  would  scarcelv 
average  10  per  cent.     Mercantile  bills  for  enormous  sums 
had  been  manufactured  to  suit  the  digestive  capacity  of  the 
banks   and   bill  brokers.      From  the  bankrupt  estates  vre 
partly  knew  the  amount  of  financial  paper  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  but  we  .also  know  that  for  very  much  larger 
sums  solvent  firms  took  up  their  speculative  paper.    The 
real  wealth  of  the  community   was   not   touched  by  this 
collapse,  but  the  effect  upon  prices  was  as  if  fifty  millions  of 
capital  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  markets,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  summon  up  the  ghost  of  an  appreciation  of 
gold  to  explain  the  fall  in  prices  which  continued,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  failures,  to  1879.      In  his  admirable  httle 
work  on  Stock  Exchange  Securities  (1877)  Mr.  Giffen  tins 
refers  to  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  collapse  of  1875:— 
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'  The  events  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  diminution  of 
banking  deposits ;  the  banks  throughout  the  country  became 
poor,  instead  of  having  a  surplus,  and  early  in  1876  the 
result  was  manifest  in  extensive  realisations  of  English 
railway  securities  which  had  at  first  rather  benefited  by 
the  great  collapse  of  the  competing  foreign  securities.' 
(P.  118.) 

IV. 

But  there  is  still  a  further  cause  amply  sufficient  to 
explain  the  fall  in  prices,  and  which  is  readily  accepted  by 
commercial  men.  I  refer  to  the  enormously  increased  pro- 
duction and  the  rapid  development  of  the  means  of  trans* 
port  and  communication.  To  demonstrate  this  I  have 
prepared  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantities,  values,  and 
prices  of  the  eight  leading  articles  of  import  for  the  years 
1868,  1873,  and  1882;  also  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  same  years.  It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  general  fall  in  prices  between  1873  and  1882,  the 
value  of  the  imports  in  the  ten  years  increased  by  forty-two 
millions  sterling,  and  that  the  value  of  imports  per  head  of 
the  population  increased  also  from  112.  11«.  2d.  to 
IIZ.  148.  1(2.,  the  fact  being  that  an  increase  in  value  had 
arisen  on  articles  of  leading  consumption ;  thus  we  find  that 
the  value  of  butter  and  butterine  had  risen  from  6,955,0002. 
in  1873  to  11,350,0002.  in  1882.  So  also  the  value  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  lambs  had  risen  from  5,176,0002.  in  1873  to 
9,214,0002.  in  1882.  and  the  import  of  preserved  meats  had 
also  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  import  of  corn  and 
flour  rose  from  94  million  hundredweights  in  1873  to  129 
million  hundredweights  in  1882.  There  was  a  rise  in 
quantity  of  37  per  cent,  and  a  fall  in  price  of  20  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  import  of  cotton  was  not  so  great  as 
the  fall  in  price  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  but  then  it  will 
be  found  that  the  quotation  taken  January  1,  1873,  was  an 
exceptional  one,  being  10c2.  per  lb.,  or  2d.  higher  than  the 
years  immediately  preceding  or  following.  The  increase  in  the 
import  of  wool  in  the  eleven  years  was  from  318,000,000  lbs. 
to  489,000,000  lbs.,  or  54  per  cent.  The  average  price  of 
imported  wool  in  the  11  years  fell  from  14'75d.  to  12*27c2. 
per  lb.,  or  about  16|  per  cent.  The  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased by  40  per  cent,  and  the  fall  in  price  was  33  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  wood  has  been  about  12  per  cent., 
only,  but  the  minimum  price  remains  the  same.     The  in- 
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creased  import  of  tea  has  been  29  per  cent.,  and  the  fall  in 
price  of  inferior  has  been  33  per  cent.,  and  in  better  quality 
only  5  per  cent. 

Our  imports,  in  estimating  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices 
do  not  in  themselves  afford  a  full  explanation,  as  other 
countries  now  produce  what  they  formerly  obtained  from 
our  own  sources  of  supply.  So  recently  as  fifteen  years  ago 
Australasia  was  partly  dependent  on  foreign  supply  for  her 
com,  but  in  the  year  1880  she  exported  to  this  countiy 
230,000  tons  of  wheat.  In  like  manner  she  bought  her 
sugar  from  the  same  countries  that  supplied  the  home 
market,  but  she  now  raises  nearly  sufficient  for  her  own 
consumption.  Our  import  of  cotton,  great  as  it  is,  conveys 
no  idea  of  the  increased  production.  In  1872  the  cotton 
crop  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,974,351  bales. 
That  had  increased  by  1881  to  6,589,329.  The  production 
has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years  in  the  United  States 
alone.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  other  leading  commodities. 
Maize  increased  from  761  million  bushels  in  1870  to  1,755 
million  bushels  in  1880.  Wheat  in  the  same  years  increased 
from  287  millions  to  459  millions.  Oats  from  282  million  to 
408  million  bushels. 

Between  the  years  1874  to  1881  the  production  of  pig 
iron  increased  from  2,689,413  tons  to  4,641,564  tons.  Prom 
1870  to  1880  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  rose 
from  28  millions  to  43  millions,  and  the  wool  product 
doubled.  In  Australasia  the  stock  of  sheep  exceeded  72 
millions,  and  the  import  of  wool  from  that  group  of 
colonies  rose  from  155  million  lbs.  in  1868  to  345  millions 
in  1882. 

This  vastly  increased  production  in  the  short  period 
under  review  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  fall  in  prices. 
In  every  direction  we  see  vast  territories  being  opened  up 
by  railways  in  India,  Canada,  and  South  America^  and 
brought  as  near  to  London  by  steam  and  telegraph  as  Edin- 
burgh or  Dublin  fifty  years  since.  Taking  all  these  facts 
into  consideration,  I  ask,  has  not  a  general  fall  in  prices 
been  inevitable  ?  Under  this  heading  I  do  not  discuss  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  because  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  GifEen  and  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  embrace  that 
part  of  the  subject,  but  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  that  the  vast  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  machinery  have  been  the*  main  cause  of  the 
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fall  in  cloths  and  other  goods.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
invention,  that  of  the  Bessemer  process  for  maJdng  steeL 
A  table  of  the  articles  in  which  its  power  was  most  likelj  to 
be  felt  (states  the  Economist)  shows  an  average  depreciation 
of  about  30  per  cent. 

V. 

The  e£Eect  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  supplies  of 
gold  or  the  value  of  the  standard  depends  very  much  on 
time  and  place.  In  the  country  of  its  production  where 
gold  is  found  in  large  quantities  from  alluvial  washings, 
there  may  be  an  immediate  rise  of  100  per  cent,  in  prices, 
but  as  the  gold  becomes  harder  to  get,  and  capital  is  required 
to  work  the  mines  because  of  their  greater  depth,  prices  fall 
gradually  again  to  their  normal  point.  This  operation  of 
economic  law,  which  is  easily  seen  in  a  small  community, 
must  of  necessity  take  a  much  longer  time  in  influencing 
the  prices  of  the  world.  The  full  eflect  of  the  Spanish 
discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  in  America,  1492  to  1670,  on 
the  rise  of  prices  was  not  felt  for  a  century,  and  according 
to  Tooke  (p.  196,  vol.  vi.)  and  Newmarch,  prices  had  only 
risen  200  per  cent,  in  1640,  while  the  existing  stock  of  gold 
and  silver  had  increased  600  per  cent. 

The  late  Professor  Cairns,  who  held  strong  opinions  as 
to  the  depreciation  of  gold  consequent  on  the  discoveries  in 
1848  and  1851,  held  that  the  full  effect  of  those  discoveries 
might  not  be  seen  for  forty  years.  A  comparison  of  prices  for 
a  short  period  of  ten  years  only,  as  made  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  the  still  shorter  period  of  seven  years  adopted  by 
Mr.  Giffen,  could  hardly  be  conclusive  on  the  question  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  Adam  Smith,  treating  of  a 
similar  claim  for  silver,  held  that  the  changes  in  prices  were 
too  sudden,  and  the  period  of  ten  years  too  short  to  justify 
the  changes  being  ascribed  to  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
silver.  Tooke  and  Newmarch  (vol.  vi.  p.  194)  wrote  seven  or 
eight  years  after  the  great  gold  discoveries  as  follows : — 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  true 
that  even  an  increase  by  one  third  of  the  quantity  of 
metallic  money  has  led  to  a  corresponding  increase  in 
general  prices ;  nor  in  the  case  of  large  groups  of  commo- 
dities to  any  increase  of  price  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary 
that  prices  have  rather  sunk  to  a  lower  than  risen  to  a 
higher  level.' 
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We  cannot  now  say  that  there  has  been  no  fall  in 
prices,  but  we  may  fairly  claim  that  any  comparison  by 
which  the  value  of  gold  is  to  be  tested  should  be  a  period  of 
at  least  twenty-five  years. 


VI. 

There  is  one  commodity  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  made 
slight  allusion,  and  which  is  not  included  in  the  Economisfs 
table  of  prices,  but  is  a  more  important  total  than  all  the 
imports :  I  refer  to  labour. 

Skilled  labour  is  a  commodity  which  cannot  be  inde* 
finitely  increased  as  corn,  cotton,  or  wool,  but  only  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  population.  ^  Labour,'  says  Adam 
Smith,  *is  the  ultimate  price  which  is  paid  for  every- 
thing/ 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  economists,  labour 
would  be  the  first  commodity  to  feel  the  eflPect  of  a  variation 
in  the  standard.  The  gold  in  circulation  has  been  called 
the  floating  capital  of  a  country.  Professor  Fawcett  says: 
'The  circulating  capital  of  a  country  is  its  wage  fond. 
Hence  if  we  desire  to  calculate  the  average  money  wages 
received  by  each  labourer,  we  have  simply  to  divide  Qie 
amount  of  this  capital  by  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population.'  ('  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer,' 
p.  120.) 

Mr.  Mill  states  the  same  doctrine:  'The  demand  for 
labour  consists  of  the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the 
country.  ....  The  supply  is  the  whole  labouring  popula- 
tion.' 

I  am  aware  that  high  authorities,  especially  in  America, 
dispute  this  doctrine,  and  hold  that '  wages  are  really  paid 
out  of  current  production,  and  not  out  of  capital.'  (P.  A. 
Walker — 'The  Wages  Question,'  p.  144.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these  di£Perences,  as  I  hare 
merely  to  point  out  that  according  to  either  view  wages 
should  have  fallen — the  farmers'  wage-fund  is  less  and  pro- 
duction is  less.  '  It  is  a  painful  as  well  as  a  startling  truth 
that  the  density  of  stocking  upon  grass  and  forage  crops  in 
England  is  now  20  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  thirteen  years 
ago.'    (The  Times,  April  13,  1882.) 

The  agricultural  interest  has  sufiered  from  a  long  series 
of  bad  years.  Farmers  have  been  unable  to  pay  full  rents, 
they  have  been  living  on  their  capital ;  the  stock  of  sheep 
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has  been  reduced  by  4,000,000  between  1874  and  1880; 
agricultural  land  has  greatly  fallen  in  value,  and  in  places 
is  almost  unsaleable ;  the  exports  of  British  produce  per  head 
of  population  gradually  fell  from  81.  Is.  in  1872  to 
51.  128.  2d.  in  1879  (have  since  risen  to  61.  IBs.  lOd.) ;  but  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  fall  in  wages,  nor  is  there  any  excessive 
amount  of  unemployed  labour.  In  the  valuable  letter 
addi'essed  by  Mr.  GiflFen  to  the .  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  January  1882,  on  *  Bad  Harvests  and  Agricultural 
Depression,'  I  read  as  follows : — ^  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  the  wages  of  labour.  Wages  bills  on  many 
farms  do  not  seem  to  have  increased,  but  there  appears  to 
he  no  doubt  respecting  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  and 
if  the  bill  on  particular  properties  has  not  increased,  this  is 
probably  the  result  of  labour-saving  appliances  which  have 
themselves  cost  money.' 

But  when  speaking  of  the  farmers'  position  he  remarks : 
^  As  compared  with  a  recent  average  there  is  a  debit  to  the 
farmers  of  about  38  million  pounds  a  year,  increased  by 
comparison  with  years  1872-74  to  about  45  million  pounds. 
.  •  .  A  sum  of  40  million  pounds  only  for  each  of  the  last 
four  years,  and  without  taking  into  account  previous  years 
of  depression,  would  come  to  160  million  pounds,  of  which, 
according  to  data,  about  56  million  pounds  would  be  due  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  harvests,  and  the  remainder  to  other 
causes.' 

Mr.  GiflFen  is  not  likely  to  have  exaggerated  the  farmers' 
losses,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  his  total  is  only  for  four 
years ;  this  may  fairly  be  extended  to  eight  years,  so  that 
the  loss  to  the  British  farmer  as  compared  with  his  pro- 
sperous period  1872-74  is  320  million  pounds  sterling.  Is 
this  a  diminution  of  the  wage  fund  or  is  it  not  ?  Accord- 
ing to  either  theory  it  is,  and  yet  we  find  that  wages  have 
not  only  not  fallen  but  have  risen.  What  becomes  of  the 
theory  of  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  presence 
of  this  fact  ?  Is  it  not  rather  evidence  that  the  depreciation 
of  gold  consequent  on  the  production  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia is  still  aflTecting  prices  ? 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  oflBcial  register  of  the  statistics 
of  labour,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  which  we  can  appeal 
for  comparison  of  time  and  wages  in  all  trades  at  various 
periods,  and  Professor  Eogers  has  not  yet  continued  his 
valuable  work  on  prices  to  recent  times. 

I  have  been  favoured  through  the  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  skilled 
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workmen,  i.e.  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers  in  London, 
from  1840  to  the  present  time : — 

Weekly  Wages 
£     8.     d. 
About  1840  the    men  worked  60  hours,  and 

received  6c7.  per  hour     .         .         .         .     1     10     0 
About  1860  the  men  worked  58^  hours,  and 

received  6|rf.  per  hour  .         .         .         .     1     13     0 
About  1867-68  the  men  worked  52^  hours,  and 

received  Sd,  per  hour    .         .        .        .     1     15     0 
About  1872  the  men  worked  52^  hours,  and 

received  Sl^,  per  hour   .         .        .        .     1     17     2 
About  1874  to  1883  the  men  worked  52^  hours, 

and  received  dd,  per  hour       .        .        .     1     19     4 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hours  of  labour  were 
reduced  from  60  hours  to  58^,  and  lastly  to  52 J  per  week, 
and  that  wages  have  risen  from  6d.  per  hour  in.  1840  to  6|(i. 
in  1860,  to  8d.  in  1868,  to  8^d.  in  1872,  and  to  9d.  in  1874, 
and  so  continue;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
appreciation  of  gold  the  skilled  workman  who  eleven  years 
ago  received  11.  17«.  2d.  per  week  now  gets  11.  19«.  4A  I 
have  also  found  that  wages  paid  to  ordinary  labourers  at 
Bankside,  London,  have  steadily  risen  as  follows : — 

£    8.  d. 

1869  to  1871 1     1  0  per  week 

1872  to  1873 12  0        „ 

1874  to  1879 14  0         „ 

1880  to  1883 15  0        „ 

I  have  found  that  wages  paid  to  ordinary  labourers  at 
Brierley  Foundry,  Staffordshire,  have  been  reduced  2d.  per 
day  since  1879,  but  they  are  still  2d.  per  day  over  the  rate 
of  pay  in  1872,  the  hours  being  the  same. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  in  his  Work  and  WageSy  gives  a  table 
of  the  average  rates  paid  to  skilled  workmen  at  the  Canada 
Works,  Birkenhead,  from  1854  to  1869.  It  is  remarkable  how 
very  slight  the  fluctuations  were  during  those  years,  and  how 
little  the  great  influx  of  gold  seemed  to  affect  them.  The 
average  wage  paid  to  skilled  workmen  at  Birkenhead  in 
1869  was  29«.  4d.  From  the  recently  published  blue-book 
of  miscellaneous  statistics,  it  would  appear  that  the  average 
wage  of  skilled  workmen  in  Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  in 
1880  was  31*23«.  per  week,  being  a  rise  on  the  year  1869 
of  7^  per  cent.  Hitherto  Continental  competition  has  done 
little  to  reduce  wages  in  this  country.  Iron  ships  are  being 
built  in  Botterdam  with  English  capital  and  English  iron 
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at  20  per  cent,  below  the  Clyde  prices,  and  I  am  told  tliat 
nearly  all  the  iron  now  used  in  London  buildings  is  imported 
from  Belgium  on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness.  On  a 
review  of  these  facts,  apart  from  any  question  of  gold,  we 
might  very  well  have  explained  any  moderate  fall  in  wages, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  &11  and  that  the  tendency  is 
still  upwards,  disproves,  I  venture  to  say,  the  theory  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold. 

VII. 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  travelling  in  the  Highlands,  found 
that  eggs  were  cheap  not  because  they  were  plentiful,  but 
because  pence  were  scarce.  Prices  thus  are  dependent  on 
two  influences,  abundance  of  the  commodities  and  supply  of 
money.  My  argument  has  been  to  prove  that  the  former 
has  prevailed;  my  opponent's  say  prices  have  fallen  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money.  They  do  not  allege  that  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  banks  of  Europe  is  less  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  or  that  rates  are  higher. 

As  a  fact,  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  about 
the  same ;  the  stock  of  bullion  is  now  24  millions,  it  was  the 
same  in  September,  1873.  The  rate  of  discount  is  now  3  to 
4  per  cent.,  and  so  it  was  then. 

The  banks  of  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  in 
1873,  together,  held  bullion  amounting  to  85  millions ;  now 
they  hold  133  miUions  sterling,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
now  held  in  the  Netherlands  Banks,  Swiss  Associated  Banks, 
the  Bank  of  Bussia,  and  the  New  York  Associated  Banks,  a 
total  of  50,000,000i.,  a  great  portion  of  which  either  did  not 
exist  or  was  not  brought  into  calculation  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Goschen  points  out  as  a  proof  of  scarcity  that  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy  have  absorbed  in  the  last 
ten  years  200,000,000Z.  gold,  while  the  gold  product  of  the 
world  during  that  period,  according  to  Sir  Hector  Hay,  has 
only  been  202,000,000^.  But  according  to  Mr.  Burchard,  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  it  has  been  233  millions.  According 
to  Sir  Hector  Hay,  the  production  of  the  preceding  decade 
was  222  millions,  and  the  decade  1852  to  1861,  273  millions. 
Now,  considering  that  the  annual  total  production  prior  to 
184?8  was  but  10  millions,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  not 
much  reason  to  fear  a  gold  famine  with  an  annual  production 
of  double  that  amount.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  banks  of 
the  world  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1872,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  now  held  by  countries  which  formerly 
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held  little  or  none,  does  not  surely  prove  its  scarcity  either 
for  the  world  or  for  our  own  purposes.  It  vastly  improves 
the  credit  of  the  countries  holding,  and  in  this  way  creates 
a  great  purchasing  power  which  did  not  before  exist,  and 
which  has  its  influence  upon  prices.  Low  as  prices  are, 
they  would  have  been  even  lower  but  for  this  influence.  For 
monetary  facilities  the  civilised  nations  form  one  market, 
and  a  higher  rate  in  one  place  than  another  in  times  of  peace 
immediately  attracts  capital.  If  we  admit  that  the  great 
discoveries  of  1851  contributed  to  the  general  rise  in  prices, 
it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  converse  proposition  that  the 
absorption  of  200  millions  by  the  civilised  nations  creates  a 
scarcity  of  gold,  and  thus  a  fall  in  prices.  This  vast  amount 
is  now  partly  visible,  before  it  was  hidden  either  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  or  hoarded.  All  practical  bankers 
know  how  great  has  been  the  economy  in  the  use  of  gold 
in  the  past  thirty  years,  and  how  that  economy  is  every 
day  increasing.  The  savings  banks'  deposits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  1868  to  1882  from  48  millions  to 
82  millions.  In  the  year  1875  the  total  held  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  savings  banks  was  495,000,000Z.^  It 
will  not  be  disputed  that  in  the  former  generation  the  bulk 
of  this  money  would  have  been  hidden  in  the  old  stockings 
of  the  thrifty.  It  is  only  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
that  deposit  banking  as  understood  in  this  country  has  been 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
Bank  of  France  has  opened  branches  in  all  the  towns  of  im- 
portance in  France,  while  large  banking  companies  have 
been  established  both  in  France  and  Germany,  equal  in 
importance  to  the  leading  banks  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  banking  offices  increased  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1858  to  1878  by  1,549,  and  every  day 
fresh  branches  are  being  opened.  Small  tradesmen  and 
householders  are  aH  encouraged  to  keep  banking  accounts. 
Formerly  no  person  thought  of  drawing  on  his  banker 
cheques  for  less  than  5Z.  or  lOZ. ;  now  cheques  are  drawn  for 
.  sums  however  small.  All  this  means  a  vast  economy  in  the 
use  of  gold,  and  that  for  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  many 
millions  less  gold  circulation  are  required  than  formerly. 
When  the  question  is  asked  where  has  the  100,000,000/.  Mr. 
Goschen  speaks  of  taken  from  Europe  by  the  United  States 
come  from,  it  is  clear  that  a  portion  must  have  been  ob- 
tained through  the  withdrawal  of  the  gold  from  circulation, 

*   Uehersichten  dcr  Welfwirthschaff,  by  Dr.  Von  Neumann-SpAlIart. 
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and  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  perceptible 
tightening  of  the  European  markets  by  the  increased 
economy  of  gold.  The  gold'  circulation  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  73,000,000/.  in  ten  years.  This  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  place  of  paper  currency,  and  seeing  that 
the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  is  7^  millions 
annually,  it  would  appear  for  purposes  of  coinage  they  have 
on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  produced  all  the  gold  they 
required.  I  find  no  evidence  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  that  the  bullion  drawn  from  this  country  for  the 
United  States  from  1873  to  1882  has  exceeded  the  amount 
of  gold  imported  from  the  States.  On  the  contrary,  our 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  United  States  have 
exceeded  our  exports  to  the  States  in  the  ten  years  by 
about  29  millions.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  is 
estimated  at  1,265  millions;  previous  to  1848  the  esti- 
mate was  560  millions.  We  have  seen  that  in  this  period 
great  economies  in  the  use  of  gold  have  arisen  in  all  civi- 
lised countries,  and  that  in  this  way  has  been  developed  a 
gigantic  system  of  credit,  and  utilisation  of  dormant  capital 
which  previously  had  no  existence,  and  credit  is  now  used 
where  gold  was  formerly  required.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
relation  of  gold  to  wholesale  prices,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  no  actual  money  ever  passes.  The  merchant  is  drawn 
upon  for  the  produce  imported ;  he  sells  through  a  broker, 
and  takes  the  broker's  cheque  ;  the  broker  in  turn  takes  the 
manufacturer's  cheque,  and  the  manufacturer  the  cheque  of 
the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  wholesale  man  takes  the  cheque 
of  the  retailer,  and  in  practice  it  is  only  for  wages  and 
shopping  that  gold  currency  is  used.  The  trade  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  by  credit  and  capital,  and  any  causes  affecting 
these  essentials  have  an  infinitely  greater  efiect  on  prices 
than  a  slight  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  A  merchant  may  not  hold  ten  sovereigns, 
but  he  may  have  capital  and  credit  for  ten  millions.  An 
ingenious  statistician  has  calculated  the  capital  of  the  world 
in  1880  at  46,000  millions,  and  if  credit  and  capital  have 
had  the  main  voice  in  the  question  of  prices,  how  minute 
must  have  been  the  efiect  on  the  markets  of  the  annual 
reduction  in  the  production  of  floating  capital  of  ten  millions 
per  annum  from  a  short  period  of  most  exceptional  pro- 
duction, especially  when  that  falling  off  has  been  more  than 
balanced  by  the  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  gold. 
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vm. 

The  late  Professor  Jevons,  as  a  solotion  of  the  question, 
proposed  a  sort  of  commission  which  should  have  power  to 
determine  at  certain  periods,  by  every  test  which  as  experts 
they  could  apply,  any  variations  in  the  value  of  gold,  so  that 
contracts  might  be  made  subject  to  these  valuations.  Thiis 
a  man  having  assured  his  life  for  1,0002.,  and  gold  having 
depreciated  50  per  cent.,  his  vndow  would  get  2,000i.  Such 
a  scheme  would  be  impracticable,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  six  experts  to  agree  on  the  question.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  six  brokers  of  any  common  commodity,  having  a 
variety  of  descriptions,  were  asked  to  state  the  average 
price,  sar  of  an  article  such  as  leather,  they  would  each^ 
1  different  figure ;  and  upon  what  prii^ciples  could  the  <^m- 
missioners  declare  the  proportionate  influence  which  each 
commodity  should  have,  or  whether  years  of  war  and  pesti- 
lence, inflation  or  panic,  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
scope  of  the  enquiry  ?  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  necessity  of 
Professor  Jevons'  scheme  is  proved  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  In  treating  gold  as  a  commodity, 
vmters  too  generally  overlook  its  wholly  exceptional  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  a  perishable  thing  which  once  used  is  lost 
for  ever,  but  a  thing  that  has  been  hoarded  from  the  earUest 
period.  We  speak  of  a  certain  number  of  millions  being  in 
existence,  but  that  can  only  be  a  guess  at  what  statisticians 
believe  to  be  the  minimum  amount.  It  is  an  experience  of 
Indian  bankers,  in  times  of  famine  or  dire  calamity,  to  see 
the  golden  hoards  of  ages  brought  from  their  hidings,  and 
we  all  remember  how  the  French  peasants  bought  rentes  for 
many  millions  with  the  five-franc  pieces  from  their  hidden 
reserves  in  order  to  pay  the  indemnity  required  by  Germany. 

If  the  production  of  tin  or  copper  were  to  be  doubled  in 
one  year  we  should  expect  the  price  to  fall  40  per  cent.,  but 
if  the  gold  production  were  to  be  doubled  for  a  single  year- 
the  effect  would  merely  be  to  add  an  extra  twenty  millions 
to  a  stock  of  twelve  hundred  millions,  and  the  depreciation 
might  be  2  per  cent.,  or  if  on  the  capital  and  credit  of  the 
world  it  would  be  as  nothing. 

A  mountain  torrent  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  floods 
the  valleys,  but  when  the  river  reaches  the  great  sea  its 
effect  on  the  volume  of  waters  is  too  minute  to  be  measured. 
The  sea  is  fed  by  many  streams  and  loses  constantly  by 
evaporation.     So  gold  is  ever  pouring  in  from  quarters,  as 
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South  America,  of  which  little  account  is  taken,  and ,  the 
estimate  of  production  is  only  a  guess ;  and  is  constantly 
losing  by  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  from  being  used  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  change  in  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  tested  by  landmarks  at  diflFerent  periods,  and  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  at  di£Eerent  periods  has  been  arrived  at 
with  only  approximate  correctness  by  carefully  estimating  a 
vast  variety  of  facts.  The  numerous  facts  pointing  to  the 
continued  and  increased  economy  of  gold,  coupled  with 
the  addition  of  twenty  millions  a  year  to  the  stock,  all  tend 
to  prove  that  the  depreciation  of  gold  continues,  although 
not  so  rapidly  as  when  the  annual  production  was  thirty 
millions.  I  think  Mr.  Newmarch  was  correct  in  his  view 
when  he  wrote,  *  As  a  matter  of  general  reasoning  it  may 
be  said  that  the  abstract  argument  which  urges  the  constant 
dependence  of  the  range  of  prices  upon  the  quantity  of 
money,  is  on  several  grounds  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
fallacious  inferences  which  arise  from  the  treatment  of 
economical  questions  in  the  same  manner  as  problems  in 
geometry.'     {History  of  Prices^  vol.  vi.  p.  194.) 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Every  promise  to  pay  is  a 
promise  to  pay  in  gold.  The  banker,  it  is  said,  only  receives 
68.  per  lOOi.  of  his  credit  payments  in  cash,  but  he  under- 
takes to  repay  in  gold.  Taking  the  banking  liabilities  of 
the  country  at  eight  hundred  millions,  the  bullion  reserve  as 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  about  twenty-four  millions 
cannot  on  any  ground  be  considered  an  adequate  one.  The 
difficulty  in  doubling  that  reserve  is  not  a  question  of  the 
scarcity  of  gold  but  of  loss  of  interest  on  capital.  Bankers 
in  the  race  for  high  dividends  employ  their  funds  to  the 
utmost.  The  stock  of  bullion  is  as  ballast  to  the  ship ;  what 
is  safe  enough  in  smooth  water  may  be  altogether  inadequate 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Broadbent  (Huddersfield)  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
increased  value  of  gold  on  business  generally  might  be  illustrated  pre- 
cisely by  a  possibility  that  might  be  imagined  of  a  yard-stick  having 
the  power  to  elongate  itself;  a  merchant  in  taking  into  his  warehouse 
a  piece  of  cloth,  measured  it  with  this  imaginary  yard-wand,  which,  at 
the  time  of  sending  out  the  piece,  had  lengthened  itself,  so  that  he  sent 
out  less  than  he  took  in.  That  seemed  to  be  the  predicament  in  which 
many  had  been  placed  during  the  last  few  years.  They  had  been 
receiving  goods  measured  by  gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  sending 
them  out  at  prices  measured  by  the  same  standard ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  standard  itself  had  imperceptibly  increased  in  value,  and 
therefore  less  profit  had  been  made.  The  *  ghost '  of  appreciation  was 
no  ghost  at  all,  but  a  reality  which  was  felt  keenly  by  many  people. 
In  most  instances  prices  had  very  considerably  decreased  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  exceptions  which  had  been  adduced  rather 
proved  the  rule  than  otherwise.  The  great  exception  was  labour.  In 
that  particular  instance  the  appreciation  of  gold  had  hitherto  little  or  no 
efEect,  but  they  were  now  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  telling  on  the 
price  of  labour.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  the  labour  market  was 
becoming  depressed  on  account  of  wages  being  lowered,  an  indication 
that  the  labour  market  was  now  feeling  powerfully  the  appreciation  of 
gold.  With  regard  to  the. high  price  of  butchers'  meat,  the* high 
wages  of  the  last  few  years  had  caused  a  greater  demand  for  it,  and 
there  had  been  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  cattle  disease.  In  discussing  this  question,  they  were 
not  discussing  the  question  of  a  ghost,  but  of  a  reality,  and  one  which 
was  having  a  great  effect  upon  commercial  circles  generally. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Tesiple  ventured  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  Cork  had 
not  read  in  detail  the  table  of  prices,  of  which  he  had  simply  given  the 
general  results.  This  table  was  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of 
the  nine  principal  articles  of  commerce  between  the  years  1870  and 
1882.  From  this  he  found  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  cwt. 
was  10*535.  in  1870,  and  10*675.  in  1882,  or  very  much  the  same. 
The  price  of  cotton,  which  in  1870  was  4*47/.  per  cwt.,  was  in  1882 
2*93/.,  or  a  fall  of  nearly  50  per  cent  Wool,  which  was  in  1870 
14-42fZ.,  was  in  1882  12'27d,,  also  showing  a  fall.  Wood  per  load 
was  3*25/.  in  1870,  against  2*62/.  in  1882.  Butter  was  5-86Z.  per  cwt 
in  1870,  and  5*23;.  in  1882.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle,  which  sold  at 
18/.  per  head  in  1870,  had  risen  to  21/.  in  1882;  sheep,  which  were 
sold  at  345.  a  head,  had  also  risen  in  price  to  455. ;  so  that,  although 
there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  many  of  those  articles,  this  had  really 
been  made  up  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  cattle  and  sheep.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  causes  which  often  disturbed  the  mass  of  commerce, 
and  which  were  attributed  to  the  appreciation  disturbances,  really 
arose  from  vast  changes  in  production,  and  mighty  developments  in 
credit.  This  was  the  lesson  which  was  taught  by  his  old  master, 
Professor  Bonamy  Price,  and  which,  he  believed,  was  still  further 
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enforced  by  the  labours  of  the  President  of  this  Department,  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers.  The  speaker  concluded  by  expressing  his  thanks  to 
the  "writers  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department) 
regretted  that  neither  of  the  papers  had  referred  to  the  aeries  of  bad 
harvests  which  had  lately  been  experienced.  It  was  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  that  all  wealth  came  from  the  land,  and  he 
believed  that  such  a  series  of  bad  harvests  was  a  great  reason  for  the 
large  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  manufiictured  articles.  The  greater 
portion  of  metals  and  manufactures  had  considerably  fallen  in  price, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  bacon,  ham,  and  other 
articles,  had  increased  in  value.  In  the  case  of  iron  there  was  a 
wonderful  fall  in  prices;  for  instance,  in  1873,  pig-iron  was  124*G«. 
per  ton,  while  in  1882  it  had  fallen  to  56*45«.  In  the  case  of  steel 
again,  which  in  1873  was  worth  37/.  per  ton,  it  had  fallen  in  1882  to 
11*8/. ;  while  manufactured  steel,  which  in  1873  was  worth  69*55/., 
had  fallen  in  1882  to  51*06/.  per  ton.  Coals,  which  in  1873  sold  at 
20*90«.  per  ton,  fell  in  1882  to  914«.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  they 
found  that  oxen,  which  in  1873  were  sold  at  20/.,  had  risen  in  1882  to 
21/. ;  sheep  had  risen  from  425.  to  45«.  This  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  reason  for  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  for  the  decrease  in  the 
price  of  manu&ctures,  was  to  a  great  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the 
agricultural  depression,  resulting  from  the  bad  harvests  of  the  last  few 
years.  In  other  countries,  where  they  had  had  good  harvests,  there  had 
been  no  such  falling  off  in  prices. 

Mr.  William  Botlt  (London)  believed  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  many 
thousand  acres  which  were  now  untenanted,  and  to  the  less  number  of 
horses  required  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  year  1879  the  average 
produce  per  acre  had  only  been  15  bushels,  whereas  the  former  average 
was  28  bushels.  If  they  turned  to  other  countries  they  would  find 
that  France  only  produced  15  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  produce  of 
America  was  17  bushels.  The  average  for  this  country  this  year  would 
be  24  to  25  bushels,  and  they  might  therefore  congratulate  themsekes 
that  they  stood  well  as  to  agricultural  produce,  and  when  the  tenant 
was  properly  secured  they  might  look  forward  to  arriving  at  a  higher 
point  of  prosperity. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.) 
«aid  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  was  nine  to  one.  He  was  able  to  prove  that  by  the  price  which 
Edward  I.  gave  for  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  partly  for  one  of  his 
foreign  wars,  and  partly  for  a  tribute  of  affection,  which  he  gave  to  his 
wife,  when  putting  up  the  various  crosses  in  her  memory.  In  the 
•course  of  fifly  years  from  that  time  the  ratio  had  risen  to  twelve,  and 
the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
various  Italian  States,  had  within  those  fiily  years  adopted  a  gold 
currency.  Mr.  Broadbent  had  referred  to  the  lowering  in  the  prices  of 
•commodities,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  also  to  the  lowering 
of  profits.  Mr.  Goschen  said  this  was  caused  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold ;   but  if  they  concluded  that  thb  was  the  real  cause,  they 
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would  debar  thenQselves  from  investigating  other  causes,  which  might 
possibly  be  as  dominant.     But  Mr.  Goschen  had  taken  a  simple  set  of 
facts,  and  had  left  out  an  enormous  number  of  considerations  which 
had  naturally  to  be  taken  into  account ;  take,  for  instance,  one  par- 
ticular set  of  facts,  which  Mr.  Goschen  had  ignored  in  realising  the 
cost  of  prices  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Gentiemen  would  remember 
the  repeal  of  the  Ck)m  Laws,  and  the  great  activity  of  trade  which 
was  developed  by  it ;  but  the  &cts  did  not  turn  out  as  some  people 
expected.     He  would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  afler  ihe 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  war  with  Russia  occurred,  followed  by  the 
great  civil  war  in   America*     After   peace  was  restored  there  was 
prodigious  activity  in  trade ;  but  this  was  hardly  over  when  another 
war  broke  out  in  Europe — the  Franco- German  war — followed  by  the 
evils  and  miseries  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  effects  of  that  war. 
Here  were  a  series  of  facts  which  in  themselves  were  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  great  deal.     Since  1871  the  world  had  been  in  a  state 
of  armed  peace.     Great  developments  had  been  made,  and  prodigious 
activity  shown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  the  agricultural 
losses,  he  believed,  had  been  worse  in  France  than  in  this  coimtry.   In 
business  there  were  half  as  many  persons  again  trying  to  get  a  living 
out  of  manufactures  as  there  were  twenty  years  ago.     They  were 
cutting  down  their  profits,  but  they  must  employ  labour.     They  were 
sacrificing  their  profits  to  the  effort  to  procure  occupation,  and  the  end 
would  be  that  the  less  powerful  would  be  crowded  out  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.     In  looking  at  these  effects  one  should  not  rush  at  once 
into  one  cause,  and  be  led  away  by  a  light  which  might  turn  out  to  be 
merely  an  ignis  fatuus.     They  knew  how  dangerous  statistics  were  in 
the  hands  of  some  people.     They  had  been  considering  the  value  of 
money,  the  rate  of  profit,  and  the  progress  of  transactions,  but  they  had 
not  considered  the  whole  o£  the  facts.     At  the  same  time  he  considered 
this  a  most  useful  question  to  be  raised,  and  he  believed  the  acute 
intelligence  of  Yorkshiremen  would  be  devoted,  not  to  discovering  one 
cause,  but  the  many  causes  which  must  bring  about  so  imsatisfactory  a 
state  of  prices.     Good  harvests,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  change,  for  they  could  not  override  the  ^t  that  the  home  trade 
was  more  important  than  foreign  trade  all  the  world  over.     When 
agriculture — the  most  important  and  most  ancient  of  all  industrial 
operations — was  successful,  trade  would  revive.     Speculation  then  as  to 
whether  an  appreciation  of  gold  had  actually  occurred,  or  what  else 
might  have  brought  about  low  prices  and  profits,  would  pass  away  as 
an  impleasant  dream,  only  to  be  renewed  in  future  when  such  events 
occurred  again. 

Mr.  Westoarth,  in  reply,  said  he  agreed  with  the  President's 
remarks  that  they  should  not  pursue  Mr.  Goschen's  lines  too  strictly. 
A  great  amount  of  gold  had  &llen  upon  the  world  through  the 
Australian  and  Califomian  discoveries,  but  prior  to  that  the  amount  of 
gold  was  comparatively  smalL  It  rose  from  about  6  or  8  millions  to 
30  millions  yearly,  and  it  had  Mien  since  to  20  millions.  They  must 
not,  therefore,  take  Mr.  Groschen's  cause  to  be  the  only  one.  But  Mr. 
Goschen  referred  more  particularly,  and  this  was  the  point  of  his, 
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the  speaker's,  paper,  to  l^e  efiect  of  the  enonnous  purchases  of  gold, 
chiefly  by  Germany  and  the  United  States,  between  1872  and  the 
present  time ;  his  argxunent  being  that  so  enormous  a  purchase  could 
not  take  place  without  raising  the  price  of  gold.  Professor  Nicholson 
had  made  a  remark  as  to  the  effect  of  credit  coming  in,  and  making 
gold  comparatively  imneoessary,  reducing  its  proportion  to  only  about 
2  per  cent,  of  transactions.  But  while  the  basis  might  be  thus  rela- 
tiyely  snudl,  still  there  it  was,  and  its  value  was  ever  affected  by 
increased  or  diminished  gold  supply.  There  was  the  a  priori  proba- 
bility that  the  depreciation  of  general  products  which  had  been  so 
depressing  to  business  had  been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  this 
appreciation  of  gold.  He  would  agree  with  Mr.  Cork  that  the  sus- 
tained and  even  increased  price  of  labour  was  certainly  an  interference 
with  Mr.  Goschen's  theory.  But  was  it  not  the  &ct  that  all  those 
exertions  on  the  part  of  ^the  labouring  classes  and  their  unions  to  keep 
up  their  wages  had  had  the  effect  of  raising  their  rate  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Cork,  in  reply,  thanked  the  President  and  the  members 
present  for  the  kind  attention  they  had  given  to  the  papers.  His 
main  argument  was  that  there  had  been  a  depreciation  of  gold  for  many 
centuries,  and  it  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  &]ling  off  of  pro- 
duction during  the  last  few  years.  The  smidl  percentage  was  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  amoimt  of  capital  which  affected  prices.  \ 
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On  the  Fish  Svpply  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  W.  M. 
Adams,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  author 
of  the  *  risheries  Map  of  the  British  Islands,'  and  of  the 
*  Popular  History  of  Fisheries  of  all  Countries.' 

TT7HEN  first  I  was  asked,  through  the  Committee  of  the 
T  T  Fisheries  Exhibition,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
a  Paper  on  the  Fish  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
your  important  Association,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  compliment  conferred  by  such  a 
request,  nevertheless  I  should  have  preferred  that  a  task  of 
such  weight  and  consequence  should  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  of  more  distinction  and  authority. 
And  this  for  three  reasons.  First,  because  there  are  very 
few  matters  which  demand  more  special  and  peculiar  know- 
ledge, or  in  which  greater  mischief  may  be  wrought  by  want 
of  skill ;  secondly,  because  there  is  none,  I  believe,  which  so 
urgently  needs  judicious  development ;  and  lastly,  because 
no  matter  who  might  be  the  author  of  the  Paper,  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  nobble  feature  of  his  discourse  must  be  the 
ignorance  which  we  possess  regarding  the  habits  and  the 
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movements  of  the  fish.  Now,  when  a  person  like  myself 
gets  up  and  makes  such  a  confession  as  this,  his  audience  is 
apt  to  think,  *  Then,  why  do  you  trouble  us  if  you  do  not 
know?^  But  when  a  man  like  Professor  Huxley,  or  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  or  Professor  Bay  Lankester  cries  out  that  the 
very  first  requisite  in  our  deaLgs  with,  fish  is  '  more  know- 
ledge,'  then  men  learn  at  least  the  limited  character  of  our 
information,  and  perceive  the  paramount  necessity  for  taking 
every  measure  to  enlarge  it.  And  when  they  have  fixed  this 
fact  firmly  in  their  minds,  an  advance  has  been  made  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value. 

Still,  as  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  for  the  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Fisheries  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  certain 
sources  of  information  have  been  thrown  open  to  me,  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  comply  with  a  request  preferred  through 
such  a  channel,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  give  a  brief  review 
of  the  fish  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  and  shall  also  venture  to  hazard  a  point  here 
and  there  which  has  been  suggested,  or  indeed  which  may 
have  occurred  to  myself,  as  possibly  tending  to  its  further 
development.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  treat  a  sub- 
ject l^e  this  with  any  sort  of  exhaustiveness  within  the 
brief  period  during  which  I  can  trespass  upon  your  patience, 
embracing  as  it  does,  not  merely  the  details  of  provision 
and  consumption,  of  export  and  import,  of  carriage  and 
of  market,  not  merely  the  habits  and  seasons  and  breeding 
times  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish,  the  position  and  produce 
of  the  different  fishing  grounds,  the  mode  of  capture  most  in 
use  in  the  different  ports,  the  trades  to  which  the  industry 
gives  rise,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  fish  traffic,  but  also 
the  economical  and  social  condition  of  our  fishermen,  and  the 
best  means  of  preserving  to  the  country  a  never-failing 
supply  of  that  simple  and  most  valuable  section  of  the  com- 
munity. If,  therefore,  we  can  but  give  a  few  minutes  to 
that  which  might  fairly  occupy  as  many  hours,  you  must  put 
it  down  to  respect  for  your  time,  and  not  to  want  of  re- 
spect for  my  subject. 

First  in  importance  come  the  fish  themselves,  for  whose 
ensnarement  and  destruction  the  whole  body  of  fishermen 
and  apparatus  exist.  But  fresh-water  fish  may  be  excluded 
from  our  account,  for  no  matter  how  sedulously  we  may 
endeavour  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  greed  with 
which  our  inland  waters  have  been  plundered,  so  long  as  our 
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river  system  is  little  else  than  a  network  of  smiling  sewers, 
no  ingenuity  can  render  their  produce  of  sufScient  account 
to  affect  the  markets. 

We  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  all-important  subject 
of  the  sea  fisheries,  but  before  entering  upon  details  it  may 
be  well  to  state  the  kind  of  forms  which  I  have  used  for 
eliciting  and  recording  information  with  regard  to  our 
fisheries,  especially  as  I  find  that  some  interest  attaches  to 
this  point  in  one  of  our  public  departments.  The  schedules 
which  I  originally  drew  up  for  my  own  use  were  five  in 
number : — Form  A,  relating  to  seasons  of  greatest  catch,  and 
of  spawning;  Form  B,  to  conveyance;  C,  to  the  fishing 
grounds  frequented  by  the  men  of  different  ports,  the  kin£ 
of  fish  caught  in  each,  and  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
catch ;  and  D  and  £,  to  establishments  and  improvements* 
Subsequently  it  proved  more  convenient  to  dispense  with  all 
except  those  relating  to  seasons  and  to  fishing  g^unds ;  the 
railway  companies  being  left  to  tabulate  for  themselves  the 
information  which  they  were  so  good  as  to  promise  with 
regard  to  conveyance ;  and  the  improvements  and  establish- 
ments being  comprehended  under  the  head  of  ^Greneral 
Bemarks.'  In  these  forms  the  fish  were  roughly  classified, 
for  convenience  sake,  as  round  fish,  caught  chiefly  by  line^ 
surface  by  net,  bottom  by  trawl,  and  shellfish  by  pots  and 
dredges.  In  the  forms  sent  out  by  the  Irish  Fisheries  Board 
a  slight  modification  was  introduced,  my  classification  being 
adopted,  but  the  actual  divisions  omitted;  and  a  further 
inquiry  being  added  as  to  the  distance  from  shore  within 
which  operations  were  carried  on. 

The  qualifications  which  I  considered  necessary  in  the 
fishermen  whom  I  consulted  were  three : — that  they  should  be 
men  of  established  local  reputation ;  that  they  should  be 
resident  in  the  locality  of  which  they  spoke ;  and  that  they 
should  be  practically  acquainted  with  fishing.  To  find  out 
these  men  in  the  different  ports  I  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  where  possible,  to  the  mayors  of  the  various  towns 
to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  or 
to  some  other  local  authority.  In  this  way  I  have  obtained 
information  in  reference  to  about  twenty  different  kinds  of 
fish  off  numerous  points  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Devonshii'e,  and  Cornwall;  leaving  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  Channel  and  the  West  Coast  of  England  still 
to  be  visited.  I  have  also  received,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Irish  Fisheries  Board,  more  than  200  special  reports 
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from  all  parts  of  tliat  country ;  and  I  am  also  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Board  of  Scotland.  The  managers  of  the 
great  railways  have  also  afforded  me  every  possible  facility 
for  acquiring  information.  By  this  means  I  trust  that  a 
firm  basis  of  fiict  may  be  clearly  established,  upon  which  we 
may  safely  build  the  superstructure  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  fisheries. 

Of  the  methods  above  specified  trawling  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  most  fruitful  and  considerable,  but  no  official  map 
of  gi'ounds  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  in  existence,  although 
its  place  is  well  supplied,  in  regard  to  the  North  Sea,  by  iSie 
excellent  chart  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Olsen.  With  regard  to  the 
trawling  and  other  fixed  fishing  grounds  lying  within  thirty 
miles  of  our  own  shores,  it  was  my  hope  to  have  placed  them 
before  you  to-day,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  English 
coast,  if  not  for  the  fisheries  of  the  whole  British  Isles ;  but 
as  yet  my  visits  in  England  have  been  confined  to  the  north- 
eastern and  south-western  districts,  and  the  information 
therefore  is  not  complete.  It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of 
mention  that  a  breeding-cave  for  seals  exists  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  a  ground  frequented  by  she-crabs  alone,  or  in-crabs  as 
they  are  there  called,  is  found  off  Sennen,  not  far  from  the 
Land's  End.  When  the  map  is  complete,  the  whole  of  such 
grounds  will,  I  trust,  be  delineated ;  all  sorts  of  intelligence 
as  to  seasons,  spawning,  cateh,  population  engaged,  and  other 
particulars  will  be  therein  tabulated ;  and  the  margin  will 
be  occupied  with  illustrations  of  the  principal  edible  fish, 
together  with  a  short  description,  and  their  vulgar  and 
technical  names,  so  as  to  collect  in  one  focus  the  radii  of  the 
science,  practice,  traffic,  and  general  statistics  relating  to  our 
fisheries. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  seasons  of  greatest  cateh  and  of 
spawning  that  I  have  been  making  the  most  particular 
inquiries;  and  although  my  visits  have  as  yet  been  con- 
fined to  the  two  most  important  portions  of  the  English 
coast,  namely,  the  North-Eastern  and  the  South- Western, 
yet  they  have  been  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  no  sort  of 
presumption,  either  from  the  proximity  of  the  place  or  from 
resemblance  in  kind,  is  to  be  made  with  certainty.  Now, 
when  the  inquiry  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  coast  is 
completed,  as  I  trust  may  soon  be  i3ie  case,  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  some  glimpse  of  a  law  may  be  detected  con- 
necting their  movements  with  the  direction,  temperature, 
and  intensity  of  the  ocean  currents.  This  is,  however,  at 
present  only  a  conjecture,  and  we  can  but  note  the  facte 
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conoected  with  the  appearance.  To  take  a  few  instances  of 
some  of  the  best  known  fish.  Cod,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  winter  fish,  being  found  off  Scarborough  from  Januai; 
to  March,  off  Grimsby  from  September  to  March,  off 
Lowestoft  from  October  to  March,  and  off  Brixham  from 
September  to  January,  is  caught  off  the  west  coast  of  Corn- 
wall from  May  to  December.  Herrings  again,  which  ap- 
pear on  the  North-Eastern  coast  from  August  to  Octob^, 
are  found  off  different  parts  of  the  South-Western  between 
October  and  March.  Equally  diverse  are  the  special  reports 
I  have  received  from  the  Irish  Fisheries,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  their  Fisheries  Board,  cod  for  example  being  captured 
all  the  year  round  on  some  port  or  other  of  the  coast. 

With  reference  to  what  are  technically  known  as  fish 
statistics,  those  of  England  are  as  usual  the  largest,  the 
most  heterogeneous,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment. 
Ireland  for  several  years  has  had  a  Fishery  Board ;  Scotland 
also  of  late  has  had  her  own  inspectors,  and  sends  out  her 
own  reports.  For  nearly  everything  relating  to  England  we 
are  indebted  to  the  chance  returns  furnished  upon  the 
motions  of  industrious  Members  of  Parliament,  or  the  some- 
what prolonged  process  of  personal  inquiry.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  fish  landed  in  these  islands  throughout  the  year  no 
correct  estimate  can  be  framed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
record  is  preserved  of  the  quantities  sold  at  the  places  where 
the  cargo  is  landed.  For  a  statement  of  the  amount  conveyed 
inland,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  returns  furnished  by 
the  various  railway  companies  to  the  Commission  of  last 
year,  for  though,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  managers, 
I  have  received,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisheries  Ma.p,  informa- 
tion in  several  instances  of  later  date,  yet  as  the  whole  is 
not  yet  completed,  it  will  be  better,  in  the  present  Paper, 
to  adhere  to  the  published  returns.  During  the  year  1881 
eleven  railways  in  England  alone  conveyed  from  110  ports 
of  despatch  206,381  tons  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  being  about 
9,000  more  than  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  3,000 
less  than  1879.  Of  this  total  Grimsby  sent,  in  round  num- 
bers, 50,000  tons,  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth  together  about 
55,000,  Hull  nearly  25,000,  Penzance  and  New  Milford 
tojx^thor  a  little  more  than  11,000  tons.  Scotland,  with  five 
railways  and  eighty-nine  ports  of  despatch,  sent  52,259  tons, 
Oban  contributing  upwards  of  12,000  tons.  Ireland,  having 
eleven  railways  engaged,  sent,  from  fifty-nine  ports,  only 
7,;U2  tons,  of  which  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  came 
from  the  district  of  Connemara. 
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Amotaigst  these  ports  two  deserve  special  mentioii — 
'London,  which  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  fish 
demand,  and  Grimsby,  the  capital  of  the  fish  supply.  As  a 
general  mle,  little  account  is  kept  of  quantities  sent  to  any 
portion  of  the  kingdom  except  the  metropolis.  But  at 
Grimsby  yery  detailed  accounts  are  preserved,  and  I  have 
been  favour^  with  a  statement  showing  the  entire  disposi- 
tion, for  the  year  1881,  of  the  immense  mass  of  fish  received 
at  Grimsby  to  upwards  of  250  places,  from  Aberdeen  in  the 
•  north,  to  Dublin  and  Aberystwith  in  the  west,  and  to 
Brighton  and  Boulogne  on  the  southern  coast.  London,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  75,532  tons  received  at  Billingsgate 
brought  up  by  rail  during  last  year — I  quote  the  figures 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Billingsgate 
Market — ^received  also  at  Billingsgate,  during  that  year, 
43,986  tons  of  water-borne  fish,  conveyed,  that  is  to  say, 
direct,  by  steam  cutter,  from  the  North  Sea  groundis.. 
This  practice  of  forwarding  the  fish  direct  to  the  London 
market  is  becoming  much  more  common,  and  the  returns 
show  an  increase  of  7,967  tons  carried  by  water,  against 
a  decrease  of  4,626  tons  by  land,  making  a  relative  change^ 
of  between  12  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  relative 
modes  of  conveyance.  Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the 
metropolitan  demand,  for  about  25,000  tons  is  reckoned  to 
be  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  Billingsgate  independent  of 
the  market,  and  5,000  over  other  parts  of  London,  bringing 
a  total  up  altogether  not  far  short  of  150,000  tons,  which, 
taking  the  population  of  London  at  4,000,000,  gives  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fish  per  day  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  place. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  one  remark,  which  more  nearly  concerns  the  con- 
sumption than  the  actual  supply.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  celebrated  sixpenny  fish  dinners  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
their  success  has  created  an  access  of  zeal  in  their  favour 
which  may,  perhaps,  slightly  outrun  discretion.  Dinners  with- 
out meat  may  very  possibly  be  found  beneficial  once  a  week, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  essentially 
dinners  of  abstinence ;  and  fish,  however  agreeable  as  a 
change,  or  wholesome  as  an  occasional  diet,  cannot  be 
merely  made  to  take  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  meat. 
That  which  appears  to  me  to  be  required  for  the  general 
introduction  of  fish,  more  especially  at  public  restaurants 
and  such  like  places,  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
dishes,  and  a  corresponding,  or  a  more  than  corresponding, 
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dimination  in  the  size  of  their  contents;  and  I  do  not 
altogether  despair  of  witnessing  the  day  which  will  see  the 
foundation  of  an  establishment  where  everything  shall  be 
good  of  its  kind,  and  yet  all  soups  shall  be  had  for  three- 
pence, all  fish  for  fourpence,  and  all  meats  for  sixpence  a 
plate.  To  revert,  however,  for  a  moment  to  Billingsgate. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  amount  seized  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  percentage  having  been  '6  or  six  tons 
per  thousand,  for  the  year  1881,  and  about  -3  for  the  year 
1882 ;  no  veiy  great  average  when  we  consider  how  much 
of  the  catch  is  apt  to  be  injured  before  ever  reaching  the 
land. 

Closely  connected  with  the  quantities  conveyed  inland 
comes  the  topic  of  exports  and  imports.  The  value  of  the  fish 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  (that  is  to  say,  which  is 
not  of  British  taking)  is  sometimes  a  little  above,  and  some- 
times a  little  below,  that  of  the  exports.  In  the  year  1878 
fish  was  imported  to  the  value  of  1,541,8302.,  as  against 
1,280,900Z.  exported,  and  in  1882  the  former  amounted  to 
2,079,181?.  as  against  1,816,702Z.  But  in  the  intermediate 
years  of  1880-81  the  balance  was  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
exports.  In  the  export  trade  London  and  Liverpool  are  by 
far  the  greatest  centres,  the  former  having  sent  out  during 
last  year  321,402  cwts.,  and  the  latter  364,625  cwts.  Prom 
HuU,  also,  went  186,684  cwts.,  and  from  Leith  38,948  cwts.,  the 
latter  quantity  beiug  more  than  double  the  amount  in  1878. 
Although  the  general  foreign  trade  in  fish  balances  itself  to 
a  great  extent,  the  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the 
various  countries  and  various  kinds,  and  the  figures  differ 
considerably  from  year  to  year ;  but  the  time  is  too  short  to 
enter  into  detail,  and  I  proceed  to  consider  the  topic  of 
railway  conveyance,  which  demands  the  more  attention, 
because  no  little  misapprehension  would  seem  to  exist  upon 
the  subject.  An  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent,  even  among 
persons  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  that  to  take  off  say 
5  or  10  per  cent,  from  the  rates  would  be  of  material 
advantage  to  consumers ;  whereas  in  reality  if  the  companies 
were  to  convey  gratuitously  at  their  own  risk,  and  deliver  it 
for  nothing,  the  difference  in  the  price  offish  would  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  while  for  a  large  class  of  buyers  there  is  no 
British  coin  in  existence  sufficiently  small  to  express  ii 
People  seem  to  forget  that  men  do  not  as  a  rule  consume  a 
last  of  herrings  or  half  a  ton  of  salmon  at  a  single  meal,  and 
that  few  purchase  more  than  an  entire  cod  at  a  time,  while 
others  not  seldom  condescend  to  a  couple  of  whiting,  or  even 
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a  single  mackerel.  Take  for  example  Penzance,  whence  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  conveys  one  cwt,  of  the  best  fish  828 
miles  to  London  by  fast  train  for  4«.  with  an  insurance  of 
1«.  4d.y  and  fresh  herrings  for  Ss.  with  an  insurance  of 
1«.  including  delivery ;  what  difference  would  there  be  in  a 
cod  say  of  7  lbs.  weight  at  lOi.  per  lb.  if  the  whole  thing 
were  done  gratuitously  ?  Just  this :  that  the  buyer,  sup- 
posing that  he  obtained  the  entire  reduction,  would  pay 
58. 10(2.  instead  of  6^.  Id.,  or  Qs.  l^d. ;  while  the  purchaser 
of  a  couple  of  herrings  would  be  benefited  by  something 
like  half  a  farthing.  And  how  many  purchasers  would  be 
grateful  for  that?  Similar  calculations  may  also  be  made 
if  we  take  any  other  station,  such  as  Grimsby,  154  miles, 
where  the  charges  are  for  best  fish  2«.  4(2.,  for  herrings 
Is.  8(2. ;  or  Fleetwood,  where  they  are  3«.  6c2.  and  2«.  6(2. 
respectively  per  cwt.  from  station  to  station.  The  truth  is 
that  the  whole  of  this  question  lies  between  the  companies 
and  the  great  fish-salesmen,  who  may  safely  be  left  to  thresh 
it  out  for  themselves. 

Passing  from  the  quantities  caught  to  the  apparatus  for 
capture,  we  find  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom 
divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  class  consisting  of 
vessels  of  fifteen  tons  and  upwards,  the  second  class  of  less 
than  fifteen  tons,  capable  of  being  sailed,  and  the  third 
navigable  by  oars  only.  To  enter  into  details  would  lead  to 
too  great  a  length ;  but  we  may  summarise  the  whole  matter 
by  saying  that  England  at  the  close  of  1881  possessed 
10,085  fishing  vessels  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  195,884 
tons,  and  262  unknown ;  Scotiand  13,334  fishing  vessels 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  107,389  tons,  and  881  un- 
known; and  Ireland,  8,072  fishing  vessels  with  a  registered 
tonnage  of  32,940  tons,  and  1  unknown;  and  that  the 
number  of  first-class  vessels  are  about  38,  28,  and  6  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  number  registered  for  each  of  the  three 
countries.  To  the  above  given  totals  must  be  added  545 
smacks,  divided  about  equally  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands.  A  better  test  of  the  vigour  with 
which  the  industry  is  carried  on  may  be  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  ratios  of  the  population  wholly  engaged  in  these 
pursuits  with  those  who  only  make  it  a  partial  occupation. 
And  in  England  the  casuals  are  found  to  bear  to  the  regulars  a 
ratio  of  43,  in  Scotland  of  88,  and  in  Ireland  of  280  per  cent. 

In  these  returns  the  numbers  of  men  and  boys  are  not 
discriminated,  and  this  is  unfortunate  on  more  than  one 
account.     For  while  the  present  prosecution  of  this  industry 
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depends  upon  the  men,  the  future  of  our  fisheries  belongs 
wholly  to  the  boys ;  and  nothing  perhaps  can  be  more  wortbij 
of  serious  attention  than  the  grave  differences  which  last 
year's  Commission  brought  to  light  between  the  lads  and 
their  employers.     Two  chief  sources  of  difficulty  occur  in 
these  disputes,  the  dangers  to  the  lads  on  board,  and  the 
dissipation  of  the  lads  on  shore.     The  question  of  home  ac- 
commodation is  one  of  much  delicacy,  and  I  will  only  observe 
that  possibly  some  hints  might  be  gained  as  to  the  means  of 
combining  such  an  amount  of  order  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
with  the  utmost  possible  independence,  by  a  study  of  the 
working  boys'  homes  of  which  the  head-quarters  ai^  in  the 
Adelphi.     But  the  subject  of  casualties  is  of  a  more  pubUc 
nature.     So  many  of  the  smacks  to  which  casualties  occur 
remain  unregistered,  even  when  exceeding  fifteen  tons,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  ports  to  which  they  belong ;  but 
the  Wreck  Register  shows  a  most  serious  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  fishing  yessels  wrecked  and  fishermen's  liTCS  lost 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  numbers  for  last  year  being 
nearly  double  the  number  for  1876,  and  more  than  seven 
times  as  many  as  were  lost  in  the  year  1879.     A  still  more 
striking,  and  one  might  also  say  appalling  fact,  is  brought  out 
by  the  returns  furnished  last  year  at  Grimsby  to  the  Boyal 
Commission,  distinguishing  the  fatal  accidents  to  men  and 
boys ;  from  which  we  find  that  during  the  last  five  years,  so 
far  as  the  influential  port  of  Grimsby  is  concerned,  the  num- 
ber of  fisher  lads  who  have   died  from  fatal  misadventure 
on  board  has  been  more  than  double  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  fishermen   above  the   age  of  21.     There  are  grim 
and  ugly  things  concealed  in  these  demure-looking  Blue- 
books,  and  when  we  read  from  the  mouth  of  one  and  the 
same  witness  that  the  lads  are  treated  as  if  they  were  the 
owners'  own  children,  and  that  they  are  set  to  do  a  cer- 
tain task  before  they  have  their  sealegs,  and  so  they  sooa 
tip  overboard ;   and  when   again  we  read  that   a  captain 
dismissed  for  cruelty  would  probably  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  situation  next  day,  we  feel  more  vividly  the 
value  of  the  Commissioners'  suggestion  that  every  skipper  of 
a  smack  should  be  obliged  to  hold  a  certificate,  and  that  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  these  lads,  with  power  to  suspend  a  certificate  when 
he  may  think  necessary. 

Taking  now  a  general  view  of  the  resources  hitherto 
considered,  wo  see  that  two  of  certain  popular  outcries  have 
but  little  to  do  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.    Were  the 
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railway  rates  not  merely  lowered,  but  absolutely  extinguished, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  consumer  woidd  be  benefited, 
except  such  persons  as  purchase  fish  by  the  ton.  If  not  a 
single  pound  offish  were  destroyed  in  BUlingsgate  through- 
out  the  year,  the  amount  thus  saved,  though  of  course  a 
most  desirable  addition,  and  one  by  all  means  to  be  effected  if 
possible,  -would  during  last  year,  at  all  events,  have  hardly 
S^ade  the  difference  of  one  Ifu  'supplj-  Now'that  in  itseff 
is  no  doubt  valuable  enough,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
as  a  very  material  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  when  we  come  to  suggest  the  means  by 
which  an  abundance  of  cheap  fish  may  be  supplied  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  not  to  the  increased  means  of 
distribution,  so  much  as  to  increased  amount  of  supply  that 
we  must  look  to  obtain  the  cheapness.  And  here  again 
we  are  confronted  with  no  slight  diflSculty  when  we  expect 
any  result  of  a  general  nature.  Much  may  be,  very  likely, 
done  for  particular  places  by  means  of  local  improvements. 
At  Penzance,  for  example,  a  breakwater  is  urgently  demanded 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  perhaps  the  cheap  Green* 
way  Breakwater,  when  thoroughly  tested,  may  be  found 
enough.  At  St.  Ives  also  the  shelter  of  a  pier  is  required, 
but  &ese  are,  almost  in  a  literal  sense,  mere  drops  in  the 
ocean.  A  source  of  much  more  considerable  saving  might 
possibly  be  gained  by  the  protection  of  the  estuaries  and 
parts  aJoDg  the  shore,  where  the  fry  are  found  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  where  very  soon,  uiibrtunately,  they  will  not 
be  found  in  very  large  quantities  any  more,  for  they  are 
caught  by  the  thousand  in  the  net  and  flung  back  dead  into 
the  water  by  the  fisherman.  This  was  a  point  to  which  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  many  persons  of  experience  and 
authority.  A  third  suggestion  was  also  strongly  advocated 
by  many  with  whom  I  conversed,  more  particularly  upon 
the  Eastern  coast  for  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  Irish 
coast  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  namely,  that  a  Government 
vessel  should  be  commissioned  to  explore  the  fishing  grounds 
and  to  have  cognisance  also  of  the  amounts  taken  by  the 
smacks  from  time  to  time,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  phase  of  the  moon,  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
the  state  of  the  tide,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
depth  of  the  cast,  and  other  particulars  of  the  catch,  in  a 
knowledge  of  which  particulars  and  consequent  success  it 
is  said  that  the  French  far  excel  ourselves.  The  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  vessel  for  the  Irish  Fisheries  was  urged 
most  strongly  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckland  over  and  over  again 
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in  his  Reports,  in  the  last  of  which  he  laments  the  ill-success 
of  his  representations  almost  with  pathos,  and  it  has  been 
again  advocated  by  the  Inspectors  in  their  Beport. 

K  measures  like  these  were  adopted,  they  would  tend 
no  donbt  to  an  increase  of  the  fish  supply,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  protection  of  the  fry,  now  destroyed 
wholesale  in  the  estuaries.  But  all  this  must  take  time,  and 
the  question  stares  us  in  the  face  whether  we  are  not  in  the 
meantime  killing  the  golden  goose.  Certainly  upon  this 
point  there  are  some  very  unpleasant  facts  to  encounter. 
Brixham,  where  trawling  began,  has  seen  many  of  her  men 
removed  to  Bamsgate,  from  thence  to  Lowestoft,  and  thence 
again  to  Grimsby,  for  the  sole  object  in  each  case  of  ap- 
proximation of  the  fishing  grounds ;  and  it  is  surmised,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  whole  fishing  industry  will  gradu- 
ally gravitate  towards  Scotland,  as  the  more  southern 
grounds  become  less  and  less  frequented  by  the  prey.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  distance  neces- 
sary before  finding  a  remunerative  ground,  by  the  diminished 
size  of  the  soles  and  other  take,  and  more  especially  by  the 
facts  conveyed  in  Mr.  Olsen's  admirable  treatise  compiled 
from  the  logbooks  specially  kept  on  his  behalf  by  numerous 
fishermen  over  a  series  of  years,  wherein  he  shows  that  bank 
after  bank  is  slowlv  becoming:  denuded  of  its  live  stock. 

Is  there  then  any  portion  of  our  coasts  to  which  we  may 
look  with  some  hope  of  finding  a  fresh  and  comparatively 
untried  source  of  Bshery  ?  Something,  I  believe,  still  remains 
to  be  done  for  fisheries  on  the  Welsh  coast  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  especially  about  Cardigan  Bay ;  but  the  principal 
territory  of  the  kind  lies  in  the  very  portion  of  the  kingdom 
which  chiefly  stands  in  need  of  fertilisation  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  capital.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  Irish  coast  stretches  a  long  tract  where  the  abundant 
fish  disport  themselves  off"  the  shores  of  Mayo  and  Connemara, 
well-nigh  untroubled  by  hook,  net,  or  trawl.  Herrings  are  seen 
there  in  shoals  as  large  as  oflf  the  Scottish  shores.  Mackerel, 
sometimes  of  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  more  than  I  care  to 
state,  swim  by  in  immense  quantities  for  three  or  four  months 
together,  but  afford  food  for  few  mouths,  except  those  of  the 
innumerable  sea-birds.  From  Belmullet  to  Galway,  where  the 
Claddagh  men  keep  up  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  wretched- 
ness in  carrying  on  their  avocation,  and  round  again  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  hardly  a  vessel  of  the  first  class  is  regis- 
tered for  fishing  purposes.  A  few  rowing  boats  of  small  siie, 
worked  by  two  or  three  hands,  in  which  the  oi)eration8  are 
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confined  to  handlines,  form  about  the  sum  total  of  the  ad-' 
vantages  reaped  by  man  from  this  vast  field  of  natural 
resource.  Tntwling,  the  backbone  of  fishery,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Nor  is  the  cause  hard  to  discover.  Want 
of  boats,  want  of  nets,  or  of  knowledge  how  to  treat  them, 
want  of  communication,  want  of  piers,  want  of  harbours, 
want  of  capital  in  all  its  thousand  stimulants,  suffice  to 
account  for  the  inertness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Indeed^ 
so  deeply  was  I  impressed  by  the  public  and  the  more 
special  Beports  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  well  as  by 
similar  information  from  other  sources  of  consideration, 
as  to  the  fecundity  of  this  neglected  region,  that  I  thought 
no  effort  of  my  own  ought  to  be  spared  which  could  help  to 
illustrate  this  point  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present. 
Accordingly,  I  determined  to  visit  personally  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  coast  least  worked  by  fishermen,  and  reported 
to  be  most  bountifully  supplied  with  fish,  namely,  the  parts 
about  Westport  and  Achill  Island,  and  certainly  there 
seemed  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  capabilities 
here  presented  for  the  maintenance  of  a  very  important 
fishery.  A  few  small  piers,  which  would  cost  but  little,  and 
for  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  might  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  public  funds,  as  at  Douach  in  AchUl,  and  Eil- 
downet  in  Achill  Sound,  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  local 
fishing,  and  would  suffice  to  obviate  greatly  the  dangers  and 
losses  now  frequently  incurred  by  these  unfortunate  people  in 
landing ;  while  in  Westport  itself  stands  a  long  line  of  de- 
serted store-houses,  built  during  the  famine  years,  inviting 
the  operations  of  the  fish-curers.  Extensions  to  the  docks  and 
quays  form  alread}*-  part  of  the  regular  railway  system ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  fishing  vessels  in  all  cases  to  approach  these 
docks,  and  the  establishment  of  a  steamer  to  collect  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  boats  and  the  construction  of  steam-tramways  to 
the  new  fishery  piers  at  points  where  the  cargo  could  be  directly 
unloaded,  would  be  an  additional  advantage.  Markets  coidd 
be  easily  created  through  the  wants  of  the  population,  now 
supplied  from  Scotland,  whence  came  into  Ireland  during 
last  year  alone  40,000  barrels,  and  refirigerator  vans  could 
convey  the  surplus  to  the  fish-consuming  cities  of  Dublin 
and  London. 

These  measures,  however,  though  they  would  greatly 
tend  to  increase  the  local  industry  (chiefly  by  line  for  round 
fish),  carried  on  not  fax  from  shore,  woidd  not  effect  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  the  capture  of  the  immense  shoals  of 
herrings  and  mackerel  which  swarm  in  the  bays  and  creeks 
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of  the  coasts  of  Mayo  and  Gralwaj,  chiefly  from  June  to 
October,   and  probably  extend  fifty  miles  or  more  off  the 
Irish  coQJBt.    Larger    boats   must  be  engaged,    fish-curers 
invited  to  establish  themselves,  and  perhaps  some  such  sys- 
tem of   advance  as  that  prevalent   in    Scotland  must  be 
instituted  amongst  the  fishermen.     Before   this   venture, 
however,  could  be  successfully  attempted,  at  least  one  har- 
bour of  refuge  must  be  prepared,  say,  for  example,  at  Achill 
Beg,  for  the  coast  stretching  from  Liishbofi&n  to  Liishkea, 
where  lately  more  than  2,000  mackerel  were  taken  at  a  haul, 
and  including  Clew  Bay  and  EUey  Bay  Banks.     The  island 
of   Achill,   with  its   small  population  of  self-reliant   and 
patient  fishermen,  where  not  a  crime  was  committed  daring 
the  whole  period  of  the  late  troubles,  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  nucleus  for  such  an  enterprise.  Just  opposite  its  northern 
shore  Elley  Bay  offers  an  excellent  anchorage  for  the  Belmnllet 
ground  replete  with  fish ;  towards  the  open  sea,  the  bottom 
shelves  somewhat  more  gradually  than  in  the  adjacent  parts, 
offering  a  tempting  ground  for  trawling  explorations;  on 
the  south,  Achill  Beg,  hard  by,  provides  the  natural  harbonr 
mentioned  above ;  and  close  by  the  western  extremity,  the 
little  Bay  of  Kim,  situated  somewhat  like  that  of  Brixham, 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  trap  for  the  visitors   from  the 
Atlantic.     The  only  drawback  to  this  inviting  spot  is  the 
passage  of  a  space  scarcely  more  than  fifty  yards  in  width, 
where  the  ocean  current  cuts  off  the  island  from  the  main- 
land.     Strenuous  efforts  are  being    made  to  obtain    the 
erection  of  a  suitable  viaduct,  and  the  amount  required  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  grant  from  the  Board  of  Works 
has  been  already  obtained,  I  believe,  within  a  few  hundred 
pounds.     Such  a  work,  vital  as  it  is  to  the  population  of  the 
island,  concerns  no  less  the  whole  race  of  fish  consumers;  for 
who  is  there  that,   looking  at  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  our  chief  English  fish  centre  grew  into  importance, 
and  at  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  this  island,  will 
venture  to  declare  that  within  a  few  years  Achill,  if  properly 
worked,  will  not  become  the  Grimsby  of  the  west  ?    At  all 
events   I  would  venture  to  urge  that  it  is   not  the  local 
fishermen  alone  who  are  concerned  in  these  matters,  but  that 
evidence  of  unexhausted  wealth   is  to  be  found  sufficient 
to  make  the  testing  of  its  resources  a  matter  of  public 
importance;    and  that  the  whole  nation  of  consumers  is 
interested  in  developing  a  possible  fresh  field  for  the  fish 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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A  paper  with  the  title,  '  How  far  is  it  Practicable  or 
3sirable  to  bring  Inland  Manufacturing  Towns  into  direct 
mmunication  with  the  Sea  through  the  medium  of  Bivers 
id  Canals ;  with  special  reference  to  the  Manchester  Ship 
mal  9 '  was  read  by  Mr.  Bosdin  T.  Leeoh,  Member  of  the 
anchester  Corporation.  The  writer  commenced  by  explain- 
g  the  present  position  of  our  English  waterways,  diyiding 
em  into  rivers  and  canals,  and  giving  instances  in  point  to 
ow  that  enterprise  and  good  management  had,  as  a  rule, 
sured  success.  In  contrast  he  quoted  examples  where 
iglect  or  design  had,  by  ruining  other  waterways,  inflicted 
public  loss.  To  demonstrate  how  good,  navigable  rivers 
id  canals  benefit  trade  and  commerce  he  drew  special  atten- 
>n  to  their  efiTect  in  cheapening  carriage  and  stimulating 
dustry ;  he  maintained  that  heavy  and  mineral  traSSc,  for 
oderate  distances,  would  be  better  carried  by  water  than 
'  rail,  and  gave  statistics  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case, 
e  then  showed  how  the  cheap  transit  problem  was  neglected 

England  whilst  it  was  considered  a  vital  question  abroad, 
id  urged  that  this  cause  handicapped  us  when  competing 

the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  illustration  he  gave 
e  growth  of  foreign  competition,  and  said  the  export  trade 

our  rivals  was  increasing  faster  than  our  own.  In  proof 
» mentioned  the  rapid  change  that  was  taking  place  in  India, 
biose  productions  were  now  frequently  substituted  for  our 
m.  The  favour  shown  to  the  foreigner  by  giving  very  cheap 
ites  into  the  heart  of  England,  whilst  home  producers  were 
ippled  by  dear  internal  carriage  and  railway  monopoly,  was 
/Lxt  sWet  introduces  tiie  writer  ^eUeved^a^^s 
justice  was  perpetrated.  In  conclusion,  the  Manchester 
lip  Canal  was  cited  as  an  effort  to  stimulate  trade,  break 
»wn  a  monopoly,  and  restore  a  waterway  of  which  the  public 
Ld  been  deprived.  He  then  explained  the  history  of  the 
ovement,  what  it  sought  to  achieve,  why  it  was  necessary, 
0  obstades  it  met  with,  and  the  probability  of  ultimate 
ccess. 

A  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  '  Upon 
B  Decline  of  the  Early  Principles  and  Practice  of  Co-opera- 
>n  in  recent  working.'  ^  The  Author  commenced  by  defin- 
g  the  word  co-operation  in  accordance  with  the  meaning, 
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objects,  and  practice  of  the  first  founders.  The  humble  origin 
— the  early  diflSculties  of  working — how  they  were  overcome 
by  experience  and  by  perseverance,  were  shown.  The  growth, 
the  extension,  and  the  marvellous  success  and  extent  d 
past  and  present  transactions,  were  demonstrated  by  sta- 
tistics from  1844  up  to  1882.  The  organisations  for  carrying 
on  co-operation  in  practice,  by  the  wholesale  federations,  by 
propaganda,  by  publications ;  and  the  effect  that  these  have 
had  upon  trading,  the  public,  and  the  State,  were  instanced, 
and  shown  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most 
advanced  economists,  philanthropists,  and  lastly  to  have 
received  the  especial  approbation  of  Royalty  itself.  But  not- 
withstanding growth,  extension,  and  success,  Mr.  Holmes 
instanced  the  signs  of  a  decline  of  principle,  in  the  over- 
growth of  selfishness  and  in  the  desire  to  get  dividends, 
more  than  to  extend  co-operation.  The  desire  for  wealth 
was  indicated :  declines  were  evident  in  many  places,  and 
even  generally.  The  general  law  of  such  failings,  to  early 
principles,  was  instanced,  as  well  as  the  general  advance  of 
the  failures  and  declines.  A  better  prospect  was  shadowed 
forth  in  the  future  of  co-operation,  social  science,  and  social 
economy,  toward  which  the  service  and  benefit  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  was  instanced  throughout  the  Paper  as 
most  effective. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, read  a  paper  on  *  The  Progress  of  British  Commerce,* 
in  which  he  showed  that  while  in  1848  the  exports  of  British 
home  produce  amounted  to  less  than  53  millions,  they  had 
risen  in  1882  to  over  241^  millions  ;  that  is,  they  had  more 
than  quadrupled.  While  in  1848  these  exports  of  home 
produce  amounted  to  only  11.  18«.  per  head  of  population, 
they  had  risen  in  the  year  1882  to  6J.  16s.  lOd.  per  head. 
But  further  examination  showed  that  the  bulk  of  British 
exports  was  far  greater  in  1882  than  in  1873.  Taking  iron 
and  steel,  for  example,  the  weight  in  1873  was  but  3  million 
tons ;  in  1882,  4J  millions ;  cotton,  in  1873,  3483  miUions 
of  yards  ;  in  1882,  4349  millions  ;  coal,  12^  millions  of  tons, 
as  against  21  millions.  In  nearly  every  description  of  goods 
quantities  had  increased  enormously.  The  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1873  only  carried  191  millions  of  tons, 
in  1889  256i  millions.  Shipping  returns  showed  similar 
proofs.  Without  regarding  prices,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  home  produce  to  our  own  possessions  increased  more  than 
sixfold  in  the  course  of  the  34  years,  while  those  to  foreign 
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ntries  very  nearly  quadrupled.  Taking  the  amounts  the 
>nial  exports  augmented  by  about  71  millions,  while  the 
ign  exports  increased  by  more  than  117  millions.     There 

nothing  more  indicative  of  the  truly  marvellous  progress 
British  commerce  in  tiie  course  of  a  generation  than  the 
;  that  we  shipped  over  117  millions  more  of  produce  in 
2  than  in  1848  to  foreign  countries — ^that  is,  to  countries 
lour-clad  in  customs  and  protective  tariffs,  nearly  the 
)le  of  them  directed  expressly  against  us  among  the 
Ions  of  the  world.  As  to  imports,  there  could  be  no 
stion  whatever  that  the  vast  increase  within  the  last 
nty  years  in  our  imports  had  been  entirely  for  the  benefit 
^the  consumer' — that  was,  the  nation  at  large.  We 
ght  increasing  quantities  of  food,  above  all  things,  and, 
course,  got  them  from  foreign  countries  solely  because 

articles  we  wanted  could  be  created,  or  manufactured, 
aper  there  than  at  home.  The  increase,  it  must  be 
litted,  was  prodigious.  We  received  over  six  times 
•e  meat  and  provisions,  and  nearly  three  times  more 
1  and  flour,  from  foreign  countries  in  the  year  1882  than 
1854.     The  figures  showed  the  enormous  progress  that 

been  made.  In  1854  the  aggregate  value  of  exports  and 
»orts  amounted  to  268^  millions  ;  in  1882  it  had  reached 
i  millions.  Whilst  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  British 
imerce  he  was  not  the  less  persuaded  that  all  our  efforts 
e  needed  to  continue  in  the  road  of  progress  we  have 
lerto  enjoyed,  and  from  which  we  have  not  yet  departed, 
order  to  continue  progressing  we  must  do  two  things — 
,  first  extend  the  great  markets  of  our  international  trade 
)  new  regions  ;  and,  secondly,  expand  the  narrow  limits 
>ur  leading  manufacturing  industries  into  wider  fields, 
the  sum  total  of  our  commerce  has  risen  in  the  28  years 
a  1854  to  1882  from  268  to  719J  millions,  so  there  is  no 
jon,  with  these  aims  steadfastly  kept  in  view,  why  in  less 
a  another  20  years  it  should  not  reach  the  figure  of  a 
nd  thousand  millions. 

A  paper  on  *The  Effect  of  National  Compulsory  In- 
tnce  on  existing  sound  Friendly  Societies,'  was  read  by 
Rev.  W.  Lewey  Blaokley,  M.A.  The  author,  while 
ming  in  full  establishment  of  the  principle  of  such  a 
posed  insurance  the  remarkable  fact  that  not  one 
tiomist  has  yet  risked  his  credit  by  impugning  its 
ndness,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  treatmg  practical 
3ctions,  not  by  general  f  ormulse,  but  by  separate  examina- 
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tions;    and   addressed  himself  to    combating  the  common 
assertion  that  a  national  compulsory  insurance  would  com- 
pete at  all  injuriously  with  existing  sound  friendly  societies. 
He  showed  how  national  insurance,  requiring  payments  only 
for  sickness  and  old  age  "pensions,. could^  theoretically,  onlj 
compete  with  sound  friendly   societies  in  those  two  direc- 
tions, and,  practically,  only  for  sick  pay,  the  provision  made 
for   pensions,   even  in  the  best    existing   societies,   bein^ 
infinitesimal.     Thus  it  could  compete  with  sound  friendly 
societies  only  in  one,  out  of  the  many,  objects  of  insurance, 
and  then,  from  the  small    amount  of  sick  pay   insurance 
compelled,  could  only  compete  to  the  extent  of  providing 
8«.  per  week  sick  pay  out  of  an  average  voluntary  amount  of 
128.     He  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  compulsory 
insurance   to  this  small  amount  of  the  whole  population, 
not  the  voluntary  insurance  of  the  thrifty  section  only,  would 
bring  an  enormous   accession  of  young  nationally  insured 
members,  at  the.  age  of  twenty-one,  to  sound  friendly  socie- 
ties, in  order  to  secure  additional  sick  pay,  which  would 
also  very  largely  extend  the  business  of  such  societies  in 
the  many    other  branches  of  their  work    which    national 
insurance  against  pauperism  could  never  have  occasion  to 
touch.     He  fortified  his  position  by  a  detail  of  the  entirely 
vain  endeavours  he    had  made    to  obtain  from  influential 
members  of  the  affiliated  orders  the  formulation  of  any  point 
whatever  wherein  it  could  injure  them,  and  after  citing  the 
remarkable  fact  that  a  national  compulsory  insurance  had 
this  session  been  made  the  law  of  the  whole  German  Empire, 
pointed  out  how  the  true  policy  of  the  sound  friendly  socie- 
ties must  lie,  not  in  opposing  a  disinterested  measure  of 
general  advantage  as  injurious  to  themselves,  but  in  opposing 
the  truly  injurious   competition   to  their  orders,  made  by 
promoters   and  officials  of  fraudulent  societies  by  offering 
impossible  benefits    for   inadequate   payments,    and  whose 
common  cry  of  '  Leave  the  working  man  alone  to  make  his 
own  provision '  really  amounts  to  saying,^  Leave  us  alone  to 
rob  the  working  man.' 

Mr.  EiChard  Sedgwick,  Member  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  contribu- 
ted a  useful  paper,  with  the  title,  *  Practical  remarks  upon 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.'  *  The  author  of  this  paper  com- 
menced by  showing  the  importance  of  the  subject  morally 
and  financially,  and  traced  the  various  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  in  the  administration  of  an  insolvent's 

^  This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  full  by  the  Author. 
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estate  to  the  conflicting  interests  which  are  brought  into 
operation.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  bankruptcy  legisla* 
tion  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  explained  the  different 
causes  of  failure ;  and  followed  by  giving  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  contemplated  by  the  new  Act  from  the  first  step 
to  the  discharge  of  a  debtor,  and  pointed  out  the  provisions 
which  were  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Scotch  law, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  safeguards  against  fraud  with  regard  to 
proxies,  unclaimed  dividends,  and  undistributed  funds.  He 
then  specially  advocated  great  care  in- drawing  up  the  rules 
and  general  orders,  and  suggested  their  being  submitted  to 
practical  men  before  being  finally  passed.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Act  would  mainly  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  ofi&cial  receivers,  and  the  faithful 
way  in  which  they  discharge  their  onerous  and  important 
duties ;  and  he  thought  that  unless  the  Act  is  efficiently  and 
economically  administered,  creditors  would  be  led  to  wind 
up  insolvents'  estates  privately,  and  the  virtue  of  a  public 
examination  of  the  conduct  of  a  debtor  would  be  lost. 
Generally  he  considered  the  Act  contained  many  useful 
improvements  upon  past  legislation,  and  recommended  a 
loyal  support  to  it,  believing  that,  by  a  few  amendments  and 
a  faithful  and  economical  administration,  the  Act  will  be 
acceptable  to  honest  debtors,  and  while  assisting  creditors  to 
obtain  their  rights  will  tend  also  to  improve  the  tone  of  our 
commercial  morality. 

Mr.  E.  C.  J.  Teomas  had  prepared  an  interesting  paper 
on  *  Harbours  of  Refuge,'  which  was  read  by  Sir  Wm.  St. 
J.  Wheelhouse,  Q.C.  The  paper  explained  the  construction 
of  what  has  been  named  the  '  Greenway  Breakwater,^ 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Thomas : — In  front  of  the 
locality  where  it  is  desired  to  have  calm  water  and  pro- 
tection from  the  heavy  blow  of  an  Atlantic  wave,  or  the 
tearing  effect  of  a  violent  current,  the  inrushing  waters  find 
in  their  path  a  row  of  pontoons  of  triangular  shape,  present- 
ing an  apex  or  pointed  end  towards  them.  These  pontoons 
are  so. formed  and  so  placed  that  the  wave  is  cleft  by  the 
pointed  end  of  each  pontoon  (as  by  the  sharp  prow  of  a  ship), 
and  each  cleft  portion  has  to  travel  on  between  the  curved 
sides  of  two  pontoons,  the  curves  being  segments,  or  nearly 
80,  of  one  and  the  same  circle  turned  in  opposite  directions, 
and  so  towards  each  other.  Each  portion  of  a  wave  thusi 
easily  cleft  glides  along  the  surface  of  one  of  these  curved 
walls,  and  takes  its  future  course  in  the  direction  this  im- 
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poses  upon  it.     One  portion  passes  on  in  a  cnr^e  to  the 
south,  and  is  carried  by  its  momentum  still  swiftly  in  the 
same  direction,  say  twenty  feet  beyond  the  curve  &at  has 
guided  it ;  and  another  similar  portion  is  impelled  in  a  curve 
northwards  from  the  nearest  side  of  the  next  portion.    Each 
portion  is  thus  diverted  from  its  original  direct  course  towards 
the  threatened  object.     Midway  between  the  two  pontoons 
the  two  portions  meet,  and  in  the  concussion  of  their  equal 
forces  they  spend  their  momentum.     A  few  yards  from  this 
spot  the  waters  will  flow  on  as  they  may  be  impelled  by  tide 
oVcurrent,  or  other  law  of  nature,  but  4th  spe^t  force!  with 
but  little  momentum  or  breaking — almost  as  *  dead  water.' 
The  Greenway  breakwater  may  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
tection of   existing  masonry,  harbour  works,  lighthouses, 
wrecks,  exposed  beaches,  eroded  by  the  action  of  waves  or 
currents,  or  for  the  creation  of  shelter  in  places  where  no 
works  at  present  exist.     That  is,  it  may  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  existing  harbours  or  the  creation  of  new  ones. 
The  claims  of  the  invention  on  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world  were  based  on  the  following  grounds,  namely : — 
That  it  wUl  make  an  anchorage  or  harbour  of  refuge  in  any 
deep  or  rough  water  where  solid  works  cannot  be  constructed. 
The  comparatively  small  cost  at  which,  by  its  means,  harbours 
of  refuge  can  be  provided — say  half  a  mile  of  breakwater, 
100  acres  of  seven  fathoms  anchorage,  for  from  10,000/.  to 
15,000Z.  each.     That  these  small  harbours,  or  even  smaller 
ones  still,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
coasters  of  our   own  eastern  coasts  and  those  of  Ireland 
generally.     Each  such  harbour  might  be  completed  in  six 
months  or  less.     It  would  be  superior  to  solid  work,  because 
it  could  be  placed  at   any  depth  at    almost   similar   cost. 
It  might  be  used  to  save   stone,  solid,  or  concrete  works 
from   the  first  brunt  or  force  of   the  heaviest  and  most 
destructive  waves.     It  might  be  made  to  shelter  and  protect 
operations,  where  stone  or  concrete  works  are  in  progress. 
It  would  be  economical,  as  it  affects  only  the  part  that  needs 
to  be  affected,  say  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  water.     It  would 
occasion  no  deposit  to  the  injury  of  the  port  it  is  intended  to 
benefit.   It  could  be  removed,  or  mistakes  could  be  rectified, 
or  repairs  easily  and  readily  made.  Its  use  is  to  force  the  sea 
to  quell  the  sea.     Its  parts  are  small,  and  anchors  and  cables 
can  therefore  be  made  strong  enough.    Being  comparatively 
small  and  very  light,  there  would  be  little  or  indeed  no  chance 
of  its  injuring  anything  against  which  it  might  drift,  if  any 
J)art  did  happen  to  break  away. 
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A  paper  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Geey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  was  read  in  this  department.  The 
Authoress  gave  the  rules  of  the  society,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  formed  to  bind  together  in  one  society 
ladies  as  associates  and  work  girls  and  young  women  as 
members,  for  mutual  help  (religious  and  secular),  for.sympathy 
and  prayer,  to  encourage  purity  of  life,  dutif ulness  to  parents^ 
faithfulness  to  employers,  and  of  thrift.  The  associates  were 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  such  restriction, 
however,  being  made  for  members.  No  girl  who  had  not 
borne  a  virtuous  character  was  to  be  admitted,  any  member 
losing  her  character  to  forfeit  her  card  of  membership.  As- 
sociates after  once  admitting  girls  as  members  pledged 
themselves  not  only  to  befriend  them,  but  to  commend  them 
to  other  associates  when  they  left  the  neighbourhood,  asso- 
ciates undertaking  to  befriend  members  commended  to  them. 
The  object  was  that  all  those  girls  admitted  to  the  society 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  should  be  followed  up  with 
friendly  provision  from  place  to  place.  Associates  and  mem- 
bers in  one  rural  deanery  formed  a  branch.  The  society 
worked  in  union  with  the  Church ;  and  the  organisation  of 
the  society  in  a  diocese  was  under  the  patronage  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  two  archbishops  were 
ex'officio  vice-presidents,  and  the  Queen  was  the  patron  of 
the  society.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  clergy  of  every  sliade 
of  opinion,  and  it  claimed  to  be  as  national  as  the  National 
Church.  The  constitution  of  the  society  was  drawn  up  in 
1880,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1882  every  diocese,  with  one  ex- 
ception, had  its  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  There  were  640 
branches,  19,456  associates,  and  71,181  members.  There 
were  sister  societies  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whilst  the  United 
States  had  their  own  society  in  connection  with  this  one.  The 
advantages  of  the  society  in  providing  for  girls  in  every 
part  of  the  world  were  forcibly  placed  before  the  department. 

A  paper  on  '  The  E  very-day  Handy  Brigade,'— a  scheme 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  male  and  female,  chiefly  those  too  old  for  Board 
Schools  and  unable  to  obtain  regular  work — to  be  carried 
out  under  the  above  heading,was  contributed  by  Mr.  Chaeles 
J.  BowE.  The  author  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Lon- 
don, and  all  large  provincial  towns,  there  must  be  thousands 
of  families  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  keep  a  servant, 
and  where  the  matronly  heads  must  be  greatly  overweighted 
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with  the  inevitable  fiEiniilj  cares  and  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
house  nice  and  comfortable.  And  on  the  other  side,  he 
pointed  out  the  vast  quantity  of  children  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who,  failing  some  occupation,  both  male  and  female, 
loaf  about  the  streets,  simply  for  want  of  something  to  do, 
and  frequently,  from  the  corroding  influences  of  such  asso- 
ciations, lapse  into  crime,  and  so  swell  the  ranks  of  our 
criminal  classes.  The  author  thought  that  an  effort  might  be 
made  to  utilise  the  material  in  the  second  category  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  the  first ;  and  to  accomplish  this  he  pro- 
posed that  a  series  of  registers  should  be  established,  to  be 
self-supporting,  in  various  districts,  throughout  London  and 
large  provincial  towns,  and  to  which  all  young  persons  de- 
sirous  of  employment,  and  who  can  produce  a  testimonial 
of  character  from  a  clergyman,  Bible-class  reader,  or  estab- 
lished householder  in  his  or  her  neighbourhood,  shall  be 
eligible  for  entry.  Employers,  upon  payment  of  a  trifling 
fee,  could  then  learn  of  any  assistance  in  house  matters  they 
might  require,  and  upon  application  someone  would  be  sent 
to  a  certain  extent  with  a  reliable  character,  and  to  whom 
they  would  pay  a  certain  agreed  sum  per  hour,  or  piece- 
work, for  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The  author  went 
fully  into  the  modvs  operandi,  which  appeared  to  have  already 
attracted  considerable  attention,  inasmuch  as  communica- 
tions speaking  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme  had  been 
received  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Eev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Mr. 
Henry  Irving,  and  others. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Haywood,  Blundell  Sands,  Liverpool,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  contri- 
buted a  paper  entitled  *  Direct  Taxation,  and  how  it  may  be 
applied.'  Indirect  taxation,  not  based  upon  any  clear  prin- 
ciple of  equity  in  incidence,  is,  he  said,  immoral  in  its  influence, 
and  tends  to  generate  social  discontent  and  political  disturb- 
ance in  the  community.  Under  the  present  system  of 
'  Customs  and  Excise,'  the  working  classes  pay  800  to  1,200 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  tea  in  bond,  which  can  be  grown 
in  India  or  China  at  Ifd.  per  lb. ;  tobacco  in  like  manner,  cost- 
ing to  grow  3d.  or  4d.  per  lb.,  reaches  the  consumer  at  an  ad- 
vance of  1,000  per  cent.  Beer  and  spirits  are  proportionately 
enhanced  in  value.  These  articles  have  become  necessaries  of 
life,  and  having  ceased  to  be  mere  luxuries  it  is  unjust  to 
tax  them,  unless  the  luxuries  of  the  upper  classes  are  taxed  in 
equal  proportion.    Taking  the  labouring  population  as  being 
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two- thirds  of  the  whole,  and  contribnting  two-thirds  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  daties,  or  thirty  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  it  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  assume  that  for  every 
thirty  millions  of  tax,  double  that  sum,  or  sixty  millions  per 
annum  at  least,  are  withdrawn  from  their  weekly  wages 
every  year  by  the  extra  cost  of  excisable  articles ;  that  if  this 
additional  thirty  millions  were  not  so  withdrawn  they  would 
remain  to  fructify  among  the  poorer  classes,  and,  at  a  profit 
of  1 0  per  cent.,  in  eleven  years  these  annual  thirty  millions, 
with  profits,  would  accumulate  to  525,935,000/..  The  with- 
drawal of  these  enormous  sums  is  an  actual,  though  invisible, 
tax  which  operates  unjustly,  insidiously,  and  heavily,  and 
accounts  for  much  of  the  chronic  misery  and  poverly  that 
prevail.  Direct  taxation  afibrds  the  only  sound  basis  for  a 
just  fiscal  system,  the  first  condition  of  which  must  be  the 
most  perfect  equality  attainable  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  *  Taxation  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Plate,*  >  Mr.  C.  McKay  Smith  strongly  condemned 
the  fiscal  and  legal  hindrances  besetting  the  gold,  and  more 
especially  the  silver  trades.  Claiming  that  the  duties,  quite 
as  much  as  the  system  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  stand 
out  as  the  one  relic  left  to  us  of  protective  legislation,  the 
two  taken  together  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  solitary  rem- 
nant of  that  mass  of  foolishness  which  it  has  been  the  just 
pride  of  this  country  to  have  obliterated  from  the  statute- 
book  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Every  consideration  of  an 
enlightened  public  policy  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  this  double  tax,  which  was  objectionable  as  being 
inconsistent  with  established  views  of  political  economy,  a 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  and 
beautiful  art,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  expatriation  of 
many  of  our  most  skilled  artisans  to  a  rival  manufacturing 
30Untry — America — where  the  trade  could  be  followed  under 
3onditions  more  favourable  to  its  artistic  development.  Such 
taxes  had  their  root  in  that  tyrannical  disposition  of  gratui- 
bous  interference  with  the  smaller  details  of  daily  life,  so 
congenial  to  the  protective  spirit.  As  a  proof  that  such 
interference  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
industry,  the  author  gave  statistics  showing  the  contemptible 
proportions  to  which  the  trade  had  fallen  during  the  present 
generation.  In  1855  the  home  demand  amounted  to  837,920 
ounces ;  this,  during  a  period  of  groat  commercial  prosperity, 

'  This  Paper  has  been  published  in  full  by  the  Author. 
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hsidy  by  degrees,  faUen  to  644,832  ounces  in  1883 ;  the  exports, 
during  the  same  period,  having  fallen  from  120,280  to  104,672 
ounces.  Had  the  market  been  unfettered,  the  immensely 
enhanced  consuming  power,  both  of  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  would  have  much  more  than  compensated  any 
loss  caused  by  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  substitute — eleciaro- 
plate.  There  was,  however,  an  important  aspect  of  the  question 
apart  from  a  merely  craft  interest.  Silver  is  the  currency  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  increasing  supply  of  raw 
material  of  late  years  had  seriously  depreciated  its  value ; 
any  restrictions,  therefore,  upon  the  increased  application  of 
silver  to  trade  uses  was  manifestly  impolitic.  That  a 
majority  of  leading  silversmiths  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany should  oppose  reform  was  rightly  to  be  expected.  Ee- 
form  had  been  opposed  in  the  case  of  all  other  trades  when 
relieved  from  taxation ;  and  a  City  guild  is  perhaps  not  the 
place  where  one  would  expect  any  reckless  novelty  in  the 
way  of  ideas,  or  any  admission  that  a  tax  a  century  old,  or  a 
process  which  appears  to  be  sanctified  to  their  minds  by  the 
uninterrupted  operation  of  nearly  600  years,  is  an  institution 
that  the  world  could  now  lightly  dispense  with.  Government 
should  set  aside  these  considerations,  and  Parliament  should 
be  invited  to  legislate,  not  upon  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1878-9,  but  upon  the  evidence,  including  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  and  Mr.  E.  Giffen,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — viz..  upon  the  lines  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  from 
taxation  and  compulsory  laws. 

In  a  paper,  entitled  *  Practical  Objections  to  the  System 
of  Compulsory  Hall-marking  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares,' 
Mr.  Edwaed  J.  Watheeston  advocated  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  compulsion,  and  the  application  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  hall-marking,  under  regulations  more 
in  accord  with  the  modem  requirements  of  trade.  The 
author,  having  traced  the  history  of  hall-marking  from  its 
institution  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  treasurer  to  King 
Henry  I.,  subsequently  confirmed  by  sundry  royal  charters 
granted  to  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of  London  dating 
from  A.D.  1462  to  1687,  and  by  innumerable  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  A.D.  1238  to  1854,  thirty-nine  of  which  are,  at 
present,  unrepealed,  maintained  that,  viewed  either  from 
its  original  intention,  or  from  its  practical  effect,  it  was  a 
protection,  not  of  the  public  from  deception  and  fraud,  but 
of  the  trade  itself  from  foreign  competition.  The  original 
object  of  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  was  to 
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prevent  the  export  of  bullion  treasure,  and  for  revenue 
purposes ;  the  object  of  the  goldsmiths  of  London  was  to 
prevent  the  manufacture,  or  sale,  of  gold  and  silver  plate, 
outside  the  city  walls,  and  even  in  any  other  street  but  one 
— ^that  of  Chepe — within  those  walls.  Thus  it  was  that 
TTiTig  Edward  IV.,  ever  at  war  and  ever  in  want,  in  1462, 
for  a  large  money  consideration,  made  over  the  assay  tax  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London  (incorporated  in  1327), 
a  monopoly  which,  until  recently,  they  enjoyed  exclusively, 
but  now  together  with  Birmingham,  Chester,  Newcastle, 
Exetet",  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Sheffield.  The 
practical  efiFect  of  compulsory  hall-marking,  at  the  present 
day,  was  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  wrought 
silver  plate,  for  purpose  of  sale,  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  evil  consequences  of  this  prohibition  were  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  trade  was  confined  to  very  limited  pro- 
portions, and  that  no  improvements  had  been  even  attempted, 
either  as  regards  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  the  artistic 
training  of  manufacturers  or  their  workpeople.  Strictly 
protected  from  foreign  competition,  manufactui^ers,  as  a 
rule,  worked  on  with  old  dies  and  models,  contented  to  copy 
a  debased  past,  far  more  inclined  to  '  tinker  up '  old  second- 
hand plate  than  to  produce  new  and  artistic  wares.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  only  to  be  found  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  as  advocated  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Smith,  and  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  hall-marking. 
Voluntary  hall-marking  would  become  even  more  general, 
in  the  case  of  gold  jewellery,  under  reformed  regulations, 
by  which  the  *  touch  *  should  be  substituted  for  the  *  scrape 
and  parting  assay,'  and  the  hall-marking  authorities  should 
be  required  by  Parliament  to  register  their  marks  under 
the  Trade  Marks  Act,  an  enactment  which  would  be  a  real 
protection  to  the  public  in  place  of  what  is,  now,  not  only 
not  any  protection  whatever,  but  a  legalised  system  of  decep- 
tion and  fraud,  and,  in  addition,  regarded  artistically  or 
commercially,  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  a  branch  of 
British  commerce. 

The  last  paper  sent  in  for  this  department  was  contributed 
by  His  Excellency  Don  Aetueo  de  Maecoaetu,  and  was 
entitled  *  On  a  proposed  International  Institution  to  dimin- 
ish Casualties  at  Sea.'  The  author  said  we  endeavoured  to 
prevent  collisions  on  the  railways,  but  very  rarely  did  we 
discuss  the  means  of  diminishing  losses  at  sea.  With  a  view 
to  obtain  such  means,  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be 
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created  a  special  international  institution,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  promote  congresses,  special  exhibitions 
and  experiments,  the  granting  of  prizes  to  essayists,  and  a 
permanent  museum  supplied  with  books,  drawings,  models  and 
inventions  for  the  prevention  of  casualties  at  sea.  Meteor- 
ological reports  could  be  improved,  oceanic  telegraphy  might 
be  perfected,  and  the  system  of  ship-building  reformed. 
Finally  the  track  or  rule  of  the  road  at  sea  must  be  fixed 
by  international  police  rules. — At  the  close  of  a  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  proposed  and  adopted : — 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to  consider  whether 
any  steps  can  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  His  Excel- 
lency Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  contained  in  his  paper  on  '  An  Inter- 
national Institute  to  diminish  Casualties  at  Sea,'  namely,  to  promote  the 
creation  of  an  International  Institute  to  diminish  casualties  at  sea/ 
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ART. 


SUNDAY   OPENING   OF   MUSEUMS,  ETO. 

^ught  our  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  to  be  open  on  Sundays,  ? 
andy  if  so,  under  what  Conditions  ?  By  Maek  H.  Judge, 
A.B.I.B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  Society, 
London. 

'N  1877  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  a  paper  on  one  of  the 
.  special  subjects  selected  by  the  Council  of  the  Social 
cience  Association.  That  paper  related  to  art  and  the 
omes  of  the  people,  and  was  read  at  the  Aberdeen  Congress. 
Q  it  I  said  that  Hhe  costliness  of  art  limited  its  patronage 
biefly  to  the  wealthier  classes,  till  the  people  in  their  cor- 
orate  capacity  established  museums  and  art  galleries,  and 
lus,  by  co-operation,  brought  nearer  to  themselves  the  ad- 
intages  of  good  workmanship,  design,  and  execution.' 

In  urging  that  the  right  use  and  appreciation  of  public 
Luseums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries  bad  much  to  do  with 
le  advance  of  culture,  I  pointed  out  that  these  institutions 
ere  really,  in  our  time,  the  chief  means  by  which  a  national 
ve  of  culture  could  be  fostered ;  and  that  to  regard  museums 
id  art  galleries  as  mere  storehouses  of  curiosity  and  rarity, 
►  say  nothing  of  using  them  as  a  means  of  advertising  the 
ock-in-trade  of  wealthy  manufacturers,  was  altogether  to 
rongly  interpret  their  functions. 

The  course  of  events  has  made  it  no  longer  necessary  for 
e  to  insist  on  the  advantages  which  a  nation  gains  by 
aintaining  free  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries  for 
le  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens,  inasmuch  as  while  a 
rge  section  of  the  community  warmly  advocate  the  opening 
these  institutions  on  Sundays,  those  opposed  to  such  open- 
g  urge  that  the  people  should  have  more  opportunities  of 
siting  them  on  week  days. 

This  shows  that  a  gradual  assimilation  is  going  on,  and 
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tbat  the  time  is  approaching  when  these  two  oppo^ng  forces 
will  meet  on  common  grronnd  and  nnite  in  discossin?  fhe^ 
second  i»art  of  the  question  now  under  consideration,  m., 
nnder  what  conditions  these  institutions  shall  be  open  on 
Sandays.  In  fact,  this  stage  of  the  qnestion  has  alreidf 
been  reached  in  those  English  towns,  such  as  Birmingliiai 
and  Manchester,  where  the  mnsenms,  galleries,  and  libnxies 
hare  been  open  on  Sundays  for  some  years. 

Before  submitting  important  facts  which  bear  on  tliis 
statement,  I  wiU  refer  to  the  past  observance  of  the  week^ 
dav  of  rest. 

The  history  of  Sunday  shows  that  its  obsenranoe  has 
Taried  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  different  ages, 
and  it  is  this  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  the  human 
race  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  we 
hare. 

The  student  of  history  discovers  that  those  institutions 
and  customs  which  obtained  a  lasting  hold  upon  mankind 
have  ever  been  chaugiug  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law^  wfaidi 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  nature's 
noblest  work,  Man,  which  as  child,  youth,  adult,  is  the  same, 
yet  how  different!  Nature  insists  on  progressive  change;  and 
if  this  be  resisted,  her  messenger,  in  the  form  of  death,  recaDs 
that  which  gives  no  heed  to  her  cry  of  Onward.  Institutions 
are  the  children  of  society ;  but  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,  and  institutions,  in  time,  influence  and  often  rule  those 
who  created  them. 

Institutions  are  the  organised  ideas  of  a  great  mind,  or, 
at  most,  but  few  minds  are  concerned  in  their  formation. 
These  few  are  generally  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  they 
may  possibly  anticipate  the  ideas  of  unborn  generations ;  in 
proportion  as  this  is  the  case  so  is  life  insured  to  the  insti- 
tution founded.  But  change  will  inevitably  come,  and  uo 
barrier  will  be  suflBciently  powerful  to  resist  the  ever-advanc- 
ing tide  of  progress. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath 
anticipated  the  tendency  of  civilisation  to  transfer  man  from 
the  mere  struggle  for  existence  to  higher  realms  of  thought, 
and  that  day  of  relief  from  drudgery  has  indeed  been  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  to  progress  ever  devised.  The  possession 
of  a  day  of  rest,  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  cessation  from 
ordinary  labour  at  given  times,  must  have  been  an  inesti- 
mable boon  to  the  toiling  masses. 

The  Sabbath  as  instituted  by  Moses  was  for  a  people 
holding  slaves,  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  compulsoiy 
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Test  was  salatary.  Its  influence  on  master  and  slave  alike 
was  beneficial.  For  at  least  one  day  in  seven  the  relations 
-existing  between  master  and  slave  were  modified ;  on  that 
-day  both  alike  rested;  and  everything  that  tended  to  break 
through  the  distinction  between  them  befriended  the  slave, 
and  hastened  the  time  when  civilisation  could  no  longer 
tolerate  so  hateful  an  institution  as  slavery. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  laws  once  wise  and  beneficial  did  not  become  the  reverse 
in  their  efiect  on  a  freer  state  of  society,  if  allowed  to  remain 
unamended.  A  law  of  compulsory  rest  was  good  as  a  pallia- 
tive to  the  greater  evil  of  compulsory  toil,  but  to  retain  the 
slavery  of  inaction  while  liberating  the  slavery  of  toil  is 
scarcely  a  logical  proceeding. 

Free  labour  has  succeeded  slavery;  and  now,  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the  influence  of  slavery  is  an 
ttnmitigated  evil,  while  that  of  free  labour  is  as  decidedly  an 
influence  for  good.  When  old  institutions  pass  away  and 
new  ones  take  their  place,  it  is  but  the  giving  of  new  life  to 
the  seeds  of  truth  that  remuined  in  the  old. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  succeeded  by  the  Christian 
Sunday,  and  now  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  is  that  of  a 
l>ond  to  free  men;  whereas  Sunday,  the  free  Christian  festival, 
should  be  the  joy  of  the  week  to  the  labourer,  whether  he  be 
a  toiler  with  brain  or  with  hand.  It  is  the  freedom  of  labour 
that  gives  it  its  sweetness,  and  when  the  freedom  of  rest  is 
taken  away  it  were  better  to  toil  on  than  to  lose  our  independ- 
ence by  accepting  the  bribe  of  idleness.  As  labour  must 
be  permanent ;  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  day  of  rest  will 
also  be  permanent,  and  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  labour,  so  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays 
will  improve  the  character  of  the  day  of  rest. 

The  theory  of  Sabbatarians  of  *  no  work  on  Sunday,'  is 
very  little  in  harmony  with  their  practice  of  supplying 
masters  and  teachers  to  Sunday  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  No  light  work  was  this  teaching  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  our  great  towns  before  school  boards  were  esta- 
l)lished,  when  so  many  of  the  young  were  destitute  of  any 
other  schooling  whatever. 

Sunday  teaching  in  schools  is  looked  upon  as  lawful 
because  it  is  considered  as  ^  doing  good.'  Just  so.  In  fchis 
the  Sabbath  observers  and  the  Sunday  observers  are  agreed. 
Sabbatarians  can  see  that  it  is  a  good  and  wise  thing  to 
provide  instruction  and  recreation  for  the  young  on  Sundays, 
and  Sunday  observers  who  ask  for  the  opening  of  museums 
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on  that  day  only  go  a  little  further  ia  saying  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  make  similar  provisions  for  adults. 

On  Sunday,  thousands  would  thankfully  enter  the  domain 
of  pure  recreation  and  instruction;  yet  these  thousands, 
yearning  for  a  higher  life,  are  still,  in  too  many  instances, 
denied  the  simple  privilege  of  entering  museums  and  art 
galleries  on  the  leisure  day  of  the  week,  and  the  more  the 
question  of  time  and  arrangement  as  regards  the  public  use 
of  museums  and  picture  galleries  is  considered,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  great  waste  of  opportunity  which  is 
permitted,  by  which  one-seventh  of  man's  existence  is  sacri- 
ficed to  a  false  application  of  a  most  beneficent  law — a  law 
never  meant  to  be  applied  to  these  institutions,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  factories,  or  workshops,  instead  of  temples 
of  rest  from  labour. 

The  time  when  people,  with  few  exceptions,  are  free 
from  the  engrossing  cares  of  business,  when  their  minds  are 
open  to  receive  impressions  that  might  brighten  future  days, 
and  ease  the  burden  which  so  many  have  to  carry  through 
life,  is  the  time  of  all  others  when- museums  should  be  open; 
at  least,  so  thought  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  those  asso- 
ciated ydth  him  in  the  formation  of  the  Sunday  Society  in 
1876. 

At  that  time  Birmingham  was  the  only  town  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  opening  its- 
art  gallery  and  library  on  Sundays,  which  the  town  council 
first  resolved  to  do  in  1872. 

Ill  this  country  the  following  public  institutions  are  now 
open  on  Sundays  : — 

National  Museum  and  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  Kew. 

National  Picture  Galleries  at  Hampton  Court. 

National  Museum  and  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  Greenwich. 

National  Picture  Gallery,  Dublin. 

Public  Art  Gallery  and  Reference  Library,  Birmingham. 

Public  Library,  Dundalk. 

Public  Library,  Notting  Hill,  London. 

Public  Library,  Kennington  Lane,  London. 

Six  Public  Libraries,  Manchester. 

Public  Library,  Newqjw^tle-on-Tyne. 

Public  Library  and  Museum,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Public  Library,  St.  Helen's. 

Shakspere  Museum,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Public  Library,  Wigan. 

In  addition  to  the.se  institutions  which  are  open  regu- 
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larly  every  Snndaj  throaghont  the  year,  thirty-five  separate 
Sunday  Art  Exhibitions  have  been  opened  by  the  Sunday 
Society,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
places  that  have  been  occasionally  opened  on  Sundays : — 

Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street. 

Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street. 

Exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington. 

Koyal  Institution  Exhibitions,  Manchester. 

GaUeries  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane. 

Galleries  at  Apsley  House,  Piccadilly. 

The  authorities  connected  with  each  of  the  institntiona 
named  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Sunday  opening 
has  been  successful,  has  proved  beneficial,  and  has  been 
much  appreciated  by  a  large  section  of  the  community.  So- 
far,  therefore,  as  these  institutions  are  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion — Ought  museums  and  art  galleries  to  be  open  on  Sun- 
days? has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

There  has  been  but  a  single  exception  to  the  genera? 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  continuing  the  Sunday 
opening  of  a  public  museum,  gallery,  or  library  where  it  has^ 
once  been  adopted.  That  exception  was  Maidstone.  The 
free  library  and  museum  in  that  town  was  first  opened  on 
Sundays  in  June  1878,  and  it  was  in  February  1881  that 
the  town  council  decided  to  discontinue  the  Sunday  opening. 
This  decision  was  come  to  after  a  municipal  election' fought 
on  party  political  lines  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  those 
members  who  had  brought  about  the  Sunday  opening.  The 
question  of  Sunday  opening  after  three  years'  experience 
was  not  raised  at  the  election,  and  the  first  intimation  the 
public  had  of  the  intentions  of  the  new  council  was  con- 
tained in  the  report  announcing  the  decision.  A  public 
meeting  was  at  once  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  at  which 
most  of  the  members  of  the  town  council  were  present,  and 
after  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  had  addressed 
the  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority : — 

^  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  attendance  at  the 
museum  being  much  larger  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  this  public  meeting  of  the  inhabite.nts  of 
Maidstone  protests  against  the  hasty  and  uncalled-for  action 
of  the  new  museum  committee  in  deciding  to  close  the 
musexun  on  Sunday,  and  that  on  the  following  day  it  should 
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have  been  confirmed  by  the  town  council  without  oflFering 
any  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  to  express  their  opinions 
on  so  retrograde  a  step/ 

The  principal  objection  now  urged  against  extending  the 
Sunday  opening  of  these  institutions  is  that  it  would  rob 
the  attendants  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  This  objection 
would  have  some  force  if  at  any  of  those  already  opened  on 
Sundays  it  had  been  shown  to  be  the  case. 

Whether  museums  are  opened  on  Sundays  or  on  week- 
day evenings,  extra  labour  wUl  of  course  be  required,  and 
this  should  be  met  in  each  case  by  adding  to  the  staff.  The 
chief  condition  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
shall  be  secured  to  every  attendant. 

The.  total  sum  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  National 
Gallery  for  last  year  (1881-82)  was  19,788?.  Of  this  sum 
2,641Z.  was  for  policemen  who  are  in  attendance  at  all  times, 
whether  the  gallery  is  open  or  shut. 

The  salaries  of  the  attendants,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
director  and  secretary,  amounted  to  2,01 7i.,  and  the  cost  of 
cleaning,  &c.,  was  1,850Z.  Thus  a  seventh  might  be  added 
to  the  st^ff  at  a  cost  of  288Z.  a  year,  and  allowing  1622.  for 
cleaning,  &c.,  we  have  450!.  a  year  as  the  cost  of  opening  the 
National  Gkillery  on  Sundays,  while  at  the  same  time  securing 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  to  every  attendants 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  great  benefits  which 
result  from  the  opening  of  such  institutions  as  the  National 
Gallery  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  opening  of  them  on  week- 
day evenings;  but  as  the  Sunday  opening  would  involve 
much  less  cost,  and  prove  a  far  greater  boon  to  the  many, 
they  are  thoroughly  justified  in  asking  that  the  opening  of 
them  on  Sundays  should  precede  the  opening  on  week-day 
evenings. 

That  the  artisan  classes  endorse  this  view  has  been  con- 
clusively shown ;  for  there  has  been  little  or  no  demand  on 
their  part  for  the  opening  of  museums  on  week-day  evenings, 
but  since  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  ventured  to  oppose  tiie 
further  opening  of  the  national  museums  and  galleries  on 
Sundays,  the  artisans  have  been  most  vigorous  in  their 
repudiation  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  as  any  representative  of 
theirs  on  this  question. 

A  very  remarkable  expression  of  opinion  was  evoked  at 
a  meeting  which  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  December 
11  last,  to  which  delegates  were  appointed  by  clubs  and 
societies  as  follows  : — 
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In  favour  of  Sundai/  Opening, 

Members 

23  working  men's  clubs 8,489 

28  trade  societies 19,537 

London  Trades  Council 15,480 

10  miscellaneous  labour  organisations     .         .         .       1,976 

Making  a  total  of  .         .         .     45,482 

In  opposition  to  Sundai/  Opening. 

Members 

1  working  men's  club 210 

1  trade  society 326 

Making  a  total  of     .         .         .  536 

The  figures  given  show  the  actual  number  of  members  of 
the  different  bodies  mentioned;  the  total  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  individuals,  as  some  members  of 
trade  societies  are  also  members  of  clubs,  and  some  of  the 
trade  societies  are  represented  on  the  Trades'  Council.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  this  overlapping,  the  total  number 
of  individual  members  would  exceed  40,000. 

At  this  important  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously,  viz. : — 

•  That  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  working  men's 
clubs,  trade  societies,  and  other  working-class  organisations 
of  London,  hereby  protest  against  the  action  of  Mr.  Henry 
Broadhurst  in  opposing,  in  the  name  of  the  working  classes, 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  George  Howard  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
for  the  opening  of  the  national  museums  on  Sunday,  and  w^e 
declare  that  those  we  represent  strongly  desire  to  see  ex- 
tended to  London  the  policy  of  Sunday  opening  which  has 
proved  such  an  unmixed  good  to  our  fellow-workmen  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  provincial  towns.' 

Subsequently,  a  deputation  of  the  delegates,  headed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  waited  upon  Earl  Granville,  and 
strongly  urged  their  claims  upon  the  Government  in  this 
matter.  The  first  speaker,  Mr.  George  Millbank,  who  repre- 
sented the  St.  James's  and  Soho  Working  Men's  Club  (600 
members),  said : — 

*  Now,  my  lord,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  have  the  right  to  ask  that  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  vast  art  treasures  which  are 
contained  in  our  museums.  The  Government  have  thought 
it  proper  to  extend  education  to  us.  They  have  attempted 
to  make  us  useful  members  of  society ;  they  have  cultivated 
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that  instinct  by  which  a  Supreme  Being  is  pleased  to  enable 
us  to  admire  that  which  is  artistic  and  beautiful;  and, 
therefore,  to  saj  that  we  shall  go  that  far  and  no  farther 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  gross  act  of  injustice.  If  we  are  not  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  desire  which  increased 
education  undoubtedly  creates  in  men  to  see  and  to  admire 
the  works  of  art,  then  undoubtedly  much  of  that  education 
has  been  wasted/ 

Lord  Granville,  in  reply  to  the  various  speeches  addressed 
to  him  by  members  of  the  deputation,  said  that  he  had 
always  been  in  favour  of  opening  museums  on  Sundays,  and 
that  if  he  could  make  one  or  two  such  able  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  had  been  made  to  him  that  evening,  he 
thought  they  would  produce  some  efiFect  on  that  assembly. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  8  last,  Lord  Dunraven 
eloquently  advocated  the  opening  of  museums  on  Smidays, 
and  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  '  That  the  time  has 
arrived  for  extending  the  policy  of  Sunday  opening  to  all 
museums  and  galleries  supported  by  national  funds;'  and 
though  this  resolution  was  not  passed,  the  carrying  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  opening  these 
institutions  on  week-day  evenings,  remains  an  enduring  testi- 
mony to  the  sense  of  that  House  of  the  value  of  museums 
and  art  galleries  as  educational  agencies,  and  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  events  of  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  the  logical  outcome  must  be  their  utilisation  on 
Sundays. 

The  interests  of  art  and  education,  and  the  industrial 
development  of  the  people  demand  the  opening  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  and  libraries  at  times  when  the  community  has 
most  leisure  for  visiting  them  ;  those  entitled  to  spe^  on 
behalf  of  art,  of  education,  and  of  industry  alike  answer 
our  question  by  saying  that  such  institutions  ou^ht  to  be 
open  on  Sundays,  and  they  are  equally  unanimous  in 
maintaining  that  the  conditions  under  which  our  museums 
and  art  galleries  should  be  open  must  be  such  as  will 
insure  for  every  attendant  a  weekly  day  of  rest. 
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On  the  Same. 

By  John  Geitton,  D.D.,  Hon.  Sec.  Metropolitan  Committee 
for  Besisting  the  Opening  of  Museums,  Picture  Galleries, 
and  similar  Institutions,  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

WE  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  *  Ought  our 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries  to  be  opened  on  Sundays, 
and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions  P '  Museums  and  galleries 
are  of  many  kinds.  Some  are  State  property,  some  belong  to 
corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  and  many  are  private 
property.  Admission  to  many  is  free :  for  admission  to 
others  payment  must  be  made.  Some  are  scientific ;  some 
artistic.  Some,  like  the  British  Museum  and  South  Ken- 
sington, are  general ;  some,  like  the  National  Gallery,  are 
of  pictures  and  sculptures  only ;  some  are  geological,  and 
some  of  a  medical  character.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the 
general  question  in  a  single  paper.  The  elements  of  pay- 
ment or  non-payment  diflFerentiates  one  from  another,  as 
does  the  element  of  the  ownership,  whether  resting  in  the 
State  or  in  individuals.  The  nature  of  the  institutions 
will  also  demand  attention,  being  sometimes  of  a  blameless 
character  and  sometimes  of  questionable  moral  influence. 
Probably  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction,  and  eventually  the  opening  or  closing  rule  will 
affSect  all. 

For  the  present,  however,  and  for  purposes  of  clearness, 
it  may  be  well  to  limit  our  thoughts  to  institutions  which 
are  public  property,  and  for  admission  to  which  no  charge  is 
made. 

A  considerable  demand  exists  that  such  institutions  as 
the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  the  Geological  Museum  should  be  opened  on 
the  Sunday ;  and  two  societies  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  and  directing  this  demand.  It  is  urged  that  the 
use  of  such  institutions  on  the  Sunday  is  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  day ;  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  should  be  available  for  their  use  at  all  times  suitable  or 
agreeable  to  them ;  that  their  educational  influence  would 
go  far  to  combat  the  drunkenness  of  many  of  the  people,  and 
would  have  an  elevating  and  moralising  effect  on  multitudes. 
It  is  added  that,  while  not  directly  religious,  they  would  be 
friendly  to  religion,  and  might  even  lift  up  many  to  a  plat- 
form somewhat  or  greatly  nearer  to  the  Church  than  is  that 
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on  which  they  are  now  standing.  It  is  also  urged  that  it  is 
clearly  inconsistent  to  keep  the  institutions  in  question 
closed  on  Sunday  while,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  places  of 
a  like  kind — as  Kew  Gardens  and  Hampton  Court  Palace — 
are  open  on  that  day,  and,  on  the  other,  the  public-house, 
with  its  temptations  and  degrading  influence,  is  also  open. 
It  is  also  urged  that  while  a  certain  amount  of  labour  would 
be  necessary  if  they  were  open,  it  would  be  very  small  and 
might  be  compensated  for  by  a  rest  day,  other  than  Sunday, 
being  granted  to  all  thus  employed;  or  that  the  needed 
work  might  be  done  by  volunteers,  thus  relieving  altogether 
the  ordinary  staff. 

These  are  the  statements  ordinarily  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums  and  galleries.  There 
are  of  course  some  persons — opponents  of  Christianity — 
who  would  substitute  other  reasons  in  the  place  of  some  in 
the  above  list.  They  desire  the  free  Sunday  so  called,  ue. 
the  non-religious  Sunday.  They  would  gladly  see  anything 
tried  and  successful  which  would  draw  people  away  from 
the  public  worship  of  God ;  they  insist  strongly  on  liberty, 
and  are  ready  to  tolerate  anything  but  the  claim  of  religion 
to  be  the  supreme  controlling  element  in  human  life.  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  much  sympathy  with  this  line  of  statement 
among  my  listeners  of  to-day,  and  so  having  placed  it  on 
record,  I  return  to  the  reasons  before  given  for  the  Sunday 
opening  of  our  museums  and  picture  galleries. 

These  institutions  are  State  property,  are  created  and 
maintained  by  the  money  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore 
be  open  to  them  every  day  and  whenever  they  ma}-  desire 
admission.  There  must  be  some  limitation  to  this  demand. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens  possess  certain  rights 
of  admission  and  enjoyment,  but  they  are  limited.  Sucli 
proprietors  cannot  enter  when  they  please.  Their  rights 
and  enjoyment  arc  limited  by  many  considerations,  such  as 
the  need  of  rest  for  employes  and  the  quiet  necessary  for  pub- 
lic well-being  during  the  night.  Now  I  conceive  that  like 
reasons  limit  the  right  of  our  taxpaying  community  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  public  institutions.  Caretakers  must  rest, 
and  proper  quiet  must  be  enjoyed  by  the  community.  The 
law  of  the  land  and  the  higher  law  of  God  determine  the 
time  and  duration  of  this  common  rest.  The  law  guards 
the  night  to  a  large  extent,  and  also  guards  the  Lord's  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday.  Human  law  falls  short  of  its  ideal 
perfectness,  and  so  irregularities  obtain  place,  and  excep* 
tions,  not  really  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  are 
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permitted;  but  the  wise  man  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  the  good  contemplated  by  law,  and  to  make  the  actual 
as  near  to  the  ideal  as  possible ;  and  he  will  certainly  not 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  holding  that  two  blacks  make  a 
white,  or  that  further  deflections  from  a  good  law  are  to  be 
encouraged  because  deflections  alre^/dy  exist.  It  is  here 
that  I  would  remark  on  the  plea  that  inasmuch  as  certain 
public  institutions  are  already  open  on  the  Lord's  day, 
consistency  demands  the  opening  of  others,  and  necessarily — 
as  to  this  plea — of  all.  Does  not  this  plea  warrant  the  use 
of  an  argument  from  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge?  It  is 
often  laughed  at,  and  the  fears  expressed  by  it  quieted  by 
the  assurance  that  we  need  not  drive  the  wedge  home ;  but 
do  men  ordinarily  insert  a  wedge  with  any  other  motive  than 
to  drive  it  home  ?  Certain  public  institutions  are  open  on 
Sunday ;  be  consistent  and  open  some  half-dozen  more,  and 
then  stop.  But  we  shall  not  be  consistent  while  any  remain 
closed.  Let  us  be  consistent  by  withdrawing  the  wedge  and 
allowing  the  opened  crack  to  disappear.  If  we  advance  in 
the  direction  already  taken  by  opening  Kew  Gardens, 
Hampton  Court,  and  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Greenwich, 
and  add  to  them  certain  other  places,  we  shall  advance, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  thromng  open  of  places  for  which, 
now,  no  plea  is  made  on  this  side  the  Channel.  This  danger 
increases  the  anxiety  of  many  friends  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
of  the  people  to  secure  consistency  between  our  action  in  this 
whole  question  and  the  law  of  a  weekly  rest  day  for  all  men 
in  all  ages  and  all  lands.  We  wish  to  see,  not  an  increase  of 
labour  by  the  opening  of  fresh  places  of  recreation  and 
amusement  on  the  day  of  rest,  but  the  cessation  of  existing 
work  and  the  enjoyment  by  all  of  a  boon  so  needful  and  so 
gracious. 

But  I  advance  to  consider  another  plea.  It  is  said  with 
much  truth  that  at  present  there  are  multitudes  of  men  to 
whom  on  the  Lord's  day  only  the  house  of  prayer  and  the 
drinking- shop  are  open ;  that  they  will  not  go  to  the  first, 
and  had  better  not  go  to  the  second ;  and  it  is  concluded 
that  on  this  account  our  public  institutions  should  be  opened 
to  them  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  insalubrity  of  their 
homes,  the  dulness  of  the  church,  and  the  demoralisation  of 
the  drink-shop. 

This  plea  will  come  with  very  various  force  to  the  man 
who  has  deep  religious  convictions,  and  to  the  man  who 
regards  religion  lightly  and  with  indifference.  I  am  in- 
clined to  deal  with  it  thus.  The  insalubrity  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  their  separation  from  religious  ordinances 
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are  both  due  very  largely  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  and  these  spring  from  the  extreme  facility  for  ob- 
taining drink  and  the  allnrements  which  traders  in  drink 
throw  around  their  business.  Let  us  then  do  all  in  our 
power  to  free  the  Lord's  day  from  the  trafSc  by  closing  the 
public-house  and  the  club  on  that  day.  At  the  same  time 
let  us  seek  in  every  prudent  way  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  to  elevate  the  people  by  education  and  by 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
Christianity.  Their  happiness  depends  on  the  development 
of  their  family  life  on  Christian  lines,  and  this  can  only  be 
eflfected  by  such  influences  as  will  at  once  consolidate  the 
family  and  beautify  the  home.  Now  the  habit  of  attend- 
ance at  public  places  of  recreation  has  generally  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  family,  and  it  becomes  a  substitute  for  home 
comforts  and  home  endearments. 

So  long  as  the  home  remains  unchanged — dirty,  duU,  and 
insalubrious — nothing  is  gained  by  giving  amusements  and 
distraction  without.  It  may  be  that  the  attraction  to  the 
Sunday  museum  would  fail,  and  that  one  or  two  visits  would 
be  all  that  would  be  paid.  Li  that  case  the  effect  would 
be  hardly  appreciable.  It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
attempt  would  succeed,  and  many  Sundays  be  spent  in 
museums  and  galleries.  In  that  case  the  l^e  of  the  &mily 
(if  indeed  it  could  be  called  family  life)  would  grow  up  away 
from  the  home,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  bulwarks  of  our 
English  stability  would  disappear. 

I  have  thus  indicated  two  directions  in  which  our  Social 
Science  Association  may  find  fitting  and  fruitful  exei-tions. 
Let  it  be  an  earnest  effort  of  this  Congress  to  devise  and 
commend  methods  for  improving  the  homes  of  the  masses, 
and  let  earnest  attempts  be  made  and  encouraged  for  closing 
drinking-shops  on  the  Lord's  day.  All  the  influence  of 
museums  and  pictures  is  but  as  an  atom  compared  with  the 
influence  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  drinking-places  and  a 
million  unhealthy  and  unattractive  homes.  In  the  healthy 
house  the  healthy  body  will  go  far  to  co-operate  with  a 
healthy  mind,  and  these  will  build  up  happy  and  healthy 
families.  Every  advance  made  in  this  direction  will  be  an 
unmixed  gain,  while  the  proposition  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses  by  new  experiments  which  risk  the  rest 
day  and  spoil  it  for  multitudes,  must  do  much  evil,  and  may 
probably  do  no  good. 

Relieved  from  the  incubus  of  Sunday  drinking,  and 
dwelling  in  healthier  homes,  there  would  come  to  a  large 
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extent  sucli  an  appreciation  of  higher  things  among  our 
people  and  so  greatly  increased  facilities  for  bringing  these 
higher  things  to  bear  on  them  as  will  lead  large  numbers 
into  the  places  of  worship  to  their  own  great  benefit,  the 
encouragement  of  the  ministry,  and  the  large  extension 
both  of  the  field  of  operation  and  the  power  of  the  work 
done  in  all  departments  of  church  activity. 

I  commend  this  experiment  to  those  who  seek  to  elevate 
and  refine  the  mass^3S  and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
Christian  Church,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  far 
more  efiectual  than  the  plan  of  increased  amusement  and 
recreation  on  the  day  of  rest. 

You  may  be  anxious  to  reply  that  much  of  this  is  specu- 
lation, and  to  assert  that  the  influence  of  art,  as  exercised 
on  a  population  by  means  of  art  galleries  and  museums,  is 
far  greater  for  good  and  more  certain  than  I  suppose.  Let 
me  then  deal  with  this  assertion. 

The  experiment  of  Sunday  indulgence  in  recreations 
such  as  are  advocated  by  many  is  in  our  own  land  recent 
and  insignificant.  Very  few  places  of  art  exhibition  are 
open  on  Sunday,  and  they  have  been  opened  for  very  short 
periods — short,  I  mean,  when  compared  with  the  life  of  a 
nation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  rest  our  case  on  such  imper- 
fect data  as  we  can  procure  from  Dublin,  Birmingham, 
Hampton  Court,  Kew,  or  Greenwich.  Such  experiments 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  They  have  not  con- 
vinced Leicester,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  other 
towns  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Maidstone  and 
Keswick  saw  the  experiment  to  be  a  failure,  and  have  closed 
after  a  short  period  of  two  years.  The  places  which  con- 
tinue the  experiments  do  not  enjoy  immunity  from  miser- 
able homes,  drunkenness,  or  crime. 

Nor  are  we  able  to  test  the  value  of  the  experiments  among 
other  English-speaking  nations.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  Canada  has  tried  it  on  any  sufficient  scale.  In  Australia, 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  tried  the  experiment  of  Sunday 
museums,  but  the  time  is  short  since  they  began  it,  and 
already  Melbourne  is  weary  of  the  trial  and  has  retraced 
her  steps. 

There  are,  however,  nations  which  have  given  the  experi- 
ment  long  and  general  trial.  They  are  Latin  and  Teutonic, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  have 
in  them  many  towns  and  cities  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  had  within  their  reach  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
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human  genias  in  colour  and  in  form,  and  have  liad  admission 
to  them  on  the  Sunday  free  of  charge.  I  need  not  describe 
to  this  meeting  the  galleries  and  museums  of  Borne  or  of 
Florence,  of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  Bouen,  of  Miinich  or 
Berlin,  of  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague,  of  Gteneva  or  Berne. 

Possessing  these  advantages,  the  populations  of  those 
countries  have  also  been  taught  by  their  religious  teachers 
that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  spend  much  of  the  Lord's 
day  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  so  that  no  scruples  of  con- 
science have  deterred  from  their  use  or  embittered  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  them. 

Is  the  result  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  try  the  same 
course  for  elevating  the  masses,  and  for  attracting  them  to 
morality  and  religion  ? 

Is  the  drunkenness  of  those  lands  healed  ?  I  take  this 
as  our  weakest  and  their  strongest  point.  The  difference  is 
this:  We  have  been  a  shamefully  drunken  nation,  and  Con- 
tinental nations — especially  those  lying  to  the  south — ^have 
been  comparatively  temperate.  But  now  mark  this  fact. 
Without  Sunday  museums  and  art  galleries  to  work  reforma- 
tion, we  are  becoming  more  temperate,  steadily  and  markedly, 
as  a  nation.  With  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  art  col- 
lections open  on  the  Sunday,  drunkenness  is  growing  quickly 
and  dangerously  in  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

I  do  not  trace  this  growing  drunkenness  to  the  influence 
of  pictures  or  statuary  on  the  Sunday ;  I  only  assert  that 
pictures  and  statuary  have  not  prevented  it  in  its  aggression, 
nor  cured  it  where  it  prevails. 

If  now  we  turn  to  other  failings  and  immoralities,  we 
shall  find  them  sadly  abundant  in  England,  but  immeasur- 
ably worse  in  the  Continental  communities  who  have  enjoyed 
the  supposed  advantages  of  a  free  Sunday  and  abundant 
Sunday  amusements.  There  is  no  appeal  possible  from  the 
judicial  statistics  of  various  countries.  What  do  they  teach 
us?  Illegitimate  births,  prostitution,  crimes  of  violence, 
murders  and  suicides  much  more  common  in  Borne,  IWis, 
Berlin,  Geneva,  Munich,  and  Vienna  than  in  London  or 
Liverpool  or  Leeds.  Statistics  on  these  matters  have 
been  before  us  for  years.  I  content  myself  by  quoting  the 
following  general  statements : — 

^I  am  in  possession,'  says  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  *of 
oflBcial  statistics  on  the  crime  of  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe ;  and  my  regret  is  great  that  as  they  have  been  fur- 
nished in  confidence,  I  cannot,  by  means  of  them,  publicly 
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show  how,  although  in  the  Metropolitan  district  there  are 
close  upon  five  mUlions  of  inhabitants,  and  over  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  houses — that  is  to  say,  more  than  double  the 
population  and  ten  times  the  number  of  houses  of  the  next 
greatest  capital — the  proportion  of  serious  offences,  and 
more  especially  of  violence  against  the  person,  is  so  much 
smaller  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison,  despite  the  pressure 
here  of  thousands  of  persons  socially  expatriated  from  their 
native  countries/ 

Miss  Ada  Leigh,  of  Paris,  writes  thus  in  the  Times  of 
January  last : — 

*  It  appears  from  official  statistics  that  between  the  years 
1876  and  1880,  198  boys  and  40  girls  below  15  years  of  age 
destroyed  themselves  in  France.  .  .  .  We  long  for  some 
light  to  be  thrown  on  this  grim  official  list,  if  any  can  be 
given,  by  which  one  might  fathom  the  depth  of  anguish  and 
despair  which  could  so  obliterate  the  hope  and  joyousness  of 
child-life  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  to  fifteen,  that  within 
four  short  years  238  children  become  so  palled  with  life's 
history  as  to  seek,  by  their  own  hand,  the  mystery  of  death.' 

These  are  statements  to  be  seriously  considered  when  we 
are  asked  to  assimilat-e  our  policy  in  England  to  that  of  Con- 
tinentals in  any  matter  affecting  morality  and  religion. 

Again  let  me  say  I  do  not  trace  these  things  to  the 
Sanday  opening  and  use  of  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
I  insist,  however,  that  such  use  of  art  collections  has  cer- 
tainly not  prevented  nor  diminished  these  crimes. 

We  shall,  I  doubt  not,  entertain  very  varying  convictions 
as  to  the  educational  and  purifying  infiuence  of  art.  I  do 
not  expect  much  from  it.  There  is  divine  art  and  venal  art. 
There  have  been  holy  painters  and  bestial  painters.  There 
have  been  demon  poets  and  poets  angelical.  I  have  seen 
many  galleries  and  read  many  poems,  and  I  have  learned 
that  art,  while  oftentimes  giving  voice  and  form  to  high  and 
holy  conceptions,  has  also  glorified  every  meanness  and  crime 
and  abomination  to  which  fallen  humanity  has  degraded 
itself.  Our  picture  galleries  and  statuary  frequently  do 
their  worst  to  stir  the  lowest  passions  which  bum  within  our 
frail  humanity,  and  by  making  drunkenness  and  lust  beauti- 
ful have  led  many  into  paths  which  go  down  to  death. 

It  is  true  that  as  compared  with  the  galleries  of  Southern 
Europe  our  English  collections  are  pure  (though  they  are 
much  less  so  than  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark),  but  even 
in  the  galleries  of  London  there  are  many  things  more  fitted 
to  inflame  the  passions  than  to  purify  the  life. 
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Thxxsy  then,  if  it  be  demanded  whether  our  picture  and  art 
collections  should  be  open  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  hope 
that  thej  may  purify  and  elevate  our  people,  and  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  worship  of  God  in  His  sanctuary,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  shall  do  more  wisely  by  drawing 
far  more  close  the  home  life  of  our  population  and  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  do  indeed  purify-  the  heart, 
direct  the  conduct,  and  b^utify  the  whole  life. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Continent  once  more.  Side  by  side 
with  the  free  Sunday — with  amusements  &r  more  common 
than  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — there  is  found  also  excessire 
Sunday  toil.  The  same  theological  blunders  which  hare  led 
to  well-nigh  universal  acceptance  of  the  free  Sunday — so 
called' — have  borne  bitter  and  legitimate  fruit  in  the  almost 
universal  addiction  to  Sunday  labour.  Now,  the  fistct  that 
we  cannot  have  Sunday  amusements  without  taking  there- 
with much  Sunday  work,  influences  many  in  their  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  throw  open  our  picture  galleries  and  other 
art  collections  on  that  day. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  some  accurate  judgment,  in 
this  direction,  as  to  the  effect  of  throwing  open  our  Metro- 
politan collections  on  Sunday. 

Some  pains  have  been  i^en  to  learn  how  many  attend- 
ants must  be  present  if  the  museums  are  open.  They  are 
not  very  many  relatively  to  the  population,  but  they  are 
men  who  need,  as  others  need,  their  day  of  rest,  and  who 
also  have  a  right  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  confessed  that  attendants 
must  be  present,  but  there  are  two  methods  by  which  it  is 
thought  the  injustice  done  to  them  may  be  obviated  or 
remedied.  It  is  said,  let  all  the  attendants  rest  by  all 
means ;  fhe  needed  attendance  can  be  given  by  volunteers. 
Take  this  plea  to  the  governors  of  the  British  Museum,  or 
the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  to  the 
governors  of  the  National  Galleiy.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
those  gentlemen  would  never  permit  the  custody  of  the 
priceless  treasures  in  their  keeping  to  be  entrusted  to  volun- 
teers. If  the  work  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be  done  by  the 
regular  staff".  This  is  now  commonly  admitted,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  rich  community  like  ours  can  easily  employ 
a  few  more  men,  so  that  all  who  work  on  the  Sunday  may 
have  some  day  other  than  Sunday  for  their  rest  day.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  injustice  done  to  them  can  thus  be 
remedied.  The  law  of  God  and  human  law  both  recognise 
that  the  rest  day,  to  be  real,  must  be  one.  No  other  day  can 
be  the  rest  day  in  any  true  sense.     The  man  may  rest,  but 
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all  liis  surroudings  will  be  those  of  the  week  of  toil.  Tou 
will  give  him  only  a  marred  and  unfruitful  rest  for  that 
true  and  beautiful  rest  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 
But  I  do  not  care  to  lean  on  the  generosity  of  even  an 
English  community  or  of  Governmental  departments.  How 
do  we  deal  with  our  postal  servants,  our  police,  our  railway 
and  omnibus  people?  Does  this  wealthy  and  generous 
English  nation  give  to  them  all  a  rest  day  every  week? 
Most  certainly  not.  Let  a  man  barter  away  his  God-given 
possession  of  a  weekly  rest  day,  and  he  will  find  small  com- 
passion from  his  tempters. 

But,  in  truth,  what  is  this  handful  of  attendants  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  crowd  of  men  on  whom  the 
opening  of  our  metropolitan  art  collections  on  Sunday  would 
impose  and  perpetuate  toil  ? 

Those  who  now  toil  would  toil  on  without  hope  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  there  would  be  added  many  more  to  keep  in 
operation  the  additional  facilities  for  locomotion,  for  refresh- 
ments, and  for  amusements  growing  up  to  supplement  the 
art  exhibition. 

Thus  the  habit  of  Sunday  work  would  grow  stronger, 
and  the  victims — willing  and  unwilling — of  Sunday  work 
more  numerous.  There  would  follow  in  due  course,  and  at 
the  command  of  supposed  manufacturing  necessities,  the 
growth  of  Sunday  woi;^  in  production — quite  as  legitimate 
as  Sunday  work  for  the  amusement  of  our  Sunday  wan- 
derers— till  little  by  little  many  firms  would  imitate  the 
recent  action  of  firms  at  Swansea  and  in  South  Yorkshire, 
and  on  the  plea  of  the  force  of  foreign  competition  would 
order  the  use  of  their  machinery  and  of  the  living  workers 
seven  days  in  each  week.  I  do  not  like  the  prospect ;  and, 
seeing  whereunto  the  Sunday  work  of  our  people  may  grow, 
I  prefer  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  sinister 
progress,  and  on  that  account,  along  with  others,  do  not 
wish  work  to  be  increased  by  the  Sunday  opening  of  our 
metropolitan  or  other  art  collections. 

Permit  me  to  recur  to  a  remark  which  I  made  early  in 
this  paper,  to  the  effect  that  it  will  prove  very  difficult  to 
stop  at  any  particular  point  in  the  use  of  Sunday  recreation 
and  amusement. 

Suppose,  on  the  various  grounds  controverted  in  this  paper, 
we  determine  that  the  State  collections  shall  be  opened  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  succeed  in  effecting  that  object ;  we  shall 
say  to  the  classes  for  whom  we  are  legislating  and  arranging, 
*  There  are  the  museums.    You  will  not  go  to  church.    We 
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wish  joa  not  to  frequent  the  pablic-honae,  and  so  we  gire 
joa  something  agreeable,  amusing,  and  possibly  usefiiL' 
We  shall  then  retom  to  onr  homes  tadrlj  satisfied  with 
onrselres.  Bat  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken.  Our 
mnsenm  is  neither  amusing  nor  pleasant  to  many.  Badlj 
educated,  deficient  in  training,  wearj,  some  in  body  and 
some  in  mind,  with  the  toil  of  the  week,  men  will  reply  that 
music  is  their  true  delectation ;  music  in  the  open  in  summer- 
time, music  in  the  hall  in  colder  seasons ;  and  as  to  the  music, 
some  will  want  perhaps  the  higher  school  of  so-called  sacred 
music,  but  many  will  find  that  duller  than  church,  more 
mournful  than  their  courts  and  houses,  and  will  wish  for 
something  lighter  and  more  lively,  and,  it  may  be,  with 
words  and  characteristic  surroundings.  Consistency  urges 
us  forward.  The  music-hall  and  sing-song  are  added  to  oar 
museums.  But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  our  difficulties. 
Neither  the  museum  nor  the  music-hall  is  the  paradise  of 
another  large  section  of  the  population.  Their  delectation 
is  the  theatre ;  and  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions  the  most 
satisfying  to  many  of  them  is  the  lowest  form  of  comedj. 
It  may  do  them  little  good,  but  it  may  save  them  from  the 
allurements  of  the  clergyman,  the  dangers  of  the  public-house, 
and  the  discomforts  of  their  homes;  and  so  there  follows 
this  step  also,  and  we  find  at  length  that  our  small  beginnings 
have  widened  out  into  the  Continental  Sunday. 

I  think  this  to  be  very  probable  ;  but  should  our  .English 
cleverness  at  compromise  keep  us  in  the  via  media  of  incon- 
sistency, and  the  end  of  our  advance  be  the  picture  gallery 
alone,  I  should  still  feel  that  the  proposal  to  open  such 
places  is  the  proposal  to  use  the  sacred  day  of  rest  for 
objects  and  ends  inconsistent  with  its  character,  opposed  to 
the  holiness  and  separateness  which  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  has  impressed  on  it,  and  utterly  unlikely  to  make 
the  day  really  fruitful  of  good  to  the  individual,  the  family, 
or  the  nation. 

As  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  open  our  galleries  and 
museums  on  the  Sunday,  I  need  not  discuss  the  conditions 
under  which  they  should  be  opened,  if  opened  at  all. 


A  further  paper  on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  HoRSPALL.  The  writer  said  that  it  need  not  be  discussed 
whether  Sunday  be  the  Sabbath — a  Sabbath  made  for  man — 
or  whether  it  be  not  the  Sabbath,  as  in  either  case  we  ought 
to  use  the  day  in  the  way  which  will  best  enable  us  to  fully 
discharge  our  duties  on  all  days.     If  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  people  of  this  country,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
live  on  other  days,  do  not  give  them  some  of  the  things 
necessary  for  their  health,  physical,  mental  or  moral,  and 
these  could  be  obtained  on   Sunday,  everyone,   he  hoped, 
would  admit  that  it  was  a  duty  to  obtain  them  on  Sunday. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries,  if  open  on  Sundays,  would  give  the  people  of  our 
towns  things  necessary  for  their  health  which  they  do  not 
get  on  week-days.     Nearly  all  work-people,  he  said,  get  too 
Uttle  physical  rest  on  week-days,  and  we  all  gain  on  week- 
days too  little  knowledge  of  our  duties,  and  too  little  desire 
to  do  those  we  know  of,  and  therefore  Sunday  should  be 
partly  used  for  physical  rest,  serious  thought  about  duties, 
and  religious  instruction.     But  these  are  not,  he  maintained, 
the  only  things  necessary  for  health  of  which  town  work- 
people get  too  little  on  week-days.     Unless  we  have  familiar 
knowledge  of  natural  beauty,  it  is  impossible,  he  believed,  to 
form  a  noble  conception  of  the  world  we  live  in,  or  of  its 
Maker,  or  to  have  our  best  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  our 
powers   of  loving,  admiring,   hoping,  developed ;    and   he 
maintained  also  that  strong  religious  feeling  is  impossible 
for  a  population    among  which    family  affection    is   not 
strong.     Strength  of  family  love,  he  said,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  habits  of  a  family.     He  then  showed  that 
many  of  the  people  of  large  towns  are  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  beauty  of  nature,  adducing,  among  other  evidence, 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Oakeley,  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 
found  that  none  of  tlie  children  in  a  class  in  a  Manchester 
school  knew  what  a  bee  was  like  or  where  it  is  to  be  found ; 
and  he  asserted  that  the  ties  of  family  love  are  weak  amongst 
the  lower  classes   of  work-people   in  large  towns,  chiefly 
because  they  cannot  spend  time  pleasantly  together  in  occu- 
pations exercising  their  best  powers  of  thought  and  feeling, 
but  are  many  of  them  exposed,  through  want  of  other  occu- 
pation, to  very  strong  temptations  to  spend  leisure  in  betting, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  idle  lounging  about  the  streets.     He 
argued  that  if  Museums   and  Art  Galleries   are   open  on 
Sundays,  though  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  many  of  those  who 
have  formed  habits  of  spending  Sunday  badly  would  be  at- 
tracted to  them,  many  who  have  not  yet  formed  bad  habits, 
especially  many  children,  will  be  enabled  to  form  the  habit 
of  spending  leisure  time  rightly.      He  showed  that  when 
existing  Museums  and  Art  Gulleries  are  open  on  Sundays 
it  is  probable  that  more  will  be  formed,  but  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  will  never  be  able  to 
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provide  all  the  recreation  on  Sundays  which  the  people  of  a 
large  town  need.  To  fally  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
urged  that  Town  Councils,  or  whatever  other  elected  body 
hereafter  controls  public-houses  under  the  coming  system  of 
*  local  option,'  shall  have  power  to  give  licences  for  opening 
on  Sundays  to  concert-rooms  giving  good  music,  to  botanical 
gardens,  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and  archety  fields.  Such 
a  measure,  he  believed,  would  not  only  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion on  all  days  of  wholesome  kinds  of  recreation  for  un- 
wholesome, but  would  also  supply  a  motive  for  keeping  land 
near  towns  unbuilt  on,  which  otherwise  wiU  soon  be  covered 
with  buUdings. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  Hill  (Secretary,  Working  Men*s  Lord's  Day  Rest 
Association)  entirely  objected   to  the   opening  of  museums  and  art 
galleries  on  the  Sunday.    He  felt  that  the  Sunday  closing  principle, 
which  had  done  so  much  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfaro  of  this 
coimtry  and  of  the  world,  would  be  violated  by  the  Sunday  opening 
of  museums.     It  would   extend    Sunday   labour  to  a  large  extent, 
because  it  was  not  merely  the  question  of  the  opening  of  museums  on 
the  Sunday  which  was  affected,  but  the  opening  of  other  places  of  a 
similar  character  throughout  the  country.     Was  it  right  to  open  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Galleiy,  and  to  keep  closed  such 
places  as  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the   Alexandra  Palace?     Was  it 
right  to  go  to  the  National  Grail  ery  and  look  at  pictures,  and  wrong  to 
look  at  the  living  pictures  at  theatres  and  public  entertainments? 
We  could  not  in  all  consistency  say  that  it  was  right  and  desirable  for 
people  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  on  the  Sunday,  and  wrong  for 
them  to  go  to  other  places  of  entertainment.    The  great  mass  of  the 
people  did  not  go  to  these  places  to  study ;  they  went  as  they  did  to 
other  places,  for  amusement,  just  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour.     His  objec- 
tion, then,  was  that  the  opening  of  all  these  places  would  bring  into 
operation  a  great  deal  of  labour  which  now  rested  on  the  Sunday. 
Then  he  objected  to  the  opening  of  museums  and  galleries  because 
public  opinion  wa?  against  such  a  course  being  adopted.    The  common 
sense  of  the  people  taught  them  that  Sunday  labour  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  Sunday  opening.     When  the  question  was  last  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  208  votes 
against  83,  a  majority  of  125 ;  and  when  it  was  last  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  91  votes  against  67,  or  a  majority 
of  24  against  it.     Again,  what  followed  the  appeal  of  the  Workmen's 
Sunday  Rest  Association  to  the  workmen's  societies  throughout  the 
country  ?     Up  to  that  time  2,412  working  class  organisations,  num- 
bering  501,000  members,   had  declared  Uiemselves  against  Sunday 
opening,   and  in  favour   of  Mr.    Broadhiurst's  proposal  to  open  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  on  week-day  evenings.    At  the  l^ades 
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Union  Congress  the  promoters  of  Sunday  opening  had  for  two  years 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  question  forward,  but  the  Standing-Orders 
Committee  had  unanimously  decided  not  to  entertain  the  Simday 
opening  question.  That  showed  that  they  were  not  at  all  anxious  to 
see  the  proposal  carried  out.  All  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  assertion  that  the  toiling  millions  of  the  country  did  not  want 
these  places  open,  because  they  saw  that  it  would  lead  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  Sunday  labour.  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Bolton,  Salford, 
Hereford,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  towns  had  decided  against  the 
proposal,  while  Maidstone,  after  three  years  of  Sunday  opening,  had 
discontinued  it  as  a  complete  failure.  These  facts  showed  that  it  is 
desirable  to  open  museums  and  art  galleries  on  week-day  evenings, 
and  to  keep  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  repose. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  it  seemed 
to  him  that  both  Mr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Gritton  had  not  sufficiently  distin« 
guished  what  were  the  real  aims  of  the  Sunday  Society  in  asking  that 
the  national  and  mimicipal  galleries  and  museiuns  belonging  to  the 
country  should  be  opened,  and  why  the  working  men  to  whom  they 
belonged  should  have  access  at  all  suitable  times.  The  owners  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  had  the  right  to  enter  it  on  every  Sunday,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Zoological  Gardens  had  a  similar  right ;  and,  seeing  that 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  were  the  property  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  the  municipal  galleries  were  the  property 
of  the  people  of  the  towns,  we  had  no  more  right  to  exclude  them 
than  to  keep  the  proprietors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens  from  their  own  building  and  grounds  on  a  Sunday.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  did  not  desire  to 
use  these  places  on  the  Sunday,  but  no  one  asked  those  who  objected 
to  go.  Those  who  thought  it  wrong  to  go  would  be  quite  right  to 
keep  away,  but  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  prevent  their  fellow- 
citizens  from  enjoying  their  own  property  on  their  own  day — for  he 
could  not  see  that  the  Lord's  day  was  Sunday ;  he  had  a  vague  idea 
that  all  days  belonged  equally  to  the  Lord.  At  all  events,  the  Sunday 
belonged  to  the  English  nation,  and  we  had  no  more  right  to  shut 
places  up  on  one  day  more  than  another.  It  would  be  said  that  that 
would  strike  a  blow  at  all  Sunday  legislation,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  opening  of  shops,  theatres,  music  halls,  and  other  establishments 
on  the  Sunday ;  but  the  reason  why  we  had  the  right  to  call  on  a  man 
to  refrain  from  exercising  his  daily  calling  on  the  Stmday  was  that  in 
these  matters  the  minority  ought  not  to  rule  the  majority.  If  one 
grocer  in  a  street  desired  to  open  his  shop  when  three  or  foiur  others 
desired  to  close  theirs,  we  had  the  right  to  prevent  the  man  who  de- 
sired to  open  from  doing  so,  because  the  action  of  that  one  man  would 
compel  all  his  neighbours  to  follow  his  example.  But  that  argument 
did  not  apply  to  the  national  museums ;  and  because  A,  B,  and  C  did 
not  want  to  go,  it  did  not  foUow  that  D  should  not.  We  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  Continental  Sunday ;  what  was  it  ?  There  were  the 
Paris  Sunday,  the  Florentine  Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  which  was 
spent  in  Home,  and  each  differed  from  the  others.  There  was  also  the 
German  Simday.    He  wished  the  English  Sunday  was  anything  like 
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theGemuni  Sondrnj,  where,  after  attending  to  dieir  rciigioiis  dmiefl^  die 
men  and  didr  Cuniliew  went  to  hear  the  mosic  in  the  tea-gazdens,  and 
where  we  did  not  see  men  dnmk  in  the  pahlic-hooaes^  and  women  hang- 
ing about  alone.  Those  who  knew  the  Condnectal  Smidaj  would 
wonder  that  any  one  dared  to  speak  of  die  English  Sondaj  asa  fiironzable 
comparison.  So  fiir  from  Sunday  work  b^ng  on  the  increase,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  steadilj  declinii^.  The  thin  end  of  die  wedge  argu- 
ment was  the  most  inconseqnent  aigument  erer  used ;  ereijthing  was 
the  thin  end  of  some  wedge.  In  diis  matter  a  distinct  line  ooold  be 
drawn,  and  it  was  the  line  which  was  drawn  bj  the  Jews,  who  had  no 
objection  to  pleasure  or  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  but  who  objected 
to  anything  connected  with  daily  work  or  labour.  That  entirely  did 
away  with  die  danger  of  opening  theatres  r.r  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  in 
that  case  companies  or  indiTiduals  would  do  dieir  daily  work  for  pay. 
We  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  prevent  a  man  from  plying  his  own 
special  trade  on  a  Sunday,  but  it  was  monstrous  to  be  constantly 
arguing  this  case,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  the  working  class  were  the 
purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  truest  that  ever  existed :  or,  on  the  other, 
as  if  they  were  the  weakest,  tlie  most  miserable,  and  abominable  class 
that  was  known.  We  ought  to  look  a  little  more  to  the  lives  of  our 
own  working  classes  on  the  Sunday,  and  do  a  litde  more  justice  to 
Continental  fellow-workers,  and  then  we  should  not  hear  quite  so 
much  about  the  Continental  Sunday,  nor  brag  quite  so  much  about  the 
English. 

The  Kev.  C.  Packer  (Longwood)  said  there  was  a  strong  under- 
current  of  '  no  religion  '  in  the  papers.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for 
Sunday  being  made  the  Lord's  day.  That  day  was  the  only  one  on 
which  a  labouring  man  could  give  any  large  amount  of  attention  to 
religioas  subjects,  and  he  looked  with  great  jealousy  on  any  entrench, 
ments  on  that  day  which  would  keep  men  and  women  away  from  church 
and  chapel. 

Mr.  William  Howgate  (Lieeds)  said  that  they  who  advocated  the 
opening  of  these  institutions  on  Sundays  did  so  in  the  hope  thai  the 
contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  nature  and  art  would  excite 
curiosity  and  awaken  thought;  and  men  of  eminence,  like  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  and  Professor  Huxley,  supported  the  scheme.  He  did  not 
care  to  discuss  this  subject  with  bated  breath,  because  he  knew 
the  condition  of  the  artisan  class.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  room  with  that  of  the  artisan  class.  Large-hearted 
and  humane  men  desired  to  alleviate  it,  and  they  believed  these 
educational  aids  would  tend  in  that  direction ;  but  they  urged  the 
proposal  on  other  grounds,  that  of  public  right.  These  institutions  were 
supported  out  of  the  rates,  and  all  had  to  pay  their  quota,  and  there- 
fore the  people  had  a  right  of  entrance  to  the  public  museums  that 
had  been  erected  at  the  public  cost,  at  all  times  that  it  was  convenient 
to  admit  them.  He  would  not  discuss  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
question,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  was 
absurd  to  raise  the  bugbear  of  the  Continental  Sunday.  The  poet 
told  them  that — 

'  In  contemplation  of  created  things  . 
Bj  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.'  / 
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What,  then,  was  there  in  an  art  gallery  or  a  museum  to  degrade  or 
demoralise  the  people?  Nothing.  It  was  said  that  if  these  noble 
institutions  were  opened  on  Sundays  churches  and  schools  would  be 
emptied.  Had  people,  then,  bo  little  confidence  in  the  religious  instincis 
of  man  as  to  think  that  he  would  altogether  neglect  those  duties?  It  was 
the  welfare  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  that  they  who  advocated 
this  scheme  had  in  view,  and  to  improve  the  sociah  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  people,  on  the  grounds  of  true  progress,  and  on  the 
principle  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  us.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
He  thought  statistics  clearly  proved  the  desire  of  the  people  for  this 
measure,  and  he  believed  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two  it 
would  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Denny  Urlin  (London),  although  not  what  is  called  a  Sabba- 
tarian, was  not  convinced  that  it  was  desirable  to  open  tlie  public 
galleries  and  museums  on  Sunday,  as  he  deemed  it  a  dangerous  thing 
to  infringe  on  the  workman's  privilege  of  rest  on  that  day.  It  was  true 
that  some  of  the  public  institutions  were  already  open ;  but  they  were 
— like  Hampton  Court  and  Kew — places  where  the  gardens  were  the 
primary  objects  of  attraction,  and  where  the  buildings  were  subsidiary 
only.  It  would  be  ungracious  in  this  uncertain  climate  to  open  the 
gardens  and  to  shut  up  the  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  rain.  The 
arguments  for  opening  all  our  parks  and  gardens  on  Sunday  were  con- 
clusive ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  that. the  buildings  in  those  open  spaces 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  open  also.  A  gallery  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  was  to  be  argued  about  on  different  groimds ;  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  it  would  benefit  the  working  man  to  resort  to  this,  or  that 
the  change  was  desired  by  him.  Working  men  prized  the  day  of  rest, 
and  did  not  wish  it  tampered  with,  for  fear  of  ulterior  consequences  to 
them  if  the  old  distinction  between  the  first  and  the  other  days  of  the 
week  were  broken  down.  Mr.  Judge's  examples  were  some  of  them 
unfortunately  chosen.  Tlie  *  Free  Library  '  at  Notting  Hill  was  a  very 
small  affair,  unknown  to  the  public,  and,  in  fact,  a  private  institution 
in  spite  of  its  name.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  had  a  right,  as  any 
man  has,  to  open  his  gallery  on  Sunday ;  nor  would  we  inquire  what 
arrangements  he  made  with  his  servants.  It  was  a  very  different 
thing  when  it  was  sought  to  bring  the  attendants  in  our  public 
galleries  on  duty  on  Sunday.  Mr.  llathbone  had  spoken  of  his  right 
as  a  taxpayer  to  enter  on  Sunday;  but,  logically,  Mr.  Rathbone  had  an 
equal  right  to  demand  admission  at  5  or  at  12  p.m.,  or  on  a  '  student's 
day.'  All  public  places  must  be  subject  to  rules  of  limitations.  Mr. 
Kathbone  had  wisely  skimmed  over  the  Sunday  in  Paris,  where  there 
was  more  work  done  at  opera-houses  and  on  railways  than  on  week 
days.  Did  we  wish  to  see  the  Parisian  Sunday  here?  He  (Mr. 
Denny  Urlin)  quite  agreed  that  the  children  in  our  schools  were 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  beautiful  objects  in  nature  ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  defect  was  to  march  them 
through  museums  of  botany  and  zoology  on  Sundays.  The  right 
remedy  was  to  increase  the  parks  and  gardens  v/herein  their  holiday 
hours  might  be  passed,  and  also  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  elementary 
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schoolrooms  with  pictures  calculated  to  teach  natural  history  and 
similar  subjects.  The  walls  were  miserably  adorned  at  present  in 
most  of  the  London  Board  schools.  Open  air  and  recreation-grounds 
were  wanting,  and  it  was  better  to  aim  at  providing  them  than  to 
unsettle  the  old  rules,  according  to  which  the  public  galleries  were 
closed  for  one  day  in  the  week,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  the  public 
lervants  employed  in  them. 

Mr.  William  Brooke  (Huddersfield)  said  he  knew  something  of 
the  feelings  of  the  working  classes ;  he  had  worked  among  them  since 
he  was  a  boy.  He  thought  he  knew  something  of  their  feelings  on 
the  matter,  and  he  believed  they  were  very  different  from  what  the 
able  address  of  Mr.  Judge  would  lead  them  to  suppose.  As  to  the 
injustice  of  closing  on  Sunday  museums  and  art  galleries  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  because  paid  for  by  them  out  of  the  rat^  in  a 
country  like  ours  the  majority  must  rule,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  classes  had  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  Chriatdan  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  was  their  greatest  protection,  and  therefore  they  wished 
these  museums  to  be  kept  closed.  So  long  as  we  were  to  be  ruled  by 
majorities  we  must  require  proof  that  the  majority  desired  to  open 
these  places  before  we  could  say  that  there  was  any  wrong  in  keeping 
people  out  of  them.  The  working  classes  did  not  regard  the  Christian 
observance  of  Sunday  as  their  great  protection  without  considerable 
reason.  They  desired  to  keep  it  so  because  they  felt  that  it  was  the 
great  security  for  the  compulsoiy  cessation  from  work.  But  for  that 
the  Stmday  would  be  invaded,  and  such  invasion  would  be — he  was  not 
speaking  merely  in  the  religious  sense — fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  Mr.  Hathbone  wished  that  the 
English  Sunday  was  like  the  Sunday  in  Germany,  but  if  comparisons 
were  to  be  drawn  let  them  be  drawn  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
A  few  years  ago  he  used  to  go  to  Germany  to  buy  wool,  and  he 
recollected  while  there  living  in  a  somewhat  narrow  street  in 
Breslau.  There  he  remembered  to  have  seen  young  girls  at  work  till 
three  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  That  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  business,  but  once  the  Sunday  observance  was  invaded 
incursions  would  often  be  made  upon  it  for  the  exigencies  of  business. 
As  to  the  power  of  art  alone  to  raise  men  to  high  and  noble  lives,  we 
cannot  forget  that.  At  the  time  when  art  was  at  its  highest,  and  its 
place  in  the  world  was  most  honoured,  the  people  were  most  degraded, 
and  their  practices  the  most  dishonouring.  Let  them  go  as  he  had 
been  to  Pompeii,  and  ask  themselves  if  they  would  like  England  to 
be  in  the  state  in  which  that  city  was  when  it  was  destroyed.  Any 
one  who  would  visit  the  museum  at  Naples  could  see  this  for  himself. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  wished  to  see  the  Christian  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  because  he  believed  it  was  the  greatest  blessing  in 
this  weary,  hard-working  world  which,  next  to  the  Saviour,  God  had 
given  us. 

Mr.  TnoMAS  E.  Powell  (London)  said  this  was  the  first  time  that 
this  question  had  been  openly  discussed  at  their  meetings ;  at  all  events, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  a  working  men's  association  had  sent  a  special 
delegate*    Mr,  Brooke  had  spoken  of  Pompeii,  and  referring  to  aome 
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of  the  things  which  had  been  found  there  asked,  amid  great  applause, 
what  was  the  moral  state  of  those  cities  in  which  high  art  flourished  ; 
but  he  &iled  to  produce  any  other  evidence  of  the  moral  state  of  those 
cities,  and  certainly  had  failed  to  establish  the  connecting  link  between 
high  art  and  low  morality.     They  had  been  charged  with  counting  the 
number  of  those  who  &voured  Sunday  opening  twice  over,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  overlapping — for 
instance,  in  which  one  man  supporting  the  movement  might  belong  to 
more  than  one  trade  organisation ;    but  this  was  incidental  to  every 
movement,  and  every  aggregation  of  representative  bodies.     After  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Hill*s  remarks,  he  said  it  had  been  said  that  there  was 
no  demand  for  this  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  but  that  argument 
was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  contention  that  so  great  would  be 
the  attendance  that  every  one  connected  with  the  institutions  would  be 
worked  to  death.     What  was  proposed  would  compel  no  one  to  go  to 
the  museums  and  galleries,  but  would  leave  all  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased.     Nor  did  he  agree  that  it  would  separate  the  family.     It  was 
the  public-house  which  separated  the  family,  and  it  would  tend*more  to 
unite  the  family  if,  in  the  place  of  going  to  the  public-house  by  him- 
self, the  working  man  would  take  his  family  to  the  gallery  and  the 
museum.    Whatever  there  might  be  of  immorality  on  the  Continent 
certainly  could  not  be  traced  to  the  museums.     There  must  of  course 
be  a  great  amount  of  crime  and  vice  in  a  city  like  Paris,  but  at  least  in 
one  respect  the  working  classes  of  Paris  were  better  than  those  else- 
where ;  instead  of  seeing  them  at  public -house  bars,  they  were  found 
with  their  wives  admiring  works  of  art.     It  was  quite  true  they  did  not 
all  go  to  church.     With  all  reverence  for  religion,  he  thought  a  man 
who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  church  should  have  some  alternative 
occupation  besides  loitering'about  the  streets.    Some  of  the  most  rever- 
ential men  did  not  go  to  church,  and  they  ought  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter.    What  we  should  strive  for  was  to  offer  to  these  men,  whose 
daily  life  was  passed  amid  miserable  conditions,  some  influences  which, 
by  educating  their  minds  and  elevating  their  thoughts,  might  the  more 
fit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  lives,   and  for  die  reception  of  that 
reverence  for  higher  things  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  and  good 
religion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gritton,  in  reply,  said  that  his  experience  led  him 
unhesitatingly  to  the  belief  that  the  vast  mass  of  thoughtful  working 
opinion  in  this  country  was  not  always  on  religious  grounds,  but  very 
often  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was 
a  defence  against  encroachments  on  their  own  rights  and  against 
tmceasing  toil — opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  places  of  recreation  and 
amusement  should  be  opened  on  the  Lord's  day.  A  word  about 
Maidstone.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  agitation,  and  he  could  testify 
that  the  fight  was  fought  on  ^the  simple  groimds  of  Sunday  opening, 
and  they  succeeded  in  turning  out  most  of  the  Town  Councillors  who 
had  voted  for  the  opening  of  the  museum,  and  replacing  them  on  that 
specific  ground  by  those  who  were  pledged  to  dose  them.  It  was  the 
only  test  case  we  had  had  in  England  up  to  the  present  time.  No  one 
who  took  the  bright  side  of  the  Continental  Sunday,  and  compared  it 
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with  the  darkest  aspect  of  the  English  Sunday,  would  ever  arrive  at  a 
fair  conclusion.  Some  speakers  produced  an  impression  that  in  Eng- 
land on  Sunday  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  to  be  found  drunk, 
while  in  Paris  the  great  mass  of  people  could  be  found  in  the  art 
galleries  and  exhibitions.  His  experience  of  London  life  and  of  Paris 
life  was  different,  as  would  be  the  impressions  of  any  who  visited  those 
places  in  Paris  where  all  the  lowest  and  the  most  degraded  of  French 
artisans  were  living ;  after  all,  he  wished  to  go  back  to  that  which  was 
not  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  He  would 
never  fight  for  l3iis  question  except  on  the  grounds  of  religion;  it  was 
on  that  ground  alone  that  it  would  have  to  be  settled,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  to  be  settled  outside  this  Association.  The  Sabbath 
existed  now  because  it  was  God's  day,  and  was  recognised  as  such. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoRSFALL,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  argument  which 
had  been  used  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  if  museums  were 
opened  on  the  Sunday,  all  the  consequences  of  the  Continental  Sunday 
would  ensue,  was  one  which  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  abundant 
evidence  to  refute.  Practically  all  those  who  were  then  present  used 
museums  which  were  open  on  Sunday.  All  of  them  had  in  their 
houses  art  galleries  and  libraries,  which  most  of  them  used  on  the 
Sunday,  and  yet  was  their  life  as  a  whole  more  or  less  near  than  that 
of  the  working  classes  to  the  standard  of  life  which  they  desired  the 
working  classes  to  adopt  ?  One  striking  point  was  that  no  speaker  on 
the  side  of  opposition  to  Sunday  opening  had  ventured  to  make  any 
practical  suggestion  as  to  the  removal  of  the  admitted  evils  of  town 
life.  In  all  the  large  towns  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  were 
forced  to  spend  Sunday  in  ways  which  every  sensible  man  knew  must 
lead  to  utter  degradation.  It  was  ludicrous  to  say,  in  reply  to  this 
proposal,  that  these  people  should  be  provided  with  public  parks  and 
gardens.  The  p.irty  which  sought  to  open  museums  had  been  most 
active  in  getting  parks  for  the  people,  but  in  our  wretched  English 
climate  it  was  too  cold  or  too  wet,  on  five  out  of  six  Sundays,  to  enjoy 
out-door  exercise.  Until  they  who  had  their  libraries,  their  drawing- 
rooms,  and  their  conservatories  for  use  on  Sundays  were  willing  to 
allow  the  working  classes  to  use  similar  public  places,  these  could 
never  escape  from  their  horrible  degradation,  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  governing  classes,  and  especially  to  all  the  churches. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  in  reply,  said  Dr.  Gritton  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  statement  that  the  opening  of  the  museums  on  Sundays 
would  divide  the  family  life  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  exactly  the  opposite,  and  that  the  museum  and  picture 
gallery  were  just  the  kind  of  institutions  to  attract  the  family  as  a 
whole.  In  reference  to  the  cases  of  Maidstone  and  Keswick,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Gritton  endorsed  what  he  had  said — namely, 
that  Maidstone  was  the  only  place  where  the  Sunday  opening  could  be 
said  to  have  failed.  The  Keswick  library  was  opened  on  the  Sunday, 
but  it  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  it  was 
not  because  the  inhabitants  of  Keswick  had  got  tired  of  the  opening, 
but  because  the  vicar  had,  that  the  institution  was  closed.  They  had 
been   asked  to    accept,    as  an   argument    against   Sunday   opening, 
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the  statement  that  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  Sunday  work, 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  Continent ;  but  nowhere  was  the 
movement  for  closin^i^  workshops,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  on  Sunday,  so  strong  as  on  the  C!ontinent.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  Sunday  labour.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  document  which  Mr.  PoweU  wished  to  analyse  did  greatly 
influence  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  in  that  document  the 
members  of  that  House  were  told  that  2,235  trade  unions  and  other 
working-class  organisations,  numbering  nearly  500,000,  had  declared 
that  they  were  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  the  opening  of 
museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays.  But  when  that  document  was 
investigated  the  thousands  diminished  into  a  very  few  figures  indeed, 
so  far  as  the  labour  organisations  were  concerned ;  and,  as  evidence  of 
the  value  of  that  document,  there  was  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
Lord*s  Day  Rest  Association  had  withdrawn  it  from  circulation.  The 
Kcv.  Mr.  Packer  pointed  out  that  the  real  objection  after  all  was  not 
any  scruple  about  Sunday  labour,  but  the  theological  notions  about  the 
day  itself.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
Sabbatarian  superstition  must  be  got  rid  of  by  exposing  its  imreality. 
With  regard  to  the  library  at  Notting  Hill,  Mr.  Urlin,  while  attempting 
to  cast  ridicule  on  a  most  useful  public  institution,  had  carefully  re- 
frained from  pointing  out  any  evil  results  which  had  followed  from  its 
having  been  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  As  to  Dr.  Gritton's  con- 
nection with  Maidstone,  the  resolution  he  (Mr.  Judge)  had  read  in 
his  paper  was  passed  at  a  public  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  with 
local  gentlemen  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  none  of  them 
had  mentioned  Dr.  Gritton's  name.  Nor  were  they  aware  of  any  public 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  continued  opening  of  the  institution  on 
Sundays.  But  even  if  they  took  the  strongest  aspect  of  the  case  which 
Dr.  Gritton  had  brought  forward  that  day,  he  had  not  attempted  to 
refer  to  any  evil  results  which  had  obtained  where  this  experiment  had 
been  tried.  Altogether,  he  thought  the  case  of  Sunday  opening  had 
won;  but  perhaps,  instead  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  by 
resolution,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  discussion  to  speak  for 
itself.  England  was  at  present  in  an  anomalous  position  :  she  would 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  close  the  museums  already  opened ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  she  open  those  now  closed.  He  was  confident  that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  endure. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Sir  Rupert  Kettle)  said  he 
had  not  been  quite  sure  from  the  commencement  of  the  debate  whether 
the  arguments  were  in  the  proper  hands,  and  he  could  not  say  upon 
whom  were  what  he  might  call  the  issues.  In  logical  consistency 
those  who  proposed  the  change  should  defend  their  proposition. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  open  to  argument  whether  it  is  meant  that  all 
galleries  should  be  open,  or  whether  any  exception  should  be  made  of 
those  institutions  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  Dr.  Gritton,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  on  this  matter,  offered  strong  arguments,  based  on 
their  religious  convictions,  against  the  proposition.  There  they  might 
be  said  to  be  arguing  the  question  on  its  true  basis,  and  it  was  for  them 
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to  see  whether  there  was  any  sufficient  justification  for  setting  aside 
the  principles  upon  which  their  convictioDS  were  founded.  As  to 
the  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  opening, 
he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  gentlemen  who  used  them  were 
Altogether  satisfied  with  them  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be 
carried.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  very  sound  argument  to  say 
that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  all  national  museums  and  galleries  were 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  as  the  Westminster  Aquarium  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  were  open  to  their  proprietors  on  the  Sunday,  therefore 
the  public  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  museums  on  the  Sunday ; 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  any  place  might  be  opened  at  any  time  if 
it  was  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  The  argument  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Westminster  Aquarium  could 
not  go  into  them  at  night  was  an  argiunent  which  did  not  put  the  case 
on  the  loHy  and  elevated  level  which  it  ought  to  reach  as  a  great  and 
solemn  subject.  It  was  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposal  that 
there  was  more  crime  in  France  than  in  England,  and  reference  was 
made  to  juvenile  suicide ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  things  were 
crimes  in  England  which  were  not  crimes  in  France,  and  that  things 
were  punished  as  crimes  in  France  which  were  not  even  misdemeanours 
in  England.  Statistics  were  never  quite  trustworthy,  unless  the  facts 
from  which  they  were  drawn  were  identical.  He  might,  however,  take 
it  broadly  that  the  gentlemen  who  used  that  argument  sincerely 
believed  and  intended  to  convey  that  the  French  people  were  worse 
than  ourselves.  He  had  had  the  happiness  of  living  among  all  classes 
of  the  French  people,  and  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  that  that 
was  the  case  ;  but,  even  suppose  they  were,  it  must  be  shown  tJiat  it  was 
because  they  had  their  museums  open  on  Sunday  that  they  were  worse 
before  the  argument  could  be  said  in  any  sense  to  apply.  Those  who 
maintain  this  argument  must  either  contend  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  generally  tended  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  people ;  or  that  the 
extra  hours  devoted  to  them  on  Sunday  had  that  eflfect ;  if  the  argu- 
ment of  these  gentlemen  did  not  mean  that,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  did  mean.  If  this  argument  of  the  opponents  of  Sunday 
opening  is  true,  then  the  more  they  gave  the  people  art  culture  the 
more  depraved  they  would  become,  for  that  was  the  logical  way  of 
applying  the  argument.  For  a  gentleman  who  was  so  habitually  fair 
as  Mr.  Brooke,  to  take  the  worst  period  of  the  most  degraded  art  for 
the  purposes  of  his  illustration  somewhat  surprised  him,  and  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Brooke  would,  on  consideration,  take  a  broader  view.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  Greek  art  of  that  period  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
what  was  to  be  seen  in  a  secret  room  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples. 
As  to  the  subject  generally,  it  was  one  on  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  argument  which  had  always 
impressed  him  was  that  used  by  Mr.  William  Brooke.  Mr.  Brooke 
was  a  great  employer  of  labour,  and  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  working  classes ;  and  he  had  told  them  that  once  we  relaxed  the 
lawH  relating  to  Sunday  labour,  we  should  soon  find  that  in  the 
exigencies  of  trade  it  would  be  imperative  to  work  mills  and  &ctorie5 
on  Sundays.     He  (the  President)  was  afraid  that  would  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Brooke  would  no  doubt  refuse  to  work  his  mill  on  the  Sunday, 
but  there  were  many  manufacturers,  or  joint-stock  companies,  who 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  temptation ;   and,  as  Mr. 
Brooke  had  ^id,  if  tike  working  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  could 
not  be  indyced  to  do  it,  there  were  others  who  would.     The  outcome 
of  all  that,  in  his  own  mind,  was  that  we  must  go  on  discussing  this 
very  important  social  question  till  we  got  a  concourse  of  opinion  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  when  we  found  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
opening,  we  should  then  be  able  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
great  employers  of  labour,  and  make  all  the  neighbours  of  Mr.  Brooke 
act  as  he  would  act.     If  there  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  working 
classes  would  be  protected  against  Sunday  labour,  and  that  a  Sunday 
holiday  should  be  imposed  by  law,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  on 
this  question.     It  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
good  of  the  working  classes,  whose  condition  had  been  so  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Horsfall.      He  took  Mr.  Brooke's  view  that  they 
could  not  protect  themselves.     Mr.  Horsfall  told  them  that  there  were 
people  living  in  Manchester  who  had  never  seen  the  representation  of 
a  squirrel,  and  who  could  not  tell  the  berries  of  a  mountain  ash  from  a 
rose.     He  could  tell  Dr.  Gritton  that  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  that 
at  our  doors  this  country  was  in  much  greater  danger  than  France, 
for  it  showed  a  moral  decadence  and  a  moral  depression  as  to  which  it 
behoved  all  to  see  whether  it  was  not  within  the  reach  of  their  personal 
influence  to  remove.     He  hoped  that,  whatever  other  result  might 
arise  from  the  discussion  of  that  morning,  each  of  them  would  resolve 
within  his  sphere  to  address  himself  personally  and  practically  to  that 
serious  social  question.  How  can  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorest 
of  our  neighbours  be  improved  ? 


A  paper  on  *  The  Opening  of  National  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries  on  Weekday  Evenings '  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Chaeles  Hill,  Secretary,  Worfing  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest 
Association.^  The  following  is  an  abstract: — In  1860 ^a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended 
'  That  such  institutions  as  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  opened  on  week-day  evenings  to 
the  public  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  in  the  evening 
at  least  three  days  in  the  week.' 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  lighting  the  museums 
and  art  galleries  in  the  evenings  is  that  the  objects  would  be 
injured  by  gas.  This  objection  has  been  met  by  the  twenty- 
six  years'  experience  of  lighting  in  the  evening  by  gas  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  eleven  years  at  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum,  and  by  the  modem  development  of  the 
electric  light.     Science  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  Art. 

'  This  Paper  has  been  published  in  full  by  the  Anthor. 
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The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition have  been  lighted  with  the  electric  light  till  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  for  many  months,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  lighted  their  splendid  library  and 
reading-room  in  dark  weather  and  in  the  evenings  with 
electricity  during  the  past  four  years,  and  they  say  that 
*  this  has  been  done  with  very  satisfactory  results,' 

It  has  been  objected  that  there  is  risk  of  the  electric 
light  going  out.  This  risk,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
risk  of  daylight  going  out  from  fog. 

The  greatest  possible  danger  to  the  national  collections 
arises  from  the  absence  of  artificial  light  in  foggy  weather, 
especially  when  such  fogs  occur  on  Bank  holidays ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  to  avoid  such  risks  was  one  reason  why  the 
British  Museum  Library  was  lighted  up  with  electricity. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  opened  in  June, 
1857.  On  three  days  in  each  week  it  has  been  opened  from 
10  A.M.  till  10  P.M.  at  night,  and  on  three  days  from  10  a.m. 
till  6  P.M.  The  attendance  from  June,  1857,  to  March,  1883, 
has  been  as  follows: — Morning  visitors,  i.e.,  on  six  days  from 
10  A.M.  till  6  P.M.  (forty-eight  hours  per  week),  15,304,476; 
evening  visitors,  i.e.,  on  three  days  from  6  p.m.  till  10  P.1C. 
(twelve  hours  in  each  week),  6,525,746.  These  figures  show 
that  the  proportion  of  visitors  per  hour  in  the  evening  is 
very  much  larger  than  those  in  the  day-time. 

The  results  of  evening  opening  at  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum,  situated  in  a  densely-populated  working-class  dis- 
trict, are  still  more  striking.  This  museum  has  been  opened 
since  1872,  three  days  a  week  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  and 
on  three  days  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  on  all  days  to  March,  1882,  was  6,195,821  ;  of  these 
3,019,514  were  evening  visitors.  These  figures  show  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  visitors  have  been  during  the  twelve 
evening  hours  from  6  till  10  p.m.  in  each  week,  while  the 
other  half  have  visited  during  the  forty-eight  hours  per  week 
in  the  day-time,  and  the  evening  visitors  per  hour  are  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  the  day  visitors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  in  a  letter 
dated  May,  1882,  says: — *As  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
appearance,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  are  of  the  working-class ; '  and  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Cole  said : — *  On  Monday  nights  the  majority 
of  the  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  certainly 
working  people.' 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  evening  opening  of  some  of 
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our  national  collections  is  that  some  of  the  officials  look  upon 
the  treasures  entrusted  to  them  mainlj  as  great  schools  for 
students.  The  trustees  do  not  appear  to  have  any  strong 
desire  to  make  the  collections  places  of  popular  resort,  recre- 
ation, and  instruction.  Thej  love  to  receive  distinguished 
foreigners,  scholars,  artists,  and  students,  but  they  do  not 
try  to  attract  the  masses  of  the  population. 

This  spirit  creates  objections  to  the  evening  opening,  and 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  national  collections,  being  national  property,  should  be 
made  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  instruction, 
advancement,  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  demand  for  opening  the  national  collections  on  week- 
day evenings  has  been  growing  for  some  years  past.  Motions 
have  been  curried  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of 
opening  museums  and  art  galleries  on  week-day  evenings. 
In  the  last  debate  on  the  subject,  in  1882,  Mr.  Mundella 
said: — *  Those  who  had  recently  seen  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  open,  not  merely  from  six  to  ten,  but  from  six  to 
midnight,  and  admired  the  pictures  in  a  light  as  clear  as  day, 
could  not  but  believe  that  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery  might,  with  great  advantage  and  perfect 
safety,  be  opened  at  night.' 

In  1 882,  more  than  200  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons signed  a  memorial  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery,  requesting  them  to  take  into 
their  early  consideration  the  best  means  of  efficiently  lighting 
the  great  national  collections,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  remain 
open  to  the  public  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  every  week-day 
throughout  the  year.  2,335  working-class  organisations, 
having  480,725  members,  have  also  adopted  resolutions  in 
favour  of  opening  museums  and  galleries  on  three  week-day 
evenings  in  each  week,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Broad- 
hurst,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  last  session  142 
petitions,  signed  by  the  officials  of  tiudes  unions  and  the 
employes  of  dilBFerent  firms,  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  that  the  national  collections  might  be 
opened  on  week-day  evenings.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  are 
still  closed  in  the  evenings.  There  are,  however,  signs  that 
the  dawn  of  better  days  is  approaching. 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  practically 
admitted  that  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  lighting 
up  with  electricity  the  library  and  reading-room  till  eight  in 
the  evening;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  M.P.,  Sir 
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John  Lubbock,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
said  on  the  20th  of  last  Julj,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  That  the  objections  which  applied  to  the  use  of  gas  in  the 
British  Museum  did  not  apply,  or  at  least  applied  in  a  milder 
degree,  to  the  electric  light;  and  contingent  upon  satis- 
factory arrangements  being  made  for  the  electric  lighting  of 
the  district,  the  trustees  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  them  to  open  por- 
tions of  the  collections  to  the  public  in  the  evening/ 

Estimates  for  lighting  the  whole  of  the  British  Museum 
and  reading-room  with  electriciiy  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  first  outlay  for  plant  would  be  14,194?.,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  grand  national 
museums  and  art  galleries  will  all  be  lighted  up  by  the 
electric  light  on  at  least  three  week-day  evenings  in  each 
week,  till  ten  o'clock. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.^ 

What  constitutes  a  *  School  of  Music  *  ?  and  how  far  can  the 
Formation  of  an  English  School  he  encouraged  ?  By  the 
Eev.  H.  G.  BoNAViA  Hunt,  Mus.B.,  P.R.A.S.,  Warden 
of  Trinity  College,  London. 

THESE  is  a  twofold  fascination  in  such  a  question ;  for  it 
holds  us  by  its  direct  appeal  not  only  to  our  love  of 
art,  but  also  to  our  national  pride.  But  while  the  subject 
fascinates,  it  bristles  with  difficulties ;  for  the  terms  used  in 
the  question  convey  diverse  impressions  to  different  minds. 
Let  us  take,  to  begin  with,  the  term  ^  school,'  which  is  con- 
stantly being  used  in  so  many  senses  by  artists,  philosophers, 
and  *  educationists.'  Tou  have  only  to  refer  to  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  the  Nottingham  Con- 
gress of  last  year,  for  examples  of  the  various  applications  of 
this  term.  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  able  paper  we  find  the  term 
*  school  of  music '  doing  duty  for  ^  music  school,'  i.e.  a  place 
of  musical  instioiction ;  he  also  speaks  of  a  National  School 
of  Composition ;  a  school  of  Italian  opera ;  a  school  of  Eng- 
lish Church  music,  and  *  other  branches  of  the  English 
school ; '  and  these  changes  are  rung  with  slight  variations 
in  the  remarks  of  the  succeeding  speakers.  I  mention  this 
in  no  criticising  spirit,  but  merely  to  show  how  elastic  the 
term  is,  and  therefore  how  necessary  it  is  to  start  with  a  clear 

'  See  Transactions,  1882,  p.  608. 
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understanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed  in 
onr  present  discussion. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  this  clear  understanding  let 
us  agree  to  define  *  a  school  *  as  the  creation  of  a  group  of 
artists  whoso  work  possesses  in  common  some  distinctiye 
characteristic.  This  distinctiveness  may  lie  either  in  the 
kind  of  subject  chosen,  or  in  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted, 
or,  again,  in  a  subtle  aroma  (Sir  George  Grove,  I  notice,  uses 
the  word  *  flavour ')  which  pervades  all,  no  matter  what  the 
class  of  subject  or  the  mode  of  treatment. 

If  the  distinguishing  feature  of  any  school  be  a  limitation 
of  range  in  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  importance  of  that 
school  will  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  particular  class  of 
subject  selected — whether,  for  instance,  it  is  madrigal  or 
opera.  Each,  after  its  kind,  may  be  perfect ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  opera  is  accepted  as  the  nobler  of  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  exercise  of  higher  and  more 
varied  genius  and  skill.  Any  special  cult  of  this  nature, 
however,  is  essentially  narrow,  because  necessarily  exclusive. 
It  is  like  the  tall  palm  with  its  solitary  crown  of  leaves, 
rather  than  the  *  monarch-trees '  of  our  own  forests,  with 
their  broad,  out-spreading  branches. 

Secondly,  if  we  recognise  a  school  from  the  *  treatment ' 
point  of  view — by  which  I  mean  more  than  *  style ' — the 
range  of  subjects  will  be  wider,  but  still  more  or  less  limited 
in  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which  the  principle  involved 
is  applied.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  school  in  which 
only  the  stereotyped  *  classical  forms  *  are  allowed :  it  follows, 
of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  no  onward  movement ;  the  old 
genera  and  species  will  be  perpetuated  by  fresh  individuals, 
and  any  individual  production  which,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  its  predecessors,  may  exhibit  variation,  will  be  accounted 
abnormal  and  unworthy  to  live. 

But  what  of  the  third  alternative,  th6  sole  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  *  subtle  aroma '  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
subtle  because  it  can  in  no  wise  be  formulated;  because 
while  it  is  manifest  to  the  sense  it  cannot  be  crystallised 
into  an  exact  definition?  Here,  again,  'style'  is  not  the 
term,  for  '  style '  I  take  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  individual 
only.  If  we  may  vary  the  figure,  this  indefinable  quality  is 
as  distinguishable  as  the  typical  face  of  an  Englishman  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  a  foreigner.  Each  may  have  the 
same  '  Caucasian '  type ;  the  general  cast  of  features,  super- 
ficially considered,  may  be  strikingly  similar ;  both  may  have 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes ;  and  yet  there  is  no  need  of  the 
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evidence  of  speech  to  enable  ns  to  discern  the  Englishman. 
And  if  we  apprehend  a  school  of  mnsic  as  comprising  eveiy 
kind  of  work  which  possesses  this  nameless  bnt  unmistak- 
able qnalitj,  our  art-horizon  at  once  expands  on  all  sides, 
and  we  feel  the  conviction  borne  in  upon  ns  that  it  can 
enclose  nothing  less  than  a  complete  world. 

I  submit,  then,  that  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
we  can  give  to  the  first  part  of  our  question, — *  What  consti- 
tutes a  School  of  Music  ? '  And  in  speaking  of  an  ^  English 
school '  we  shall  by  the  same  light  regard  it  not  only  as 
marked  by  any  more  or  less  rigid  adherence  to  some  system 
of  treatment  in  theory  or  practice,  still  less  to  any  one 
branch  of  composition,  but  as  covering  the  whole  field  of 
art-work  with  all  its  diversities,  vicissitudes,  and  possibili- 
ties, nnd  at  the  same  time  setting  its  distinctive  impress  on 
everything  which  its  hand  has  touched,  so  that  all  men  shall 
say  of  it,  *  This  is  English  work.' 

It  may  seem  to  those  who  have  already  given  thought  to 
this  subject,  that  I  have  put  forward  a  great  deal  that  might 
have  been  taken  for  granted.  Bat  only  last  month  (Sept.  1883) 
a  writer  in  the  leading  musical  monthly  seeks  to  urge  upon 
musicians  that  the  opera  is  the  only  branch  of  musical  com- 
position capable  of  further  development,  and  that  onr  young 
composers  must  be  taught  to  bend  their  energies  in  this 
one  direction.  Our  poets  may  next  expect  to  be  told  that 
henceforth  they  must  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the 
drama,  and  write  no  more  epics,  odes,  or  elegies.  If  the 
scope  of  our  English  school  is  to  be  limited  to  one  province  of 
art,  however  noble, — if  our  concert-rooms  are,  in  conrse  of 
time,  to  be  regarded  as  mere  museums  for  the  exhibition  of 
musical  fossils,  while  the  boards  of  the  opera-house  are  to 
represent  the  only  fruitful  soil  from  which  new  forms  of  life 
can  be  evolved, — then  we  must  make  up  our  minds  ta  see  a 
deplorable  waste  (5f  creative  genius,  wasted  because  it  is 
warped  or  strained  in  a  direction  it  was  never  meant  to  take. 
This  I  had  in  my  mind  just  now,  when  I  said  that  any  spe- 
cial cult  of  this  nature  must  be  essentially  narrow,  because 
necessarily  exclusive ;  that  is,  it  provides  genius  with  only 
one  means  of  expression  instead  of  many.  We  may  comfort 
ourselves,  however,  with  one  reflection  in  quitting  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject,  namely,  that  the  highest  genius  will 
never  bow  to  the  dictum  of  others,  and  will  choose  any 
channel  for  its  utterance  which  will  serve  its  purpose  best 
from  time  to  time. 

We  will  dare  to  hope,  then,  that  our  English  school  will 
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remain  untrammelled  in  the  choice  of  subject.  We  may  also 
assure  ourselves  that  our  masters  and  leaders  will  not  attempt 
to  force  a  national  distinctiveness  by  any  employment  of 
artificial  means.  This  would  only  result  in  another  kind  of 
narrowness — that  of  mannerism — a  more  or  less  grotesque 
uniform,  which  may  clothe,  but  cannot  move,  a  work.  That 
which  we  recognise  as  verily  of  our  own,  can  never  be  thus 
put  on ;  it  is  of  nature,  spontaneous  and  inevitable,  and  is 
best  cultivated  when  let  alone. 

In  the  art  productions  of  former  times  national  distinc- 
tiveness was  necessarily  far  more  marked  than  it  can  be  now. 
The  diflFerence  between  the  Dutch  school  of  painters  and 
the  Italian  was  not  merely  one  of  method ;  it  was — as  I 
think  Buskin  points  out — one  of  ideal.  The  former,  with 
its  fruit  and  vegetables,  its  starched  matrons  and  red-nosed 
topers,  aimed  at  literalness ;  the  Italian  school  had  a  higher, 
because  a  more  poetic,  ideal,  appealing  as  it  did  to  imagina- 
tion and  emotion.  Moreover  these  artists,  Italian  or  Dutch, 
were  satisfying  not  only  their  own  predilections,  but  also 
those  of  the  patrons  who  employed  them.  A  Dutch  burgo- 
master would  revel  in  the  picture  of  his  well-plenished  des- 
sert table  ;  but  that  kind  of  thing  would  not  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  Italian  noble,  who  had  bowed  his  head  before  the 
Mater  Dolorosa,  and  held  sweet  converse  with  the  angels  of 
Baphael. 

But  in  these  times  the  old  conditions  and  results  of  na- 
tional isolation  are  not  what  they  once  were.  Nowadays 
people  of  almost  every  class  travel  more,  see  more,  hear  more. 
With  wider  knowledge  the  mind  expands,  and  the  greater 
the  intellectual  environment  the  more  lofty  will  be  the  ideal. 
And  in  no  domain  of  art  is  this  more  patent  than  in  that  of 
music.  The  musical  student  of  this  and  other  nations  is 
earlv  familiarised  with  the  work  of  all  the  *  schools.*  His 
own  efforts  may  be  moulded  in  this  or  that  cast,  according  as 
he  is  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  this  or  that  particular 
school.  Nevertheless  his  nationality  will  assert  itself  iA  his 
works ;  and  his  genius,  if  he  possess  it,  will  individualise 
them  all.  And  surely  that  should  be  sufficient.  The  con- 
ception of  a  lofty  ideal,  and  the  power  to  reach  it  by  one  way 
or  another,  cannot  and  should  not  be  the  monopoly  of  any 
one  small  section  of  the  human  race.  In  the  kingdom  of 
lofby  aspirations  every  great  soul  of  every  nation  has  an 
equal  right  of  citizenship.  If,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  see 
that  the  development  of  an  isolated  and  exclusive  school  of 
music  is  not  only  under  present  conditions  impracticable^ 
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bat  alfio  to  be  deprecated  as  nnworthy  of  the  catholicity  of 
all  true  art,  we  shall  rise  to  a  higher  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  a«k  how  shall  England  best  contribute  to  the 
future  literature  of  the  one  common  language  of  mankind  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  clear  the  groond  a  little  if  we 
summarise  our  musical  past.     England  may  boast  of  haymg 
produced  not  a  few  great  musicians — especially  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Church  music.     From  Tallis,  Marbecke,  and  Farrani, 
to  Wesley,  Goss,  and  Smart,  not  to  mention  such  living 
writers  as  Ouseley,  Hopkins,  and  Garrett,  we  may  boast  a  long 
roll  of  Church  musicians,  at  least  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
nation.      But  while  rendering  all  homage  to  the  splendid 
musicianship,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  fine  devotional 
spirit  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rich  treasury  of  our 
sacred  music,  we  can  hardly  claim  to  have  taken  the  lead  of 
the  nations,  even  in  this  respect.     In  paying  all  i*everence 
to  Tallis  we  must    not    entirely    forget  his  contemporary, 
Palestrina,  whose  works   cannot  but  have  reached  and  in- 
fluenced Tallis,  and  through  Tallis  his  successors,  whose 
anthems  and  service-music  may  be  regarded  as  English  assi- 
milations of  the  motets,  ma-sses,  and  Magnificats   of  the 
Boman  Church — developments  of  the  nuova  miuica  identi- 
fied for  ever  with  the  name  of  Palestrina.    About  a  century 
later  we  have  our  next  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Purcell,  whose  operas  may  well  compare  with  those  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  and  whose  Church  music  is  too  well 
known  to  us  all  to  need  reference  here. 

But  after  Purcell,  what  English  name  is  there  which  may 
be  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with  his  ?  What  later  names 
have  we  that  shall  mate  with  those  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  or  Beethoven  ?  So  far,  then,  we  must  admit  that 
amongst  all  our  illustrious  musicians  there  is  not  one  of 
whom  we  can  declare  that  he  has  given  to  the  world  a  new 
revelation.  And  in  making  such  an  admission  our  national 
pride  need  not  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  only  look 
vrith  fuller  assurance  to  the  future.  A  country  which  has 
produced  so  many  giants  in  the  sister  arts,  and  especially  in 
that  art  which  has  so  close  an  affinity  in  essence  with  that 
of  music — poetry—  may  surely  be  credited  with  the  power  to 
bring  forth  her  race  of  giants  in  music  too.  In  the  music  of 
the  future — a  phrase  which  I  do  not  employ  in  its  limited 
sense — we  may  rest  assured  that  English  musicians  will  take 
no  unworthy  part. 

For  already  we  see  about  us  abundant  signs  that,  after 
long  years  of  lethargy,  and  consequent  musical  stagnatiGiiy 
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new  life  is  beginniiig  to  stir  in  Old  England.  The  seed  of 
that  new  life  has  been  and  is  being  sown  broadcast  In  all  our 
provinces,  and  we  have  only  to  work  on  and  wait  in  patience, 
and  with  a  good  hope,  for  the  coming  of  harvest.  For  many 
years  past,  liie  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  alone  in  its  labour, 
has  given  to  the  nation  a  splendid  race  of  teachers,  and  the 
younger  institutions  who  are  now  so  worthily  sharing  in  that 
great  work  will,  I  trust,  in  the  persons  of  their  respective 
governing  bodies,  never  lose  sight  of  what  is  justly  due  to 
those  who  have  borne  *  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.' 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  our  cathedrals,  the  nursing  mothers 
of  all  the  modern  arts,  have  not  only  supplied  some  of  our 
greatest  composers  past  and  present,  but  really  kept  the  art 
of  music  alive  amongst  us  during  long  periods  of  utter 
apathy  and  neglect.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things  it 
would  not  be  just  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  cultivation 
and  oi*ganisation  on  these  venerable  bodies.  As  in  the  field 
of  general  culture  the  old  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, active  and  efficient  as  they  are,  must  needs  be  sup- 
plemented by  new  seats  of  learning  and  centres  of  educa- 
tional enterprise,  so  must  oxuc  time-honoured  musical 
societies  be  prepared  to  see,  and  to  welcome  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  past  efforts,  the  advent  of  new  labourers  into  their 
vineyard.  Thus  it  is  that  within  the  last  two  decades  the 
work  of  the  older  bodies  has  ripened  into  the  foundation  of 
the  College  of  Organists,  with  its  well-devised  and  carefully- 
executed  scheme  of  examinations  for  Church  musicians ;  of 
Trinity  College,  London,  with  its  teaching  staff  of  some  fifty 
professors,  and  its  higher  and  local  examinations,  resorted  to 
by  over  5,000  candidates  every  year ;  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  a  successful  enterprise  which  owes  its  existence  to, 
and  is  well  subsidised  by,  the  Corporation  of  London ;  and, 
*  last  but  not  least,'  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  with  its 
numerous  free  scholarships,  the  funds  for  which  have  been 
brought  together  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  Eoyal  brothers,  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  able  and  deserving  English  students,  who  will 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  in  their  turn  to 
the  musical  culture  of  their  country.  From  all  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ground  is  being  fully  worked,  that  there  is 
now  no  lack  of  skilful  husbandry,  and  that  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  reap  in  due  season  a  plentiful  harvest  of  good 
and  enduiing  results. 

Yet,  although  this  systematic  seed-sowing  is  indispensable 
as  a  preliminary,  far  more  is  needed  to  develop  our  English 
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school  of  music.  Trae,  we  never  can  of  our  own  motion 
evolve  the  fair  fruits  of  genius  (for  of  this  as  of  higher  things 
it  may  be  verily  said  that,  while  one  planteth  and  another 
watereth,  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase),  but  there  is 
much  that  we  can  do  which  has  scarcely  been  attempted 
hitherto.  In  nine  casts  out  of  ten  (to  say  the  least)  our 
young  composers  have  no  means  whatever  of  bringing  their 
works  to  the  test  of  public  criticism.  It  is  well  known  that 
English  compositions  have  little  chance  with  the  generality 
of  concert  managers — these  alleging  that  their  audiences  are 
indiflferent  to  them.  For  ray  part  I  believe  this  objection, 
valid  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  is  now  practically  ob- 
solete, and  that  English  audiences,  especially  of  the  educated 
classes,  are  very  ready  to  hear  any  new  work  by  an  English 
composer,  especially  if  they  are  aware  it  has  been  put  forward 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  authority.  There  is 
always  room  in  every  ordinary  concert  programme  for  at 
least  one  new  item  of  English  work ;  and  if  that  item  is  to 
be  found,  the  chances  that  our  conductors  will  refuse  it  ad- 
mission are  lessening  day  by  day.  Of  late  years  one  or  two 
societies  have  offered  prizes  for  compositions  of  various  kinds. 
The  London  Church  Choirs  Association  has,  I  believe, 
awarded  premiums  for  anthems  and  services  performed  at 
its  annual  gatherings  in  St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere.  During 
the  season  1882-83  the  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London  offered  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best 
overture ;  and  in  response  to  their  invitation  a  hundred  com- 
petitors entered  the  lists — not  so  much,  I  fully  believe,  for 
the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  prizes  (although  great  is  the 
honour  when  the  adjudicators  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and 
Sir  Michael  Costa)  as  for  the  unusual  distinction  of  a  place  in 
the  programme  of  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Every  year  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College,  London,  offer  a  prize  of  ten 
guineas,  coupled  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  College,  for  a 
composition  of  the  class  known  as  ^chamber  music,'  Sir 
Michael  Costa  kindly  giving  his  valuable  aid  as  adjudicator. 
Several  excellent  works  have  come  to  light  by  this  means, 
including  two  string  quartets  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Stephens,  a  well-known  and  respected  name  amongst 
musicians.  But  the  net  result  of  these  efforts,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  is  pain- 
fully meagre.  If  the  formation  of  an  English  school  of 
music  is  to  be  fairly  and  adequately  encouraged,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  further  and  wider  measures,  of  which  the 
individual  operations  just  mentioned  can  only  form  an 
incidental  feature. 
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One  of  the  attributes  of  genius  is  said  to  be  the  power  to 
surmount  obstacles.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  enough ; 
genius  has  often  worked  wonders  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
in  the  world.  But  there  is  a  limit  in  possibilities — if  you 
please,  impossibilities — beyond  which  even  the  highest  genius 
cannot  go.  A  due  command  of  time  and  money  is  too  often 
one  of  those  impossibilities.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  A.  B. 
is  a  young  musician  of  promise,  who  has  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  Royal  College,  or  some  other  institution,  by  which 
means  alone  (for  his  parents  are  poor)  he  is  enabled  to  ob- 
tain professional  training.  During  the  three  or  four  years 
of  his  scholarship  he  works  hard  at  the  drudgery  of  the  art, 
including  harmony  and  counterpoint,  where  any  attempt  to 
break  the  academic  traces  is  promptly  and  very  properly 
checked.  When  he  has  completed  his  course,  his  professors 
tell  him  he  may  give  full  play  to  his  originality — not  until 
then.  Ho  earns  great  praise  for  the  technical  skill  and 
facility  displayed  in  his  exercises ;  and  one  or  two  MS.  over- 
tures or  concertos,  composed  upon  the  approved  classical 
models,  are  performed  by  the  College  orchestra.  At  length, 
the  period  of  his  scholarship  having  expired,  A.  B.  is  turned 
upon  the  world  with  an  excellent  character  and  an  empty 
pocket.  How  is  he  to  live  ?  There  is  only  one  resource — 
teaching.  By  means  of  a  good  teaching  connection — when  he 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it — and  perhaps  an  organistship, 
with  an  occasional  concert  engagement,  he  is  able  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  But  his  prosperity — poor  as  that  is 
at  the  best — is  the  death  of  his  greater  self.  After  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day  spent  in  the  most  patience-trying  work 
of  any  I  know — even  if  it  be  only  to  stand  and  look  on — 
neither  mind  nor  body  can  be  supposed  capable  of  rising  to 
the  effort  of  original  composition.  Our  young  musician  was 
directed  to  this  time  as  the  period  of  emancipation  from  the 
necessary  restraints  of  the  schools,  when  he  would  be  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius.  Of  what  use  is  that 
freedom  ?  As  in  the  old  fable  of  the  tortures  of  Sisyphus, 
the  ecstatic  draught  is  lifted  up  only  to  be  dashed  away  ere 
it  touches  the  lips.  But  I  shall  be  reminded  that  some  of 
our  English  composers  have  made  themselves  heard  in  spite 
of  this  tremendous  difficulty.  I  grant  that  our  English  school 
has  gained  by  their  self-sacrifice ;  yet  we  can  never  know 
the  extent  of  our  loss.  Take  one  case  alone — that  of  the 
illustrious  Sterndale  Bennett. 

What  we  need,  then,  for  our  English  school  of  music,  is 
the  kind  of  encouragement  which  we  find  is  given  in  otiiier 
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departments  of  culture.  The  long-established  endowments 
of  learning  have  recently  been  supplemented  by  aids  to 
scientific  research,  in  all  which  it  has  been  fully  recognised 
that  ability  must  have  free  play  in  a  certain  amount  of  assured 
leisure.  It  is  also  an  accepted  axiom  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  is  promoted  in  proportion  as  its  resources  are  de- 
veloped ;  and  every  intelligent  person  acknowledges  that  the 
cultivation  of  aU  the  arts  and  sciences  is  a  most  important 
step  in  this  direction — that  in  these  days  it  is  indispensable. 
Yet  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  our  composers. 
Some  few  of  those  who,  by  dint  of  gigantic  exertions,  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  suffered  to  stand  in  their  way,  have  b^n  rewarded 
with  honours  of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  stamp.  William 
Stemdale  Bennett  was  thus  honoured  vnth  a  knighthood,  bat 
he  had  to  go  on  with  tcEiching  that  wore  him  down  into  the 
grave.  We  want,  therefore,  for  our  rising  men,  a  system  of 
recognition  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a  means  of  pro- 
vision ;  something  which  shall  answer  to  our  college  fellow- 
ships at  the  Universities  (I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Frank  Bomer  for  this  suggestion),  or  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly corresponding  with  the  Prix  de  Rome  of  ihe  Paris 
Conservatoire,  or,  again,  with  the  Badcliffe  Travelling  Fellow- 
ships in  the  Oxford  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Whatever  form 
this  provision  may  take,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  to 
the  musician  thus  provided  for,  *  Go  and  visit  the  great  art- 
centres  of  the  world,  see  and  hear  all  that  is  worthy  to  be 
seen  and  heard  ;  while  eschewing  mere  imitation,  you  will  be 
able  to  assimilate  freely  that  which  is  fittest  for  your  nurture, 
and  thus  nourished  and  strengthened,  and  without  over- 
anxious thought  for  the  morrow,  you  will  be  able  to  give  us 
back  a  thousand  times  more  than  we  have  given  to  you.* 

Another  means  of  encouragement  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
the  formation  of  an  Academy  of  Musicians  upon  the  lines 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  or  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Why  music  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  category  of 
the  Ai'ts  embraced  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  why  it  should 
as  a  science  be  practically  excluded  from  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  an  unfathomable  mystery,  unless  it 
be  that  even  great  minds  are  prone  to  esteem  but  hghtly 
those  things  which  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  apprehend. 
In  the  paper  which  he  read  last  year  at  tiie  Nottingham  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Lloyd  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  will  *be  to  music  what  the  Royal  Society  is  to 
science,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  to  painting,  and  South 
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Kensington  to  design — an  institution  thoroughly  competent 
to  fix  the  various  standards  of  examination  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  grant  diplomas,  the  value  of  which  shall  be 
beyond  question/     Now  I  cannot  conceive  what  connection 
can  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lloyd  between  the  first 
two  instances  and  the  third.     Neither  the  Boyal  Academy 
nor  the  Boyal  Society  fixes  standards  of  examination  after 
the  manner  of  South  Kensington,  or  grants  diplomas  in  the 
sense  intended  by  Mr.  Lloyd.     The  Ik)yal  Society  is  what  it 
is  to  science,  and  the  Academy  what  it  is  to  painting,  chiefly 
because  it  is  in  each  case  an  assemblage  of  those  who  have 
done  and  are  doing  good  and  lasting  service  to  the  science  or 
art  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  and  because  the 
admission  of  a  member  implies  that  he  is  accounted  by  that 
assembly  to  be  worthy  not  only  to  be  received  as  an  equal, 
but  also  to  pronounce,  by  his  own  voice  and  vote,  on  the 
merits  and  the   claims   of  other  candidates  for  the  same 
exalted  peerage.     It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  ample  constitu- 
tion of  tiie  Eoyal  College  of  Music  will  admit  of  the  forma* 
tion,  on  similar  lines,  of  a  corporate  assembly  of  distinguished 
English  musicians,  into  which  a  composer  who  has  ^  made 
his  mark '  can  be  *  co-opted '  by  his  brethren.     It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  however,  to  add  that  if  such  an  assembly  would 
have  equal  weight  and  authority  with  similar  bodies,  it  must 
enjoy  absolute  independence  of  choice,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  College  would  thus  have  to  submit  to  an  imperium 
in  imperioy  which  is,  at  the  best,  a  very  delicate  position. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  expect  that  art  with  life  in  it,  any  more 
than  the  human  form,  will  grow  without  developing  new 
features,  and,  perchance,  new  instincts.  To  grow  is  not 
simply  to  increase  in  bulk  ;  the  form  of  a  man  is  not  that  of 
an  infant  magnified.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  altera- 
tions in  the  external  features  of  our  art  as  the  natural  results 
of  healthy  development.  Now,  some  of  us  are  not  unlike  the 
Chinese,  who,  seeing  beauty  in  the  baby-foot,  compress  it  with 
bandages  in  order  that  it  maybe  an  adornment  of  womanhood. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  those  amongst  us  who,  sensible 
of  the  beauty  of  the  standard  forms  of  musical  construction, 
are  desirous  of  nothing  more  than  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
same  models.  It  is  one  of  our  insular  characteristics  that  we 
are  distrustful  of  change,  and  in  no  class  is  this  more  marked 
than  amongst  musicians.  Our  leading  composers  are  far  too 
timid,  as  the  result  of  their  training,  to  strike  out  a  new  line 
for  themselves  ;  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  who  does  not 
follow,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  track  of  those  who  have  gone 
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before.  And  onr  younger  composers  are  accordingly  dis- 
conraged  firom  taking  any  such  independent  course  as  would 
bring  upon  them  heavy  sentence  for '  violating  the  traditions.' 
English  mnsicians  are  so  jealons  of  their  reputation  for 
scholarship,  that  they  have  become  scholastic ;  and  to  say  of 
a  work  that  it  is  '  mnsicianly '  would  seem  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  commendation.  On  the  other  hand,  development^ 
as  I  understand  it,  does  not  mean  the  sudden  casting  aside 
of  the  old  forms.  The  art  that  endures  must  build  on  the 
solid  foundations  of  the  past;  and  who  can  say  that  what  is 
known  as  the  ^  binary  form '  does  not  contain  the  latent  germ 
of  still  greater  structural  beauties,  which  shall  be  developed 
some  day  by  the  fructifying  genius  of  our  English  composers  ? 
And  so,  while  we  shall  by  no  means  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
anything  that  is  really  beautiftd,  whether  it  be  bom  of  the 
past  or  present ;  whUe  we  shall  cast  aside  nothing  because 
it  is  old,  nor  attempt  to  build  upon  untried  foundations  be- 
cause they  are  new;  we  shall  nevertheless  hesitate  to  pounce 
down  upon  our  young  composers  for  any  variation  from  the 
lines  we  know  so  well — at  least  until  we  have  assured  our- 
selves that  it  is  a  deterioration — lest  we  should  incur  the 
responsibility  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  highest  Art 
the  world  can  ever  know. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said 
the  paper  had  pointed  out  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  music  in 
this  country  had  to  encounter,  and  that  was  the  want  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  musician.  There  was  little  or  nothing  for  him  to 
do  except  to  teach.  Of  course  he  could  go  and  sing  in  the  concert 
rooms,  but  that  was  a  very  precarious  method  oE  making  a  living. 
There  was,  however,  one  main  ground  on  which  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  rely,  and  which  would  yield  a  profitable  living  if  properly  studied, 
that  was  the  opera.  A  man  gave  his  whole  time  and  thought  to 
writing  an  oratorio,  and  if  it  was  very  successful  it  was  performed 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  year.  Let  them  take  as  instances 
the  most  successful  oratorio  of  modern  days — *  Elijah' — how  of^en  was  it 
performed  as  compared  with,  say,  Gounod's  *  Faust  *  ?  But  while  the 
Opera  might  enable  the  musician  and  vocalist  to  live,  it  was  not 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vocal  talent. 
At  present  there  was  a  tendency  in  that  class  of  music  to  use  the 
human  voice  as  one  instrument  among  a  great  number,  thus  compara- 
tively ignoring  the  most  sympathetic  of  all  instruments,  not  even 
excepting  the  violin.  There  was  another  reason  why  they  should 
look  to  the  opera,  and  that  was  that  it  embraced  the  dramatic  element, 
one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature.      Art  which  wm 
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dramatic  awoke  our  sympathies  very  much  more  than  art  which  was 
not  dramatic.  We  found  this  in  the  picture  galleries.  How  much 
more  readily  a  picture  appealed  to  us  when  it  had  a  strong  story  to 
tell,  than  when  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  drawing,  however  good  !  The 
music  which  really  stirred  a  nation  was  that  which  appealed  to  the 
people  who  might  not  have  the  merely  technical  knowledge.  The 
opera  was  essential  to  the  higher  kind  of  music,  not  even  excepting  the 
oratorio. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  (Halifax)  thought  there  were  one  or  two  points  in 
the  paper  which  deserved  considerable  attention.  Mr.  Rathbone  had 
alluded  to  one  in  his  reference  to  the  &ct  that  uncultivated  people 
could  appreciate  music.  Music  appealed  to  the  heart  as  much  as  and 
perhaps  more  than  painting.  The  point  which  most  required  atten- 
tion seemed  to  him  to  be  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  student,  other  than  the  requirement  to  teach.  This 
had  been  done  to  some  extent  by  the  scholarships  in  the  new  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  that  great  movement  was  especially  in  mat 
respect  one  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  country.  Corporations 
and  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  endow  scholarships  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  promising  pupils  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  way 
which  was  now  almost  impossible,  at  least  with  a  due  regard  for 
finding  the  means  of  existence. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Horsfall)  said  the  paper  seemed  to  him  to  be 
exceedingly  valuable  as  being  full  of  sound  common  sense.  It  was 
surprising  that  imtil  a  few  years  ago  no  provision  should  have  been 
made  by  way  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  the  one  art  which  for  a 
long  time  in  England  had  most  influenced  the  life  of  the  people.  We 
know  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  indeed  before  that,  the  English 
were  remarkable  as  a  musical  people.  The  knowledge  of  singing  was 
then  generally  diffused.  Part  singing  was  a  common  amusement ;  and 
yet,  while  provision  was  made  for  the  study  of  pictorial  art,  none  had 
been  made  for  the  study  of  music  until  the  foimdation  of  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Mr.  Hunt  had  given  admirable  advice  in  saying  that  we 
should  not  seek  to  form  an  exclusively  English  school.  Music  was  a 
universal  language  and  could  appeal  to  all,  and  in  the  formation  of  a 
school  in  England  we  should  only  seek  to  enable  students  to  give  the 
most  perfect  expression  to  the  best  musical  ideas.  All  could  co- 
operate in  making  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  ^miliar  with 
music.  We  should  endeavour  to  familiarise  children  as  well  as  grown 
persons  with  the  best  music.  By  that  means  we  should  get  a  more 
general  wish  to  learn  how  to  give  expression  to  musical  ideas.  This 
could  only  be  done  when  many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
and  thinking  a  good  deal  about  music.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  every  English  town  would  follow  the  example  set  in 
London,  and  institute  classes  for  advanced  training  in  the  use  of 
musical  instruments.  There  were  very  few  opportunities  in  this 
country  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
instruments.  There  were  in  most  towns  one  or  two  i^ilful  musicians, 
but  their  terms  are  always  high.  In  London  a  class  had  been  formed, 
which  provided  teachers  for  young  persons  who  had  acquired  some 
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measure  of  skill.  They  could  join  the  class  on  payment  of  a  nominal 
sum.  When  the  people  in  our  towns  recognised  more  than  we  did 
now  the  necessity  for  fuller  life,  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  eveiy 
town  would  see  the  necessity  of  having  its  own  musical  school,  and 
when  that  was  the  case  musical  composers  would  no  longer  meet  with 
great  difficulty  in  finding  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  works  which 
ihej  produced. 


SCHOOLS   OF   AET. 

How  can  a  School  of  Art  as  applied  to  Textile  and  other 
Manufactures  he  best  supported  and  utilised  with  a  view  of 
meeting  Foreign  Competition ?   By  Bobebt  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 

IT  can  hardly  be  to  the  credit  of  a  great  commercial  cotintiy 
such  as  England,  depending  for  her  welfare  and  pros- 
perity in  a  large  degree  upon  maintaining  her  trade  against 
the  increasing  competition  of  the  world,  that  such  a  question 
as  this,  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  paper,  has  to  be 
asked  to-day ;  when  we  consider  how  imperative  it  is  that 
the  handicraftsmen  of  the  country  should  be  educated,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  hold  their  own  with  those  of  other  nations, 
not  only  in  mere  skill  of  hand,  but  in  correctness  of  eye,  and 
artistic  taste  and  design,  so  that  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  produce  shall  compare  favourably  with  the  products 
of  other  nations,  in  cost,  workmanship,  and  design ;  and  thus 
be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing foreign  competition  in  all  products  of  those  trades 
which  are  cognate  to  art. 

It  is  not  part  of  this  paper  to  discuss  how  far  the  system 
of  free  trade  in  English  products,  handicapped  against  heary 
protective  tariffs  on  goods  imported  from  other  countries, 
can  be  fairly  met :  even  if  all  other  considerations  are  equal, 
this  handicapping  becomes  still  more  unfair  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  cost  of  production  and  price  of  labour 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  less  abroad  than  they  are  in  tins 
country. 

In  the  unfortunate  strikes  now  going  on  in  some  of  the 
cotton-weaving  districts,  this  element  of  inequality  of  com- 
petition will  no  doubt  be  thrashed  out ;  but  I  fear  the  im- 
portance of  the  competition  of  brain  will  be  overlooked,  and 
the  mere  trade  figures  and  statistics  compared,  without 
reference  to  that  which  I  hold  is  an  important  element  in 
the  causes  which  at  the  present  moment  are  acting  against 
the  weaving  trade,  especially  those  which  embrace  inferiority 
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of  design  and  taste,  in  an  age  when  the  mass  of  the  educated 
classes  decline  to  accept  such  inferiority. 

I  recently  asked  one  of  the  largest  upholsterers  in 
London  what  sort  of  proportion  the  English  bore  to  foreign 
tissues — of  the  class  known  as  tapestries,  cotelines,  &c.  as 
sold  by  them — and  was  told  about  3  to  1 ;  the  foreign  goods 
being,  as  I  was  told,  much  better  in  design  and  colour,  and 
generally,  to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  *  much  more 
saleable.' 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  application  of  good  art 
design  to  manufactures  of  every  kind  has,  without  doubt, 
materially  improved,  induced  by  the  higher  artistic  edu- 
cation, and,  as  a  consequence,  by  the  greater  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  better  art  treatment  in  everything 
about  them. 

With  this  improvement  in  taste  there  has  not  been  any 
proportionate  increase  in  the  means  by  which  a  sound 
technical  and  artistic  education  may  be  given  to  those  who 
form  the  backbone  of  all  British  trade,  the  workers  or  handi- 
craftsmen of  the  day,  and  through  this  education  a  love  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  work  they  are  engaged  upon.  Few 
handicraftsmen  have  any  real  interest  in  their  work ;  to  them 
it  is  simply  a  means  of  earning  a  given  rate  of  wage,  and 
whether  the  design  be  good  or  bad  they  are  equally  in- 
diflferent :  they  know  nothing  and  care  less  as  to  its  being 
good  in  form  or  harmonious  in  colouring.  Why  should  they 
not  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  make  it  more  valuable  to 
the  world  by  better  art  treatment,  and  so  procure  a  higher 
price  for  it,  insisting  always,  as  they  would  then  be  able  to 
do,  on  soine  fair  share  in  the  increased  value  ?  If  the  man 
who  finds  the  capital  finds  he  can  get  a  better  return  for  it 
by  higher  artistic  taste,  he  will  be  forced  to  recognise  and 
pay  for  the  brain  that  made  the  improvement.  The  old 
Oriental  weaver  made  carpets  and  tapestries  that  command 
fabulous  prices  to-day ;  why  cannot  the  weaver  of  to-day  do 
likewise  P  The  demand  for  greater  artistic  design  in  all 
trades  cognate  to  art  has,  in  the  order  of  things,  brought 
about  a  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  more  educated  men,  of 
higher  culture  as  individual  artists  a4d  designers,  who  have 
to  a  certain  extent  supplied  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  created  a  fashion  or  craze  for  some  par- 
ticular style  of  design  more  in  sympathy  and  in  common 
with  our  general  feelings  or  wants. 

Manufacturers  themselves  have  found  that  competition 
nowadays  is  one  of  brain,  intelligence,  and  design,  as  well 
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as  of  mere  materials  and  trade  produce.  There  is  no  lack 
of  money  in  the  country ;  people  pay  large  sums  for  good 
pictures  for  their  walls,  for  good  artistic  decoration  and 
furniture,  for  old  Oriental  carpets  and  hangings :  why  should 
not  there  be  a  high  class  of  art  industrial  work  in  England 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  old  or  modem,  so  that  the  artistic 
and  monied  classes  might  line  their  walls  or  floors  with 
home-made  productions?  I  want  to  see  the  clap-trap 
nonsense  of  *  high  art '  eliminated  from  our  vocabulary,  to 
have  everything  good  in  taste,  not  merely  a  few  special  and 
therefore  costly  productions.  Art  should  be  the  beginning, 
not  the  end  of  education ;  our  products  should  be  such  as 
the  whole  world  will  buy,  because  they  are  better  in  design, 
better  in  taste,  better  in  colour  than  any  other  productions ; 
depend  upon  it,  the  education  and  general  culture  which 
bring  about  such  a  result  in  all  English  trade  products  will 
be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  buyers  from  all  the  world, 
and  of  meeting  all  foreign  competition  with  success  and 
general  profit  to  the  whole  community. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  increase  of  foreign  imports 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Manufactures  imported  average — 

Cotton  .  .  1863-65  £876,000  against  £1,618,000  average  in  1876-77. 
Glass.  „         £540,000      „         £1,462,000 

Silk    .        .        .  „      £7,420,000      „        £12,068,000 

Woollen      .        .  „      £1,851,000      „  £4,822,000 

Iron  and  steel  worked     „         £389,000      „  £1,462,000 

The  requirements  of  our  own  and  other  countries  have 
to  be  looked  in  the  face  if  we  are  not  to  be  beaten  out  of 
the  field  by  foreign  competition ;  we  have  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  new  methods,  new  machinery,  and  new  com- 
binations in  almost  every  industrial  product.  America  is  run- 
ning us  hard  in  all  work  in  which  keen  business  enterprise, 
inventive  genius,  and  quick-witted  grasping  of  ordinary  wants 
and  necessities  are  concerned,  and  we  are  learning  that  com- 
petition cannot  be  met  by  keeping  in  the  old  grooves,  and  fol- 
lowing the  steady  humdrum  paths  of  our  forefathers.  Active 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  now  travel  over 
all  the  world,  meet  us  at  our  doors,  and  in  friendly  rivalry 
run  us  hard  in  everything  pertaining  to  industrial  products. 
In  the  nature  of  things  this  can  only  be  met  by  our  own 
manufacturers  sending  agents,  or  themselves  travelling  into 
other  worlds  and  meeting  their  rivals  face  to  face  with 
goods  equally  good  or  better,  equally  artistic,  and  equally 
cheap.     In  tiiis  way  they  may  not  only  stem  the  tide  of 
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competitiou,  but  learn  new  ways  and  new  experiences; 
and  in  many  indostrial  products  these  have  resulted  in 
keener  business  enterprise,  higher  excellence  in  workman- 
ship and  design,  and  greater  facility  of  production,  and 
consequent  reduction  in  cost  of  many  articles  of  ordinary 
domestic  use  and  wear,  so  far  as  the  increasing  rise  in 
wages  and  the  damaging  influence  of  trades  unions  have 
permitted. 

How  far  schools  of  art  have  had  any  real  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  higher  education  of  the  manufacturing  and 
trade  designers  is  another  question.  The  magnificent  col- 
lection at  South  Kensington,  which  has  been  established 
by  the  energy  of  various  directors,  lay  and  artistic,  and 
the  opportunity  therein  offered  of  bringing  examples  of 
all  the  best  work  of  the  world,  in  all  the  various  manufac- 
tures and  trades  cognate  to  art — either  original  master- 
pieces or  copies — before  the  general  public,  and  the  various 
loan  collections  fostered  by  the  South  Kensington  autho- 
rities, and  private  liberality,  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  all  questions  of  design.  We  are  yet  working 
in  grooves,  so  to  speak,  better  and  more  artistic,  let  us 
hope,  than  those  of  any  other  period,  but  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  understanding,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  or 
too  often  insisted  upon,  that  good  art  does  not  mean  eccen- 
tricity or  fashion,  but  means  the  rendering  of  everything 
about  us  in  good  taste,  harmonious  in  colouring,  pleasant 
in  form,  and  at  the  same  time  in  ordinary  every-day  life, 
intimately  associated  with  every-day  necessities,  comfort, 
utility,  and  for  the  million  at  moderation  of  cost. 

The  upholsterer  and  the  manufacturer  of  each  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  household  use  may  exercise  a  vast  amount 
of  influence  for  good ;  but  to  do  this,  they  themselves  and 
their  designers  must  &st  of  all  be  properly  educated  before 
they  can  fairly  be  considered  either  sound  or  desirable 
teachers  for  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  with  a  practical 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  is  required  of  them,  so 
that  they  may  make  their  wares,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
*  educational  instruments  instead  of  mere  drugs  in  the 
market.'  But  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  ignorant,  mere 
followers  of  this  or  that  craze  or  fashion,  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  reliable  or  intelligent. 

Given,  however,  the  cultured  and  shrewd  business  head, 
the  manufacturer  or  tradesman  able  and  willing  to  go  with 
the  times,  keenly  anxious  to  produce  goods  as  good  in  colour, 
taste,  and  design  as  anything  that  can  be  produced  elsewhere. 
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liberal  in  providing  the  best  examples  of  his  particular  trade 
for  reference,  and  wishing  to  encourage  talent  and  taste  in 
the  designers  and  handicraftsmen  who  are  associated  with 
him,  the  all-important  question  arises  how  these  designers 
with  taste,  and  the  handicraftsmen  with  keen  artistic  per- 
ception to  carry  out  design,  are  to  be  obtained  and  educated. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  present  system  of  School 
Board  or  primary  education,  or  to  compare  it,  as  I  should 
most  unfavourably,  with  other  systems  abroad ;  but  I  do  say 
that  there  should  be  affiliated  to  the  present  schools  more 
technical  and  art  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  various 
trades;  and  the  pupils,  children  of  the  working  classes, 
should  be  brought  face  to  face,  in  a  practical  and  intelligent 
manner,  with  the  impoii^ance  and  advantage  of  taking  up 
some  trade  and  working  at  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  the 
future.  There  is  too  much  '  black  coat '  education.  If  we 
are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  world's  trade,  we  must  have  a 
continual  influx  of  new  blood  of  intelligent  workmen,  capable 
of  using  hand  and  eye,  honest  in  work,  skilful  in  execution, 
and  tasteful  in  design. 

I  entirely  endorse  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Slagg, 
the  member  for  Manchester,  at  the  opening  of  the  Annual 
Exhibition,  when  he  said,  ^The  future  industrial  battle  of 
the  world  has  to  be  fought  on  artistic  grounds;  the 
mere  production  of  large  quantities  of  commonplace  com- 
modities at  a  cheap  price,  leaving  the  art  work  to  our 
neighbours,  would  be  fatal  to  our  trade.'  With  proper 
means  taken  to  offer  facilities  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country  for  a  higher  education  in  artistic  design  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  applied  to  all  trades  cognate  to  art,  I  have 
no  fear  but  that  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country  can 
and  will  turn  out  work  which  shall  not  only  equal  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world  in  skill  and  excellence  of 
workmanship,  but  in  artistic  design  and  character.  We  have 
been  deficient  in  the  latter  quality  from  want  of  proper  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  no  credit  to  our  legislators  that  they  have  so 
long  neglected  to  supply  this  teaching  in  some  practical  form 
or  other,  leaving  to  private  and  public  liberality  the  founda- 
tion of  the  various  art  and  technical  schools  in  the  country. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some  inteUigent 
system  of  artistic  and  technical  scientific  training  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  national  system  of  education,  to  instil  new 
life  in  all  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  to 
enable  us  to  meet  in  a  practical  manner  the  competition  of 
more  educated  countries,  in  which  there  is  more  real  art 
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design  and  more  refinement  than  in  our  own,  brought  about 
by  a  proper  system  of  education  encouraged  and  largely 
supported  by  the  State. 

I  may  here  specially  refer  to  the  examples  which  are 
hung  in  this  room  of  jute,  cotton,  and  silk  and  wool  mixed 
curi^in  and  furniture  covering  fabrics  known  by  the  general 
name  *  tapestry.'  Of  these  goods  Messrs.  Maple  and  Co. 
write  me,  *  These  are  all  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  of  a 
style  and  texture  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  English  markets, 
nor  can  we  get  similar  goods  of  equal  value  of  home  manu- 
facture. As  a  result,  however  patriotically  inclined  we 
may  be,  and  anxious  to  give  prominence  to  the  productions 
of  our  own  country,  we  are  obliged  in  the  interests  of  our 
customers  to  buy  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  class  of 
materials  on  the  Continent,  where  the  cost  of  production 
from  various  causes  is  less,  and  where  much  greater  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  paid  to  all  questions  of  design,  colour,  and 
taste  than  with  us.' 

It  should  be  no  more  difficult  or  costly  to  make  our  every- 
day furniture,  our  ordinary  pots  and  pans,  cups  and  saucers, 
hangings  and  coverings,  whether  for  floor  or  wall,  pleasant 
in  design  as  well  as  honest  in  make,  than  to  make  them 
trashy,  commonplace,  and  hideous ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
if  the  designer,  whether  in  textile  fabrics,  pottery,  furniture, 
glass  or  metal  work,  is  merely  a  draughtsman  without  any 
real  educated  taste  in  design^  or  practical  knowledge  of  what 
he  is  designing,  and  how  his  design  is  to  be  treated  for  its 
proper  and  economic  carrying  out.  It  is  this  want  of — or 
rather  inferiority  in — ^taste,  only  to  be  improved  in  the 
million  by  education  and  constant  association  with  things 
which  are  beautiful  in  themselves — which,  with  all  our  energy 
and  ingenuity,  causes  our  own  to  be  set  aside  for  foreign 
manufactures,  in  the  production  of  which  art  has  assisted. 
This  want  is  purely  a  question  of  cultivation  of  proper  artistic 
education  as  applied  to  industrial  products.  If  we  except 
the  new  technical  schools  lately  formed  in  London,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  one  or  two  other  towns,  there 
are  really  no  proper  national  means  of  supplying  this  want, 
or  of  combining  with  it,  for  the  workers  of  the  day,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  different  materials  and  methods  of 
working. 

Schools  of  art  are  practically  useless  for  technical  pur- 
poses ;  they  teach  in  theory  and  not  in  reality ;  and  although 
they  may  produce  a  certain  amount  per  annum  of  good 
draughtsmen,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  very  inferior 
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artists,  these  draughtsmen  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  use 
their  knowledge  until  they  have,  in  a  certain  measure,  un- 
learnt that  which  has  been  taught  them,  and  obtained  a 
technical  insight  into  the  particular  work  thej  are  designing. 
Eren  as  fitness  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  any 
special  article  of  domestic  furniture  is  intended,  and  com- 
mon sense  and  utilitarian  treatment  of  its  form  and  shape 
are  of  primary  importance,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  designer  should  be  able  not  only  to  draw  well, 
but  should  know  thoroughly  all  the  various  styles  and 
characteristics  of  design  applied  to  special  objects,  and  to 
design  with  sufficient  technical  knowledge  of  the  material 
for  which  his  design  is  to  be  used,  so  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  being  worked  out  at  the  least  possible  cost  ex- 
perimentally to  the  manufacturer. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  question  how  to  render  schools 
of  art  really  useful  to  the  nation,  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
to  the  workman,  let  us  briefiy  glance  at  their  present  consti- 
tution, how  they  are  supported,  and  what  good  they  do.  A 
school  of  art  in  this  country  is,  as  a  rule,  built  by  private 
liberality,  either  subscribed  by  a  few  individuals,  or  perhaps 
assisted  by  some  public  body.  At  present  the  only  national 
assistance  in  the  higher  education  of  the  people  is  rendered 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  established  in  1853,  as  a  development 
of  the  department  of  practical  art,  created  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  schools  of  design.  This  assistance  is  derived  from 
annual  Parliamentary  grants,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and 
designing,  especially  amongst  the  industrial  classes.  This 
grant  is  expended  in  giving  aid  towards  the  teaching  of 
elementary  drawing  at  elementary  day  schools,  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  art  classes,  and  instruction  in  art  in  schools  of 
art,  while  the  art  library  and  collections  of  decorative  art  at 
South  Kensington  are  also  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction. 

The  payments  are  made  on  results  of  a  certain  number  of 
lessons  or  hours  of  attendance  in  each  term ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  every  exercise  in  freehand  drawing  from  the  flat,  practi- 
cal geometry,  perspective,  or  drawing  from  models,  dravnDg 
from  the  round  and  from  living  models,  and  the  higher  the 
excellence  of  the  various  exercises  or  studies,  the  larger  the 
grant  to  the  school. 

The  building  of  the  school,  and  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
land,  has  to  be  done  by  private  subscription,  and  the  payment 
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of  rates,  taxes,  and  masters,  and  the  general  expenses  of 
keeping  np  the  school,  has  to  be  maintained  bj  the  local 
committee,  except  so  far  as  they  are  met  by  the  fees  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  grants  made  by  the  department. 

The   Government  grant  and   school  fees   are   generally 
quite  insufficient  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  command  the 
sole  time  of  any  really  competent  and  sufficient  staff  of 
teachers,  who  are  thus  only  able  to  devote  a  certain  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  students.     The  teaching  is  insufficient 
and  inferior ;  special  pupils,  that  is,  those  who  show  special 
aptitude,  are   specially  encouraged,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
likely  to  bring  a  certain  reputation  in  the  shape  of  gold 
or  silver  medals  to  the  school,  and  an  extra  grant,  as  payment 
is  made  by  results.     The  aim  of  the  master  is  naturally  to 
secure  as  good  resxdts  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  as  large  a 
number  of  medals  and  certificates  as  he  can,  in  the  school, 
so  that  the  grant  may  be  as  large  as  possible.     Perfectly 
useless  subjects  are  encouraged ;  the  elaboration  of  drawings 
from  the  round  or  from  the  Ufe,  the  mere  imitative  pro- 
duction of  drawings  or  paintings  of  still  life,  involving  much 
waste  of  time  and  patience,  the  mere  photographic  repro- 
duction of  drawings  of  ornament,  occasionally  varied  by  what 
are  called  science  subjects,  or  '  plane  and  solid  geometry  and 
machine  construction ; '  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no 
really  intelligent  and  systematic  course  of  teaching,  showing 
the  applicability  of  design  to  various  purposes,  associated 
with  technical  teaching  of  how  the   design   can   be   best 
applied ;  and  thus,  while  a  certain  amount  of  drawing  may 
be  taught,  there  is  very  little  done  in  guiding  and  improving 
the  taste  of  the  student,  or  technical  teaching  to  assist  him 
in  using  his  knowledge  for  practical  purposes ;  all  this  has 
to  be  learnt  afterwards  in  the  laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the 
workshop ;    distinction    of    style   in   ornament,   or  special 
characteristics  of  various  dates  of  design,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
pointed  out,  nor  is  there  any  special  or  intelligent  training 
in  design  as  applied  to  any  special  trades. 

In  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  which  I  forwarded  to  about  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  representative  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  connected  with  trades  specially  cognate  to 
art,  I  have  received  replies  generally  in  accord  with  the 
views  I  have  expressed.  Where  local  schools  of  art  have 
been  closely  allied,  and,  in  fact,  I  may  almost  say,  affiliated 
to  any  particular  manufactory,  wherein  a  large  number  of 
the  students  are  practically  engaged  during  a  portion  of  the 
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day,  the  local  art  Bcliaol  has  been  of  real  sendee,  as  the 
manufacturer  himself,  in  accord  with  the  master  of  the 
school,  has  been  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  direct  the  art 
training  in  close  connection  with  and  reference  to  the  art 
work  with  which  the  students  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated, and  to  graduate  the  subordinate  branches  of  work  to 
the  respective  stages  of  proficiency  attained  by  those  em- 
ployed, and  has  furnished  an  easy  method  of  defining  what 
that  amount  of  proficiency  is,  and  thus  to  provide,  by  the 
intimate  association  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  training 
of  the  workman,  for  a  much  higher  class  of  art  work  being 
produced,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  In  answer,  however,  to  my  question,  *  How 
far  in  your  experience  does  the  present  system  of  teaching 
in  art  schools,  tend  to  train  students  for  taking  up  the  work 
of  design  in  trades  cognate  to  art,  specially  with  reference 
to  your  own  ? '  the  general  consensus  of  evidence,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  answers  I  have  received,  is  that  the  teaching 
is  unsatisfactory,  that  the  money  now  spent  in  giving  prizes 
for  perfectly  useless  works  having  no  business  value,  should 
be  spent  in  employing  more  competent  teachers,  and  in  better 
models,  for  the  instruction  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  in- 
tend connecting  themselves  with  any  branch  of  art  manu- 
facture, and  that  there  should  be  a  more  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  teaching  than  that  which  now  gene- 
rally obtains,  as  in  art  applied  to  manufactures  many  other 
qualifications  are  necessary  beyond  mere  proficiency  in 
drawing,  such  as  skill  and  knowledge  in  design  in  various 
styles,  speed  in  execution  and  expression,  witn  a  power  of 
supervising  others  and  of  transmitting  technical  as  well  as 
art  knowledge  in  the  subject  to  be  designed.  These  ac- 
quirements are  of  vital  importance  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  these,  the  art  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  give  no 
opportunity  of  attaining.  All  my  correspondents  agree  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  designers  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  material  for  which  they 
are  designing,  and  the  methods  and  processes  of  manu- 
facture. 

Those  who  choose  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
system  of  technical  and  art  teaching  as  carried  out  here  and 
in  France  and  Germany,  will  find  how  lamentably  we  are 
deficient.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  so-called 
schools  of  art,  kept  up,  in  a  large  degree,  by  eleemosynary  sub- 
scriptions on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  smallest  possible 
grant  on  the  part  of  the  State,  made  up  on  the  worst  possible 
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system,  and  with  little  or  no  practical  result  or  service,  so 
far  as  the  immediate  utilising  of  the  drawing  knowledge, 
gained  in  the  school,  for  the  purposes  of  design  in  various 
art  industries  is  concerned.  We  have  nothing  like  the  mag- 
nificent teaching  of  the  German  and  French  universities, 
with  their  various  scientific  establishments,  devoted  to  the 
development  of  every  branch  of  artistic  and  scientific  train- 
ing, and  provided  with  workshops,  laboratories,  models,  and 
instruments,  and  the  host  of  technical  and  agricultural 
colleges  and  polytechnic  schools. 

The  new  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  for  the 
advancement  of  technical  education,  under  the  presidentship 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales — who  is  always  foremost  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  education  in  this  country — and 
formed  entirely  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  guilds  or  com- 
panies, is  likely,  under  proper  management,  to  be  of  infinite 
service  in  promoting  the  practical  and  scientific  training  of 
either  sex,  for  intermediate  posts  in  industrial  works ;  the 
giving  of  a  supplementary  education  to  those  apprentices 
and  workmen  who  are  engaged  throughout  the  day,  in  the 
art  practice  and  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  science  con- 
nected with  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
special  higher  scientific  or  technical  training  to  pupils  from 
middle  class  or  other  schools.  In  arranging  for  the  special 
teaching  of  art  and  science,  especially  adapted  to  various 
industries,  they  are  meeting  in  a  sound  and  practical  man- 
ner the  want  of  the  country,  and  some  such  system  as  this 
would  be  the  one  I  would  suggest  to  every  town  and  district 
in  the  country. 

To  make  schools  of  art  really  useful  for  the  general 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  some  such  system  should 
be  established  as  that  obteining  in  almost  every  town  and 
district  in  Germany,  Prance,  and  Belgium,  where  the  artistic 
and  technical  teaching,  in  almost  every  industry  of  the 
different  towns  or  districts,  are  specially  considered,  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  particular  trade  or  manu&cturo  to  a 
point  which  the  progress  of  artistic  and  technical  skill,  and 
the  competition  with  foreign  industry,  has  necessitated. 

The  nearest  approach  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  right 
system  of  artistic  and  technical  teaching,  as  applied  to  in- 
dustry, is  that  which  has  recently  been  established  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  at  South  Lambeth ; 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  that  some  such  system  as  this  would 
practically  answer  the  question  which  forms  the  subject  of 
my  paper,  so  far  as  the  utilising  of  a  school  of  art  to  meet 
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foreign  competition,  I  shall  give  in  detail  the  general  pro- 
gramme, insisting  only  that  in  each  town  and  district  where 
a  particular  trade  pertains,  the  more  especial  training  and 
teaching  of  the  school  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  theory  and  practice,  artistic  and  technical,  of  that 
particular  trade. 

At  the  South  London  School,  where,  as  I  have  said,  the 
trade  of  the  potter  .employs  a  large  number  of  hands,  and 
where  there  are  collected  a  large  number  of  architectural, 
marble,  and  stone  carvers,  beyond  the  general  teaching  of 
drawing  from  the  life,  antique,  and  flat,  special  instruction 
is  given  in  modelling,  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
persons  working  at  plastic  art,  such  as  carvers  in  wood, 
stone,  or  marble,  plasterers,  die  sinkers,  potters,  modellers 
for  potters,  silver  and  goldsmith's  work,  architectural  carvers 
and  decorators,  sculptors,  and  others.  Short  lectures  are 
given  on  decoration,  especially  the  treatment  of  panels, 
spandrels,  pediments,  &c.,  and  other  similar  applications  of 
art  to  industry ;  practice  in  modelling  from  casts  of  orna- 
ment in  various  defined  historic  styles,  such  as  Greek,  Soman, 
Byzantine,  Bomanesque,  French,  and  English  Gothic,  in  their 
various  styles  and  periods;  Italian,  French,  and  English 
renaissance,  and  the  later  styles  of  the  last  two  centuries; 
the  practice  being  carefully  adapted  to  the  technical  wants 
of  individual  students.  In  addition,  there  are  classes  for 
elementary  and  advanced  design,  presided  over  by  competent 
and  able  teachers,  in  which  instruction  and  lectures  are 
given : — (1)  In   drawing  flowers,  foliage,  and  natural  forms; 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  these  studies  in  elementary  designs ; 

(3)  In  higher  decoration  and  design — wood  carving,  china 
painting,  &c.,  and  throughout  the  attention  of  the  t^xshers  is 
devoted  to  instructing  in  the  various  classes,  so  that  the 
work  taught  may  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  particular 
industry  with  which  the  students  are  connected,  combining 
artistic  and  technical  education. 

This  school  is  supported  in  part  by  donations  from  the 
City  guilds  or  companies,  supplemented  by  the  fees  paid  in 
the  various  classes  by  the  students  themselves,  and,  being  in 
part  allied  to  South  Kensington  as  a  school  of  art,  by  grants 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  students  have  another  practical  advantage  in  this 
school,  somewhat  similar  to  that  pertaining  to  the  *  ateliers 
d^apprentissage  ^  of  Flanders,  of  having  the  opportunity  of 
selling  their  works,  if  approved  and  passed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent   of  Studies,  at  the  sale-rooms  of  Messrs.  Doulton 
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and  Co.,  so  that  they  have  an  incentive  to  excel  and  compete 
in  the  work  dene  in  the  school. 

In  promoting  some  such  school  as  this  for  the  improve- 
ment of  art  and  technical  knowledge,  applied  specially  to 
textile  fabrics,  with  which  your  town  and  district  are  par- 
ticularly associated,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  art 
teaching  of  your  school  should  be  associated  with  practical 
or  technical  teaching  in  its  largest  sense,  and  with  the 
special  object  of  elevating  the  defined  branches  of  industry, 
from  which  the  workers  of  both  sexes  more  especially  obtain 
their  livelihood.  A  competent  and  sufficient  staflF  of  teachers, 
who  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  before  them, 
should  start  on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  that  promoted 
generally  in  the  present  schools  of  art.  A  proper  programme 
of  preliminary  and  advanced  teaching,  theoretical  and  tech- 
nical, should  be  insisted  npon,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
carried  out  in  weaving  schools  atVerviers,  Mulhouse,  Crefeld, 
Ghent,  Bouen,  and  numerous  other  places. 

After  the  first  preliminary  course  of  drawing,  the 
students  should  be  taught  free-hand  from  natural  flowers 
and  objects,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  the  grouping 
of  natural  objects  conventionally  or  naturally  in  design 
for  various  tissues;  competent  masters  should  be  engaged 
capable  of  teaching  not  only  the  theory,  but  the  practice,  of 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  chemistry,  as  appUed  to  various  colours, 
their  fixity  and  durability,  with  short  practical  lectures 
showing  by  experiments  the  different  arrangements  of  colours, 
and  pointing  out  the  various  combinations  and  differences 
effected  by  the  placing  in  juxtaposition  of  various  colours. 
The  art  teaching  should  be  by  progressive  stages,  embracing 
the  various  and  distinct  characteristics  of  every  period  of 
art,  specially  applied  to  textile  work,  carpets,  silk,  tapestry, 
coteline,  and  other  hangings,  and  cotton  printing,  &c.,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  this  should  be  emphasised  by  a  collec- 
tion of  various  textile  fabrics  of  the  best  periods,  such  as 
those  at  South  Kensington  and  at  Manchester,  and  at  nearly 
every  good  school  abroad ;  these  collections  should  contain 
specimens  of  all  the  manufactured  articles,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  piece  of  goods,  with  models  of  all 
the  machines  used  either  in  the  cotton  or  woollen  trade. 

The  technical  instructor  should  teach  the  students  how 
to  apply  and  to  utilise  the  scientific  and  artistic  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  teaching  in  the  classes  for  drawing 
and  design.  Dexterity  of  hand,  with  a  habit  of  rapidity  of 
practical  execution,  should  be  sought  for,  rather  than  the 
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stippling  and  excess  of  shading  which  is  now  generally 
taught.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  in  a  common-sense 
manner — each  professor  or  teacher  should  endeavour  to 
adapt  his  teaching  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils ;  he  should 
strive  to  place  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil  the  objects  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  and  to  satisfy  himself,  by  frequent  questions, 
that  Ina  pupils  have  understood  him. 

The  progressive  advanced  course  should  include  the  ele- 
ments of  industrial  mechanics  and  of  chemistry,  with  special 
reference  to  its  application  to  local  industry;  the  various 
processes  of  weaving,  and  all  connected  with  it ;  the  theories 
of  tissues,  their  classification,  manufacture,  composition,  and 
analysis ;  the  theory  of  colours,  their  contrasts  and  combina- 
tions ;.  ornamental  design,  comprising  the  drawing  of  flowers 
from  nature,  the  composition  of  groups  of  ornaments  and 
flowers,  and  other  natural  objects  applied  to  textile  fabrics 
of  all  kinds,  together  vdth  instruction  needful  for  their  appli- 
cation to  the  looms,  and  general  industrial  design. 

The  best  designs  should  be  constantly  before  the  students, 
and  prizes  shoxdd  be  offered  for  outline  and  coloured  designs 
for  carpets,  hangings,  tapestries,  cotton  prints,  foulards, 
shawls,  embroidery,  and  sill  kinds  of  figured  and  damasked 
stuff's,  not  necessarily  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  large 
amount  of  designs,  but  of  obtaining  those  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  artistic  in  treatment,  and  varied  in  colouring 
and  arrangement. 

As  far  as  practicable,  foremen  of  the  principal  factories 
should  be  induced  to  ally  themselves  with  you,  and  be  paid 
for  short  courses  of  simple  lectures,  or,  still  better,  conver- 
sational discussions,  aided  by  practical  teaching  with  mate- 
rials, setting  forth  all  the  preliminary  operations  of  weaving, 
such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  preparing  and  mounting  and 
rolling  up  the  warp ;  of  the  various  apparatus,  &c.,  employed 
in  these  operations  for  hand  and  power-loom  weaving — the 
preparation  of  the  weft,  winding,  dressing,  &c. — of  the 
setting  of  patterns  and  of  general  weaving.  The  pupils 
should  then  be  taught  to  set  their  own  designs,  and  to  prac- 
tise themselves  in  the  technical  work,  under  the  foreman  or 
teacher,  and  explanation  should  be  given  in  every  branch,  in 
a  systematic  manner,  in  all  the  operations  connected  with 
weaving,  from  the  design  to  its  execution  on  the  loom, 
and  if  possible  this  teaching  should  be  assisted  by  periodical 
visits  to  the  various  factories  where  the  work  could  be 
explained  in  a  more  practical  way. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  taught  to  analyse  and  repro- 
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dace  themselves,  in  woven  fabrics,  all  kinds  of  specimens  of 
stuffs,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated,  and 
be  encouraged  to  improve  the  design  in  execution  by  substi- 
tuting here  and  there  colours  which  are  not  actually  on  the 
*  beam '  or  roller,  and  thus  acquire  a  thorough  artistic 
and  technical  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  fabrics. 

I  believe  such  a  system  as  this,  as  practically  carried  out 
in  the  school  of  Ghent,  would  lead  to  the  vast  improvement 
of  all  textile  work,  and  the  pupils  thus  trained  would  natu- 
rally find  employment  in  the  factories  at  remunerative 
wages,  and  the  improvement  in  all  work  would,  I  believe, 
tend  materially  to  improve  the  trade  of  the  district  and  to 
satisfactorily  meet  foreign  competition. 

Attached  to  each  school  should  be  a  well-selected  library 
of  works  pertaining  to  ornamental  and  other  design,  to- 
gether with  all  the  best  works  on  applied  sciences,  and 
periodical  publications  illustrating  the  various  inventions 
and  artistic  designs  of  other  countries,  which  such  pupils  as 
might  be  recommended  by  their  teachers  should  be  allowed 
to  have  on  l6an  for  a  certain  period.  If  this  could  not  be 
arranged,  the  library  should  be  made  free  to  all,  and  pupils 
encouraged  to  use  and  study  in  it,  while  occasional  short 
lectures  might  be  given  on  special  subjects,  made  as  in- 
teresting as  possible  by  drawings  on  the  black-board,  or 
with  examples  borrowed  or  provided  for  illustration. 

Interest  the  students  by  every  means  in  your  power. 
Point  out  to  them  in  an  intelligent  manner  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  ornament.  Show  them  how  to  group 
different  forms,  to  make  various  combinations.  Teach  them 
harmonies  of  colouring,  and  exemplify  this  teaching  by 
surrounding  them  as  much  as  possible  with  good  specimens 
of  textile  fabrics.  Have  beautiful  things  about  them ;  for 
remember  if  you  surround  your  workers  with  all  that  is 
mean,  hideous,  and  commonplace  in  design,  no  teaching  in 
the  world  will  be  of  any  lasting  service. 

Appeal  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the  better  element  that 
is  in  every  one.  Let  the  men  see  that  there  is  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them  and  their  masters,  which  will  tend 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  in  the  better  production  of 
the  work  with  which  they  are  both  so  intimately  associated, 
and  on  which  the  livelihood  and  progress  in  the  world  of 
both  depend. 

In  the  examinations  the  highest  prizes  should  be  given 
to  those  who  show  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  practical 
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knowledge^  and  not  mere  book  knowledge,  for  although  books 
are  good  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  very  essence  and  good- 
ness of  the  education  is  lost,  when  a  student  seeks  to  pass 
an  examination  by  mere  text-book  learning,  in  that  which 
he  should  have  ikught  himself  by  observation,  and  from 
illustrations  and  models,  what  he  should  have  learned  fix)m 
realities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  proper  support 
and  keeping  np  of  these  special  schools,  in  which  the  artistic 
and  technical  teaching  should  be  made  especially  applicable 
to  the  particular  trade  of  the  district,  is  one  in  which  each 
municipaUty  or  local  district  authority  should  have  a  special 
interest,  and  that  they  should  be  directly  supported  by  the 
district,  quite  as  much  as  the  preliminary  or  Board  schools ; 
for  surely  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  interest,  from  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  our  workmen  and  workwomen 
should  receive  an  education,  fitting  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  trades  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
improvement  in  artistic  and  scientific  productions  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  hold  their  own  against  the  art  industries 
of  other  nations,  as  to  insist  on  a  general  compulsory  primary 
education  of  the  children  of  the  masses.  The  promotion  of 
a  system  of  what  I  may  call  industrial  education,  which  shall 
best  enable  the  individual  to  follow  his  or  her  particular 
trade,  with  advantage  to  the  State,  and  profit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  surely  a  work  which  demands  State  recognition,  as 
much  as  primary  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  casting 
up  accounts. 

As  each  district  is  likely  to  reap  the  benefits  directly  of 
improvement  in  its  particular  trade,  by  improved  education 
of  the  workers,  and  through  them  of  the  higher  artistic  and 
commercial  value  of  their  productions^  whether  directly  by 
higher  price  or  by  increased  demand,  each  district  should 
pay  a  proportion  of  the  charges  for  that  educational  system, 
by  which  it  will  particularly  reap  the  profit  and  advantage. 
It  is  unfair,  however,  that  the  State  should  leave  the  whole 
cost  of  this  education  to  the  town  or  district ;  in  all  other 
countries  the  educational  system  is  properly  organised  and 
supported  by  the  State,  and  various  local  authorities,  as 
being  of  paramount  importance  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  their  respective  countries.  Why  should  not  a 
similar  State  education,  assisted  by  local  subsidies,  be 
organised  and  supported  in  this  country?  Free  evening 
classes  should  be  provided  for  those  whose  time  and  means 
do  not  permit  of  their  devoting  their  days  to  study ;  the  Board 
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schools,  erected  at  immense  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  could 
be  utilised  for  these  evening  classes;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  some  means  might  be  provided  by  com- 
bining Art  and  Technical  with  Board  schools,  so  as  to 
benefit  all  ages  of  pupils. 

The  importance  to  the  State,  and  to  the  various  trade 
centres  throughout  the  country,  of  improving  the  indi- 
vidual trade  of  any  district,  by  which  employment  is  given  to 
a  larger  number  of  operatives,  or  through  which  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  may  be  paid  for  a  higher  class  of  production, 
must  embrace  all  classes  in  its  improvement,  and  therefore 
render  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  promote  it  in  every  way. 

The  present  State  grant  can  be  much  better  applied  than 
it  is  at  present  in  a  system  of  teaching  which,  for  the  most 
part,  as  now  carried  out,  can  never  be  of  any  real  practical 
value  to  the  community, 

I  am  not  much  in  favour  of  eleemosynary  subscriptions, 
but  I  cannot  see  why  every  member  of  a  communiiy  should 
not  assist,  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  means,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  any  educational  work,  by  which  he  or  she  will  be 
directly  or  indirectly  benefited.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short 
paper  to  offer  more  than  suggestions,  or  to  go  into  any 
figures,  but  the  smallest  possible  tax  on  the  general  commu- 
nity would  supply  ample  funds  for  the  support  of  each  district 
art  and  technical  school,  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
suggest,  and  this  tax  would,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe, 
be  fully  met  by  the  reduction  in  other  rates,  which  are  made 
necessary  by  the  poverty  and  degradation  which  are  unhap- 
pily associated  with  all  the  uneducated  classes. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  the  social  problems  which,  as 
foreign  competition  becomes  keener  and  more  felt  in  this 
country,  presses  upon  us  with  increasing  urgency ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  corresponding  intelligence,  greater  than  now  exists 
in  those  classes  for  whom  so  large  an  amount  of  legislation 
has  been  and  is  being  originated,  that  we  can  hope  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty. 

When  education  has  effected  this  amongst  the  so-called 
working  classes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  appreciate 
the  lessons  which  experience  ought  to  have  taught  them, 
and  which  they  at  present  refase  to  learn  at  the  hands  of 
their  true  leaders — the  better  informed.  *  Then  may  we 
expect  to  see  more  thrift,  less  drunkenness,  more  industry, 
more  reliance  on  self  aild  less  upon  trade  unions,  a  better 
feeling  between  the  employed  and  the  employers,  and,  as  an 
outcome  of  this,  a  power  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
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ture,  a  power  whicli  is  unhappily  becoming  weaker.'  Tbe 
higher  education  of  the  masses,  £tie  setting  before  them  the 
means  of  becoming  better  citizens,  better  patriots,  and  richer 
men,  bj  conducing,  by  higher  class  work  of  every  kinc^  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country,,  and,  of  a  necessity,  to 
their  own  higher  status,  is  to.  be  measured  by  the  influence 
it  lends  to  any  sort  of  work  a  man  Has  to  do,  and  with  all 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact ;  and  the  value  of  onr 
lives  is  not  to  be  measured  by  individual  success,  but  by  the 
higher  and  more  ennobling  part  that  each  true  life  may  have 
in  improving  the  work  with  which  it  is  associated,  and 
adding,  in  no  matter  how  slight  a  degree,  to  the  general 
welfare  and  reputation  of  the  country. 


On  the  Same. 

By  G.  Maechetti. 

rEBE  are,  perhaps,  few  topics  which  in  the  present  day 
engross  the  mind  of  English  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, more  than  that  of  how  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Unfortunately  it  is  but  too  true  that  foreign  competition 
is  every  day  assuming  more  alarming  proportions,  not  only 
in  Continental  and  Colonial  markets,  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  we  had  unlimited  control,  but  also  in  our  own  islands. 

Everywhere  we  are  met  with  imported  goods  froin 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  Why  should  this 
be  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer and  mercliant  have  less  energy  and  inferior  business 
knowledge  than  their  foreign  competitors  ?  Are  we  prepared 
to  admit  that  we  have  less  inventive  capacity  than  our  Con- 
tinental neighbours?  Are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
English  working  man  has  degenerated,  and  allows  the  foreign 
artisan  to  beat  him?  I  think  not  one  of  us  will  allow,  as 
correct,  either  of  the  above  reasons  for  the  present  stagna- 
tion of  trade.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  English 
machinery  is  more  thought  of  than  ever,  English  working 
men  are  in  request  all  over  the  world,  and  English  manufac- 
turers are  enticed  by  Continental  and  Colonial  Governments, 
by  all  sorts  of  inducements,  to  establish  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  their  respective  countries. 

No  doubt  high  duties  and  longer  hours  of  labour  have  in 
many  instances  interfered  with  our  exportations,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bulk  of  goods 
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exported  is  yearly  diminished,  when  we  consider  Spain,  with 
her  differential  duties,  Oermany,  Austria,  Eussia,  and  the 
United  States,  with  their  almost  prohibitive  tariff. 

Still,  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  this,  I 
think  few  of  us  will  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some 
foreign  nations  have  made  more  progress  in  some  branches 
of  industry  than  ourselves. 

No  doubt  foreign  countries  were  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  too  much  convulsed  by  revolution,  and  too  seriously 
occupied  with  national  matters,  for  their  manufacturers  to 
feel  safe  in  launching  out,  and  we  were  left  all  but  supreme 
masters  of  the  field.  But  from  the  moment  that  nations 
were  consolidated,  and  great  Powers  established,  manufac- 
turing abroad  increased  by  gigantic  strides;  and  by  combin- 
ing the  study  of  what  was  required,  with  the  artistic  educa- 
tion so  universally  given  in  Germany  and  other  Continental 
countries,  the  foreign  manufacturer  soon  made  himself  a 
powerful  rival  to  his  English  neighbour. 

Doubtless  we,  too,  have  made  progress.  Not  one  of  ns 
can  look  at  any  of  the  recent  products  of  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, Glasgow,  Halifax,  Kidderminster,  &c.,  without  a 
sense  of  relief  that  such  unsightly  objects  as  were  made 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  can  no  more  find  a  place  in  our 
homes.  Still,  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  own,  to  continue  to 
pride  ourselves  on  England  being  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world,  and  to  find  employment  for 
the  large  masses  of  working  people  that  inhabit  these  islands, 
we  must  not  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must  not  regard  what 
we  have  done  as  being  sufficient  for  our  own  generation,  but 
rather  as  an  incentive  to  press  forward  and  do  more. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  great  measure  by  our  schools 
of  art :  but,  to  render  them  efficient  and  popular,  we  must 
help  and  patronise  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  We 
must  urge  the  young  to  attend  them,  we  must  all  of  us 
do  our  best  in  every  way  to  enable  them  to  multiply  and 
prosper. 

Numerous  and  well-managed  schools  of  art  are  as  neces- 
sary to  those  who  intend  to  follow  in  the  highest  walks  of 
art,  as  to  those  whom  inclination  and  necessity  combined 
lead  to  dedicate  their  artistic  talent  to  industrial  pursuits. 

The  young  painter  and  sculptor  finds  in  his  local  school 
of  art  merely  a  temporary  home  of  learning,  and  will  natu- 
rally soon  transfer  his  studies  to  some  large  metropolis, 
where  infinitely  greater  advantages  present  themselves,  and 
where  he  can  at  leisure  study  the  masterpieces  collected  in 
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its  galleries  and  museums;  but  for  him  who  devotes  his 
artistic  talents  to  industrial  purposes,  the  local  school  of  art 
will  often  be  the  sole  means  of  self-improvement  within  his 
reach. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  schools  of  art  be  supplied 
with  every  means  for  insuring  the  successful  training  of 
students,  and  for  enabling  them  to  acquire  that  experience 
that  is  necessary  for  keeping  at  least  abreast  with  their 
Clontinental  brothers. 

South  Kensington  is  no  doubt  at  all  times  ready  to  help 
schools  of  art,  by  the  loan  of  such  part  of  its  valuable  collec- 
tions as  are  specially  suited  for  their  requirements,  but  much 
can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  this  way  by  private  individuals. 
Our  manufacturing  centres  do  not  possess  those  priceless 
municipal  collections  such  as  are  owned  by  some  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  in  these 
days  of  amateur  collections  there  are  in  almost  every  town, 
enterprising  enough  to  possess  a  school  of  art^  many  private 
and  valuable  collections. 

In  my  opinion,  the  happy  owners  of  such  treasures  as 
valuable  sculptures  and  paintings,  old  lace,  quaint  jewellery 
and  pottery,  antique  stuffs  and  carpets,  could  not  make  a 
better  use  of  them  than  by  lending  them  to  the  local  schools 
of  art.  Such  loans  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  as  they 
would  place  before  the  eye  of  the  student  a  constant  variety 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  form  and  colour. 

If  we  want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  too  well-founded  cry, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  English  designs  lack  that  origin- 
ality of  conception  and  beauty  of  colour,  so  commonly  found 
in  designs  of  French  production,  we  must  make  it  our  task 
to  see  that  the  rising  generations  of  art  students  have  at  least 
equal  opportunities  of  learning  as  those  to  be  found  in  French 
schools  of  art. 

The  young  student  who  comes  to  a  school  of  art  may  be 
supposed  to  have  sufficient  fondness  for  his  calling  to  wish 
and  strive  to  acquire  artistic  knowledge,  but  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  him  in  after  life  to  assist  in  bringing 
English  manufactures  into  high  repute,  unless  we  afford 
him  every  facility  for  study  while  there.  And  in  connection 
with  this  I  would  also  strongly  advocate  the  great  value  of 
prize-giving,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student's  energy.  No 
doubt  his  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  powerful  enough  to  do 
without  the  impetus  of  competition,  but  I  think  experience 
teaches  us  that  it  is  a  great  incentive  to  induce  him  to 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  possible  connected  with  his  sub- 
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ject,  and  also  to  put  into  any  work  for  which  he  competes, 
all  the  originality  of  design,  accuracy  of  detail,  and  beauty 
of  colour  of  which  he  is  capable.  These  competitions  have 
also  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  the  teachers  to 
practically  test  the  progress  made  by  each  student,  and  of 
showing  to  the  students  themselves  the  extent  of  their 
capabilities  when  their  energies  are  thoroughly  roused. 

But  to  pass  to  the  subject  more  immediately  in  hand — if 
foreign  competition  is  to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  by  uniting 
the  excellence  of  quality  desired,  with  the  utmost  refinement 
of  taste.  If  we  once  admit  the  fact,  which  few  of  us  will 
deny,  that  a  great  deal  of  present  depression  in  trade  has 
been  brought  about  by  our  neglect  in  combining  taste  with 
manufacture,  we  shall  fail  in  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  masses  of  people  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  the 
success  that  attends  English  manufactures,  if  we  do  not 
rouse  ourselves  and  do  all  we  can  towards  bringing  about  a 
diflferent  state  of  things. 

Much  of  what  is  manufactured,  if  it  does  not  possess  the 
required  artistic  value,  is  not  only  undesirable  in  itself,  but 
also  hurtful  to  the  maker  and  to  the  seller,  because  our 
foreign  customers  will  naturally  cease  to  buy  from  us  from 
the  moment  that  they  can  procure  what  they  require,  if 
offered  to  them  in  a  more  artistic  form.  There  is  no  doubt, 
among  the  many  countries  to  which  we  send  our  goods, 
great  variety  of  taste,  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  beautiful  has  more  or  less  attraction  even  for  the 
uninitiated.  Of  course  markets  exist  where  what  is  gaudy 
and  loud  in  taste  finds  a  preference,  but  we  are  surely  to 
blame  for  this,  for  having  persistently  introduced  such  a 
class  of  goods  to  them,  as  to  create  a  low  standard  of  taste. 
But  progress  meets  us  everywhere,  and  we  must  entirely 
abandon  the  old  idea  that  anything  and  everything,  however 
discordant  in  design  and  inharmonious  in  colour,  will  do  for 
some  of  our  foreign  customers. 

Our  commerce  is,  however,  so  universal  that,  while  encou- 
raging art  students  in  the  close  study  of  English  styles,  we 
ought  to  direct  their  attention  strongly  to  other  schools, 
which,  although  widely  different,  are  equally  valuable.  I 
refer  to  such  styles  as  the  Renaissance,  Louis  XIII.,  Henri 
III.,  the  Porapeian,  the  Japanese,  &c.,  &c.  The  early  Eng- 
lish styles,  however  pure  and  admirable,  are  only  in  demand 
in  the  home  market,  while  the  foreign  ones  (especially  the 
Japanese)  are  in  world-wide  request.  They  do  not  perhaps 
attain  to  the  standard  of  what  some  of  us  may  consider 
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high  art,  jet  they  possess  great  merit,  both  as  regards  fer- 
tility of  invention,  quaintness  of  shape,  and  combination  of 
colours. 

We  should  encourage  the  joung  designer  to  produce  in 
his  works  what  is  required  for  the  various  markets  of  the 
world,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  inspire  him  with  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  capacity  for  distinguishing  the 
false  from  the  true  in  art,  so  tiiat  even  in  his  more  ordinary 
productions  he  may  exhibit  sufficient  merit  to  make  the 
manufactured  article  as  artistic  as  possible. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  should,  however,  not  lose 
sight  of  the  feet  that,  in  supporting  schools  of  art,  they  far- 
ther to  a  great  extent  their  own  interests.  No  success  can 
be  obtained  by  the  former,  if  English  manufactures  do  not 
possess  the  required  artistic  value,  and  such  value  cannot  be 
arrived  at,  unless  we  support  those  schools  where  art  is 
taught. 

The  result  of  such  endeavour  on  our  part,  combined  with 
the  hearty  desire  of  the  student  to  obtain  success,  cannot 
fail  to  be  that  which  we  all  so  much  wish,  viz.,  that  English 
manufactures  will  regain,  by  virtue  of  their  own  artistic 
value,  that  undisputed  position  which  they  formerly  held. 
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Mr.  J.  Travis  Clay  (Rastrick)  said  he  must  demur  to  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  papers.  So  far  from  English  manufactures  losing  in 
the  race  with  other  countries,  he  thought  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
He  was  quite  sure  that,  so  far  as  the  woollen  manufactures  were 
concerned,  England  had  advanced  incomparably  further  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  He  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  branch 
of  manufacture  more  exposed  to  French  competition  than  that  in 
which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and  had  been  for  the  past  forty  years. 
He  could  truly  say  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  time  England  was 
far  behind  the  French,  We  used  to  buy  French  patterns  and  copy 
them,  but  now  the  French  copied  us.  There  was  no  capital  in  Europe 
in  which  Huddersfield  goods  did  not  hold  their  own  at  the  present 
moment.  The  only  way  for  English  manufacturers  to  maintain  their 
position  was  to  act  as  they  always  had  done,  on  their  self-reliance. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  body  of  manufacturers  or  of  work-people 
being  taught  their  trade  by  going  to  school ;  they  must  watch  the 
taste  of  the  times,  follow  it,  and  make  the  goods  which  were  required. 
He  had  seen  fashion  change  over  and  over  again.  He  feared  that 
one  effect  of  technical  schools  would  be  that  we  should  get  into  too 
much  of  a  routine.  We  did  not  want  that ;  we  wanted  constant  pro- 
gress.   He  did  not  like  to  hear  the  discouraging  view  expressed  which 
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some  people  took  of  English  manufacturea.  He  did  not  doubt  that  if 
they  only  went  forward  as  they  always  had  done  they  would  hold  their 
ground. 

Mr.  J.  Whiteley  Ward  (Halifax),  speaking  more  especially  in 
reference  to  tapestries  and  other  fabrics  for  window  curtains,  could  not 
admit  that  the  preference  for  foreign  goods  was  due  entirely  to  their 
superiority  of  design.  There  was  generally  another  element — that  of 
price — in  the  matter.  The  English  market  was  hooded  with  a  large 
quantity  of  this  class  of  foreign  goods,  but  they  were  almost  invari- 
ably of  a  low  order  as  regards  quality.  The  foreign  manufacturer  of 
these  goods  was  able  to  compete  with  the  English  in  consequence  of 
the  long  hours  of  labour  and  the  low  wages  which  obtained  on  the 
Continent.  In  all  other  respects  they  had  the  same  chance ;  they  had 
our  best  machinery  and  could  buy  the  raw  material  as  cheaply. 
Whenever  he  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  foreign  competition, 
it  was  a  question  of  price,  and  not  of  style  or  design.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  design  to  manufactures,  while  there  had  been  little  or  no 
progress  of  late  years  on  the  Continent,  in  England  there  had  been  a 
wonderful  and  marked  advance,  in  fact  the  French  now  frequently 
copied  our  designs.  In  pottery  and  in  glass  we  knew  how  inferior 
the  French  were  in  design.  Admitting  the  desirability  of  making 
every  effort,  he  certainly  placed  a  higher  estimate  on  the  position  of 
art  applied  to  manufactures  at  the  present  time  than  that  which  had 
been  placed  on  it  by  the  reader  of  the  first  paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stopford  (Halifax  School  of  Art)  said  he  was  rather 
alarmed  when  he  heard  the  first  paper  read,  and  began  to  think  we 
had  really  not  done  any  good  work  in  our  schools.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  state  a  few  facts,  and  gave  several  instances  of  students 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Halifax  school,  who  were  now  occupy- 
ing important  positions  as  designers.  Fifteen  years  ago  in  Halifax 
all  the  principal  appointments  as  designers  were  occupied  by 
foreigners.  Nearly  the  reverse  was  now  the  case.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  EngUsh  designers  were  quite  equal  to  French,  and 
their  work  more  correct  in  principle.  In  art  schools  we  did  not 
profess  to  teach  the  technical  adaptation  of  designs  to  manufacture. 
Design  was  the  most  important  element.  In  proof,  he  stated  that  a 
short  time  since  one  of  the  principals  in  one  of  our  largest  carpet 
factories  came  and  asked  him  if  he  would  recommend  them  a  designer. 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  an  old  student,  a  good  designer,  but  feared 
he  would  not  suit,  having  no  knowledge  of  carpet  designing.  The 
gentleman  replied,  '  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least ;  what  we  want  is  a 
clever  designer ;  we  will  soon  teach  him  the  adaptation.'  He  agreed 
with  the  remarks  concerning  the  fittings  and  appointments  of  art 
schools,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  schools  should  be  supported  out  of 
municipal  rates,  supplemented  by  government  grants.  It  appeared 
an  anomaly  to  him,  that  while  in  this  country  we  spent  enormous  sums 
in  erecting  palatial  buildings  for  elementary  education,  schools  of  art 
should  be  left  to  the  benevolence  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  made  as  regards  the  course  of  study  had  been  anticipated 
in  an  article  of  his  which  appeared  in  the  '  Builder '  last  May,  extracts 
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from  which  he  read.  He  regretted  the  want  of  co-operation  between 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  and  the  masters  of  art  schools, 
and  believed  if  the  authorities  would  at  times  have  a  conference  with 
the  masters,  and  seek  their  advice  upon  matters  of  which  they  had 
practical  knowledge  and   experience,  most   beneficial   results    wonld 

ensue. 

Mr.  George  Thomson  (Huddersfield),  replying  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Clay,  pointed  out  that  the  woollen  industries,  to  which  he  had 
more  particularly  referred,  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Edia*s  paper. 
There  was  a  wide  difference  between  that  class  of  goods  and  carpets, 
tapestries,  table  cloths  and  other  decorative  work  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  Standards  for  these  latter  for  all  time  could  be  found  in 
South  Kensington.  It  would  not  be  pretended  that  the  woollen  goods 
produced  in  that  district  were  artistic,  and,  before  discussing  the 
question,  they  must  be  classified. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Mackmurdo  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  Englishmen  could  turn  out  as  fine 
designs  as  any  one  if  they  liked,  and  that  they  could  beat  all  foreign 
countries  and  America.  Two  causes,  however,  greatly  interfered 
with  our  doing  our  best.  The  first  was  the  system  prevailing  with 
some  manufacturers  of  engaging  permanent  designers.  It  was  the  ruin 
of  every  designer  to  connect  himself  permanently  with  a  manufactur- 
ing firm.  Design  made  a  great  call  upon  the  mind,  and  necessitated  a 
peculiar  kind  of  life  which  could  not  be  lived  always  in  a  place  where 
manufacturing  was  carried  on.  The  designer  should  live  in  an  art 
atmosphere,  and  should  fit  his  mind  for  taking  in  all  kinds  of  ideas 
from  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ;  but  if  he  planted  himself 
in  a  Halifax  or  a  Manchester  manufactory  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  do  this.  The  consequence  was  that  he  would  go  merely  to 
books  for  his  designs,  and  he  would  only  caricature  the  designs  made 
by  foreigners  and  Englishmen  before  him.  Had  he  been  independent 
he  would  be  free,  and  there  would  be  a  stronger  incentive  to  him  to  do 
his  best.  He  did  not  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  permanent 
designer  had  turned  out  a  really  fine  design,  and  he  had  always  found 
that  the  best  designs  came  from  artists  who  had  no  permanent 
engagement.  Another  thing  that  interfered  with  good  designs  was 
the  fact  that  all  manufacturers  chose  them,  and  so  set  the  fashion. 
English  manufacturers  knew  their  work,  and  were  splendid  manufac- 
turers, but  they  would  do  well  to  leave  the  choice  of  designs  to  a 
body  of  artists  who  would  rely  on  their  intuitive  tastes.  Until  there 
was  some  such  arrangement  as  this  we  could  not  do  our  best  in  the 
direction  of  applied  art. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Kathbone  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  both  Mr.  Edis  and  Mr.  Stopford  as  to  the 
schools  of  art.  He  thought  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  wrong 
end  of  the  question,  and  that  they  were  bringing  up  a  series  of  second- 
rate  artists  rather  than  first-rate  designers.  What  was  wanted  was 
more  imagination,  for  without  that  design  could  not  be  cultivated.  Of 
course,  the  higher  kind  of  art  could  only  spring  from  human  influence 
and  genius,  and  must  be  acquired  in  private  schools ;  but  decorative 
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art  was  within  the  scope  of  all,  and  all  might  be  educated  in  it ;  but  it 
was  no  use  educating  designers  unless  thej  had  an  appreciation  of  the 
designs  when  once  produced.  The  art  schools  should  address  them- 
selves to  the  creation  of  a  public  demand  for  good  designs,  as  well  as 
the  education  of  those  who  were  to  produce  them.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  exhibitions  and  the  display  of  loan  exhibits  from  the  public 
collections  and  lectures.  These  lectures  might  be  illustrated,  and  the 
illustrations  shown  by  some  such  process  as  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
which  might  also  be  used  to  some  extent  to  light  the  galleries.  He 
believed  the  schools  of  art  should  address  themselves  more  to  this 
than  they  did  now,  and  leave  alone  so  much  of  what  Mr.  Edis  had 
called  the  amateur  part  of  the  work.  If  we  were  to  have  great  designs, 
and  a  great  demand  for  designs,  we  must  have  an  artistic  atmosphere 
in  which  to  produce  them.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  manufac- 
turers had  found  it  necessary  to  keep  his  designers  in  Paris,  so  that 
they  could  move  about  from  place  to  place  and  keep  their  imagination 
awake.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  establish  in  every  considerable 
town  a  similar,  though  of  course  smaller,  school  to  that  at  South 
Kensington. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  (Halifax)  said  the  discussion  had  wandered  some- 
what  from  the  point,  which  was  on  what  scale  could  art  be  best  utilised 
in  meeting  foreign  competition  ?  There  was  competition,  and  some 
districts  had  felt  it  very  keenly.  The  French  and  Germans  ran  us  very 
closely,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  workmanship  and  the  beauty 
of  their  design.  It  might  be  that  design  was  merely  a  question  of 
cultivation,  but  a  great  deal  of  art  was  required,  and  Halifax  employers 
had  obtained  some  designs  from  French  sources.  No  one  could  live 
within  the  precincts  of  a  dirty  mill,  with  the  constant  din  of  the 
machinery,  and  make  beautiful  designs  or  cultivate  his  imagination. 
If  a  man  wanted  to  design  well,  he  must  be  surrounded  by  beautiful 
objects.  The  question  was,  how  art  schools  could  be  best  utilised  and 
supported.  Many  large  towns  in  Yorkshire  had  got  them,  but  they 
must,  in  course  of  time,  become  miserably  inadequate  fOr  the  piypose. 
Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  in  that  town,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  money  for  the  erection 
of  the  premises;  and  having  done  that  they  might  leave  to  the  town 
and  district  the  task  of  its  maintenance.  Enthusiasm,  however,  soon 
died  out,  and  the  future  should  be  provided  for  by  the  endowment  of 
lectureships  and  scholarships. 

Mr.  Richard  Cochrane  (Halifax),  as  a  designer  and  manu&cturer 
of  carpets,  said  he  fully  endorsed  many  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out 
in  the  paper  on  the  better  development  of  our  schools  of  art,  as 
applied  to  the  technical  treatment  of  design  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; and  while  he  commended  many  of  the  ideas,  the  results 
expected  were  too  Utopian  to  meet  or  supply  present  wants.  The 
practical  difficulty  in  applied  design  is  so  great,  the  intricate  treatment 
so  various  in  every  fabric,  that  it  becomes  quite  a  study  to  master  the 
methods  most  suitable  to  ensure  a  successful  result.  What  may  often 
be  called  a  *  good  design  '  is  as  oflen  a  failure,  in  cloth.  For  instance, 
Owen  Jones    took  iulinite  pains  to  adapt  his  designs  for  practical 
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purposes,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  results  were  always  satis&ctoiy 
to  him,  even  after  all  that  genius  and  study  could  accomplish.  Designs 
not  drawn  by  the  practical  hand  must  undergo  an  excmciatiDg  ordeil 
befoie  assuming  a  practical  form  suited  to  the  fabric,  so  that  most 
designs  produced  outside  of  the  workshops  had  to  be  altered,  modified, 
or  adapted.  The  effect  of  climate  on  design  and  designing  was  one  of 
the  conditions  we  had  to  submit  to.  A  pure  atmosphere  was  desirable 
for  all  pursuits,  but  the  creative  genius  of  design  had  to  rise  supenor 
to  mundane  arrangementa  In  the  past  we  had  been  indebted  to 
French  artists,  but  of  late  English  decorative  fabrics  of  a  high  class  of 
design,  in  Jacobean,  Japanese,  and  Queen  Anne  styles  had  displaced 
much  of  the  old  tawdry  colours  and  designs,  and,  in  purely  conven- 
tional treatment  of  ornament  or  flowers,  we  led  rather  than  followed, 
and  were  not  excelled  by  our  French  friends.  This  was  amply  shown 
in  the  last  French  Exhibition.  Foreign  tariffs  had  handicapped  onr 
goods  for  export,  and  piracy  of  design,  in  America  and  Germanj, 
along  with  the  use  of  inferior  material,  had  excluded  us  from  fair 
competition ;  and  under  such  circumstances  we  had  been  tempted  to 
degenerate  our  standard  of  excellence,  in  order  to  find  an  outlet  for 
our  productions.  What  we  wanted  from  our  schools  of  art  was  not 
designers  but  good  draughtsmen,  well  informed  in  all  classic  and 
modem  styles  of  ornament,  capable  of  adapting  their  ideas  to  the  work 
to  which  they  devote  themselves ;  and  if  engaged  in  our  workshops  or 
factories,  they  would  then  soon  acquire  the  &cility  of  knowing  the 
power  and  limits  of  the  fabric  for  which  they  work. 


MISOELLANEOUS. 

A  paper  entitled  '  Evolution  in  Art*  was  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Cave  Thomas.  The  following  is  an  abstract : — It  might  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  but  the  straining  of  science  to  attempt 
to  apply  the  conception  of  evolution  to  art.  The  nature  of 
art  appears  to  be  too  subtle  and  involved  to  be  scientifically 
grasped  and  grappled  with.  This  might  have  long  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  had  he  not  many  years  since  recognised  that 
the  principles  of  art,  and  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
tendency  of  evolution,  were  susceptible  of  being  mathemati- 
cally expressed.  The  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion from  a  mathematical  standpoint  constitutes  one  of  his 
claims  to  originality.  When  it  is  surveyed  from  this  position 
of  vantage,  it  simplifies  the  conception  of  existence ;  for  from 
this  point  of  view  it  is  very  soon  perceived  that  but  two 
fundamental  and  opposite  tendencies  are  possible  in  the 
fluctuation  of  any  species  of  existence,  viz.,  the  one  to  the 
proportioned,  the    other  to  the  disproportionedJ     Evolution 

'  These  are  in  the  widest  sense  the  moral  and  the  immoral  tendencies. 
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in  its  widest  and  mathematical  sense,  may,  therefore,  be  de- 
fined as  the  becoming  of  the  pi*oportioned ;  that  is  to  say,  if  by 
evolution  we  mean  an  improving  progression,  for  every  ad- 
vance towards  perfect  well-being,  the  perfectly  conditioned, 
is  an  advance  towards  symmetric  or  proportioned  existence ; 
and  thus  the  human  nature  advances  by  successive  increments 
of  improvement  to  culminate  in  the  proportioned  manhood. 
The  contrary  tendency,  or  devolution,  may  be  defined  as  the 
retrocession  towards  extreme  dw-proportion.  These  two 
definitions,  therefore,  express  the  essential  characteristics  of 
progress,  and  of  decadence  in  all  things ;  and  consequently 
o{  progress  and  of  decadence  in  art.  From  the  mathematical 
stajidpoint,  the  foregoing  definitions  would  appear  to  be 
necessarily  true.  Nor  do  we  very  well  see,  when  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  the  above  simple  statements,  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  well-instructed  mind  to  accept  the  becoming 
of  the  disproportioned  as  that  of  an  advance  towards  improved 
conditions  in  any  species  of  being,  as  the  definition  of  pro- 
gress in  anything.  The  lapse  into  disproportion  is,  through- 
out nature,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  decadence — 
progression  and  retrogression  may  go  on  side  by  side  in  the 
transition  of  nature;  but  according  to  the  mathematical 
and  optimist  view  all  things  work  together  for  good — exist- 
ence is,  in  the  aggregate,  advancing  towards  proportioned 
conditions;  and  in  this  remarkable  fact  we  recognise  the 
strongest  natural  evidence  of  an  overruling  Providence. 
The  characteristics  of  the  progressive  development  of  art, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  decadence  on  the  other,  fully  con- 
firm the  definitions  of  evolution  and  devolution^  already  given. 
In  fact,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  art,  as  the  index 
of  the  intellectual  status  of  a  nation,  progresses  pari  passu 
with  the  evolution  of  the  national  intellect;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  national  intellect  and  the  national  art  simulta- 
neously attain  the  proportioned  condition.  Thus  if  we  care- 
fully study  the  successive  steps  of  Grecian  and  of  Italian  art 
in  any  of  the  great  European  galleries,  we  find  that  the 
archaic  and  eccentric,  i.e.  the  disproportioned  art  of  the  in- 
fancy and  youth  of  both  those  nations,  is  step  by  step  sup- 
planted by  more  symmetrical  work,  and  that  the  culminating 
art  in  both  instances  is  the  best  proportioned  art.  Evolution 
in  art  is,  indeed,  but  an  epitome  of  evolution  in  the  Kosmos, 
for  in  the  wide  expanse  of  nature  there  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  progression  towards  proportioned  conditions. 

'  The  Art  for  Schools  Association '  was  the  title  of  a 
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Paper  contributed  bj  the  Hey.  Bbooke  Lambebt,  M.A., 
B.C.L.  This  Paper  proposed  to  give  a  rStum^  of  the  work 
of  The  Art  for  Schools  Association.  The  subject  of  art  in 
towns  had  often  been  before  the  section,  but  to  get  people  to 
want  art  in  towns  you  must  educate  them  for  a  love  of  art 
in  schools.  The  Association  proposed:  1st.  To  provide  art 
subjects;  to  purchase  some;  reproduce  in  cheap  form  others; 
and  generally  to  aid  in  procuring  and  distributing  objects  of 
art  suited  for  schools.  2nd.  To  make  an  exhibition  in  which 
these  should  be  collected,  priced  so  that  managers  might  see 
what  they  had  the  oppoi'tunity  of  getting.  3rd.  To  give 
lessons  on  the  objects  in  schools,  lectures  on  pictures  in 
galleries,  and  otherwise  to  convey  oral  teaching  on  art  sub- 
jects. After  mentioning  what  had  been  done,  and  referring 
to  a  similar  project  under  consideration  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  writer  discussed :  1st.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  collections  should  be  aa  a  rule  purchased  by  school 
managers,  or  sent  to  them  on  loan.  His  opinion  was  for 
many  reasons  in  favour  of  the  latter  course.  He  next  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  objects — pleading,  1st.  For  objects 
large  enough  to  be  easily  seen.  2nd.  Coloured  pictures. 
3rd.  Pictures  suggesting  action.  4th.  Pictures  of  natural 
objects.  He  concluded  by  recommending  the  scheme  as  an 
outlet  for  voluntary  effort,  and  mentioned  a  similar  project 
in  process  of  realisation,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  at  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  James  Holboyd,  in  a  long  paper  on  *  Manufactured 
Art,'  pointed  out  that  the  great  changes  produced  of  late 
years  in  many  industries  by  the  application  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries, have  been  paralleled  by  changes  wrought  in  other 
industries  by  the  greater  cultivation  and  appreciation  of  the 
fine  arts.  These  latter  changes  may  have  been  more  gra- 
dual, but  they  are  no  less  real  and  lasting.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  productions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  those 
of  to-day,  and  to  notice  how  beauty  is  sought  after,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  accessories  of  every-day  life,  in  order  to 
see  the  truth  of  this.  We  do  not  lower  our  conception  of 
art  by  bringing  it  into  relation  with  industries;  for  fine  art 
combines  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  with  the  applica- 
tion of  its  governing  principles  to  necessities  of  daily  life,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  refine  and  elevate  what  is  prosaic  and  com- 
monplace. Hence  manufactured  art  is  not  a  mere  phrase,  nor 
is  it  inconsistent  with  the  true  genius  of  art ;  for  its  ideal 
is,  or  should  be,  a  thing  of  beauty  produced  for  the  pleasure 
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and  enjoyment  of  those  whose  position  and  means  do  not 
admit  of  art  in  its  more  original  and  unique  forms.  We 
must  not  confuse  a  work  of  aft  with  an  artistic  production. 
The  former  is  conceived  and  actually  executed  by  the  artist 
himself;  while  the  latter  is  a  reproduction  of  his  skill  by 
other  hands.  The  thing  thus  produced  may  not  be  intrinsic- 
ally valuable,  but  it  may  reach  a  high  artistic  standard. 
Industries  in  which  design  is  an  important  feature,  as  in 
textile  productions,  have  been  most  influenced  by  the  changes 
in  the  public  taste.  Much  good  has  been  done,  but  a  great 
danger  lies  in  the  degradation  to  which  art  is  subjected  by 
the  recent  craze  for  so-called  art  productions,  in  many  of 
which  artistic  taste  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Again, 
the  commonly  accepted  principle  that  minimum  cost  and 
the  maximum  of  output  is  the  only  reliable  commercial  basis 
of  production,  is  fatal  to  the  interests  of  art.  Hence  much 
depends  on  the  policy  of  the  producer ;  he  may,  if  intelli- 
gent, be  careful  to  reproduce  designs  with  all  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  artist,  and  then  manufactured  art  is  at  its 
best ;  or  he  may  care  only  to  make  it  pay,  and  consider  art 
a  secondary  matter.  It  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  pro- 
ducer and  artist  are  directly  associated  in  the  production  of 
work  which,  if  done  well,  will  be  a  credit  to  both ;  the  im- 
portance, too,  of  the  skilled  workman's  part  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  divided  the  varieties 
of  manufactured  art  into  three  classes : — I.  When  the  work 
of  the  artist  is  limited  to  the  original  design  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  skilled  workman.  II.  When  the  artist  not  only 
designs  but  executes  the  work,  which  is  reproduced  by  me- 
chanical or  skilled  labour.  III.  When  forms  or  materials 
produced  by  mechanical  means  are  individually  worked  on 
by  the  artist. 


iC 


A  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  paper,  with  the  title 
The  relation  of  Oriental  to  English  Art ;  its  limitation  and 
application,**  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Maokmuedo,  A.B.I.B.A., 
one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Department.*  The  following 
is  an  abstract : — The  essential  characteristic  of  Oriental  art 
is  that  of  its  simple  melody  of  colour.  It  is  a  mosaic  of 
bright  spangled  tints,  full  in  body  and  rich  in  tone,  divided 
generally  by  bounding  lines  of  black,  gold,  or  white;  yet 
each  space  of  colour  of  such  a  size  that  this  outlining  never 
interferes  with  the  visual  overlapping  of  colours,  to  which 

1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  by  the  author  in  the  Century  GuUd 
Hohby-horte. 
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the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  whole  is  chiefly  due ;  the  pat- 
terning, however,  is  of  geometrical  character,  the  treatment 
of  foliage  childishly  imitative,  the  animals  and  figures  gro- 
tesque, as  in  all  primitive  and  immature  art.  Occidental 
art,  specially  English,  is  strong  in  form,  the  vehicle  of  feel- 
ing and  thought.  It  has  a  unity,  concentration,  complexity, 
and  intellectuality  not  found  in  any  other  art.  The  Englidi 
designer  always  has  a  leading  motive,  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. And  now,  too,  in  colour  we  can  surpass  the  Eastern  in 
management  of  silver  greys  and  complex  tints.  These 
differences  are  the  result  of  climate,  which  in  the  one  case 
makes  the  eye  insensitive  to  any  but  the  brightest  colours, 
and  which  in  the  other  case  greatly  affects  the  mind  through 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  it  necessitates.  We  might 
well  learn  from  the  Oriental  how  to  add  to  our  rarer 
qualities  of  form  and  sentiment  of  design,  to  our  tender 
harmonies  of  grey  and  solidity  of  tone,  a  more  telling  and 
cheering  effect  of  richer  colouiing;  as  the  Eastern  may  in  torn 
profit  by  study  of  our  more  perfect  unity  and  sequence  of 
design.  But  we  must  all  deprecate  the  common  habit  of 
stealing  fragments  of  foreign  art,  and,  without  modification, 
introducing  them  into  work  of  our  own  doing  and  devising. 
We  should  study  and  not  steal  our  art,  passing  all  through 
the  alembic  of  our  own  mind  ;  and  doing  this  we  may  augur 
a  fairer  future  for  England's  art  than  any  country  hajs  yet 
enjoyed.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  Oriental  art, 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  London ;  and  of  English 
art  by  Mr.  W.  Morris,  and  Messrs.  Geoffrey  &  Co.,  London. 

Mr.  W.  HowGATE,  of  Leeds,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Com- 
pulsory Art  Galleries  necessary  to  the  Development  of  the 
Nation."  The  key-note  of  his  paper  was  the  failure  of  the 
voluntary  system  as  applied  to  art,  and  the  necessity  of  State 
aid  and  direction,  free  teaching,  well-equipped  schools,  and 
accomplished  teachers.  The  cost  of  providing  a  well-stocked 
museum  and  a  fine  art  gallery  is,  he  said,  very  great ;  the 
necessity  for  them  is  terribly  pressing,  and  he  asserted  that 
nothing  less  than  the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Acts  for  the  provision  of  these  institutions  can  at 
all  adequately  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Why,  he 
asked,  should  it  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  and  the 
marveUous  results  accruing  frt)m  their  study,  to  accept  or 
reject  those  Acts,  as  they  have  at  present  the  power  to 
do  P    The  true  legislative  spirit  is  one  that  leads,  not  follows. 
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Recapitulating  his  propositions,  they  were  these : — 1.  The 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act.  2.  The 
election  of  representative  men  outside  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee.  3.  The  erection  and 
'  maintenance  of  central  museums  and  art  galleries.  4.  Free 
education.  If  fine  art  was  to  become  a  real  power  in  the 
state  it  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  sown  broad- 
cast so  that  it  may  reach  all  classes. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  formerly  Art  Director  of  Boston,  and 
now  of  the  Keighley  School  of  Art,  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  best  means  of  utilising  schools  of  art,  in  which,  following 
the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Howgate,  he  declared  that  the  volim- 
tary  system  had  failed,  and  urged  that  art  schools  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  and  that  museums  should  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them. 
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APPENDIX  A.1 

RT     OF     THE     COUNCIL     TO     THE     CONCLUDING 
^ERAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Council  have  the  honour  to  report  the  termination  of  the 
nrenty-seventh  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association.  Viewed  less 
actual  number  of  tickets  sold  than  by  the  high  character  of  the 
3ses  and  many  of  the  Papers,  and  by  the  animated  and  practical 
of  the  discussions,  which  in  many  instances  have  been  impor- 
id  specially  interesting,  the  Huddersfield  Meeting  may  be  re- 
as  a  gratifying  success.  The  proceedings  throughout  have  been 
ted  with  marked  ability  and  genuine  heartiness. 
e  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  President, 
chard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  for  his 
ral  Address,  and  for  the  devoted  and  unflagging  interest  he  has 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  his  office. 
i  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  Worship- 
Mayor  for  his  constant  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  local 
tments  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  Corpora- 
Huddersfield  for  placing  the  Town  Hall  and  other  buildings  at 
posal  of  the  Association ;  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  Law 
for  having  at  considerable  sacrifice  and  disturbance  of  their 
usiness  arrangements  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association 
ire  suite  of  rooms  in  their  Offices ;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Queen- 
A^ssembly  Room  for  the  use  of  their  hall ;  and  to  the  Local 
i  and  Committees  for  their  zealous  and  untiring  labours  in  con- 
with  the  Congress. 

J  Council  would  also  further  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Very 
id  the  Dean  of  Ripon  for  his  Sermon  preached  before  the  Asso- 
;  to  the  Presidents  of  Departments  for  their  Addresses  and  able 
;  during  the  Meeting ;  to  the  Mayor  for  his  Conversazione  at  the 
Hall,  and  for  presiding  at  the  Working  Men^s  Meeting ;  and  to 
eption  Committee  for  their  Soiree  in  the  same  place. 
I  gratitude  of  the  Association  is  also  due  to  those  ladies  and 
len  who  have  organised  and  who  have  offered  facilities  for 
^  out  the  Excursions  promoted  by  the  Local  Committee. 
:  Council  further  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  heads  of  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  xzzii. 
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Tarioos  InstitationB  and  to  the  several  Finns  who  have  so  kindly  thrown 
open  their  premises  to  visitors  attending  the  Congress ;  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities  for  the  convenience  afforded  bv  the  arrangements 
locally  made ;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Huddersneld  Exhibition  for 
throwing  open  their  Galleries  to  the  Members  and  Associates ;  to  the 
Committees  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Borough  Clubs  for  extending  to 
visitors  the  privileges  of  their  houses ;  and  to  all  those  residents  who 
have  accorded  so  generous  a  hospitality  to  Members  and  Associates 
from  a  distance. 

The  Council  would  also  express  their  acknowledgments  to  tlie 
Bailway  Companies  for  having  granted  concessions  to  holders  of  Con- 
gress tickets  residing  within  20  miles  of  Huddersfield. 

The  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  public  Press  hare 
reported  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  Council  have  to  state  in  conclusion  that  they  have  this  momiog 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
to  hold  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Association  for  1884  in  that  Borough, 
from  the  17th  to  the  24th  September. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  reports  of  the  various  Departments : — 

I. — Jurisprudence  Department. 

International  and  Municipal  Law  Section. 

In  the  International  and  Municipal  Law  Section  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department  a  Paper  on  the  special  question  *  Should  the  existing  Law 
as  to  Blasphemy  be  amended,  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction  ? '  was  read  bj 
Mr.  Blake  Odgers,  LL.D.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  general 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Law  of 
Blasphemy,  with  such  modifications  (if  any)  as  might  be  necessary  for 
securing  liberty  of  speech  and  writing  to  honest  controversialists.  A  Paper 
on  the  special  question  *  Should  the  powers  of  the  Statute  imder  which 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  is  appointed  be  enlarged,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  manner  ?  '  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  the  Prosecuting 
Solicitor  of  the  borough  of  Bolton,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 
A  Paper  on  the  special  question  *  Is  it  desirable  that  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,  should  be  amended  and  extended  with  a  view  of 
securing  and  simplifying  the  remedy  of  the  servant,  and  preventing  the 
servant  from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act,  and  the  master  from 
insuring  himself  from  liability  under  the  Act  ? '  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  Peak  Macdonell ;  and  was  followed  by  a  further  Paper  from 
Mr.  Frank  Safford  on  the  question  *  Should  the  doctrine  of  Common 
Employment  be  abolished  ?  '  and  by  a  discussion  which  disclosed  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Voluntary  Papers  were  read  upon  the  following 
subjects : — *  Strict  Settlement,'  *  The  Custody  and  Guardianship  of 
Children,'  *  The  New  Rules,'  *  The  Laws  of  England  and  Scotland  as 
regards  Marriage  and  Divorce,'  and  *  The  Law  relating  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Devolution  of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons.'  Discussions 
followed  in  each  case,  and  in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  Marriage 
Laws  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Section : — *  That  it  be 
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a  recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 
The  resolution  was  passed  in  a  meeting  of  43  persons,  of  whom  22  voted 
for  the  resolution,  and  the  remainder  abstained  frofn  voting. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section. 

The  Section  were  greatly  indebted  to  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent,  for  his  able  Address,  dealing  ^videly  with  the  subject  of 
Crime  and  Criminal  administration,  and  have  no  doubt  that  his  sug- 
gestions, especially  with  regard  to  the  Stolen  Goods  Bill,  will  be  duly 
considered  by  the  Council. 

Captain  Rowland  Brookes  read  a  Paper  on  the  special  question 
'  Should  the  consent  of  parents  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
Emigration  or  other  destination  of  incorrigible  Children  ?  *  and  con- 
tended that  the  relapse  resulting  from  the  return  of  children  to  their 
parents  justifies  the  complete  severance  of  the  legal  powers  of  a  parent 
over  a  child  in  one  of  these  schools. 

A  Paper,  in  which  he  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  system,  was  read  by  Mr.  Maddison.  He 
advocated  a  means  of  interchange  of  boys  between  land  schools  and 
school  ships. 

Papers  by  Mr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  and  Mr.  Lathom  Browne 
were  read  on  Monday  on  the  special  question  *  Can  the  Law  regulating 
the  sale  of  Poisons  be  amended  so  as  more  effectually  to  prevent  their 
employment  for  Criminal  purposes  ? '  Mr.  Tidy  drew  attention  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Act  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons, 
advocated  limiting  the  sale  of  poisons  to  duly-qualified  pharmacists, 
urged  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  record  of  the  sale,  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  the  object  for  which  the  poison 
was  bought,  and  the  importance  of  a  register  of  authorised  sellers. 
Mr.  Lathom  Browne  advocated  that  no  secret  remedies  should  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  without  having  been  submitted  to  the  Government 
analyst  and  without  bearing  the  Government  stamp. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  Herbert  SaiTord  followed,  and  dealt  with  the 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  Criminal  Children, 
whose  ill-health  renders  them  ineligible  for  Reformatory  or  Industrial 
Schools,  some  adequate  training  by  boarding  out  or  by  a  Special  In- 
dustrial School  ?  The  writer  advocated  for  sickly  and  deformed  children 
a  system  of  boarding  out  in  preference  to  one  of  Industrial  Schools. 

II. — ^Education. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Department  commenced  with  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Health  Department,  which  will  be  more  specially 
reported  upon  by  that  Department. 

The  three  questions  selected  for  special  discussion  all  related  to  the 
extension  of  Education  in  several  directions  : — 

The  first  on  *  Continuation '  Schools,  designed  to  carry  on  the 
Education  of  young  persons  after  passing  through  the  public  Elementary 
Schools,    was    introduced    by    Mr.   Frank   Curzon,   the   Organising 
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Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  A  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  between  schools  at  night  for  remedying  the  pre- 
vious neglect  of  rudimentary  instruction,  and  those  which  aim  at 
carrying  on  more  efficiently  the  higher  branches  of  education  by  those 
who  have  mastered  the  primary  course. 

The  second  question  touched  specially  on  the  best  preparation  for 
a  course  of  Technical  Training,  and  was  dealt  Tiith  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Moss 
and  Mr.  Marriott.  It  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Association  to  bring  before  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  a  representation  in  favour  of  *aid  being  ex- 
tended towards  the  fitting  up  of  workshops  in  connection  with 
Elementary  Day  Schools  or  Evening  Classes,  and  making  grants  on  the 
results  of  practical  instruction  in  such  workshops.' 

The  third  referred  to  the  higher  branches  of  culture.  Papers  on 
it  were  read  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Richards  and  Dr.  Yeats,  the  former 
taking  up  more  specifically  the  subject  of  the  higher  scholastic  train- 
ing ;  the  latter  more  closely  associating  his  argimient  with  the  culture 
to  be  derived  from  and  combined  with  industrial  pursuits. 

Further,  the  President  of  the  Association,  in  a  very  interesting 
Address,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  cf  Forestry,  both  to  these  Islands  and  to  the  Empire  at  large ; 
recommending  the  foundation  of  a  School  of  Forestry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  R.  Hamilton  also  presented  a  slight  sketch  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  Public  Elementary  Education. 

The  discussions  on  all  these  questions  were  of  much  interest  and 
practical  value. 

III. — Health. 

This  Department  commenced  its  proceedings  on  Thursday,  October 
4,  imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart,  the  President 
of  the  Association,  the  Section  sitting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Edu- 
cation, when  special  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  T.  CliflTord  Allbutt  and 
Mr.  J.  Hepburn  Hume,  the  subject  being,  *  Is  the  modern  System  of 
Education  exerting  any  deleterious  Influence  upon  the  Health  of  the 
Country  ?  '  An  excellent  and  well- sustained  debate  ensued,  and  resulted 
in  a  resolution  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

*  That  certain  classes  of  children  and  pupil  teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  are  eubject  to  undue  pressure,  which  requires  inquiry  and 
rectification,  and  this  joint  meeting  of  the  Health  and  Education  De- 
partments recommends  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  should  be 
called  thereto.' 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Browne,  *  On  some  of  the  Physical  Evils 
produced  by  the  Modern  School  system,'  and  one  by  Mr.  H.  Bepdelack 
Hewetson,  entitled  *  Some  of  the  Effects  of  Modern  Education  upon 
the  Sight,'  concluded  the  labours  of  the  day,  which  were  carried  on  in  a 
well-attended  section. 

On  Friday,  October  5,  the  Department  met  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  when  the  special  question,  *  Is  it  desirable  to 
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take  any,  and  what,  farther  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases  through  the  milk  supply  of  our  towns  ?  '  was  propounded  in 
Papers  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Vacher,  Dr.  Thomas  Britton,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  and  provoked  a  sustained  discussion^  resulting  in  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Knaggs,  and  carried  unanimously,  viz. : — 

'  That  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  disease  reported  to  this  sec- 
tion as  being  due  to  the  spread  of  zymotic  sickness  through  the  milk 
supply  (amounting  to  82  recent  epidemics,  and  affecting  upwards  of 
5,000  persons)  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  recommending  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of 
further  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  zymotic  illness  through  this 
channel  by  transferring  the  duty  of  the  regulation  of  dairies  and  dairy 
farms  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
from  the  veterinary  to  the  sanitary  authorities ;  the  adoption  of  the 
issue  of  Bye  Laws,  the  licensing  of  milk-sellers,  the  regulation  of 
water-supply,  premises,  and  drainage  of  dairies  and  dairy-farms,  and 
the  compulsory  notiRcation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring  in 
dairies  and  dairy-farms.' 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Finley,  '  On  the  Carriage  of  Sick  and 
Injured  Persona,'  concluded  the  business  of  this  day's  section. 

On  Saturday,  October  6,  the  Section  was  engaged  in  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  two  Papers,  written  and  read  by  the  author,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  *  On  the  Cdnal  Boats  Act  of  1877  and  the  amending 
Bills  of  1881, 1882  and  1883 ' ;  and  *  Our  Gipsy  van  and  show  Children, 
and  the  steps  taken  in  the  Canal  Boats  Act  (1877)  Amendment  Bill  to 
improve  their  condition.' 

On  Monday,  October  8,  in  a  fairly- attended  section,  the  special 
question,  *  Is  it  desirable  to  amend  or  extend  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act,  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction  ?  '  was  propounded  by  Papers  written 
and  read  by  the  authors,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kni^gs, 
supplemented  by  one  from  Dr.  Fletcher  Little  entitled  *  The  Pre- 
vention and  Cure  of  Habitual  Drunkenness.'  An  animated  discussion 
ensued,  and  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Drysdale  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Knaggs,  was  carried,  nem.  con, : — 

'  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  that  it  should  take  steps 
without  delay  to  impress  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of  re- 
moving the  present  hindrances  to  volimtary  admissions  of  dipsomaniacs 
into  retreats,  and  also  of  conferring  on  magistrates  in  certain  well- 
marked  cases  the  power  to  commit  such  persons  to  such  retreats.' 

A  Paper  *  On  the  Causation  of  Pulmonary  Consumption :  the 
Bacillar  Hypothesis'  was  read  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  the  Section 
adjourned. 

On  Tuesday,  October  9,  the  Section  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Denham,  when  the  following  Papers  were  read : — *  The 
relation  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  to  the  social  well-being  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  cities  and  large  towns,'  by  Mr.  Norman  Porritt ;  *  The  Mor- 
tality of  Children  in  various  European  countries,'  by  Dr.  Drysdale ; 
*  On  the  Position  and  Influence  of  Medical  Men  on  society,'  by  Dr.  E. 
T.  Tibbits.    The  reading  of  these  Papers  terminated  the  work  of  the 
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Department,  which  had  been  occupied  from  its  commencement  wiUi 
the  diBcossion  of  PapexB  of  conriderabie  public  interest  and  social  value. 


IV.— ECONOMT  AND  TfiADE. 

The  Section  met  on  Thursday,  October  4,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  The  first  Paper,  by  Mr.  John 
Newton,  was  upon  the  special  question,  *  What  should  be  the  functions 
and  powers  of  local  authorities  under  any  scheme  of  government  by 
County  Boards? '  The  discussion  which  followed  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  author.  Li  the  ailemoon,  a  very 
instructive  Paper  on  '  Canals,'  with  special  reference  to  the  proposed 
Manchester  Canal,  led  to  an  animated  discussion  in  which  the  excessive 
and  irregular  rates  of  the  railway  companies  were  unanimously  con- 
demned. 

A  paper  on  *  Cq-operatioh  by  the  Working  Classes,'  by  Mr.  Holmes 
(Leeds)  traced  the  growth,  extension,  and  success  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  but  ^e  author  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  visible 
signs  of  its  decay,  o^ng,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
co-operators  to  obtain  dividends  at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  com- 
modities sold. 

On  Friday,  the  Section  considered  the  special  question  relating  to 
the  *  Trust  Funds  of  the  City  of  London  Guilds.'  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  there  appeared  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  provinces  had  no  legal,  there  was  imdoubtedly  a  moral, 
claim  upon  those  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  technical  education. 

The  Honorary  Secretary's  Paper  on  *  The  Progress  of  British 
Commerce  in  a  Generation,'  and  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley's  Paper  on 
*  The  Effect  of  National  Compulsory  Assurance  on  existing  sound 
Friendly  Societies,*  concluded  the  day's  proceedings. 

On  Saturday,  the  attention  of  the  Section  was  directed,  by  a  verj 
able  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Adams,  B.A.,  to  the  *  Fish  Supply  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  there  being  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  that  the  paper  should  be  published  in  the  transactions  in 
full.  The  same  remark  may  be  held  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's  paper 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1883). 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Westgarth  and  Mr.  Cork  read  Papers  upon  the 
special  question  relating  to  the  alleged  '  appreciation  of  gold ; '  Mr. 
Greenway  Thomas  contributed  a  Paper  on  *  Harbours  of  Refuge ; '  and 
the  Hon.  Lady  Grey's  paper,  on  *  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society,'  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  large  audience  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Rowe's  paper  on  *  Handy  Brigades,'  in  the  absence  of  the  author, 
was  taken  as  read. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  G.  R.  Haywood  read  a  Paper  on  *  Direct  Taxation, 
which  embodied  the  principles  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  business  of  the  Section  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Papers  upon  *  Taxation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate '  and  *  Objections  to 
the  principle  of  Compulsory  Hall-marking,'  by  Mr.  C.  McKay  Smith 
and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston,  and  by  a  Paper  upon  a  proposal  to 
establish  an  '  International  Institute  to  diminish  Casualties  at  Sea,'  by 
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Don  Artciro  de  Marooartu.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  fonner  Papers  (which  was  led  bj  the  President  of  the 
Association),  there  appeared  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the 
duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  should  be  unconditionallj  abolished, 
and  that  hall-marking  shoidd  be  a  voluntary,  instead  of  a  compulsory, 
institution. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  upon  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu's 
paper,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  (in  a  room  of 
about  fifty) : — 

*  That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Ck>uncil  to  consider  whether 
any  steps  can  be  taken  to  give  e£fect  to  the  suggestion  of  His  Excellency 
Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu — viz.,  to  promote  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national institution  to  diminish  casualties  at  sea.* 


V  — Art. 

The  proceedings  in  this  Department  were  opened  by  a  Paper  on 
the  question  *  Evolution  in  Art,*  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas.  The  Presi- 
dent (Sir  Rupert  Kettle),  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  and  Mr.  Davis  spoke 
briefly  upon  the  paper. 

The  special  question  on  Friday,  October  5,  being,  *  Ought  our 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries  to  be  open  on  Sundays,  and,  if  so,  under 
what  conditions  ? '  brought  a  large  attendance  in  this  Department. 
Papers  weie  read  supporting  the  opening  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  and 
Mr.  T.  G.  Horsfall,  and  opposing  by  the  Rev.  John  Gritton,  D.D.  An 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Secretary  of 
the  Working  Men's  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association,  Mr.  Rathbone,  Rev. 
C.  Packer,  and  Mr.  William  Brooke  joined.  Mr.  Charles  Hill  then 
read  his  paper  upon  *  Opening  Museums  on  Week-day  Evenings.'  No 
discussion  followed. 

On  Saturday,  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  (the  President  of  the  Department) 
gave  an  address  on  Art  Education. 

On  Saturday,  October  6,  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  Mus.  B.,  read 
a  Paper  upon  the  special  question,  *  What  constitutes  a  School  of  Music, 
and  how  far  can  the  formation  of  an  English  School  be  encouraged  ?  ' 
Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Hoisfall,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  spoke  upon  the 
paper.  The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  read  a  Paper  on 
the  *  Art  for  Schools  Association.'  Mr.  Mackmurdo,  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Richards,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  others  spoke  upon  the  advantages  of  a 
wider  knowledge  of  art  amongst  the  people,  and  generally  supported 
the  views  of  the  Society. 

On  Monday,  October  8,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Sdis,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper 
on  the  third  special  question,  *  How  can  a  School  of  Art,  as  applied  to 
Textile  and  other  Manufactures,  be  best  supported  and  utilised  with  a 
view  to  meeting  Foreign  Competition.'  Mr.  G.  Marchetti  contributed 
a  paper  upon  the  same  subject.  A  discussion  followed,  to  which  Mr. 
£dis  replied.  Afler  luncheon  a  Paper  was  read  on  '  Manu&ctured 
Art '  by  Mr.  James  Holroyd. 

On  Tuesday,  October  9,  a  large  audience  again  assembled  to  hear 
Mr.   Arthur  H.  Mackmurdio   read   his  Paper  on   'The  Relation  of 
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Oriental  Art  to  English  Art:  its  Limitation  and  Application.'  Sir 
Bichard  Temple  and  others  spoke,  and  Mr.  Mackmurdo  replied.  Mr. 
Howgate  then  read  his  Paper  on  '  Compulsory  Art  Gralleries  necessaiy  to 
the  Development  of  the  Nation.'  Mr.  DayiSy  Miss  Bewicke,  Mr.  William 
Smith  and  others  spoke,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  author.  After  luncheon,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  read  his  Paper  on  '  Schools  of  Art :  how 
can  thej  be  supported  and  utilised  ?  '  Mr.  F.  Safford  advocated  Govern- 
ment support,  and  Mr.  Thomson  said  his  experience  of  the  Huddersfield 
School  of  Art  led  him  to  think  Government  supervision  tended  rather 
to  encourage  the  making  of  bad  painters  with  a  false  ideal  of  art,  than 
workmen  with  artistic  feeling. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  BERNE  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT 

CONFERENCE,  1883. 

JBt/  C.  H.  E.  Carmicbael,  M.A.,  Foreign  Secretary,  Boyal  Society  of 
Literature^  Member  of  the  English  Committee,  International  Literary 
Association, 

In  order  to  make  the  following  report  generally  intelligible  to  our 
members  I  embody  the  salient  points  of  my  letter  of  October  9,  1883, 
to  the  Chairman  of  Council,  at  the  Huddersfield  meeting,  as  far  as  they 
bore  on  the  history  of  the  Draft  Convention  herewith  submitted. 

The  International  Literary  Association,  founded  in  Paris  in  1878, 
at  a  Congress  held  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo,  Ivan  Turgenieff, 
Edmond  About,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  letters,  lately  confided 
to  M.  Torres  Caicedo,  Minister  from  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  to 
the  Courts  of  St.  James's  and  Paris,  the  presidency  of  a  Committee 
charged  with  drafting  a  model  form  of  International  Convention  for 
Literary  and  Artistic  Copyright. 

This  model  was  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  early 
autumn  of  1883  in  Berne,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation, and  to  be  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Literary  Association,  fixed  for  1883  at  Amsterdam. 
Both  these  meetings  have  now  been  held ;  the  Berne  Draft  Convention 
has  been  adopted,  as  a  sort  of  maximum  of  desiderata,  by  the  Amster. 
dam  Congress,  and  the  Helvetic  Confederation  has,  by  a  Circular  Letter 
of  December  3, 1883,  taken  steps  for  bringing  the  Draft  to  the  notice  of 
the  several  States,  as  a  basis  for  a  Copyright  union  on  the  model  of 
the  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Trade- Mark  unions,  already  so  successfully 
established. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  history  of  the 
Berne  Conference,  I  proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  my  letter 
to  the  Council  at  Huddersfield,  to  submit  to  our  members  some  account 
of  the  propositions  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  Berne  Draft.  But  I 
have  found  no  little  difiiculty  in  giving  a  brief  rSsumS,  whicii  shall 

*  See  ante,  p.  zzxii. 
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at  the  same  time  be  £uthfal  and  intelligible,  of  discussions  ranging  over 
so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  the  Berne  Conference.  The  very  tide  of  the 
proposed  Convention  furnished  matter  for  keen  debate. 

M.  Clunet,  editor  of  the  Journal  du  Droit  International  Prive,  of 
Paris,  who  has  visited  us  in  our  own  home,  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  International  Copyright  at  a  London  meeting  of  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society,  desired  the  insertion  of  the  epithet  *  scientific,'  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  '  literary,'  in  the  title,  which  would  then  have  stood  as 
'  Projet  de  Convention  pour  constituer  une  Union  pour  la  Protection 
des  (Euvres  Litt^raires,  [Scientifiques]  et  Artistiques.' 

I  must  confess  that  on  this  point  I  share  the  conviction  of  the 
majority  of  the  Paris  Committee,  as  expressed  at  Berne  by  M.  Pouillet, 
to  the  effect  that  the  epithet '  scientific '  was  not  required,  and  that  the 
title  chosen  by  the  Committee  was  simpler,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  precedent  without  that  addition.  But  I  can  scarcely  understand 
the  doubts  of  a  member  who  enquired  at  Berne  if  a  treatise  on  chemistry 
or  physics  would  be  protected  by  the  expression  '  works  of  literature.' 
I  should  have  thought  the  afiirmative  too  obvious  to  need  statement. 
The  inclusion  of  the  epithet '  scientific,'  which  I  therefore  place  within 
brackets,  was  eventually  rejected  by  1 1  to  8,  out  of  25  votes. 

Articles  I.  and  11.  of  the  Paris  Draft,  submitted  to  the  Berne  meet- 
ing, were  fused  at  Berne  into  a  new  Article  L  in  the  following 
terms  2—— 

'  Les  auteurs  d'oeuvres  litt^raires  et  artistiques  parues,  representees 
ou  ex^cutees  dans  Fun  des  Etats  contractants,  k  la  seule  condition 
d'accomplir  les  formalites  exig^es  par  la  loi  de  ce  pays,  jouiront,  pour  la 
protection  de  leurs  oeuvres  dans  les  autres  Etats  de  I'Union,  quelle  que 
soit  d'aiUeurs  leur  nationality,  des  m^mes  droits  que  les  nationaux.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  place  of  publication  or  representation, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  within  a  State  of  the  proposed  Union,  is  the 
point  of  capital  importance  for  copyright  under  the  Berne  Draft.  The 
third  article  of  the  Paris  Draft,  having  now  become  Article  II.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Berne  meeting,  was  adopted  as  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  an  amendment  by  M.  Clunet  being  rejected.  The  text  of 
Article  11.  runs  thus,  and  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  simply  an  interpre- 
tation clause : — 

'  L'expression  "oeuvres  litteraires  ou  artistiques"  comprend :  leslivres, 
brochures  ou  tons  les  autres  ecrits ;  les  oeuvres  dramatiques  ou  dra- 
matico-musicales,  les  compositions  musicales  avec  ou  sans  paroles,  et  les 
arrangements  de  musique,  les  oeuvres  de  dessin,  de  peinture,  de  sculp- 
ture, de  gravure,  les  lithographies,  les  cartes  g^ographiques,  les  plans,  les 
croquis  scientifiques  et  en  general  toute  oeuvre  quelconque,  Utteraire, 
scientifique  et  artistique,  qui  pourrait  ^tre  publide  par  n'importe  quel 
syst^me  d'impression  ou  de  reproduction.' 

We  here  meet  with  the  epithet  *  scientific,'  and  its  insertion  amply 
answers  any  such  doubts  as  were  raised  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  scientific  treatises.  Photography,  it  was  stated  authoritatively,  waa 
designedly  omitted  from  the  text.  Thus  the  question  lately  raised  in 
a  recent  cause  c6lhhre  in  our  courts  (Nottage  v,  Jackson,  L.R.  11, 
Q.B.D.  627)i  as  to  tlie '  author '  of  a  photograph,  is  not  one  for  which  the 
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Berne  Draft  Convention  offers  any  solution.  Article  HI.  of  the  re- 
arranged text  enacts  the  rights  of  authors  over  manuscript  and  inedited 
works : — 

*  Le  droit  desauteurs  s'ezeroe  ^galement  sur  les  ceuvres  manuacrites 
ou  in^tes.' 

Article  IV.y  which  was  passed  nem,  con,,  enacts  the  rights  of  heirs 
and  legal  representatives  of  authors : — 

'  I^  mandataires  l^ux  ou  ayant  cause  des  auteurs  jouiront,  k 
tous  dgards,  des  m^mes  droits  que  ceux  aocord^s  par  la  pr^sente  con- 
vention aux  auteurs  euz-m^mes.' 

Article  V.  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  two  articles  of  the  Paris 
Draft,  and  declares  the  extent  of  the  author's  rights : — 

'  Les  auteurs  ressortissant  h  Tun  des  Etats  contractants  joulront, 
dans  tous  les  autres  Etats  de  T  Union,  du  droit  excluaif  de  traduction 
pendant  toute  la  dur^  de  leur  droit  sur  leurs  oeuvres  originales. 

'  Ce  droit  comprend  les  droits  de  publication,  de  representation  ou 
d'execution.' 

On  this  Article  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Pro£  Teichmann,  of 
Basle,  limiting  the  author's  right  of  translation  to  ten  years  fixun  pub- 
lication (as  in  some  of  the  latest  treaties,  e,g,  Franco-German,  188d), 
was  lost  by  17  to  4. 

After  considerable  discussion,  manifesting  the  existence  of  conflict- 
ing views,  this  article,  the  adoption  of  which  in  any  Intematiooai 
Convention  would  sensibly  alter  the  current  of  general  Diplomatic 
practice  on  lihe  question  of  translation  in  Copyright  ^beatiesy  was  passed 
in  the  form  already  recorded. 

Art.  YI.  gave  rise  to  no  discussion,  being,  indeed,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  self-evident  proposition  than  of  an  article  in  a  Diplomatic 
Convention. 

*  La  traduction  autoris^  est  prot^g^  au  m^me  titre  que  I'cBuvre 
originale. 

'  Lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  la  traduction  d'ime  ceuvre  tombee  dans  le  do- 
maine  public,  le  traducteur  ne  pent  s'opposer  k  ce  que  cette  m^me  oeuvre 
aoit  traduite  par  d'autres  ecrivains.' 

Art.  VII.,  dealing  with  infiractions  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
proposed  Convention,  and  assuming  to  be  simply  declaratory  of  the 
necessary  competence  of  the  local  courts,  passed  without  debate. 

'  En  cas  d'infraction  aux  prescriptions  qui  prdc^dent,  les  tribunauz 
comp^tents  appliqueront  les  dispositions,  tant  civiles  que  p^ales, 
edicts  par  les  legislations  respectives,  comme  si  I'infraction  avait  ^t^ 
commise  au  prejudice  d'un  national. 

'  L'adaptation  sera  consideree  comme  contreia9on  et  poursuivie  de 
la  m^e  mani^re.' 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  now,  as  it  did  on  reading  the  original 
text  of  the  Draft,  that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  of  expression  in 
this  article,  and  that  it  might,  e.g,j  be  held  to  give  a  Frenchman  and 
an  Italian  right  of  action  in  English  courts  for  a  piracy  committed  on 
a  French  or  Italian  work  in  Switzerland,  supposing  the  several  coun- 
tries to  have  become  States  of  the  proposed  Copyright  Union.  I  do 
not  assert  that  this  is  what  the  framers  meant;  I  only  think  it  right 
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to  draw  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  which  I  believe  the  text  is 
patient. 

Art.  yin.  enacts  the  retrospective  force  of  the  Draft  Conven- 
tion : — 

'  La  pr^sente  Convention  s'applique  k  toutes  les  oeuvres  non  encore 
tomb^es  dans  le  domaine  public,  dans  le  pays  d'origine  de  Foeavre 
au  moment  ou  la  dite  Convention  entrera  en  vigneur.* 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  Paris  text,  and  gave  rise  to  no  little 
discussion  at  Berne,  being  finally  passed,  after  an  amendment  limiting 
the  retroactivity  to  the  country  of  origin. 

Art.  IX.  reserves  the  rights  of  the  several  States  to  make  agree- 
ments inter  se  : — 

'  II  est  entendu  que  les  Etats  de  I'Union  se  r^servent  respective- 
ment  le  droit  de  prendre  separement  entre  eux  des  arrangements  parti- 
culiers  pour  la  protection  des  oeuvres  litt^raires  et  artistiques,  autant 
que  ces  arrangements  particuliers  ne  contreviendraient  point  aux 
dispositions  de  la  pr^sente  Convention.' 

Art.  X.  of  the  latest  form  of  the  Draft  was,  without  discuaaion, 
voted  as  Art.  YIII.  It  is  purely  of  an  administrative  character,  but 
embodies  a  new  and  useful  feature  in  Copyright  Conventions,  if  carried 
out,  in  the  shape  of  the  proposed  authoritative  collection  of  the  Copy- 
right laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

'  II  sera  ^tabli  im  bureau  central  et  international,  auquel  seront 
deposes,  par  les  soins  des  gouvemements  des  Etats  de  l*Union,  les  lois, 
d^crets  et  r^glements  d^ja  promulgu^  ou  qui  le  seraient  ult^rieure- 
ment,  concemant  les  droits  des  auteurs. 

*  Le  bureau  les  r^unira  et  publiera  une  feuille  p^riodique,  r^dig^ 
en  langue  firan9aise,  oh  seront  contenus  tons  les  documents  et  ren- 
seignements  utiles  a  faire  connaitre  aux  int^ress^' 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  on  the  surface  of  Article  X.  whether  the 
laws  are  to  be  translated  into  French,  or  published  in  the  original 
tongue.  If  they  are  to  be  translated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  translations 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  several  Governments,  in  order  to  be  of 
any  value. 

An  attempt  to  reopen  the  debate  on  Article  V.,  on  the  question  of 
the  right  of  translation,  was  put  to  the  vote  after  the  article  had  been 
accepted.  The  proposed  amendment  and  fresh  discussion  were  alike 
negatived  by  11  to  6. 

The  articles  above  recited  were  then  put  to  the  vote  en  bloc  and 
carried  unanimously.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  acceptance 
hereafter  accorded  to  them  by  the  European  Concert,  the  articles  of 
the  Berne  Drafl  Convention  clearly  deserve  the  most  careful  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Thought  on  the  subject  of 
International  Copyright. 
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